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THE  CORRECTED  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

edtUj  by  Samuel  Lloyd.     4to.     Baxter  &  Sans,  1905. 
dr.  neU, 

This  work,  the  result  of  long-continued  care  and  industry, 
is  issued  by  its  chief  promoter  as  a  memorial  of  the  Bible 
Society's  Centenary,  and  is  recommended  to  the  public  in  a 
preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  expresses  "  his 
deliberate  concurrence,  on  the  whole,  with  its  idea  and  pro- 
gramme," and  states,  moreover,  that  he  considers  the  trans- 
lators to  **  have  made  their  orthodoxy  unquestionable."  In 
so  far  as  Bishop  Moule  is  known  to  be  a  scholarly  man,  this 
utterance  of  his  opinion  deserves  unfeigned  respect ;  but  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  his  readers  that  "  orthodoxy  " 
is  a  stream  whose  margin  is  continually  shifting,  and  that 
there  have  been  times  when  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  which 
omitted  "  the  three  witnesses "  in  i  John  v.  7,  and  allowed 
the  text  of  i  Tim.  iii.  16  C02  or  es,  i.e.  iks)  to  be  a  matter 
of  dispute,  could  not  have  obtained  even  a  hesitating  im- 
primaiur  from  an  English  bishop.  The  case  is  altered  now ; 
and  the  time  may  come  hereafter  when  the  "  reluctance  "  to 
admit  a  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  concluding  verses 
of  St  Mark  (xvi.  9-20)  may  likewise  have  disappeared ;  or 
when  the  balance  of  evidence  in  John  i.  18,  Rom.  ix.  5,  as 
at  present  estimated,  may  possibly  be  reversed. 

An  English  translation  from  the  Greek  may  have  one  of 
two  objects,  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  reconcile.     It 
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may  act  as  a  useful  commentary,  presenting  the  student  of 
the  original  with  the  exact  meaning  as  elicited  by  close  ex- 
amination from  the  most  approved  text ;  or  its  aim  may  be 
to  produce  on  the  English  reader  an  impression  as  nearly 
as  possible  analogous  to  that  which  the  original  writing 
conveyed.  For  the  former  purpose  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
"  strong  in  Greek.'*  The  translator  must  know  all  that  can 
be  known  of  the  precise  phase  of  language  which  was  natural 
to  the  author,  or  to  each  of  several  authors ;  and  he  who 
undertakes  the  harder  task  of  translating  for  the  unlearned 
must  combine  with  this  rare  qualification  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  English  tongue. 

But  the  reviser  or  corrector  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Bible  is  confronted  by  a  further  difficulty.  He  is  bound  so 
to  handle  that  great  monument  of"  English  undefiled  "  as  to 
retain  its  characteristic  nobleness  and  beauty,  while  removing 
blemishes  which  have  adhered  to  it  from  a  faulty  text,  from 
occasional  misconception,  or,  here  and  there,  from  archaisms 
of  style  which,  to  the  modem  reader,  are  causes  of  obscurity. 

In  their  execution  of  this  delicate  task  the  present  cor- 
rectors must  be  pronounced,  "on  the  whole,"  successful. 
The  "resultant"  text  of  Dr  Nestle,  which  they  have  adopted, 
is  one  which,  while  generally  agreeing  with  that  of  Westcott 
and  Hort  in  following  the  oldest  Eastern  MSS.,  sometimes 
accepts  a  reading  in  which  a  Western  MS.,  though  less 
ancient,  is  thought  to  represent  an  independent  tradition. 
Where  they  have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  depart  from 
the  Authorised  Version,  they  have  honestly  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  and  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  the  great 
work  of  1611;  and  they  have,  above  all,  been  anxious  that 
the  meaning  everywhere  should  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 

This  last  motive  has  sometimes  led,  however,  as  Dr  Moule 
observes,  to  needless  transpositions ;  and,  in  common  with 
the  Revisers,  they  have  allowed  grammatical  rules  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  to  over-ride  their  sense  of  English  idiom. 
For  example,  they  have  followed  Bishop  Lightfoot's  precept 
and  example  in  always  representing  the  Greek  aorist  by  the 
English  preterite.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
perfect,  used  with  the  same  intention,  is  more  in  accordance 
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with  the  habit  of  our  language ;  just  as  the  converse  is 
observable  in  comparing  English  with  French.  This  trifling 
touch  of  pedantry  imparts  a  degree  of  flatness  to  the  whole 
composition.  One  of  the  most  successful  passages  is  St 
Paul's  speech  at  Athens,  in  Acts  xviL  22-31.,  But  it  would 
have  been  better  to  retain  the  perfect  forms  in  verses  26  ("  hath 
made" — "hath  determined")  and  3 1  ("He hath  appointed" — 
"hath  given").  Nothing  is  gained  by  altering  these  to  "  made" 
— "determined,"  "He  appointed" — "gave."  And  why 
"every  face  of  the  earth"  (ver.  26)  ?  Why  "not  far  from  each 
of  us,"  instead  of  "  every  one  of  us  "  (ver.  27)  ?  The  case  is 
worse,  unfortunately,  with  the  opening  verses  of  John  xvii. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt  v.-vii.)  there  are  at 
least  fifty  changes.  A  few  of  these  are  due  to  the  more 
accurate  text — for  instance,  the  omission  of  "openly"  in 
Matt  vL  4  and  6 — ^and  some  are  distinct  improvements, 
such  as  "consume"  for  " corrupt"  in  vi.  19.  But  at  least  a 
dozen  of  the  alterations  appear  to  me  unnecessary.  What  is 
gained  by  adding  "he"  as  the  antecedent  in  v.  22?  In 
vi.  26  would  not  a  simple  "nor"  be  better  than  "they 
neither"?  And  if  it  were  desirable  to  give  explicitly  the 
force  of  the  Greek  compound  verb  d^ixou^tv  in  vi.  2,  4,  17, 
where  the  Authorised  Version  was  contented  with  an 
emphatic  "  have,"  would  not  "  full  reward  "  be  simpler  than 
"reward  in  full"?  Once  more,  why  is  the  construction 
changed  in  v.  1 3,  "Cast  out  to  be  trodden,"  instead  of  "  Cast 
out  and  trodden  "  ? 

The  correctors  remark  incidentally  that  the  English  of  the 
Authorised  Version  "is  not  faultless."  Their  own,  even  with 
the  help  of  Mr  G.  W.  Moon,  is  not  without  occasional  flaws. 
"  Went  out  to  and  were  baptised  by  him"  (Mark  i.  5)  surely 
descends  almost  to  the  level  of  journalese. 

Should  a  further  attempt  be  made  in  this  direction  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  even  greater  respect  will  be  shown  for  the 
Authorised  Version,  while  equal  reverence  is  accorded  to  the 
original  text — not  with  the  awe-stricken  superstition  implied 
in  the  words  of  Gregory  the  Great,  "  Cor  Dei  in  verbis  Dei" 
but  with  the  judicious  "  freedom  of  handling  "  which,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  since  the  Privy  Council  Judgment  of  1 864, 
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has  been  the  privil^e  even  of  beneficed  clei^men  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Alassio,  Lewis  Campbell. 


(a)  DIE    WICHTIGSTEN    FRAGEN    IM    LEBEN 

JESU  (Ferienkurs-Vortrtlge),  by  D.  Hermann  Frhr. 

von  Soden.     Berlin:  Duncker,  1904.     Pp,  124.     2  M, 
(6)  URCHRISTLICHE   LITERATURGESCHICHTE 

(die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments),  fy  the  Same, 

Berlin:  Duncker,  1905.    Pp.  237.    3  M. 

As  their  titles  indicate,  these  volumes  move  on  independent 
lines.  The  one  seeks  to  reach  the  ideas  of  Jesus  through 
literary  criticism ;  the  other  is  purely  literary.  But  the 
latter  contains  (pp.  64-77)  sections  on  the  Logia  of  Matthew 
and  the  Urmarcus  which  are  substantially  reprinted  from 
the  former,  and  I  judge  it  convenient,  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  to  notice  both  together,  or  rather  to  point  out  that 
the  former  consists  of  a  biographical  and  theological  ex- 
pansion of  such  critical  data  as  the  author's  examination  of 
the  Gospels,  in  (Ji)  as  well  as  in  (a),  permits  him  to  use  in  a 
reconstruction  of  historical  belief  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
To  (a)  a  few  notes  and  references  are  appended,  including  a 
list  of  some  recent  German  works.  But  (Jb)  runs  briskly  on 
from  cover  to  cover,  without  footnote,  literary  reference,  or 
index ;  it  is  a  compact  and  competent  little  introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  literature.  Certainty  maintained  for 
over  200  pages  on  a  subject  like  this,  without  eclipse,  is  apt 
to  weary  even  the  most  dogmatic  appetite.  Yet  of  the  two 
volumes  this  strikes  one  as  the  abler  and  fresher.  As  a 
literary  critic.  Von  Soden  impresses  one  more  deeply  than 
as  an  exponent  of  the  inner  Christian  forces,  though  his 
sketch  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  in  {a\ 
pp.  69  £,  with  its  refutation  of  Wrede,  is  a  clear  piece  of 
writing,  and  though  he  closes  on  the  right  note,  viz.,  the 
'*  inexplicable  element "  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  (pp.  no, 
III). 

The  earlier  part  of  {b)  handles  Paul's  Epistles  crisply  and 
sensibly.     A  note  to  Ephesus  is  found  in  Rom.  xvi  (pp.  47- 
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49) ;  2  Cor.  x.-xiu.  10  is  the  intermediate  letter  to  Corinth 
(pp.  25-28),  and  so  forth.  The  next  section,  on  the 
Gospels,  is  particularly  good ;  in  some  ways  it  is  the  best 
in  the  book,  giving  a  lucid  presentment  of  the  double  source 
hypothesis  which  succeeds  in  leaving  a  positive  and  coherent 
impression  upon  the  mind.  The  historians  of  Jesus  have 
no  history.  Their  personalities  elude  us.  And  even  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  their  materials  cannot  be  said  to  lie 
in  open  sunlight  But  such  conjectural  restorations  of  the 
Matthxan  Logia  (pp.  64-71)  and  the  Petrine  memoranda 
(pp.  71-77)  as  Von  Soden  offers  are  useful  and  even  con- 
vincing, more  convincing,  anyhow,  than  the  author's 
certainty  upon  points  of  detail  in  the  Synoptic  problem, 
such  as  the  non-Christian  standing  of  Theophilus  (p.  90). 
On  Acts  and  Hebrews  the  standpoint  is  that  of  average 
criticism  :  the  former  falls  near  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
the  latter  not  much  earlier.  The  author's  views  on  Ephesians, 
the  Pastorals,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Petrine  Epistles  are 
familiar  to  those  who  have  worked  with  the  Hand-Corn- 
mentar ;  otherwise  Von  Soden  is  even  less  successful  than 
Wrede  in  sketching  a  positive'  environment  for  2  Thessa- 
lonians  late  in  the  first  century  (pp.  164-68).  The  case 
for  Paul's  authorship  is  stronger  here  than  he  seems  to 
allow;  and,  still  further,  the  objections  to  i  Peter  do  not 
strike  one  as  equally  valid.  The  earthly  person  of  Jesus 
no  doubt  is  subordinated  (p.  141)  to  the  conception  of  a 
glorified  Christ ;  but  this  is  surely  natural  under  the  circum* 
stances,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Petrine  speeches  in  Acts, 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  embodying  a  substantially 
primitive  element  of  the  apostolic  preaching.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  demand  from  this  epistle  much  evidence  of  the  special 
knowledge  of  Jesus  possessed  by  Peter,  particularly  if,  as 
Von  Soden  himself  admits  (pp.  74  f.),  Peter  had  imparted 
such  items  of  information  in  another  form  to  Mark.  Criti- 
cism on  these  lines  is  rather  beside  the  mark.  It  presupposes 
a  historical  interest  in  the  primitive  Apostles  which  is 
anachronistic.  And  as  unconvincing  is  the  positive 
criticism  by  means  of  which  Von  Soden  disentangles  a 
Jewish  apocalypse  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  in  Rev. 
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viii.  I  to  xxii.  5,  composed  between  May  and  August  of  the 
year  70,  and  edited  with  additions  by  a  Christian  called 
John  some  twenty  years  later.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of 
this  hypothesis  is  not  due  merely  to  the  curtness  with  which 
it  is  developed.  I  doubt  if  it  would  impress  one  more 
favourably,  even  were  it  deployed  at  greater  length.  The 
criteria  by  means  of  which  Jewish  and  Christian  sources 
are  differentiated  are  far  from  plausible ;  too  little  allowance 
is  made  for  psychological  considerations  ;  and  at  most  points 
the  analysis  compares  unfavourably  with  the  recent  attempt 
of  John  Weiss,  whose  Jewish  source,  also  dating  in  the  main 
from  A.D.  70,  embraces  X.,  xi.  1-13,  xii.  1-6,  14-17  (xiii.  1-7), 
xv.-xix.,  xxi.  4-27.  One  must  gratefully  note,  however, 
that  the  Apocalsrpse  as  a  whole,  tc^ether  with  2  and  3  John, 
is  assigned  to  John  the  Presbyter  (pp.  213  f.),  whom  Von 
Soden  identifies,  rather  precariously  some  will  feel,  with  the 
disciple  who  lay  on  Christ's  bosom.  To  him  i  John  is  also 
assigned,  while  the  Fourth  Gospel  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
xii.  37-50  is  transposed  before  20-36,  and  xv.-xvi.  between 
xiii.  32  and  33)  is  said  to  have  been  written  subsequently 
by  a  pupil  of  that  honoured  presbyter.  Von  Soden  makes 
short  work  of  the  tradition  which  connects  the  Apostle  John 
with  Asia  Minor.  If  his  pan^^raphs  on  the  Johannine 
problem  do  not  settle  that  ancient  struggle,  they  are  at 
least  a  brave  swinging  charge  of  the  light  cavalry,  compared 
to  which  even  Schmiedel's  and  Jiilicher's  methods  seem 
sedate. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  without  calling  attention  to 
the  literary  skill  with  which  both  books  are  written,  especially 
to  the  author's  knack,  in  {b\  of  hitting  off  a  character  or  book 
in  graphic,  terse  language  (cf.  pp.  S7»  58,  I34»  1 35.  etc.). 

Dundonald.  JAMES  MOFFATT. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  JESUS,  by  Giovanni  Rosadi,  Deputy  and 
Advocate,  Translated  from  Third  Italian  Edition,  and 
edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Dr  Emit  Reich.  London: 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1905.     Cr.  Zvo,fp.  360.    6s  nett. 

That  this  book  should  have  come  in  Florence  to  a  third 
edition  within  a  few  months  is  no  bad  sign  of  the  Italian 
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reading  public.  It  is  not  a  learned  or  discriminating 
treatise,  and  the  legal  problem  which  it  starts  it  scarcely 
treats  seriously.  But  it  is  a  warm  and  eloquent  Vie  de 
Jisus^  on  the  side  of  the  relations  of  Jesus  to  the  poor,  to 
property,  and  to  social  institutions.  Starting,  like  Renan, 
from  the  supposed  Galilean  crusade  against  riches,  Signor 
Rosadi  acutely  differentiates  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  primitive 
Christianity  from  that  of  Socialism  or  collectivism.  ''  By  its 
profound  individualism,  and  its  n^;ation  of  every  rule  and 
every  constitution  of  the  State,  the  City  of  God  prepared 
by  Jesus  would  be  comparable  rather  to  Anarchism  than 
Socialism  :  a  mild,  sweet,  and  holy  anarchy,  in  which  all  law 
and  every  activity  of  life  would  be  left  to  the  liberty  of  the 
soul  and  the  conscience  of  the  perfectible  individual.''  There 
is  much  historical  truth  here.  But  this  sweet  anarchism — 
which  ignores  and  transcends,  rather  than  opposes,  the 
peaceful  bonds  of  our  civil  life — ^was  not  easily  attained  or 
assimilated  by  the  followers  of  Jesus  then,  nor  is  it  now.  As 
the  life  of  the  teacher  of  Nazareth  developed.  His  passion  for 
the  fatherless  souls  of  men  was  visibly  far  stronger  than  even 
His  compassion  for  their  starving  bodies.  But  this  develop- 
ment is  not  reflected  in  these  pages,  not  even  as  it  was,  for 
example,  in  our  own  Ecu  Homo  many  years  ago.  Signor 
Rosadi,  deputy  as  well  as  advocate,  has  Anarchist  sym- 
pathies of  a  simpler  and  more  political  type ;  and  this  must 
be  remembered  in  justice  to  our  author  if  he  seems  helpless 
and  hurried  in  dealing  with  the  final  collision — ^the  collision 
first  with  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and  then  with  that 
other  judge  who  could  have  no  power  at  all  unless  it  were 
given  him  from  above. 

It  is  not,  as  Dr  Emil  Reich's  unwise  Preface  might  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  Tuscan  author  has  any  objection  to 
criticism,  higher  or  lower.  Rosadi  indeed  relies  throughout 
on  an  indiscriminate  and  undigested  variety  of  critical  read- 
ing, is  content  to  found  upon  Hamack  when  he  would 
more  wisely  have  studied  Mommsen,  and  readily  ignores 
or  contradicts  one  Gospel  when  another  suggests  a  short  cut 
for  his  theory.  But  everywhere  there  is  the  irresponsible 
— ^too  often    the    merely  rhetorical — attitude  of  one  who. 
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though  apparently  not  a  strict  Catholic,  has  been  accustomed 
to  accept  the  most  baseless  Church  tradition  along  with  the 
ascertained  facts  and  sources  of  early  Christianity.  The 
well-known  passage  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  Josephus, 
narrating  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  quotes 
unhesitatingly.  The  fact  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  thinks,  must 
have  found  its  way  to  the  Court  of  Rome — ^**  in  fact,  two 
letters  in  Greek  are  ascribed  to  Pilate ! "  He  knows  that 
no  one  believes  in  them,  but  still  "the  existence  of  mch 
acts  is  evidenced  by  the  oldest  fathers  of  the  Church,"  and 
accordingly  he  prints  these  particular  inventions  in  three 
pages  of  close  Latin,  adding  simply,  "the  forgery  could 
not  well  be  more  frivolous  or  evident"  But  indeed  this 
curious  irresolution,  or  perhaps  this  mere  unwillingness  to 
delete  what  he  has  spread  over  many  pages  of  his  book, 
and  has  found  reason  thereafter  to  disbelieve,  is  character- 
istic of  our  author,  most  of  all  when  he  comes  to  the 
trial,  and  the  famous  question  whether  it  was  the  judges 
that  were  unjust  or  the  law,  or  both.  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  enough  merely  to  indicate  his  peculiarities 
of  view. 

He  starts,  unfortunately,  by  denying  the  right  of  the 
Sanhedrin  even  to  arrest  Jesus,  omitting  to  notice  that  the 
precise  charge  to  be  brought  against  the  Prophet  would  in 
Hebrew  law  depend  on  what  the  witnesses  might  publicly 
say.  He  agrees  through  a  hundred  pages  that  the  Sanhed- 
rin had  no  jurisdiction  for  this  trial,  because  the  final  charge 
before  them  was  one  the  proper  sentence  for  which  was 
death ;  and  death,  it  is  admitted,  they  could  not  themselves 
inflict.  And  then  he  takes  it  all  back  by  avowing  (p.  170) 
that  even  after  "the  arrival  of  the  Roman  eagles,"  the 
Jerusalem  authorities  "might  have  condemned  the  blas- 
phemies of  a  false  prophet,  and  have  denounced  him  to  the 
Roman  governor  as  a  possible  disturber  of  public  peace." 
He  even  adds  (p.  200)  that  "the  orthodox  Jew  and  the 
Christian  rationalist  might  not  only  pardon,  but  even 
approve,  the  Sanhedrin,  if  they  had  condemned  Jesus  upon 
a  recc^nised  principle,  with  due  spontaneity  and  form  of 
procedure  " — precisely  the  question  which  should  have  been 
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from  the  first  proposed.  In  the  matter  of  the  Roman  trial 
the  case  is  worse.  Our  author  actually  says  that  "it  is 
certain  that  in  the  provinces  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  criminal  trials  as  was  observed  in  cases  tried  in  Rome  " ; 
and  he  means  in  cases  tried  in  Rome  against  a  Roman 
citizen.  For  after  giving  in  detail  the  forms  prescribed  by 
Roman  law  during  a  prosecution  which  must  be  protracted 
through  "  three  market  days,"  and  with  "  three  orations,  one 
per  diem,"  and  a  final  appeal  to  the  sovereign  people  "  to 
consider  the  plea  and  give  their  votes,"  he  sums  up  with 
justice  that  "  not  one  of  the  simple  and  rational  forms  of 
the  Roman  law  was  observed  by  Pilate."  Pilate  himself 
(whose  sin  was  at  least  not  precipitation)  he  treats  in  the 
curious  twofold  way  already  noticed.  The  governor's 
character  ''contained  nothing  of  that  feeble  guardedness, 
nothing  of  that  pusillanimous  hesitancy  which  has  become 
part  of  most  people's  opinion  of  him  " — an  opinion  they 
have  derived  from  the  Gospels  rather  than  from  Philo. 
But  six  pages  after  he  exclaims  eloquently  that  Dante  must 
have  pointed  to  Pilate  and  no  other  as  the  man  who  made 
"  the  great  refusal."  He  is  indeed  the  prototype  of  all  who, 
"^  ever  wavering  between  good  and  evil,  wash  their  hands," 
and  it  was  his  ^  cowardice  of  cowardice  "  in  the  supreme  act 
of  injustice  which  the  world  has  known  that  made  him  for 
ever  displeasing  to  God  and  to  the  enemies  of  God.  These 
things  do  not  hang  together.  But  they  were  scarcely 
intended  to  do  so.  A.  Taylor  Innes. 

Edinburgh. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  A  Continuous  Narrative  in 
the  Words  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  Introduction  and  Notes^  by  Joseph  John 
Scott^  M.A.f  Canon  oj Manchester.  London :  John  Murray , 
1905.    Pa  353-     7J.6rf. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  harmonise  the  Gospels  into  a 
continuous  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ,  with  a  view  to 
assist  those  students  and  teachers  who  are  becoming  afraid 
of  the  inroads  on  the  Bible  made  by  modern  criticism,  and 
shaken  in  their  belief  in  its  reliability.     The  main  body  of 
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the  work  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  which  contains 
sections  on  textual  criticism,  higher  criticism,  inspiration  of 
the  Gospels,  chronolc^jy  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a  short  section  on  English 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  In  the  sections  on 
criticism,  the  author  is  eminently  conservative.  The 
Gospels  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  men  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  no  vital  contradiction  is  admitted  in  the 
differences  between  St  John  and  the  Synoptists.  Among 
the  Synoptists  the  author  confesses  to  a  preference  for 
St  Luke,  and  when  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  differ,  no  growth 
of  tradition  is  seen,  but  it  is  assumed  that  St  Luke  intended 
to  correct  St  Mark.  In  the  chronology  definite  dates  are 
fixed  for  the  more  important  events,  though  the  author 
admits  that  these  may  have  to  be  reconsidered  in  view  of 
any  fresh  light  that  may  hereafter  be  thrown  upon  this  com- 
plicated subject.  The  section  on  geography  is  interesting, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  very  good  map  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  the  Scripture  narrative  is 
arranged  with  great  care,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  story  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  Authorised  Version  is  used,  with  a 
certain  number  of  corrections,  of  which  a  list  is  given.  The 
text  has  been  selected  from  the  Gospel  which  is  regarded 
as  giving  the  best  account  of  each  incident,  and  the  others 
are  referred  to  in  the  notes.  It  would  have  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading  if  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses 
had  been  placed  in  the  margin  instead  of  in  the  text.  Very 
full  explanatory  notes  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  ps^e. 

In  a  series  of  detached  notes  at  the  end  various  subjects 
are  discussed,  such  as  the  virgin  birth,  the  brethren  of  our 
Lord,  the  Temptation,  the  Transfiguration,  the  hours  of  the 
Gospels,  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St  Mark,  etc.,  and  very 
full  and  useful  indexes  are  supplied.  The  book  will  appeal 
to  a  wide  circle  of  those  who  may  be  called  general  readers, 
no  special  knowledge  or  theological  training  being  required 
to  follow  its  arguments,  but  it  will  hardly  touch  the  real 
difficulties  of  those  who  have  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  criticism,  or  to  whom  its  conclusions  appeal. 

Mauchline,  JOSEPH   MITCHELL. 
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THE  OXYRHYNCHUS  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS,  found 
in  1903,  with  the  Sayings  called  ^'Logia,"  found  in 
1897:  A  Lecture,  by  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.  Oxford, 
1905.     Pp.  iv.  +  36.     2s.  neU. 

The  interest  awakened  by  the  second  batch  of  Oxyrhynchus 
"  Sayings  of  Jesus  "  (the  term  Logia  should  now  be  dropped 
as  proved  incorrect)  has  been  nothing  like  that  taken  in  the 
first,  published  just  eight  years  ago.  Yet  to  scholars  the  later 
group  is  the  more  valuable,  as  giving  more  clues  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  collection  as  a  whole.  Most  fortunately, 
it  contains  certain  prefatory  words,  as  well  as  the  first  five 
paragraphs  introduced  by  the  formula  "  Saith  Jesus,"  which 
continues  throughout  In  the  judgment  of  Dr  Taylor  these 
opening  words  define  the  occasion  on  which  the  Sayings  are 
represented  as  having  been  uttered  in  the  form  here  given. 
It  was  the  occasion  described  in  John  xx.  26,  when  "  after 
eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 
them."  It  was  then  that  Jesus  appeared,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Luke  xxiv.  44^,  "said  unto  them.  These  are  my  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you.  .  .  . 
Then  opened  he  their  mind,"  etc.  That  the  compiler  of 
our  Sayings  had  these  passages  in  mind  is  manifest.  Thus 
the  situation  is  definitely  post-resurrectional,  and  the  aim  of 
the  collection  is  to  set  forth  the  more  inner  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  as  "  Jesus  the  Living  One  "  (or  Lord 
— ^in  either  case  possibly  with  reference  to  Acts  i.  2  /,  or 
Apoc  i.  17^  18)  opened  it  up  plainly  to  disciples  now 
fitter  to  receive  such  "knowledge"  in  a  spiritual  sense 
(cf.  Saying  iv.).  Thus  the  final  stimulus  to  the  writing 
of  such  a  Gospel  (for  it  is  a  Gospel  of  a  sort)  came  from 
the  Johannine  Gospel,  from  which  also  came  the  saying 
which  is  quoted  as  motto  or  promise  covering  the  whole  : 
"  and  He  said  (Verily  I  say V  whosoever  shall  hearken  unto 
these  words,  of  Death  he  surely  shall  not  taste."  But  the 
impulse  to  put  forth  such  a  fresh  paraphrase  of  the  Evan- 
gelical material  found  in  our  Gospels  was  inherent  in  the 
use  which  had  already  been  made  of  it  in  the  oral  catechesis 

^  Here  1  quote  Dr  Taylor's  restoration  of  the  lacuna — as  elsewhere,  save  as  other- 
wise indicated. 
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blindness,   in   that    they   see   not   their  own    misery   and 
poverty. 

"  Yet  am  I  with  the  ones  or  twos,  to  be  found  of  each  who 
seeks  strenuously  in  the  path  of  his  daily  toil. 

*'  Mere  earthly  or  racial  kinship  confers  no  advantage,  rather 
the  reverse. 

"  The  city  (of  Saying  ii.)  rests  on  the  bed-rock  of  the  high 
Mount  of  God,  and  so  is  sure  both  to  abide  and  to  be  seen. 

"  Yet  let  each  remember  that  it  is  possible  to  hear  unre- 
ceptively." 

In  order  to  finish  off  this  line  of  argument,  let  us  see  how  it* 
applies  also  to  the  smaller  group  of  Sayings  which  Drs  Grenfall 
and  Hunt  do  not  associate  with  the  same  collection,  but 
give    as    a    "Fragment  of  a  lost  Gospel."      It  runs  as 
follows : — 

"  (Take  not  thought)  from  ^  morn  till  eve,  nor  from  even 
till  mom,  either  for  your  food,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  for 
your  raiment,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Ye  are  far  better  than 
the  lilies,  which  (card  ^  not)  nor  yet  spin ;  (and)  having  one 
garment,  what  lack  (they)  ?  And  ye,  who '  could  add  to 
your  stature  ?     He  Himself  will  give  you  your  garment 

"  His  disciples  say  unto  Him,  When  wilt  thou  be  manifest 
to  us,  and  when  shall  we  see  thee?  Saith  He,  When  ye 
shall  put  off  your  garments  and  not  feel  shame." 

"  He  began  to  say,  (The  key  of  knowledge  they)  hid  ; 
(themselves  they)  entered  (not)  in,  (nor  suffered  they  those 
who  were)  entering  (to  enter).  (But)  ye,  become  (ye)  wise 
as  (serpents  and)  innocent  (as)  doves." 

Here,  though  the  lacuna  rather  spoils  any  sequence 
there  may  be,  we  can  make  out  that  Jesus  is  enforcing  an 
unworldly  simplicity,  which  is  exempt  from  care  about  its 

^  Observe  this  turn  of  thought  is  other  than  that  in  Matthew  vi.  34,  <<Take, 
therefore,  no  thought /or  th4  morrow" 

'  I  read  96  ^ahtt  in  the  partial  gap,  where  the  editors  and  Dr  Taylor  read 
a^dP€t,  which  makes  the  oM  come  oddly  before  ri^et.  It  is  quite  like  reflective 
tradition  to  complete  the  metaphor  in  "  spin  not" 

'  The  answer  understood  is  "God  alone,"  the  antecedent  of  aMf  in  the  next 
sentence. 
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clothes,^  and  which  shall  issue  in  a  return  to  paradisaical 
unconcern  whether  it  wear  any  clothes  at  all.  Such  is  the 
true  key  to  the  kingdom,  which  the  Pharisees  hid,  but  which 
is  restored  in  the  wise  innocence  of  Jesus'  true  disciples. 
Surely  this  is  absolutely  in  line  with  both  groups  of  the 
recognised  Sayings^  with  their  "  fasting  to  the  world "  and 
wisdom  deeper  than  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  we  can  well 
imagine  the  Fragment  itself  as  forming  part  of  the  con- 
ditions of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  as  described  in 
some  section  coming  before  or  after  the  second  group  of  Say- 
ings. The  one  seeming  objection  to  this,  namely,  the  more 
historic  setting  given  to  the  Sayings  in  the  Fragment,  in 
contrast  to  the  formal  ^  Saith  Jesus,"  loses  most  of  its  force 
when  we  consider  the  analc^ies  furnished  by  the  New 
Sayings.  Thus  Dr  Taylor  asks :  "  Why  should  this  Frag- 
ment  be  imagined  to  be  part  jof  a  Gospel  ?  To  its  one 
question  and  answer  correspond  the  like  in  the  second  and 
fifth  New  Sasdngs;  and  the  contents  of  its  sections  pro- 
perly belong  to  such  a  variety  of  contexts  that  I  can  only 
see  in  it  another  selection  of  Sayings  of  Jesus.''  For  our 
part,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  belong  to  the  same 
selection  of  Sayings ;  nor  do  we  see  ground  for  drawing 
the  distinction  between  such  a  collection  and  "  a  Gospel " 
which  both  Dr  Taylor  and  the  editors  assume.  Before  the 
discovery  of  the  fresh  part  of  the  ''  Sayings,"  it  was  assumed 
that  "  Saith  Jesus  "  was  a  purely  didactic,  mystic,  or  non- 
historical  formula,  binding  the  whole  collection  together  by 
a  uniform  nexus.  This  has  now  been  definitely  disproved. 
We  have  an  historic  sittiation  described  and  a  dialc^ue 
commenced.'    Who  shall  say  that  the  formula  "  Saith  Jesus  " 

^  The  unworldly  note  is  the  more  manifest,  if,  as  Dr  Taylor  suggests,  it  is  not 
so  much  "  carking  care,"  such  as  the  poor  know,  that  is  in  question,  but  the  care 
of  superfluity;  e.g,  what  to  Wear  "at  this  or  that  time  of  the  day.  The  lilies 
have  BO  changes  of  raiment ;  what  do  they  lack  ?"  So  *'  Qem.  Pad,  ii.  lo  (p.  231 ) 
makes  the  '  what'  of  Matt.  tL  25  exclude  variety." 

*  In  view,  however,  of  the  ideal  character  of  both  the  situation  and  the  dialogue, 
it  is  natural  that  the  standpoint  should  not  be  rigorously  maintained  throughout 
Such  occasional  lapses  would  be  the  easier,  if  the  formula  "  Saith  Jesus  "  were  the 
one  usually  employed  in  oral  cai^hens.  We  may  thus  explain  more  com- 
pletely the  emergence  of  the  second  person  singular,  natural  to  catechesis,  e»g,  in 
New  Sayings  iv.,  and  several  times  in  the  Sayings  of  1897. 
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ran  monotonously  throughout,  without  ever  losii^  its 
expressed  subject  or  varying  the  historic  present  by  an 
imperfect,  as  seemingly  in  the  Fragment?  But  whether 
there  be  such  simple  variety  and  flexibility  as  this  in  the 
**  Sayings,"  or  whether  it  be  ruled  out — and  with  it  the 
'^  Fragment " — it  is  quite  artificial  to  deny  the  title  of  Gospel 
to  the  recc^^ised  Oxyrhynchus  collection. 

Once  this  is  admitted,  the  suggestion  put  forward  in  a 
paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  last  January  comes 
into  view,  namely,  that  this  body  of  Sayings  is  identical 
with  that  ** Gospel  according  to  Hebrews"  from  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cites,  in  loose  paraphrastic  form 
(differing  in  two  places),  a  Sashing  agreeing  closely  with 
the  first  of  the  New  Sayings.  Such  a  theory  carries  with 
it  also  a  distinction  between  the  Greek  work  known  to 
Clement  as  the  '*  Gospel  according  to  Hebrews  "  (presumably 
the  work  of  Alexandrine  Jewish  Christians — ^for  Christian 
Jews  were  not  called  "  Jews "  but  "  Hebrews "),  and  the 
Aramaic  Gospel  cited  by  Jerome,  as  well  by  Origen,  under 
the  same  descriptive  title.  That  the  former  was  known  by 
other  names  at  different  times  and  in  different  circles  is 
quite  likely.  It  may  well  be  referred  to  by  Origen  himself 
as  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  which  he  names  along  with 
the  "  Gospel  according  to  (the)  Egyptians  "  ;  for  the  Apostles 
as  a  body  appear  in  our  Sayings  as  interlocutors.  Yet 
originally  it  may  have  been  known  by  a  simpler  and 
more  descriptive  name,  like  "  Sayings  of  Jesus." 

As  to  the  provenance  and  date  of  our  Sa)dngs,  Dr 
Taylor  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  defining  their  place  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  as  did  Dr  Sanday  prior  even  to 
the  illuminating  discovery  of  the  New  Sayings.  "There 
was,"  wrote  Dr  Sanday  in  1897  {Two  Lectures  on  the 
"  Sayings  of  Jesus]'  p.  48),  "  a  cultivated  Judaism  at  Alex- 
andria as  well  as  in  Palestine,  and  the  line  of  thought 
expressed  in  the  Sayings  appears  to  be  Alexandrian  rather 
than  Palestinian.  We  could  imagine  that  they  were  in  the 
succession  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  with  a  tinge  from 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  ...  It  is  the  great  interest  of  the 
Logia  that  in  any  case  they  introduce  us  to  a  side-growth  of 
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primitive  Christianity  which  has  hitherto  been  hidden."  I 
should  go  further,  and  claim  that  they  reveal  more  than  a 
"  side-growth."  Like  the  Didachiy  which  in  many  ways  is 
the  most  analogous  phenomenon  known  to  us,  they  rather 
supply  the  missing  link  needful  to  make  clearer  the  tran- 
sition from  the  Apostolic  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament 
to  a  very  widespread  type  of  still  primitive  Christianity,  that 
conditioned  by  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  Hellenistic  Judaism 
in  its  great  centres  outside  Palestine  and  particularly  in 
Alexandria.  Accordingly  I  adhere  essentially  to  the  theory 
of  the  entire  collection  which  the  Sayings  of  1897  suggested 
to  me,  viz.  that  it  was  ''  a  Manual  for  Inquirers  and  Catechu- 
mens, compiled  among  Jewish  Christians  in  Egypt,  in  the 
second  or  third  generation  of  the  Church's  life."  The  New 
Sayings  enable  one  to  see  that  it  was  in  form  a  Gospel 
harmony,  or  fresh  synthesis  of  the  Sayings  in  our  Gospels 
which  seemed  of  most  abiding  and  universal  application 
outside  Palestine,  taken  along  with  and  in  the  light  of 
others  ^  evohed  fSrom  the  canonical  and  other  writings,"  to 
use  Dr  Taylor's  happy  description  of  the  seemingly  "  new  " 
Sayings  attributed  to  Jesus.  Such  an  evolution  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  oral  tradition  of  the  compiler's  circle,  in 
which  Greek  maxims,  eg.  as  to  the  place  ^  of  '*  wonder  "  in 
the  soul's  awakening,  were  also  current.  The  compiler 
himself  was  "a  Graeco- Egyptian  Jew  under  Palestinian 
influence  .  .  .  who  has  heartily  embraced  Christianity," 
his  date  being  ''about  120  A.D."  (Sanday,  Ix,  44,  49). 
This  seems  preferable  to  Dr  Taylor's  150-200  A.D.,  whether 
we  regard  internal  evidence  generally,  or  that  special  part 
of  it  which  is  conditional  on  our  view  that  the  Fragment 
belongs  to  the  same  collection.  The  latter  piece  of  evidence 
would  tend  to  connect  the  collection  with  the  Gospel 
according  to   the   Egyptians,   possibly   in   such   a  way  as 

>  Dr  Taylor  (p.  31)  CeuIs  to  note  that  thb  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  Saying  i. 
as  in  Greek  philosophic  thought.  There  ''  Wonder  begets  wisdom,  which  confers 
true  kingship.  This  is  the  core  of  the  Saying."  Not  so.  This  is  the  philosophic 
Clement's  reading.  But  the  idea  in  the  Saying  itself,  going  back  to  a  marked 
feature  of  early  Christian  experience  (cf.  Barn.  xvi.  10,  2  Clem.  xiiL  3,  4),  is 
that  wonder  follcws,  as  the  glow  of  emotion,  on  discovery  of  the  hidden  wisdom 
of  Jesus'  words — a  thought  appropriate  to  Revelation,  as  distinct  from  Nature. 
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to  make  that  Gospel  dependent,  perhaps  lai^ely  so,  on  the 
Sayings  of  Jesus,  i,e.  the  Alexandrine  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews.  For  few  can  doubt  that  the  saying  in  the 
Fragment  touching  the  freedom  from  shame  of  humanity 
restored  to  its  primitive  simplicity  {cf.  Bam.  vL  13),  is  prior  ^ 
to  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Grospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians  as  cited  by  Clement  (perhaps  from  Cassian 
the  Encratite),  and  even,  as  it  seems,  by  2  Clement^  xii.  2. 
But  Lightfoot  dates  2  Clement  c.  120-140  A.D.,  and  with 
good  reason.  If,  then,  the  Gospel  of  the  more  Egyptian 
wing  of  Greek  Christianity  in  Alexandria  arose  not  later 
than  120-130  A.D. — so  as  to  be  used  as  it  is  in  2  Clement — 
and  itself  is  later  than  our  Hellenistic  Gospel ;  the  "  Sayings 
of  Jesus  "  may  have  been  compiled  ^.  1 10  A.D.,  but  certainly 
not  later  than  1 20  A.D. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  matter  for  the  present,  in  the 
hope  that  such  possibilities  will  direct  more  attention  to  the 
Sayings  than  they  seem  to  be  receiving  in  their  historical 
relations  among  English-speaking  scholars.  The  present 
edition,  while  by  no  means  definitive,  as  we  have  shown, 
will  be  found  to  afford  most  valuable  materials  for  further 
and  yet  more  many-sided  research. 

Oxford.  Vernon  Bartlet. 


EARLY  EASTERN  CHRISTIANITY,  St  Margaret's 
Lectures,  1904,  on  the  Sjrriac  -  Speaking  Church, 
by  F.  Crawford  Burkitt,  Lecturer  in  PcUceography  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  London:  John  Murray^ 
1904.     ivo.    Pp,  xii.,  228.    6s.  nett. 

This  fascinating  and  scholarly  volume  will  enhance  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  who  is  already  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  ♦representatives  of  Cambridge  theo- 
logical learning.  The  opening  pages  seem  to  indicate  that 
Mr  Burkitt  hopes  that  his  readers  will  not  be  limited  to  the 

^  This  would  not  necessarily  prove  literary  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
Gospel  containing  the  later  form,  since  it  might  embody  an  oral  tradition  in 
which  the  Saying  had  undergone  transformation.  But  it  does  rather  favour 
priority  in  date  for  the  document  in  which  the  simpler  form  appears. 
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*'  fit  audience,  though  few,"  of  professed  students ;  and  the 
book  will  appeal  not  merely  to  teachers,  authors,  examiners, 
and  examinees,  but  also  to  all  who  take  a  serious  interest  in 
the  annals  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  its  con- 
tents can  only  be  adequately  understood  by  those  who  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  text  and 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Church.  With  this 
preliminary  equipment  the  lectures  may  be  read  with  profit 
and  delight;  moreover,  the  ''professed  student"  will  be 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  valuable  informa- 
tion without  wrestling  with  the  involved  obscurity  which 
some  writers  seem  to  consider  a  note  of  profound  scholar- 
ship. 

The  six  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  sketch  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Syriac-speaking  Church,  i>. 
the  Church  of  Edessa  and  the  Euphrates  Valley,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  One  lecture 
gives  a  careful  account  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  There  are  five  photographs  of  Edessa 
from  different  points  of  view. 

Mr  Burkitt  rightly  emphasises  the  importance  of  the 
Church  of  Edessa  as  an  independent  development  of 
Christianity,  free,  in  a  measure,  from  the  Greek  influence 
that  dominated  most  of  the  other  Christian  communities. 
The  study  of  its  doctrine  and  practices  affords  fresh  illustra- 
tions of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  principle  quod  semper^ 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  can  be  enforced  outside  of 
the  very  narrowest  limits.  Our  author  points  out  that  the 
orthodoxy  of  Aphraates  is  unchallenged,  and  yet  "  To  him 
Christianity  was  the  revelation  of  a  Divine  Spirit  dwelling 
in  man  and  fighting  against  moral  evil,  not  first  and  fore- 
most a  tissue  of  philosophical  speculation  about  the  nature 
of  the  Divinity  in  itself.  But  this  is  wholly  alien  to  the 
temper  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity,  as  it  manifests 
itself  from  the  fourth  century  onwards"  (p.  85). 

Like  other  scholars,  Mr  Burkitt  rejects  the  legends  con- 
tained in  the  Doctrine  ofAddai^  the  apocryphal  correspondence 
between  Christ  and  Abgar,  and  the  conversion  of  Edessa  by 
Addai,  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples.     He  places  the 
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mission  of  Addai  and  the  b^nnings  of  Christianity  in 
Edessa  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  holds 
that  Addai  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and  that  his  first  converts 
were  mostly  Jews.  About  A.D.  200,  however,  the  State  of 
Edessa  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Church  b^^n  to  feel  the  influence  of  Greek  Christianity. 
From  that  time  the  life  of  the  Church  of  Edessa  was 
markedly  heterogeneous ;  the  diverse  elements,  native  and 
foreign,  Edessene  and  Greek,  did  not  assimilate,  and  could 
not  be  co-ordinated,  and  in  the  end  the  S}niac-speaking 
Church  broken  up  into  warring  sects. 

In  the  account  of  the  S)niac  versions,  the  very  interesting 
suggestion  is  made  that  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edessa  from 
411  to  435,  had  a  chief  share  in  the  publication  of  the 
Peshitta.  The  theory  has  much  to  commend  it ;  many 
considerations  seem  to  indicate  that  this  version  should  be 
assigned  to  the  early  decades  of  the  fifth  century,  and  if  so 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Rabbula  had  a  hand  in  it  Mr 
Burkitt  is  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  Peshitta 
was  accepted  by  the  Nestorians.  How  could  these  heretics 
accept  the  work  of  an  orthodox  prelate  ?  But  our  author 
rightly  sets  aside  this  objection ;  and  we  should  like  to 
support  him  by  one  or  two  illustrations.  Opposing  sects 
constantly  adopt  useful  practices,  books,  etc.,  etc,  from  one 
another,  almost  as  freely  as  rival  tradesmen  copy  each 
other's  advertisements.  The  early  Church  largely  borrowed 
its  Canon  and  principles  of  ex^esis  from  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  been  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  Christ  The  hymn- 
books  of  Evangelical  Churches  contain  poems  by  Romanists, 
High  Churchmen,  and  Unitarians.  Finally,  to  take  a  still 
closer  parallel,  the  English  version  of  16 11  is  practically 
Anglican,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  any  "  authorisation "  it 
may  possess ;  yet  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers  are  to  be 
found  amongst  Nonconformists. 

Mr  Burkitt  finds  in  the  disasters  which  overwhelmed  the 
Church  of  Edessa  and  its  province  a  warning  as  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  Church  of  England  if  it  allows 
itself  to  be  dominated  by  obscurantism.  The  official 
Christianity  of  Edessa  completed   its  oi^anic    union  with 
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the  Western  Church  only  by  becoming  a  sect  amongst  sects 
in  its  native  province.  Mr  Burkitt  also  critidses  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Bardaisan,  perhaps  the  most  dbtingubhed 
scholar  amongst  the  Edessene  divines,  was  pronounced  a 
heretic  and  described  as  the  last  of  the  Gnostics.  He  con- 
siders that  the  remarkable  and  su^^estive  treatise,  De  Fato^ 
"gives  a  far  truer  picture  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
Bardaisan  and  his  disciples  than  the  spiteful  polemic  of  S. 
Ephraim,  or  the  unintelligently  repeated  catchwords  which 
are  echoed  by  various  late  chroniclers  "  (p.  187).  Further  on 
he  continues :  ''  We  can  see  how  grievously  the  Syriac- 
speaking  Church  suffered  by  failure  to  attract  and  to  bear  with 
the  best  scientific  intellect  of  the  time.  It  is  a  foolish  and 
cowardly  policy  for  a  Church  to  be  tolerant  to  superstition 
and  rigid  towards  reverent  speculation.  The  Syriac-speak- 
ing  Church  ultimately  sank  into  formal  heresies,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  populations  of  the  East  adopted  the  new 
faith  of  Islam  ;  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  much  of  the 
collapse  may  have  had  its  roots  in  intellectual  cowardice " 

(p.  189). 

We  venture,  however,  to  believe  that  no  similar  collapse 
will  befall  the  English  Church ;  it  has  always  shown  a 
genius  for  comprehension,  and  though  its  attitude  towards 
the  pioneers  of  sacred  learning  has  seldom  been  particularly 
appreciative,  it  has  usually  managed  to  "  bear  with  them," 
and  eventually  to  enter  into  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

London.  W.  H.  BENNETT. 

JOHN  KNOX,  A  Biography,  by  the  Rev.  D.  MacMUlan, 
M.A.J  with  an  Appreciation  of  the  Reformer  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Principal  Story,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Melrose.  Pp.  326. 
3J.  6dt  nett. 

JOHN  KNOX,  A  Criticism  and  an  Appreciation,  by  fohn 
Glasse,  MA.y  D.D.   A,  &C.  Black.   Pp.  194-   2s.6d.nett. 

JOHN  KNOX  AND  THE  REFORMATION,  by  Andrew 
Lang.    Longmans.    Svo.    Pp.  296.     10s.  6d  nett. 

Mr  MacMillan's  book,  which  is  intended  to  fill  a  place 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  existing  bi(^aphies  of  Knox, 
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is  a  careful  and  interesting  account  of  the  action  and  thought 
of  the  Reformer  and  of  his  position  in  Scottish  history*  A 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  exposition  which  the  author, 
influenced  by  the  late  Professor  Hastie,  gives  of  Knox's 
theology ;  but  this  exposition  is  of  value  more  for  its  sug- 
gestions than  for  its  solutions  of  problems.  Dealing,  for 
instance,  with  the  reasons  for  the  acceptance  by  the  Scottish 
people  of  the  Calvinistic  type  of  theology,  Mr  MacMillan 
finds  that  the  Reformation  was  a  growth,  and  that  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Growth  there  certainly 
was,  but  the  fact  does  not  explain  the  Calvinistic  type. 
Principal  Story's  "  Appreciation  "  is  a  note  written  by  one 
who  understands  the  Reformer. 

Dr  Glasse,  as  the  title  of  his  book  suggests,  has  both  praise 
and  blame  for  Knox.  A  biography  has  not  been  attempted, 
but  leading  events  have  been  skilfully  and  freely  examined, 
and  sufficient  freedom  has  been  exercised  to  set  forth  the 
mind  of  the  Reformer  and  that  of  his  modem  critic.  Here 
is  one  of  the  sayings  which  make  Dr  Glasse's  little  book 
valuable — "  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  him  (Knox)  for  our 
emancipation  from  his  own  superstitions." 

To  say  that  Mr  Lang  is  prejudiced  against  Knox,  or  that 
he  does  not  understand  him,  would  be  to  indulge  in  mere 
assertion ;  but  he  certainly  does  not  write  as  one  who 
reverences  his  name,  or  as  one  who  can  find  in  the  man  the 
causes  of  his  exaltation  in  the  national  tradition.  A  reader 
of  the  book,  had  he  before  him  no  other  account  of  the 
Reformation  and  its  consequences,  would  not  suspect  that 
Knox  had  grown  into  one  of  Scotland's  heroes.  While 
prejudice  is  not  suggested,  it  is  not  easy  to  sympathise  with 
the  vagaries  of  Mr  Lang's  feeling.  For  instance,  he  writes 
that ''  one  fancies  his  (Knox's)  opinions  and  character  would 
have  been  in  conflict  if  a  chance  of  handing  an  idolater  over 
to  death  had  been  oflered  to  him  "  ;  and  says  in  another  place 
that ''  though  we  do  not  know  that  Knox  was  ever '  accessory 
to  the  death  of  a  single  individual  for  his  religious  opinions," 
we  do  know  that  he  had  not  the  chance."  Again,  he  states 
that  "  the  Government  at  most .  . .  put  one  priest  to  death  "  ; 
but,  in  reference  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  attended 
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mass  in  the  Queen's  Chapel,  he  for  some  reason  declares 
that  ''three  were  outlawed  .  .  .  twenty-one  others  were 
probably  not  hanged ;  the  records  are  lost"  Of  vagaries, 
another  example  may  be  given.  Mary  of  Guise  is  presented 
in  one  place  as  ''  an  amiable  lady  in  an  impossible  position  "  ; 
and  in  another  place  it  is  declared  that ''  the  policy  of  Mary 
of  Guise  certainly  tended  to  make  Scotland  a  mere  province 
of  France,  a  province  infested  by  French  forces." 

Mr  Lang's  attitude  to  the  Scottish  Church  is  that  of  an 
observer  from  the  outside.  He  comes  before  us  as  a  Scot, 
since  he  speaks  of  "  my  dear  country  "  ;  but  he  talks  of 
certain  English  things  as  "our  prayer-book,"  "our  com- 
munion service,"  "  our  liturgy."  Writing  about  the  events 
of  the  year  1 560  he  offers  us  this :  "  Mob  violence, 
oppression  by  Protestant  landlords,  kirk  censure,  imprison- 
ment, fine,  and  exile,  did  their  work  in  suppressing  idolatry 
and  promoting  hypocrisy."  No  one  has  a  right  to  intrude 
into  the  regret  which  is  thus  expressed  :  "  As  the  difference 
between  the  Genevan  and  Anglican  models  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  Civil  War  under  Charles  I.,  the  results  may 
be  regretted  " ;  and  qualified  assent  may  be  given  to  the 
statement  that  "  by  resisting  a  religious  union  "  with  Eng- 
land, Knox  "  left  the  seeds  of  many  sorrows."  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  will  agree  that  "  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  discipline  of  a  small  city 
state,  like  a  Greek  WX/^,  feasible  in  such  a  community  as 
Geneva  at  a  moment  of  spiritual  excitement,  was  brought 
by  Knox  and  his  brethren  into  a  nation  like  Scotland." 
But  what  intelligent,  unprejudiced  and  calm-minded  reader 
of  history  will  say  that  "  the  results  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years  of  unrest,  civil  war,  and  persecution  "  ? 

In  connection  with  the  Confession  of  1 560,  reference  is 
made  to  a  supplication  of  "  the  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses." 
It  is  asserted  that  they  asked  that  Catholic  doctrine  should 
be  abolished  by  Parliament ;  while  what  they  did  demand 
was  the  abolition  of  such  doctrine  and  idolatry  as  are  by 
Grod's  Word  condemned.  They  are  also  represented  as 
declaring  that  the  actual  clergy  are  all  thieves  and  mur- 
derers; whereas  they  offered  to  prove  them  such,  and  to 
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prove  them  rebels  and  traitors  to  the  lawful  authority  of 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrine 
of  lawful  authority  assumes  tacitly  that  the  rulers  are  of 
Knox's  own  opinions ;  and  the  information  is  given  that 
"the  kirk  later  resolutely  stood  up  against  kings  like 
James  VI.,  Charles  L,  and  Charles  II."  The  kirk  certainly 
stood  up  against  kings,  but  let  Mr  Lang  show  that  in  so 
doing  they  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  the  "civil  magis- 
trate," set  forth  in  the  Confession.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Confession  there  is  the  well-known  invitation  to  anyone  to 
point  out  any  article  in  it  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  there  is  the  promise  of  satisfaction.  Mr  Lang  seems 
to  suspect  the  invitation,  as  he  says  that  written  criticism 
was  offered,  and  the  critic  escaped  arrest  by  a  lucky  accident. 
The  reference  is  evidently  to  Ninian  Winzet,  who  entered 
into  controversy  with  Knox ;  but  it  is  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  invitation  was  not  issued  in  the  name  of  Knox  or 
the  Church,  but  was  given  by  "  the  estates  of  Scotland." 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  is  subjected  to  a  short 
examination.  In  the  chapter  on  the  admission  of  ministers 
there  is  the  injunction  that  the  people  are  to  be  exhorted  to 
obey  the  commandments  which  their  ministers  speak  from 
Grod's  mouth  and  book.  The  obedience  seems  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  spiritual  order,  and  is  surely  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Mr  Lang,  however,  asserts  that  "the  practical 
result  of  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  preachers  to  implicit 
obedience  was  more  than  a  century  of  turmoil,  civil  war, 
revolution,  and  reaction."  The  century  beginning  in  1561 
was  a  period  of  reaction !  What  was  the  glory  or  greatness 
of  the  antecedent  century  ?  The  commentary  on  the  rule 
for  ordination  and  the  giving  up  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
imposition  of  hands,  "  seeing  the  miracle  is  ceased,"  is  worthy 
of  note.  We  are  told  that  "  the  miracle  had  not  ceased,  if 
it  was  true  that '  the  commandments '  issued  in  sermons — 
political  sermons  often — really  deserved  to  be  obeyed,  as 
men  'would  obey  God  Himself.*  C'est  \k  le  miracle!" 
Probably  all  that  requires  to  be  said  is  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  the  sermons,  and  whatever 
obedience  may  have  been  claimed  by  the  ministers,  Mr 
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Lang  is  dealing  with  the  Book  of  Discipline,  which  did  not 
require  obedience  simply  to  commandments  issued  in  sermons, 
but  to  the  commandments  which  the  ministers  ''  pronounce 
from  God's  mouth  and  book." 

The  ecclesiastical  polity  set  forth  by  Knox,  and  completed 
by  Andrew  Melville,  resulted  in  civil  war  and  persecution. 
This  is  Mr  Lang's  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Scotland 
in  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution 
Settlement  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  remains  to-day  unshaken^  and  the  existing  stability 
is  due  to  the  defence  made  by  the  Churchmen  against  the 
attacks  of  kings.  Abolition  of  Presbyterianism,  establishment 
of  Episcopacy,  arbitrary  intrusion  of  Perth  Articles,  com- 
pulsory use  of  a  liturgy  made  in  England,  are  details  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  fact  remains  that 
at  the  Revolution  Settlement  there  was  no  making  of  a  new 
and  cunningly  devised  constitution,  but  there  was  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Church  as  it  stood,  with  its  liberties  guaranteed 
by  King  James,  at  the  close  of  the  first  generation  after  the 
Reformation.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Knox  resisted 
a  religious  union  with  England,  and  so  doing  left  the  seeds 
of  many  sorrows.  He  may  have  resisted,  as  much  depends 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  had  a  religious  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  been  effected  by  any  possible 
means,  it  is  an  historical  probability  that  the  seeds  of  sorrow 
would  have  been  multiplied.  It  is  meaningless  to  recon- 
stitute history,  and  present-day  reformers  of  bygone  centuries 
may  be  left  to  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  fancies. 
Knox,  if  one  man  may  be  selected  for  responsibility  and 
honour,  gave  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  its  theology  and  its 
government ;  and  the  Scottish  people,  who  have  not  yet 
repudiated  either  Calvinism  or  Presbyterianism,  have  no 
reason  to  refuse  their  reverence  to  the  reformer  because  of 
unrest,  civil  war,  and  persecution,  for  which  he  was  or  was 
not  responsible. 

As  a  politician  and  an  historian  Knox,  according  to  Mr 
Lang,  resembled  Charles  L  in  "  sailing  as  near  the  wind  "  as 
he  could,  and  the  circumstance  makes  him  more  human  and 
interesting.      There   are  some  who,  without  the  guilt  of 
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hypocrisy,  would  not  think  Knox  more  human  were  they 
compelled  to  admit  the  chaises  preferred  against  him  by 
Mr  Lang.  "  Who  wrecked  Perth  ?  "  is  the  heading  of  one 
of  the  pages  of  Mr  Lang's  book,  and  we  are  told  that  Knox 
provides  two  different  answers.  According  to  the  "  History," 
the  whole  multitude  convened,  not  of  '^the  gentlemen" 
nor  of  the  "  earnest  professors,"  but  "  of  the  rascal  multi- 
tude," destroyed  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monasteries. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs  Locke,  Knox  says — and  Mr  Lang's  words 
must  be  used — that  "the  brethren,"  after  "complaint  and 
appeal  made  "  against  the  R^ent,  levelled  with  the  ground 
the  three  monasteries,  burned  all  "  monuments  of  idolatry  " 
accessible,  "and  priests  were  commanded,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  desist  from  their  blasphemous  mass."  The  two 
answers,  as  stated  by  Mr  Lang,  are  indeed  different  The 
account  in  the  "  History  "  was  the  one  intended  for  "  con- 
temporary foreign  as  well  as  domestic  readers  " ;  while  the 
performances  attributed  to  the  brethren,  in  the  letter  to  Mrs 
Locke,  "  were  of  a  kind  which  Calvin  severely  rebuked." 
Was  Knox  a  liar  ?  Ugly  though  the  question  is,  it  must 
be  asked,  -and  to  answer  it  we  must  pass  from  Mr  Lang's 
words  to  those  of  Knox  himself.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
"  History  "  Knox  attributed  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
to  the  "rascal  multitude."  Is  it  correct  to  state  that  to 
Mrs  Locke  Knox  declared  that  the  brethren  levelled 
monasteries  ?  The  words  of  the  letter  are :  "  The  brethren 
sought  the  next  remedy.  And  first  .  .  .  they  put  to  their 
hands  to  reformation  in  St  Johnston,  where  the  places  of 
idolatry  of  Grey  and  Black  friars,  and  of  Charterhouse 
monks,  were  made  equal  with  the  ground ;  all  monuments 
of  idolatry,  that  could  be  apprehended,  consumed  with 
fire ;  and  priests  commanded,  under  pain  of  death,  to  desist 
from  their  blasphemous  mass."  Is  it  declared  in  these  words 
that  the  brethren  levelled  monasteries  ?  There  is  further  to 
be  taken  into  account,  in  determining  the  destroyers  of  the 
buildings,  that  the  brethren  were  not  singled  out  for  punish- 
ment, but  "a  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
man,  woman,  and  child,  indwellers  there." 

Mr  Lang  has  much  to  say  on  Knox  as  a  politician,  and 
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labours  to  show  that  with  his  associates  he  was  guilty  of 
sedition  and  rebellion.  The  "  fundamentals  "  of  the  ethics  of 
rebellion,  and  the  moral  rights  of  individual  rebels,  have 
not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  a  commonplace  that 
prepress  has  often  advanced  through  rebellion,  and  that 
rebels,  a  multitude  of  them,  have  been  approved  as  heroes ; 
while  rebellion,  without  respect  of  occasion,  is  never  wisely 
advocated,  and  rebels  may  be  either  pests  or  saviours  of 
Society.  The  spectators  of  history,  however,  are  not  likely 
to  be  prejudiced  against  a  man  merely  because  of  rebellion, 
since  the  government  of  his  time  may  have  been  gross 
tyranny.  It  is  nothing  for  or  against  Knox  to  say  that  he 
was  seditious  or  rebellious.  ^Mf  the  menace  against  the 
priests,"  asks  Mr  Lang,  "  and  the  ruin  of  monasteries  were 
not  seditions,  what  is  sedition  ? "  The  ^  Congregation " 
wrote  to  the  Regent  that  if  she  proceeded  in  her  cruelty 
they  would  take  up  the  sword  and  inform  all  Christian 
princes  that  they  had  revolted  solely  because  of  *^  this  cruel, 
unjust,  and  most  tyrannical  murder  intended  against  towns 
and  multitudes."  Mr  Lang's  comment  is, ''  As  if  they  had 
not  revolted  already  ! "  He  adds,  "  Their  pretext  seems  to 
mean  that  they  do  not  want  to  alter  the  sovereigfn  authority, 
a  quibble  which  they  issued  for  several  months,  long  after 
it  was  obviously  false."  They  desired  the  reformation  of 
religion,  and  Knox,  at  least,  had  no  other  concern.  Who 
was  there  who  wished  Elizabeth  to  have  power,  in  Scotland, 
through  an  alliance  with  the  Hamiltons ;  or  who  beyond 
the  Hamiltons  wished  the  head  of  the  Hamiltons  to  reign, 
unless  the  cause  of  God  was  to  be  served  ?  The  interests 
of  the  Reformers  could  be  furthered  by  the  help  of  the 
Regent  or  the  Queen,  and  they  were  wise  enough  not  to 
despise  that  help.  There  certainly  were  plans  suggested 
for  securing  reformation  by  overthrowing  the  existing 
Government;  but  which  plan  had  passed  beyond  words? 
It  was  no  change  of  dynasty  that  was  threatened  when 
the  Congregation  wrote  to  the  Regent  Pretext  and 
quibble  are  strong  words  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
declaration  that,  except  the  cruelty  be  stayed,  "  we  will  be 
compelled  to  take  the  sword  of  just  defence  against  all  that 
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shall  pursue  us  for  the  matter  of  religion,  and  for  our 
conscience  sake ;  which  ought  not,  nor  may  not  be  subject 
to  mortal  creatures,  further  than  by  God's  word  man  be 
able  to  prove  that  he  hath  power  to  command  us."  There 
is  one  other  document,  that  addressed  by  the  Congregation 
to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to  which  Mr  Lang  draws 
attention.  A  passage  in  it,  which  he  does  not  quote,  shows 
the  attitude  of  the  Congregation  to  authority.  "All 
authority,"  the  words  are,  "  which  God  hath  established,  is 
good  and  perfect,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  of  all  men,  yea  under 
the  pain  of  damnation."  Certain  nobles  who  had  left  the 
Congregation  are  told  that  unless  they  return  they  will  be 
excommunicated  "from  our  society  and  from  all  partici- 
pation with  us  in  the  administration  of  sacraments." 
The  statement  is  made,  "yet  doubt  we  nothing,  but  that 
our  Church,  and  the  true  ministers  of  the  same,  have  the  same 
power  which  our  Master,  Christ  Jesus,  granted  to  His 
Apostles."  Mr  Lang's  words,  in  turn,  may  be  considered : — 
'*  That  priests  by  the  prescription  of  fifteen  centuries,  should 
have  persuaded  themselves  of  their  own  power  to  damn 
men's  souls  to  hell,  cut  them  off  from  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  hand  them  over  to  the  devil,  is  a  painful 
circumstance.  But  Knox,  from  Perth,  asserts  that  the  same 
awful  privilege  is  vested  in  the  six  or  seven  preachers  of 
the  nascent  kirk  with  the  fire-new  doctrine  I "  A  theologian 
might  be  interested  to  hear  what  the  fire-new  doctrine  was. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  Knox  did  not  make  the  claim  for  the 
six  or  seven  preachers  alone,  but  for  the  Church  and  the 
true  ministers  of  the  same.  There  is  dramatic  effect  in  the 
representation — "  men  were  to  be  finally  judged  by  Omni- 
potence on  the  faith  of  what  Willock,  Knox,  Harlaw  .  .  . 
*  trew  ministeris '  thought  good  to  decide  ! "  But  the  repre- 
sentation has  nothing  to  do  with  Knox's  claim.  Excom- 
munication with  its  consequences,  whatever  these  may  be, 
lay  with  the  Church  ;  and  the  proof  that  the  ministers  were 
in  no  sense  priests,  according  to  Knox's  conception,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be  no  ordination  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  the  miracle  having  ceased. 

Truth,  it  is  usually  admitted,  does  not  depend  on  the 
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number  of  its  adherents  ;  and  if  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Scotland,  when  first  organised,  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
men,  it  was  rapid  in  its  progress  to  a  national  institution. 
But  Knox  and  the  Scottish  reformers  did  not  identify  the 
Church  with  the  ministers.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in 
his  writings  that  he  reo^nised  that  the  people  would 
organise  themselves  into  a  religious  community  with  duties 
and  powers ;  and  there  is  proof  surely  in  the  thoroughness 
of  the  1560  movement  that  the  community  or  Church  in 
whose  name  Knox  wrote,  was  more  than  a  few  '*  apostate 
priests."  It  is  well  that  biographers  of  Knox  and  historians 
of  the  Reformation  should  understand,  especially  when 
charges  of  sedition  and  rebellion  are  made,  that  the 
members  of  the  congr^ation,  who  felt  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  ''take  the  sword  of  just  defence''  for  their 
religion,  were  of  sufficient  number  to  persuade  the  nation  to 
their  side,  in  the  year  when  the  celebration  of  the  mass  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  Estates.  Knox  called  the  commons 
of  Scotland  into  being.  He  taught  them  duty,  and  indi- 
cated their  power,  though  his  concern  was  for  religion  alone. 
And  when  he  wrote  for  the  Congregation  and  spoke  of  the 
Church,  he  was  not  simply  the  chief  in  a  company  of  six  or 
seven  ministers.  John  Herkless. 
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nett. 

The  great "  History  of  France,"  edited  by  M.  Lavise,  is  in  no 

sense  of  the  term  an  account  of  the  Church  in  France,  and 
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does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  Church  history  ;  but  when 
the  sixteenth  century  is  reached,  France,  like  almost  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  felt  the  throbs  of  the  great  Refor- 
mation, and  the  story  of  the  religious  movement  must  be  told. 
It  is  good  sometimes  to  listen  to  that  story  related  by  unbiassed 
outsiders  who  can  afford  to  look  at  the  sweep  of  history  with- 
out any  of  the  feelings  of  a  partisan.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  where  ^e  drama  of  the  Reformation  in  France  is  un- 
folded with  more  precision  and  accuracy  than  in  these  volumes. 

The  "  Life  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny,"  by  Mr  Whitehead,  one 
of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  modem  history  school  at  Oxford, 
treats  of  the  same  period,  and  may  be  considered  along  with 
the  volumes  of  M.  Mari^joL 

In  the  fifth  volume,  M.  Lemonnier  has  to  deal  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Reformation,  and 
to  trace  their  course  down  to  1559.  Me  calls  the  one 
VivolutUm  intelleciuelle^  and  the  other  VH}olution  religieuse^ 
and  contrasts  them  in  the  following  way : — 

'*  The  Renaissance  came  from  the  South,  revived  a  pa^an 
antiquity,  and  acknowledged  no  past  but  the  Grseco-Roman. 
As  it  gradually  developed,  it  subordinated,  more  and  more, 
Christian  and  moral  questions  to  intellectual  preoccupations. 
It  easily  became  indifferent  both  in  politics  and  in  religion. 
Hence  it  could  ally  itself  without  difficulty  to  the  monarchy, 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  to  the  Church.  But  it  could  only  in- 
fluence the  upper  classes,  and  never  came  in  contact  with  the 
people. 

*'  The  Reformation  springs  from  the  spirit  of  the  North. 
It  is  a  reaction  against  the  exaggeration  of  ancient  culture, 
and  against  the  scepticism  which  that  culture  gives  rise  to ;  a 
return  to  the  religious  sentiment,  an  act  of  faith  rather  than 
an  act  of  liberty.  It  never  cherished  the  principle  of  liberty 
save  in  its  opposition  to  Catholicism.  As  religion  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  an  affair  of  the  State,  and  as  the 
Reformation  itself  combined  questions  of  State  with  ques- 
tions of  religion,  it  was  inevitably  in  opposition  to  the 
monarchy  and  to  the  ruling  classes.  But  it  was  abo  able 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  people,  and  to  satisfy 
some  of  their  most  cherished  aspirations." 
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The  author  traces  the  religious  revolution  from  its  begin- 
nings in  the  vague  Christian  mysticism  which  a  study  of 
Plato  taught  to  the  circle  of  scholars  surrounding  Margaret 
of  Angoul6me,  through  Leftvre  d'Etaples,  "  who  admirably 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  French  Reformation  before 
Calvin,"  and  who  desired  "reform  without  revolution,  re- 
form by  the  Church,  in  the  Church,  and  with  the  Church," 
through  followers  of  Luther,  down  to  the  advent  of  Calvin, 
who  in  the  end  gathered  together  in  one  all  the  serious 
reformers  in  France. 

If  M.  Lemonnier  permits  himself  to  deviate  from  his  usual 
cold  precision  of  style ;  if  he  ever  rises  to  a  measured  en- 
thusiasm, it  is  in  his  account  of  the  work  of  this  great 
Frenchman,  who  first  won  the  intelligence  of  his  Protestant 
countrymen  by  his  InstituteSy  anc^  then  inspired  them  with 
his  severe  exaltation.  French  Protestantism  became  Calvin- 
ism. The  change  was  gradual.  At  first  the  Reformed  party 
in  France  took  from  Calvinism  nothing  but  a  few  simple 
ideas  and  sentiments  : — 

*'  It  appeared  to  them  the  most  energetic  protest  against 
the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  as  an  ideal 
of  life  both  elevated  and  pure,  as  a  promise  of  an  eternal 
life  of  blessedness  for  the  faithful  and  the  chosen.  It  satis- 
fied the  intellect  which  needed  logic,  and  the  soul  which 
craved  enthusiasm." 

But  soon  the  greatness  of  the  man  absorbed  them.  He 
had  reoi^anised  dc^ma,  liturgic,  and  morality ;  he  also 
created  institutions  in  harmony  with  his  doctrine.  He  was 
their  countryman,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh. 
He  wrote  for  them  in  their  own  language  in  a  pure,  original 
style,  without  dilettanteism,  without  pedantry,  with  vigour 
and  verve;  here  a  passage  of  caustic  irony,  there  one  of  simple 
eloquence,  which  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  people 
because  it  throbbed  with  burning  passion  and  strong  emotion. 
He  was  born  to  be  a  great  leader,  and  spared  no  toil  to 
make  and  stablish  converts.  His  activity  was  prodigious. 
He  kept  up  correspondence  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  co-religionists  in  France.  He  wrote  to  those  suffering 
for  the  faith,  to  those  hesitating  to  declare  themselves.     He 
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answered  questions,  solved  doubts,  instructed  small  com- 
panies of  the  Reformed  how  to  oi^^ise  themselves,  recom- 
mended preachers,  warned  backsliders,  and  heartened  the 
fearful.  He  made  Geneva  an  asylum  for  persecuted  French- 
men ;  he  trained  young  ardent  souls,  fashioned  like  himself, 
to  be  preachers  sent  secretly  throughout  France,  ready  to  run 
all  risks  if  they  could  only  find  opportunity  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  others  he  trained  for  the  no  less  dangerous  work  of 
colporteurs  to  carry  the  forbidden  literature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  their  countrymen. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
Reformation,  fostered  by  these  means,  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  France.  The  king  roused  himself  to  combat  the 
new  faith.  He  created  a  new  court,  the  Chambre  ardenU 
(1547),  for  the  express  purpose  of  subduing  Calvinism. 
One  persecuting  edict  after  another  indicated  the  fierce 
desire  to  overcome  the  new  faith ;  and  still  it  grew.  M. 
Lemonnier  tells  how  the  Protestants  b^an  to  organise  them- 
selves in  churches — all  that  was  necessary  being  a  company 
of  the  faithful,  a  preacher  or  preachers,  a  consistory  of  elders 
and  deacons,  who  were  specially  charged  to  be  on  the  out- 
look to  warn  against  the  outbreak  of  persecution :  how  out 
of  the  congr^ations  there  came  a  General  Synod,  with  its 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  its  Confession  of  Faith — all, 
while  the  Church  was  "  under  the  Cross." 

M.  Mari^jol  continues  the  history  under  the  changed 
conditions  which  came  into  existence  after  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  He  has  to  describe  the  New  Protestantism 
called  into  existence  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  nobility  were  joining  the  Reformation,  some  of 
them  from  very  mixed  motives.  This  is  how  he  defines  the 
change : — 

"  The  Reformed  had  hitherto  suffered  imprisonment  and 
butchery  patiently ;  they  had  submitted  to  the  penalties 
which  the  Catholic  State  had  decreed  against  them,  and  had 
gone  to  death  without  challenging  the  power  which  oppressed 
them.  This  was  the  really  evangelical  period  of  the  French 
Reformation.  Under  the  successor  of  Henry  II.  the  atti- 
tude of  the   Nonconformists  differed ;  they  took   arms  to 
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defend  themselves  and  gave  blow  for  blow.  With  the 
apostles  of  the  earliest  period  were  now  joined  adherents 
less  resigned,  soldiers,  lords,  great  nobles  who  had  abjured 
the  Catholic  religion  but  not  the  pride  of  race  and  caste, 
nor  the  fighting  humour  of  men  of  the  sword.  They  had 
changed  their  faith  without  changing  their  souls  or  without 
putting  off  the  old  man." 

Besides,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  placing  the 
royal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  as  the  easiest  way  of  annoy- 
ing that  family,  committed  to  the  most  brutal  Romanism, 
was  to  join  or  at  least  to  favour  the  Reformed,  a  purely 
religious  party  could  scarcely  avoid  numbering  among  its 
adherents  men  who  had  no  very  strong  religious  convictions 
but  who  were  discontented  with  the  state  of  affairs.  When 
the  old  persecutions  were  directed  against  the  Protestants, 
and  that  with  increased  ferocity,  the  thought  of  retaliation 
could  not  fail  to  present  itsel£  Men  discussed  whether  it 
was  not  right  to  get  rid  of  persecutors  by  the  same  violent 
means  that  were  employed  against  themselves. 

Both  Calvin  and  the  Admiral  Coligny,  the  noblest  of 
these  recruits  from  the  higher  classes,  indignantly  repudiated 
the  right  to  requite  legal  murder  with  assassination ;  but 
both  held  that  revolt  against  the  government  of  the  Guises 
was  legitimate,  provided  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the 
Parliaments  (in  the  absence  of  the  States-General)  were 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  against  the  rule  of  the  uncles  of 
the  queen.  In  the  circumstances  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
in  France  could  scarcely  avoid  being  allied  with  a  political 
party  which  counted  on  civil  war  as  a  possibility  that  might 
have  to  be  faced. 

Hence  the  lai^e  part  of  the  common  story  that  M.  Mari^jol 
and  Mr  Whitehead  have  to  tell  consists  of  a  description  of 
the  French  Wars  of  Religion.  Both  writers  tell  the  terrible 
story  dispassionately  and  with  the  endeavour  to  be  scrupu- 
lously fair.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  summarise  the 
history.  War  is  war;  civil  war  seems  to  let  loose  worse 
passions  still ;  but  a  religious  civil  war  is  the  vilest  of  all ; 
and  that  is  what  devastated  France  for  thirty  years.     If  the 
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conduct  of  the  two  parties  are  compared  together,  the  judg- 
ment must  be  that  while  there  were  atrocities  on  both  sides 
the  balance  of  evil-doing  weighs  down  heavily  on  the  Romanist 
side.  It  began  with  the  wholly  wanton  massacre  of  Vassy, 
where  Guise  slaughtered  a  Protestant  congregation,  culmi- 
nated in  the  blood  bath  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  dragged  on 
in  the  hideous  villainies  of  the  army  of  the  League.  The 
last  period  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Mr  Whitehead's  book,  and 
decorous  history  scarcely  dares  reveal  what  went  on  all  over 
France  where  the  army  of  the  League  went 

M.  Mari^jol  has  summed  up  admirably  the  situation  after 
Henry  IV.  had  practically  ended  the  wars  by  abjuring  the 
Protestant  faith.  When  the  peace  was  signed  with  Spain 
the  king  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  settlement  of 
the  religious  question  in  France.  After  thirty  years  of 
massacres,  of  fighting,  of  edicts  of  pacification  and  returns 
to  intolerance,  the  problem  of  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
religions  on  the  soil  of  France  was  still  unsolved.  The  only 
change  was  that  the  sovereign,  although  he  had  abjured 
the  Protestant  faith,  had  resolved  to  protect  his  earlier  co- 
religionists. The  laws  had  not  been  changed.  The  Declara- 
tion of  St  Cloud  had  only  recognised  that  the  Protestants 
had  conquered  their  right  to  toleration  in  certain  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  forbade  them  attempting  to  push  these 
victories  further.  While  yet  a  Protestant,  the  King  had 
expressly  promised  not  to  place  Protestants  in  places  of 
trust  or  in  governments  save  within  the  reserved  districts. 
The  Protestants  kept  by  the  sword  what  they  had  won  by 
the  sword.  They  kept  to  their  separate  organisation.  They 
had  a  public  **  Assembly,"  composed  of  delegates  from  their 
nine  provinces  and  the  great  nobles  who  belonged  to  their 
party — an  organised  State  within  the  State  of  France.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  that  it  recognised 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  Protestant  needed  guarantees  that 
the  toleration,  measured  as  it  was,  should  be  permanent. 
Edicts  and  laws  could  not  ensure  to  them  this  permanence ; 
they  demanded  the  right  to  defend  themselves  and  the  means 
of  defence.  Hence  the  Edict  of  Nantes  permitted  them 
to   remain  an  organised  party  within  the  State.       It  was 
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not  only  that  they  had  the  right  to  their  Synods,  national 
and  provincial,  the  guardians  of  their  doctrine  and  discipline; 
they  had  also  the  right  to  hold  political  assemblies.  They 
were  permitted  to  retain  for  a  definite  number  of  years  more 
than  one  hundred  strongholds — some  of  which,  such  as 
Montpellier,  Montauban,  and  La  Rochelle,  were  fortresses  of 
great  strength.  What  is  more,  the  Catholic  State  undertook 
to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  these  fortresses  held  against  itself. 
The  State  paid  the  garrisons.  It  paid  the  governors,  who 
were  always  selected  by  the  Protestants.  Such  were  the 
pledges  that  the  State  gave  not  to  return  to  its  methods  of 
intolerance.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Richelieu 
told  his  master  that  he  could  never  be  king  in  France,  nor 
^ble  to  undertake  any  great  enterprise  abroad,  until  he  had 
subdued  this  State  within  the  State  constituted  by  the 
French  Protestant  party. 

Glasgow,  T.  M.  Lindsay. 


BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  NEW  MATERIAL 
FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,  DXitt, 
D.D:    London^  1904.     Pp.  271.     5^. 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
CHRIST,  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  VALUE 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION,  by  Otto 
Pfleiderer,     London,  1905.     3^.  6d, 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT,  AND 
ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  and  RELI- 
GION AND  MODERN  CULTURE,  by  the  late 
Auguste  Sabatier.    London,  1904.    Pp,  228.    4?.  &/. 

These  three  little  volumes  (recently  issued  by  Messrs 
Williams  &  Norgate  in  their  Crown  Theol<^cal  Library) 
are  the  symbols  of  a  widespread  movement  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  countries  from  which  they  spring — England, 
-Germany,  and  France.  It  is  limited  to  no  Church  or  Con- 
fession, though  it  finds  a  readier  field  and  easier  expression 
in  some  than  in  others.  As  the  lamented  Sabatier  shows,  in 
his  admirable  discourse  on  "  Religion  and  Modern  Culture," 
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addressed  to  the  Religious  Science  Congress  at  Stockholm 
in  1 897,  it  is  a  part  of  a  vast  process  which  has  been  at 
work  for  four  hundred  years.  Modem  science  from  the  days 
of  Copernicus,  modem  philosophy  since  Bacon  and  Descartes^ 
modem  history,  criticism,  and  exegesis  since  the  revival  of 
leaming — nay,  even  modem  politics  with  the  ui^ent  demand 
for  self-govemment  and  the  realisation  of  democratic  ideals — 
have  all  contributed  to  modify  traditional  theological  forms, 
and  weaken  ecclesiastical  authority.  Not  even  the  Roman 
Church  has  been  able  to  escape  conflict,  though  it  has  yet  to 
leam  the  lesson  enforced  by  Pascal's  maxim,  "  The  first  of 
Christian  truths  is  that  tmth  must  be  loved  before  all  else." 

The  general  result  of  this  process  in  the  study  of  Christian 
doctrine  has  been  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  dis- 
engaged two  sets  of  elements  out  of  which  the  great  theo- 
logical conceptions  have  taken  shape — the  primary  experi- 
ence of  the  believer,  and,  secondarily,  the  intellectual  form 
which  that  experience  employed  for  communicating  itself  to 
others.  That  intellectual  form  was  always  closely  related 
to  the  ideas  of  its  own  age.  Just  as  the  message  of  Jesus  to 
the  world  had  one  character  because  he  was  bom  a  Jew  and 
not  a  Greek,  and  again  another  character  because  he  grew 
up  in  Galilee  and  not  in  Alexandria,  so  also  the  definitions 
of  his  person  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  bear  the  marks 
of  contemporary  thought.  When  that  thought  has  changed, 
what  becomes  of  the  dogma  which  it  was  employed  to 
express,  and  what  is  its  value  to  generations  that  have 
leamed  to  think  differently?  The  answer  of  Sabatier  is 
well  known :  the  dogma  can  have  but  a  limited  life  and 
a  relative  value :  the  experience,  the  actual  content  of  the 
"  Christian  consciousness,"  remains,  and  seeks  for  itself  fresh 
utterance  in  forms  more  congenial  with  clearer  moral  insight 
and  tmer  appreciation  of  the  past. 

The  lecture  on  "  Religion  and  Modem  Culture  "  expounds 
this  position  with  the  lucidity  and  grace  of  a  French  orator, 
and  a  fervour  and  eamestness  that  must  win  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  follow  the  author 
with  complete  assent.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  read  before  its 
companion  in  the  same  volume,  to  which  it  provides  the 
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proper  key.  The  essay  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement " 
sketches  in  rapid  outlines  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  one  particular  conception.  The  writer  seizes  with  singular 
skill  the  central  elements  of  successive  phases  in  its  history, 
and  indicates  their  place  in  the  long  evolution  of  religious 
thought  The  student  of  Biblical  theology  may  differ  from 
his  guide  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  letters,  or  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  he  can  no  longer  identify 
their  teachings,  any  more  than  he  can  identify  the  theories 
of  Gregory  the  Great  or  Anselm  or  Erskine  of  Linlathen. 
The  monstrosities  of  patristic  imagination  and  the  rigidity 
of  mediseval  legalism  supply  ample  illustration  of  the 
author's  main  thesis  :  the  forms  of  doctrine  are  related  to 
the  mental  and  moral  development  of  their  age.  Is  this 
true,  also,  of  the  Scripture-writers  themselves  ?  With  un- 
hesitating clearness  Sabatier  answers  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  founded  on  earlier  notions 
of  sacrifice  and  expiation.  They  were  only  "  elementary 
and  somewhat  anthropomorphic  forms  of  worship  " ;  "  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  we  may  take  pleasure  in  an  ingenious 
parallel "  ;  but  in  the  allegory  thus  constructed,  "  words  will 
remain  on  one  side  and  the  true  reality  of  things  on  the  other." 
A  single  sentence  thus  suffices  to  dispose  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed doctrine  of  the  High  -  Priesthood  of  the  heavenly 
Christ  The  result  is  to  reduce  the  drama  of  Calvary  to  its 
true  proportions,  and  show  it  as  it  actually  was,  "  a  human 
historic  drama,  the  grandest  and  most  tragic  in  history."  In 
Sabatier's  view  it  may  still  be  called  unique  by  reason  of  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  that  suffered  ;  but  nevertheless  "  it  takes 
its  place  among  all  the  successive  acts  of  abnegation  and  all 
the  martyrdoms  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and  tending 
towards  the  same  object."  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
religious  interpretation  which  Sabatier  offers  of  the  real 
process  of  redemption  in  which  God  calls  His  children  to 
work  with  Him  by  self-sacrificing  love.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  will  ever  produce  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  grateful  devotion  towards  Christ  which  was  so 
potent  an  element  in  the  older  types  of  Evangelical  piety. 
Sabatier's  confidence  that  the  Christian  consciousness  will 
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remain  essentially  unchanged  in  the  face  of  new  interpreta- 
tions of  human  nature,  of  sin,  and  the  Atonement,  seems  to 
rest  on  too  light  an  estimate  of  the  power  of  traditional 
forms,  supplemented  by  earnest  personal  influences,  to 
produce  a  particular  kind  of  conviction  and  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  preachers  cease  to  describe  the 
ascended  Christ  as  seated  in  human  form  before  the  Father, 
and  "  perpetually  urging  His  merits  "  on  behalf  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  new  elements  of  trust,  hope,  love, 
will  be  revealed  in  the  unceasing  mercy  and  righteousness 
of  Grod,  and  the  believer's  consciousness,  as  well  as  the  theo- 
logical form,  will  answer  with  fresh  eagerness  to  the  Divine 
appeal. 

A  similar  problem  lies  in  the  background  of  the  two 
discourses  of  the  Oxford  and  Berlin  professors.  Both  are 
concerned  with  the  origins  of  certain  mythical  elements 
which  they  conceive  to  have  gathered  round  the  person 
of  Jesus.^  These  are,  for  Professor  Cheyne,  the  Virgin- 
birth,  the  Descent  into  the  under-world,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Ascension.  Pfleiderer  takes  a  wider  field,  and 
considers  Christ,  in  successive  chapters,  as  Son  of  God, 
as  Conqueror  of  Satan,  as  a  Wonder-worker,  as  Conqueror 
of  Death,  and  the  Life-giver,  and  finally  as  the  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

Professor  Cheyne,  it  is  needless  to  say,  brings  to  his  dis- 
cussion of  New  Testament  ideas  the  same  fearlessness  which 
has  always  marked  his  labours  on  the  Old.  He,  too,  is 
concerned  with  the  distinction  between  the  temporary  form 
and  the  essential  contents  of  early  Christian  belief.  He  has, 
however,  his  own  methods,  and  seeks  to  carry  further  for- 
wards the  stimulating  suggestions  of  Gunkel.  The  ultimate 
sources  of  the  idea  of  the  Virgin-birth  he  finds  in  a  story 
of  non-Jewish  origin  already  current  in  Jewish  circles,  and 
borrowed  from  them  by  certain  Jewish  Christians.  The 
popular  Messianic  belief  he  conceives  to  have  been  much 
more  definite  than  the  extant  apocalyptic  literature  might 

^  Part  iv.  of  Professor  Cbeyne's  work  deals  with  Old  Testament  problems, 
pp.  139-190,  and  offers  a  series  of  interesting  suggestions  for  textual  emendation 
and  interpretation.     But  these  cannot  be  considered  in  the  present  connection. 
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lead  us  to  suppose.  Eschewing  the  wider  range  of  classical 
parallels,  he  confines  his  attention  to  those  from  Arabia, 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  the  nations  most  likely  to 
have  influenced  the  Jews.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  made 
(after  Gunkel  and  Dieterich)  of  the  symbolic  narrative  in 
Rev.  xii.,  where  the  "woman  clothed  with  the  sun,"  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah,  is  treated  as  representative  of  one 
of  those  heaven-goddesses  who  were  mothers  but  not 
originally  wives.  It  is  suggested,  accordingly,  that  some 
early  Jewish  versions  of  the  Oriental  myth  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  (candour  extorts  the  admission  that  this  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  know  as  yet,  been  preserved)  designated  the 
mother  of  the  Holy  Child  as  "Virgin,"  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  Alexandrian  rendering  of  Isaiah  vii.  14. 
Students  of  mythology  will  find  all  these  positions  illustrated 
with  the  learning  and  acuteness  which  Professor  Cheyne 
has  long  accustomed  us  to  expect  from  him.  The  same 
idea  lies  behind  the  exposition  of  the  significance  of  other 
incidents  in  the  Christian  story.  The  Babylonian  myth  of 
the  Divine  Redeemer  is  invoked  to  supply  the  genesis  of  all. 
Once  concede  the  descent  into  the  world  below,  and  an 
ascent  inevitably  follows  to  restore  the  Deliverer  to  the 
world  above.  Professor  Cheyne  even  supposes  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  acquainted  with  "  a  pre-Christian  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  partly  derived  from  widely-spread  non- 
Jewish  myths,  and  embodied  in  Jewish  writings."  When, 
however,  we  enquire  for  further  evidence  concerning  this 
ancient  conception  of  a  Divine  Redeemer,  the  texts  are 
silent  It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  the  grave  of  Marduk 
in  Babylonia ;  the  grave  of  Zeus  was  shown  in  Crete,  but 
who  connected  it  with  a  descent  to  Hades,  or  a  return  by 
way  of  earth  to  heaven,  still  less  with  any  conception  of 
redemption?  The  theory  depends  on  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  certain  survivals,  for  instance,  in  the  Mandean 
religion,  which  are  best  explained  on  this  hypothesis.  In 
the  meantime  fresh  suggestions  pour  in  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  Priene  inscription  (discovered  by  the  German 
archaeologists)  speaks  of  the  birthday  of  the  god  (Augustus) 
as  having  brought  good  tidings  {evangeUa)  into  the  world  ; 
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at  Philae,  Augustus  was  designated  "  Zeus  out  of  Zeus " ; 
while  Wendland  has  recently  shown  how  general  was  the  use 
of  the  term  "  Saviour  "  as  an  epithet  of  kings  and  emperors 
as  well  as  of  deities.  Facts  of  this  kind  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  those  so  ably  arrayed  by  Professor 
Cheyne.  They  point  to  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  atmo- 
sphere of  faith  and  piety  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  realise.  When  once  this  atmosphere  gathered 
round  a  great  personality,  there  was  an  immediate  precipitate 
of  myth. 

This  process  is  illustrated  by  Professor  Pfleiderer  over  a 
much  broader  area  than  that  to  which  Professor  Cheyne  has 
confined  himself.  He  does  not  isolate  the  Messianic  idea 
for  special  examination,  though  this  is  of  course  always 
prominent  Nowhere  else  will  the  student  find  so  copious 
an  array  of  parallels,  selected  with  such  care,  as  in  Professor 
Pfleiderer's  lecture.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  all  of  equal 
value.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  Apollonius  of  Tayana  by 
Philostratus  may  have  been  related  in  an  earlier  life ;  but 
until  the  sources  of  his  biography  have  been  more  carefully 
investigated,  they  cannot  be  free  from  suspicion  of  imitation 
of  Christian  prototypes.  In  the  case  of  St  Francis  the 
imitation  is  of  course  transparent ;  the  illustrative  value  of  his 
miracles  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  contemporary  record  and  the 
attestation  by  well-known  disciples.  The  Buddhist  parallels 
are  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  as  they  are  derived  from  a 
wholly  independent  development  and  spring  from  a  religious 
consciousness  closely  resembling  the  Christian.  But  these, 
too,  must  be  used  warily.  The  relation  between  Sanskrit 
and  Chinese  treatises  bearing  the  same  name  is  not  so 
certain  that  we  can  be  absolutely  confident  of  the  existence 
of  the  present  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  as  early  as 
65  A.D. ;  and  while  it  is  certainly  founded  on  much  earlier 
materials,  as  the  Pali  l^ends  show,  some  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  are  not  contained  in  the  older  forms. 
Nor  can  the  Maha-Punisha  (the  "  Great  Man  ")  the  name  of 
the  heavenly  nature  of  the  Buddha,  be  regarded  as  a  counter- 
part to  the  "Son  of  Man,"  for  Maha-Purusha  (or  Puru- 
shottama)  is  the  Brahmanical  title  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  of 
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the  universe,  conceived  philosophically  as  the  Self-existent 
and  Eternal,  with  which  the  Buddha  came  to  be  identified. 
But  when  all  deductions  are  made  there  remains  a  most 
impressive  series,  showing  how  widespread,  both  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire  and  without  it,  were  the  ideas 
and  the  mythological  forms  which  also  appear  in  the  New 
Testament.  Particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  con- 
flicting data  of  the  Gospels  are  the  references  to  the  Osiris- 
Isis  and  Attis-Cybele  festivals ;  in  the  first  the  celebration 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  god  followed  the  commemoration 
of  his  death  on  the  third  day,  in  the  second  on  the  fourth, 
or  after  three  days.  In  this  case,  as  perhaps  in  the  parallels 
with  the  nativity  of  the  Buddha,  Professor  Pfleiderer  leans  to 
the  view  that  there  is  more  than  resemblance,  or  coincidence, 
due  to  common  psychological  causes  or  similar  social 
conditions,  there  is  some  link  of  historic  influence. 

The  methods  which  these  three  volumes  illustrate  all 
spring  from  a  common  root,  and  rest  on  a  common  con- 
viction. They  are  founded  on  the  idea  that  no  historical 
phenomenon,  like  Christianity,  can  be  independent  of  the 
conditions  of  thought  belonging  to  its  age.  These  must  of 
necessity  supply  the  imaginative  forms,  whether  of  belief  or 
rite,  in  which  its  fundamental  truths  are  first  expressed.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  historical  student  to  separate  these  tem- 
porary elements  from  the  permanent,  without  loss  of  that 
which  vivifies  our  abiding  spiritual  life.  Christianity  is  not 
to  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  a  Phrygian  frenzy  because  it 
may  conceivably  touch  it  at  some  mythic  point  If  the 
religion  of  Jesus  was  to  conquer  the  Roman  world,  it  was 
inevitable  that  it  must  be  detached  from  its  Jewish  limita- 
tions, and  present  its  own  moral  ideal  in  modes  which  the 
belief  of  the  time  could  most  readily  assimilate.  Historical 
science  is  now  explaining  the  origin  of  many  elements  of 
primitive  faith.  But  no  science,  historical  or  biological, 
can  explain  a  great  personality  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or 
in  the  least  degree  impair  the  appeal  of  His  life  and  death. 
In  impressive  words,  however,  Pfleiderer  reminds  us  that  the 
human  manifestations  of  spiritual  truth  ought  never  to  take 
the  place  in  our  hearts  of  that  which  lives  for  ever,  instead 
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of  being  enshrined  in  a  vanished  past.  "They  show  us 
how  we  ought  to  let  history  point  the  way  above  history  to 
the  eternal  and  omnipresent  God,  who  is  a  God  of  the 
living  and  not  of  the  dead."         J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter, 

Oxford. 

ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLICAL,  AND  OTHER 
SUBJECTS,  by  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  RR.S.E. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
1905.    Pp.  X.,  459.    7s,  6d.  nett. 

The  Emerittis  Professor  of  Theology  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  is  bringing  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and 
old.  So  far,  since  his  retirement  the  old  has  predominated, 
but  it  is  of  so  good  quality,  and  preserves  for  us  so  much 
that  we  would  not  willingly  let  die,  that  we  can  only  be 
thankful  that  such  use  has  been  made  of  the  recently 
acquired  leisure,  and  believe  that  the  new  work  will 
appear  in  due  time,  to  the  author's  credit  and  our  great 
profit. 

The  present  volume  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  lectures 
and  papers  delivered  at  various  times  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  but  more  or  less  related  in  their  aim  and  purpose. 
The  first  five  are  addresses  given  to  divinity  students,  on 
various  points  connected  with  their  curriculum  and  the  pro- 
fessional life  to  which  they  were  looking  forward.  No  one 
was  better  able  to  advise  such  students  than  Professor  Flint 
Himself  a  parish  minister  of  experience,  both  in  town  and 
country,  he  has  been,  when  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
occupy  a  pulpit,  among  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of 
preachers.  Then  he  has  all  his  life  been  a  student  of 
unremitting  diligence  and  conspicuous  achievement.  He 
taught,  therefore,  not  only  by  precept  but  example.  The 
first  two  addresses  on  the  "  Work  of  the  Divinity  Hall,"  show 
the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  curriculum  to  the 
student's  culture  and  preparation  for  his  work.  The  third, 
on  "  Public  Worship,"  is  full  of  wise  and  kindly  suggestion. 
It  is  an  excursion  into  pastoral  theol(^[y,  as  the  succeeding 
one,  upon  the  "  Relation  of  Apologetics  and  Dogmatics,"  is 
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into  the  region  of  systematic  theology.  It  is  a  warning 
against  a  too  prevalent  tendency  to  be  always  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Christianity  instead  of  dealing  with  its  sub- 
stance, with  suggestions  as  to  the  true  mode  in  which 
Christian  doctrine  should  be  studied.  The  fifth  lecture  is  on 
"  Tendencies  of  the  Age,  with  reference  to  the  Church  and 
Clergy."  Pessimism,  agnosticism,  speculation,  criticism, 
mysticism  in  turn  receive  attention,  and  are  considered  from 
an  eminently  practical  standpoint.  The  following  sentences 
seem  especially  worthy  of  being  pondered  at  the  present 
time:  "Modem  criticism  of  the  Bible,  since  it  awakened 
from  its  dogmatic  slumber,  has  been  largely  conjectural. 
It  will  doubtless  become  strictly  scientific ;  but  in  order  to 
become  so,  it  must  be  far  more  largely  self-critical  than  it 
has  yet  been.  The  criticism  of  the  higher  criticism  by  com- 
petent critics  is  a  chief  want  of  the  age,  and  for  modem 
biblical  criticism  itself  a  necessary  means  of  transition  to  a 
positively  scientific  condition  "  (p.  1 1 7). 

These  five  addresses  form  the  first  chapter  of  the  volume. 
The  next  three  chapters  are  essays  in  biblical  theology,  and 
review  the  Book  of  Amos  and  the  theology  of  the  Epistles 
of  St  James  and  St  Peter  respectively.  (Why  does  the 
leamed  author  give  the  name  of  the  one  New  Testament 
writer  as  James  and  the  other  as  St  Peter  ?  In  the  body 
of  the  lecture  on  the  former,  St  James  almost  uniformly 
appears.)  These  lectures  are  characterised  by  competent 
scholarship  and  the  skill  of  the  practised  expositor,  but  do 
not  further  call  for  notice.  The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters 
recall  Professor  Flint's  earliest  volume,  in  which,  in  a  series 
of  admirable  discourses,  he  illustrated,  mainly  from  the 
parables,  the  various  aspects  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  earth. 
In  "Christ  our  King,"  and  "Christ's  Teaching  as  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  the  theme  is  resumed  and  elaborated 
from  a  slightly  different  standpoint.  The  form  also  is 
diflferent — that  of  the  class  lecture  rather  than  the  sermon. 
"Chapter  vi.,"  says  the  author  in  his  Preface,  "is  so  far 
related  to  chapter  vii.,  inasmuch  as  Socrates  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  to  be  on  an  ethical  or  religious  equality  with 
Jesus  Christ"     It  is  particularly  the  practical  teaching,  the 
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moral  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  is 
brought  under  review  in  the  address  on  Socrates.  Professor 
Flint  is  at  one  with  certain  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church  when  he  says :  "  He  (Socrates)  did  not  profess  to  be 
certain  of  immortality,  but  he  was  able  to  rejoice  in  it  as 
'  a  glorious  hope.'  I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  that  hope 
was  disappointed  "  (p.  311). 

The  juxtaposition  of  chapters  viiL  and  ix.  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  the  Preface :  "  The  ideas  of  the  Divine  in  Ancient 
Egypt  and  in  China  have  been  dealt  with,  owing  alike  to 
the  similarity  and  contrariety  of  those  strange  and  most 
interesting  nations."  Without  any  claim  to  be  exhaustive, 
or  even  to  go  into  such  detail  as  one  may  find  in  the  pages 
of  Wiedemann  or  Legge,  they  are  admirable  studies, 
bringing  out  the  main  features  of  two  great  religious 
developments  which  refuse  to  be  classified,  but  represent 
in  many  respects  similar  stages  of  thought  and  modes  of 
religious  conception.  With  chapter  x.  we  are  again  within 
the  domain  of  biblical  theolc^y.  "The  biblical  idea  of 
God"  stands  in  fitting  succession  to  the  two  preceding 
studies,  and  is  "  represented  as  a  contrast  to  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  in  two  so  unique  and  remarkable 
nations  as  Egypt  and  China  "  (Preface). 

The  last  two  lectures  are,  as  the  author  remarks,  of  a 
different  character  from  those  which  go  before.  They  were 
called  forth  by  the  crisis  through  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  passed  in  1882  in  consequence  of  the  Disestab- 
lishment agitation.  They  are  good  examples  of  able  and 
vigorous  polemic,  and,  if  on  some  accounts,  we  share  the 
author's  regret  that  he  has  felt  it  a  duty  to  resuscitate  them, 
they  could,  perhaps,  not  have  appeared  so  suitably  in  any 
other  connection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  presence  will 
not  deter  any  from  taking  up  this  volume,  since  even  those 
who  would  be  least  disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  their 
immediate  object  may  welcome  a  well-informed  and  earnest 
presentation  of  the  argument  upon  the  other  side. 

Altogether  we  repeat  the  friendly  greeting  which  we  have 
given  to  this  volume.  Former  students,  and  those  who  were 
privileged    to   listen    to   these    addresses    when  they  were 
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originally  delivered,  will  be  glad  to  have  them  in  permanent 
form.  They  will  bring  back  many  happy  and  profitable 
hours ;  while  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  be  able 
to  find  among  the  multifarious  contents  of  this  book — the 
parerga,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  a  student  and  thinker — 
seeds  of  thought,  the  means  of  classifying  many  vague 
impressions  and  attaining  healthy  views  on  biblical  and 
theolc^ical  themes.  Alexander  Stewart. 

St  Andrews, 

THE  CREED  OF  ST  ATHANASIUS.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridgre,  on 
Monday,  February  20,  1905,  by  W.  Emery  Barnes^  D.D. 
{Fellow  of  Peterhouse),  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity^ 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Bowes,  1905.     i^.  nett. 

This  lecture  has  arisen  out  of  the  controversy  now  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Anglican  Church  with  reference  to  the 
"  Athanasian  Creed."  Dr  Barnes  advocates  the  retention  of 
the  creed,  with  the  excision,  by  authority,  of  the  minatory 
clauses.  A  reform  so  moderate  must  commend  itself  to 
many,  and  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  carry  through.  It 
meets  the  objection  which  weighs  most  heavily  both  on 
clergy  and  on  laity.  It  retains  the  statement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
in  their  fullest  and  most  developed  form,  which  makes  this 
creed  for  so  many  a  very  bulwark  and  citadel  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Church  in  its  reverence  for  antiquity  and  dislike  of 
violent  changes.  There  is  ancient  precedent,  in  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Dr  Barnes  in  his  preface,  that  the  anathemas 
were  dropped  out  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  used  in  public 
worship,  "  by  general  informal  consent,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West" 

Broad  Churchmen  may  object  that  the  creed  is  unscrip- 
tural  in  a  wider  sense  than  Dr  Barnes  admits,  because  it 
identifies  Christianity  with  a  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead  instead  of  an  ethical  and  religious  ideal.  But  they 
must  know  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  whole,  is  far 
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from  prepared  to  break  away  from»  or  even  to  subordinate, 
the  dogmatic  conception  of  Christianity. 

Dr  Barnes  values  the  creed  as  the  most  explicit  doctrinal 
statement  of  both  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  But 
theological  definitions  are  at  best  only  approximations  to  the 
truth,  and  though  necessary,  are  attended  with  danger, 
because  liable  to  be  regarded  as  absolute.  Again,  the 
technical  terms  of  the  creeds  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  a  theological  training.  Dr  Barnes  instances  "  Sub- 
stance"— for  which  he  suggests  "Essence,"  as  nearer  to 
the  Greek  ouff/a,  and  free  from  the  materialistic  associations 
which  Substance  has  in  English — and  "  Person." 

This  risk  is  intensified  in  the  case  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  by  the  fact  that  English  is  not  its  original  language, 
while  the  metrical  form  gives  rise  to  other  difficulties.  For 
example,  verses  13  and  14  must  be  read  in  the  closest 
possible  connection;  while  in  verse  32  the  punctuation, 
according  to  sense,  is:  "Perfect  God:  perfect  Man,  of  a 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting." 

Surely,  then,  the  creed  ought  to  be  offered  modestly  as  an 
aid  to  a  reasonable  faith.  But,  instead,  men  are  repelled  at 
the  very  outset  by  the  minatory  clauses,  which,  Dr  Barnes 
argues — and  most  will  agree  with  him — are  both  uncharitable 
and  unscriptural.  He  then  shows  how  the  situation  thus 
created  affects  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  advocates  the 
removal  by  authority  of  verses  i,  2,  29,  and  42,  together 
with  a  revised  translation,  such  as  that  of  the  Bishops,  issued 
in  1872,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  Article  VIII.  into  line  with  the  facts,  as  not 
unfair  to  the  creed  itself,  and  as  preferable  to  any  other 
suggested  alteration  of  the  present  use.  The  creed  is  not 
of  such  authority  as  to  bar  this  step,  being  neither  the 
work  of  Athanasius  nor  received  in  the  Greek  Church — 
on  which  last  there  is  a  note  in  the  Appendix — nor  are 
Anglican  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  the  minatory  clauses  a 
new  thing.  Probably  the  "  Te  Deum  "  has  done  more  for  the 
right  faith  of  simple  people  in  the  Trinity  and  in  the  Incar- 
nation than  even  the  Athanasian  Creed,  while  its  warnings 
are  more  spiritually  conceived  and  in  harmony  with  Scripture.   ^ 
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The  Appendix  contains  also  a  Latin  text,  substantially 
that  of  Dr  Burn's  "  Introduction,"  pp.  191-93  ;  but  textual 
criticism  can  do  very  little  for  the  Quicunque  vulL 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  summary,  Dr  Barnes  does  not 
profess  to  shed  any  new  light,  either  doctrinal  or  historical, 
on  the  creeds.  Yet  his  lecture,  valuable  as  a  contribution 
to  the  practical  question  now  before  his  Church,  is  interesting, 
theologically,  as  the  work  of  a  careful,  judicious,  well- 
informed,  and  typically  Anglican  theologian  of  the  Right 
Centre.  Unwittingly,  however,  he  raises  questions  more 
fundamental  than  those  he  discusses.  Did  not  the  author 
of  the  creed,  and  the  Church  in  adopting  it,  regard  the 
minatory  clauses  as  an  important  and  integral  part  of  it  ? 
And  if  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  their  views  on  this 
point,  may  it  not  be  necessary,  some  day,  to  revise  their 
theological  definitions  ?  JOHN  DiCKlE. 

LHth, 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON     THE     INCARNATION, 

by  /.  Amtitage  Robinson^  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ATHANASIAN 
CREED,  by  the  Same.  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON 
INSPIRATION,  by  the  Same.  Lonpnans,  Green  & 
Co.     1905.     6d.  each. 

These  tracts  contain  lectures  delivered  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  Advent,  1903-4,  by  the 
Dean.  They  were  heard  by  large  congregations,  consisting 
mostly  of  men.  It  is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times  that  such 
lectures  should  deal  with  burning  questions  of  theology,  and 
that  in  each  of  them  the  way  should  be  pointed  out  to  a  new 
attitude,  in  harmony  with  the  learning  and  thought  of  the 
day,  towards  an  old  and  central  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
As  we  take  up  each  of  the  tracts  we  feel  that  the  Dean,  in 
announcing  his  subject,  took  in  hand  a  difficult  piece  of 
work ;  but  we  lay  down  each  with  the  feeling  that  the  piece 
of  work  was  done  extraordinarily  well.  He  possesses  in  a 
high  d^ree  the  qualifications  for  such  a  task — scriptural 
and  historical  learning,  the  faculty  of  presenting  the  fruits  of 
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learning  in  a  simple  and  graceful  way,  and  s}mipathy  both 
with  those  who  cling  to  the  old  and  with  those  who  are 
borne  forward  on  the  stream  of  intellectual  advance. 

In  each  of  the  tracts  a  definite  thesis  is  laid  down  by 
means  of  which  the  transition  to  a  mode  of  belief  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  scholarship  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  shown  to  be,  not  a  shocking  breach  with 
the  past,  but  natural  and  satisfying  to  faith. 

On  the  Incarnation  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  belief  in 
the  Virgin  birth  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  God-Man,  since  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  Jesus  Christ  does  not  imply  that  it  should  have  been 
brought  about  in  that  particular  way.  This  concession  will 
comfort  many  who  do  not  feel  the  Dean's  argument  con- 
vincing that  the  historical  evidence  for  the  Vii^in  birth  is 
overwhelmingly  strong. 

In  the  Athanasian  Creed  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  distinguished  from  the  minatory  clauses  which 
accompany  it  The  Dean  proposes  that  the  first,  in  which, 
it  may  be  noticed,  though  he  does  not  point  out  the  fact, 
the  Vii^in  birth  is  not  mentioned,  should  still  be  used,  but 
that  the  other  part  should  be  dropped.  This  we  learn  is 
already  done  in  the  Abbey ;  the  clauses  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  there  sung  as  an  anthem,  while 
the  denouncing  clauses  are  no  longer  heard — a  practice 
which  will  surely  spread,  and  which  the  Dean  appeals  to  the 
bishops  not  to  disallow.^  The  statement  of  the  course  of 
the  controversies  by  which  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Trinity  was  attained  is  very  able  and 
illuminating. 

The  tract  on  inspiration  is  a  defence  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
which  every  lover  of  truth  in  religious  matters  will  feel  to 
be  most  seasonable  and  valuable.  It  is  admirably  shown 
how  immensely  the  Bible  gains  in  interest  when  it  is  read 
in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  modem  criticism  ;  and  teachers 
are  appealed  to  in  an  appended  address  to  see  to  it  that 

^  These  reforms,  which  are  also  advocated  in  Dr  Barnes'  tract,  '*  The  Creed 
of  St  Athanasios  "  (noticed  in  this  number),  have  been  adopted,  since  the  above 
yfz&  written,  by  the  Canterbury  House  of  Convocation. 
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they  teach  the  Bible  in  such  a  way  that  their  pupils  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  trial  of  unlearning  afterwards  what 
was  taught  them  in  their  childhood.  A  golden  counsel, 
surely.  A.  Menzies. 


DIE  GOTTESIDEE  IN  RELIGIOSER  UND  SPEKU- 
LATIVER  RICHTUNG.  GemeinverstiindUche 
Darstellung:  auf  geschichtUcher  und  religionsphilo- 
sophischer  Grundlage,  von  Dr  Hippolyt  Walter  von 
Walthoffen.  Neue  wohlfeile  Ausgabe.  Hvo.  Pp.  x.+ 
423.    M.  3.60. 

DAS  WELTPROBLEM  UND  DER  WELTPROZESS. 
Gemeinverstilndliche,  naturwissenschaftliche  und 
philosophische  Studien,  ly  the  Same.  Svo.  Pp.  viii.,  338. 
IVien  und  Leipzig  x  Wilhelm  BraumUUer^  1904.    M.  5. 

These  two  works  are  on  quite  an  encyclopaedic  scale.  The 
author  has  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, and  religious  speculation,  has  gathered  material 
from  them  all,  and  has  put  the  result  of  his  work  in  a  form 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  who  is  prepared  to  give 
sufficient  attention  to  the  matter.  The  form  is  artistic, 
unusually  so  in  a  book  written  in  German. 

The  volume  which  is  first  on  our  list  is  in  a  new  edition, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  noticed  briefly.  There  is  no  book  in 
the  English  language  with  which  it  may  fitly  be  compared. 
Grant  Allen's  book  on  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God  " 
comes  nearer  to  it  than  any  other,  but  that  book  is  so 
largely  speculative  and  partial  in  its  statement  that  the 
comparison  with  it  would  mislead  the  reader.  In  truth,  to 
cover  the  ground  of  this  volume  we  need  to  gather  together 
a  number  of  separate  treatises,  articles,  and  contributions  of 
various  kinds,  and  dovetail  them  tc^ether.  It  is  therefore 
a  great  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Idea  of  God  in  all  the  aspects  of  it  brought  together 
within  a  brief  compass,  and  treated  in  a  manner  so  trust- 
worthy and  so  adequately  as  is  done  here.  For  the  author 
covers  the  whole  field.  After  an  Introduction  which  sets 
forth  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  book,  he  deals  in  the  first 
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part  with  the  Idea  of  God  in  its  religious  significance.  This 
leads  him  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  Origin  of  the  Idea 
of  God,  and  of  its  evolution.  Then  he  passes  into  the 
historical  field,  and  gives  a  condensed  yet  lucid  account  of 
the  Idea  of  God  in  the  unsystematic  religions  of  the  un- 
cultured nature  folks,  of  the  Idea  of  God  among  the  old 
semi-civilised  peoples  of  America,  of  the  Idea  of  Grod  in  the 
systematic  religions  of  ancient  times.  This  last  section 
considers  the  religions  of  Brahmanism,  Zoroastrianism,  the 
religions  of  China  and  Japan,  Buddhism,  the  religions  of 
Egypt,  Judaism,  Hellenism,  and  so  on,  and  this  section  ends 
with  an  account  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.  We 
have  compared  the  accounts  briefly  set  forth  in  these  pages 
with  the  authorities  on  the  religions  referred  to,  and  we  find 
him  in  agreement  with  them.  Having  considered  the  Idea 
of  God  in  its  historical  development,  he  proceeds  to  its 
speculative  development  Here  too  we  find  substantial 
accuracy,  and  also  artistic  treatment  He  deals  with  the 
philosophical  schools  of  Greece  so  far  as  their  philosophy 
has  a  bearing  on  the  Idea  of  God.  The  speculative  theology 
of  Ancient  Rome  is  passed  in  review,  the  speculative  philo- 
sophy of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  later  time,  follows,  and 
he  sums  up  in  a  separate  section  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion. The  third  part  gives  the  result  of  the  Grenetic-specu- 
lative  investigation  into  the  development  of  the  Idea  of  God, 
and  then  we  have  the  author's  account  of  the  chief  forms  of 
the  Idea  of  God  in  the  present  time.  These  forms  are 
Deism,  Pantheism,  Theism,  Monism,  the  realistic  Monism 
of  Haeckel,  and  then  there  is  an  able  discussion  of  Material- 
ism. Finally  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  proofs  for  the 
Being  of  God.  The  various  proofs,  or  elements  in  the  proof, 
are  discussed  with  knowledge  and  competency.  The  author 
is  aware  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  question,  and 
has  his  own  view,  which  we  do  not  here  discuss.  The 
proofs  summarised  are  the  cosmological,  the  teleological, 
the  ontolc^ical,  the  moral,  and  the  historical.  It  is  not 
necessary  further  to  describe  the  book,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
while  noticing  a  second  edition,  to  criticise  the  contents  of 
the  volume. 
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The  other  volume  is  in  the  first  edition,  and  was  published 
last  year.  It  may  be  considered  a  companion  volume  to 
the  volume  on  the  Idea  of  God.  The  former  volume  dealt 
with  man's  thoughts  regarding  God  ;  this  deals  with  man's 
thoughts  regarding  the  world.  Our  author  deals  with  this 
problem  in  the  thorough-going  fashion  with  which  he  had 
dealt  with  the  Idea  of  God.  He  goes  back  to  the  literature 
of  the  world  and  the  record  of  the  world's  history,  and 
investigates  them  anew  from  another  point  of  view.  For- 
merly he  asked  what  had  man  felt  and  thought  about  Grod  ; 
now  he  asks  what  have  men  thought  and  felt  about  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  its  nature,  its  processes,  and  its 
laws.  It  is  obvious  that  he  must  come  across  the  same 
material  in  both  investigations,  but  he  uses  it  for  different 
purposes,  and  he  is  successful  in  laying  emphasis  on  the 
respective  moments  in  the  different  inquiries.  One  difference 
is  diat  with  regard  to  man's  thoughts  on  the  world  and  its 
processes  he  does  not  require  to  think  of  the  uncultured 
races,  which  scarcely  had  got  beyond  the  world  of  pre- 
sentations. He  begins  with  the  races  which  had  reached 
the  period  of  reflection  on  the  world.  Thus  he  b^ins  with 
a  brief  statement  of  the  earliest  cosmological  views,  and 
swiftly  we  find  ourselves  among  the  early  Greek  thinkers. 
Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  the  Ptolemaic  world-system,  and  other 
well-worn  names  pass  in  review,  and  we  pass  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  Giordano  Bruno,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Bacon,  Newton,  Huygens,  Herschell,  the  Kant -Laplace 
Nebular  Hypothesis.  Having  swiftly  summed  up  the  results 
of  this  long  investigation,  the  author  passes  to  another  branch 
of  his  great  problem. 

This  is  an  historico-critical  outline  of  the  philosophical, 
religious,  and  social  views  of  the  world  (Weltanschauungen). 
The  function  and  worth  of  philosophy  are  briefly  indicated, 
and  then  the  reader  is  invited  to  accompany  the  author  on  a 
long  historical  voyage.  Back  to  the  old  Indian  philosophy 
he  is  led,  and  passes  in  review  the  old  Indian  theosophy  and 
mysticism.  The  Buddhist  view  of  the  world  next  occupies 
attention.  Then  we  pass  into  more  familiar  ground.  The 
ancient  Greek  views  of  the  world  and  names  familiar  to 
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every  student  appear.  Ionian  natural  philosophy,  Pythagoras' 
view  of  the  world,  the  teaching  of  the  Eleatic  school,  the 
views  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  the  mechanical 
materialism  of  Democritus,  the  teleolc^ical  Weltanschauung 
of  Socrates,  Plato's  intelligent  world-principle,  and  the 
Weltanschauung  of  Aristotle  are  set  forth  with  wonderful 
accuracy.  Indeed,  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work 
is  just  this  power  of  setting  forth  in  few  and  vivid  words  the 
essential  positions  of  great  thinkers  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  great  historical  movement  We  may  say  this 
once  for  all. 

A  section  deals  with  the  views  of  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans, 
and  the  Neo-Platonists.  Then  there  appears  a  significant 
part,  which  sets  forth  the  Weltanschauung  of  Christianity. 
It  has  three  parts.  The  first  sets  forth  what  is  new  and 
characteristic  in  the  view  of  the  world  taken  by  Christianity  ; 
the  second  describes  the  germ  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  His 
view  of  the  world ;  and  the  third  deals  with  the  result  of 
the  new  Christian  view  of  the  world  for  universal  history. 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  on  the  contrast  here  described,  but 
only  a  quotation  can  be  given.  ''  Antiquity  places  the  life 
of  the  spirit  in  its  relation  to  the  whole ;  through  science, 
ancient  philosophy  would  lead  men  from  appearance  to  re* 
ality,  and  in  the  world  of  truth  would  bind  all  manifoldness 
into  the  whole  of  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  made  happy 
through  a  living  restfulness  and  harmonious  unison.  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  other  hand,  found  the  chief  problem  of 
existence  in  the  relation  of  man  to  an  absolute  personality ; 
out  of  that  relationship  it  created  a  new  world,  and  out  of 
that  new  world  arose  another  kind  of  happiness,  that  of 
the  poor,  eternal  blessedness,  or  eternal  destruction." 

The  Weltanschauung  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  later 
time,  and  of  the  present  are  set  forth.  In  short,  this  part 
of  the  work  passes  in  review  the  course  of  philosophical  and 
religious  thought  from  Augustine  to  Aquinas,  from  Aquinas 
to  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  from  Spinoza  to  Kant,  and  from 
Kant  through  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Hartmann,  Nietszche ;  and  this  part  ends  with  a  gathering 
up  of  what  has  been  learned  during  the  journey.     Again  we 
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are  tempted  to  quote,  but  we  refrain.  The  historical  account 
of  philosophical  thought  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
theory  <^  organic  evolution.  Here  there  is  not  so  much 
scope  for  historical  summation.  For  the  history  of  organic 
evolution  is  not  long,  though  the  literature  of  it  is  extensive. 
This  section  is  therefore  expository  and  critical.  The  prob- 
lem of  physiology  is  stated,  and  the  cell,  as  the  foundation 
element  of  plant  and  animal  life,  is  described.  He  tries  to 
refute  the  materialistic  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation, 
and  refuses  to  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  life.  Many  other  topics  are  discussed,  and  ques- 
tions of  an  intricate  sort  appear,  such  as  the  origin  of  man, 
the  meaning  of  life,  the  course  of  evolution,  and  so  on.  But 
the  most  important  questions  are  these — Are  the  processes 
of  organic  development  mechanical,  or  must  we  assume 
another  factor  in  the  process?  There  is  a  thoughtful 
criticism  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  descent  and  of  natural 
selection.  It  would  take  too  much  space  even  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  criticism. 

Mechanism  and  teleology  are  the  subject  of  the  next 
part  of  the  volume.  His  conclusion  is  that  "  the  teleological 
principle  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  very  being  of  the  cosmos." 
It  is  a  fascinating  subject,  and  the  discussion  is  not  yet 
finished.  Really  mechanism  cannot  dispense  with  teleology, 
and  teleology  is  powerless  without  a  mechanism  to  carry  it 
into  action.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  teleology  has  come 
to  the  front,  and  how  the  new  school  of  Pragmatism,  or  of 
Humanism,  has  made  it  the  foundation  principle  of  their 
philosophy.  At  all  events  the  controversy  is  only  beginning, 
and  that  school  of  thought  which  discarded  purpose  and 
substituted  for  it  a  mere  mechanical  tendency  is  almost  dis- 
credited. Readers  will  find  in  this  section  many  things 
helpful  to  clearness  of  thought  on  this  great  question. 

Three  sections  of  importance  remain.  One  is  "the 
spiritual  world,  its  being,  its  origin,  and  its  goal "  ;  another  is 
Dualism  and  Monism  ;  and  a  third,  which  is  the  concluding 
section  of  the  whole  treatise,  is  "  The  World  and  God."  As 
to  the  first  section,  it  opens  with  an  historical  account  of 
philosophical  knowledge  as  directed  to  the  subjective  side. 
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It  deals  with  the  theory  of  knowledge  as  it  presented  itself 
to  antiquity,  with  the  theory  of  knowledge  as  affected  by 
Christianity,  and  with  the  theory  of  knowledge  as  formulated 
by  Descartes,  and  an  estimate  of  the  service  of  Kant  towards 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  The  processes  of 
the  mind  are  depicted  and  consciousness  and  its  elements 
are  described.  The  theory  of  knowledge  prevailing  at 
present,  being  described,  leads  on  to  a  statement  that  Spirit 
is  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature.  There  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  materialistic  explanation  of  the  psychical  pro- 
cesses, and  there  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  activity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  formation  of  art,  science,  and  religion.  The 
goal  of  the  processes  of  the  world  is  pictured,  and  the  author 
proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  Dualism  and  Monism. 

This  section  is  partly  historical  and  partly  critical  and 
controversial.  In  truth  our  author  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  criticism  of  a  conception  is  its  history.  At  all 
events  he  acts  on  the  assumption  that  competent  criticism  is 
impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history.  So  he  gives 
the  reader  a  history  of  dualism,  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  history  of  thought,  and  as  the  outcome  of  the  investiga- 
tion states  his  own  view.  Monism  is  treated  in  the  same 
fashion,  its  various  kinds  discriminated,  and  its  position  so 
far  as  true  vindicated.  He  refutes  various  forms  of  Monism, 
which  he  identifies  as  pantheistic,  or  as  positive.  He  passes 
in  review  the  most  recent  development  of  physical  science, 
criticises  the  assumptions  of  Ostwald,  and  dissents  from  the 
new  position  assumed  by  those  who  would  make  motion  the 
ultimate  basis  of  all  things. 

The  last  section,  entitled  "  The  World  and  God,"  deserves 
more  consideration  than  can  be  given  to  it.  He  casts  a  glance 
at  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  asks  questions  to  which  an 
answer  can  scarcely  be  given.  Do  the  particular  systems 
and  bodies  in  the  universe  stand  in  any  relation  to  one 
another?  Do  laws  of  Nature  hold  good  for  the  universe 
(Weltall)?  Is  there  life  elsewhere  than  on  this  planet? 
Whatever  may  be  the  answer  given  to  these  questions,  the 
author  is  persuaded  that  the  materialistic  view  of  the  world 
is  untenable,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  that  conclusion.     The 
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**  Real  Monismus  of  Haeckel "  in  particular  receives  drastic 
treatment.  The  theistic  conception  of  God  and  its  logical 
grounding  are  set  forth.  In  the  long  run  the  author  tells  us 
why  he  is  not  satisfied  with  Idealism  or  with  Realism,  and 
sketches  for  us  his  own  system,  which  he  calls  Ideal- 
realismus.  This  he  asserts  to  be  the  only  right,  true,  and 
adequate  Weltanschauung,  and  he  duly  proceeds  to  the 
Begrundung  thereof.  He  concludes  that  both  the  world 
problem  and  the  world  process  are  unintelligible  without  the 
Idea  of  God.  Into  the  argument  we  may  not  enter  now, 
but  it  is  an  ailment  which  deserves  to  be  studied. 

It  seemed  best  to  give  a  description  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes,  and  to  tell  our  readers  what  they  may  find 
in  them.  A  choice  had  to  be  made  between  a  descriptive 
account  and  a  criticism  of  its  contents.  But  a  criticism  of 
its  contents  would  be  unintelligible  without  extracts,  and  to 
give  extracts  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  With  all  the 
positions  of  the  author  we  do  not  agree,  but  we  emphatically 
approve  of  the  historical  sketches  contained  so  abundantly 
in  the  volume.  They  are  admirable  in  every  way,  and  in 
our  opinion  correct  As  to  the  style  and  arrangement,  they 
are  worthy  of  all  praise.  JAMES  IVERACH. 

Aberdeen. 


LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  LITERARY  REMINIS- 
CENCES OF  J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE,  edited  by  his 
Wife.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1905.  Pp.  442,  432.  2  vols. 
17s.  nett. 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  these  volumes.  They 
exert  a  spell  of  their  own  upon  the  sympathetic  reader 
unlike  anything  he  finds  in  ordinary  biography  or  the 
memoirs  of  the  day.  He  is  carried  by  them  into  a  delight- 
ful "  realm  of  upland,"  and  into  a  place  in  which  he  may 
sojourn  for  many  a  day.  No  one  who  knew  Mr  Short- 
house,  or  had  read  his  books,  can  fail  to  discover  the  charm, 
the  insight,  the  verve,  the  happy  movement  of  his  life  and 
its  equally  happy  repose,  as  they  are  delineated  in  these 
pages.     Mr  Shorthouse  knew,  as  few  did,  "  when  to  keep 
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silence  and  when  to  speak"  of  the  ultimata  of  belief;  and 
his  widow  has  now  given  us  two  volumes  which  really 
enrich  the  literature  of  biography.  There  may  be  some 
letters  included  which  even  the  writers  of  them  would  fain 
have  seen  omitted,  although  they  had  no  discretion  in  the 
matter;  but  amid  the  surface  judgments  of  our  random 
literature  it  is  an  education  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
"  Little  Gidding  "  group  of  thinkers  and  workers.  It  was  a 
small  company  of  out-of-the-way  readers  that  originally 
welcomed  Mr  Shorthouse's  chief  hook^John  Inglesant ;  but 
the  esoteric  group  soon  grew  into  a  lai^e  circle  of 
appredators. 

His  claim  to  be  mentioned  in  these  pages  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  though  primarily  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  at  heart 
a  theologian  and  philosopher,  and  may  therefore  be  appro- 
priately dealt  with  in  a  review  devoted  to  theology  and 
philosophy. 

He  was  what  Mr  Hunter  Smith  has  aptly  called  "a 
Broad  Church  Sacramentarian " ;  and  we  have  in  these 
volumes  the  record  of  a  man  who  rose  into  eminence  with- 
out the  advantage  of  University  training,  who  was  eng^rossed 
with  his  provincial  business  and  yet  detached  from  it,  who 
spent  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  what  is  best  both  in  English 
and  other  literatures  and  became  familiar  with  their  choicest 
products,  who  went  about  his  business  work  a  Platonist  at 
heart,  who  held  up  a  lofty  ideal  amongst  the  Philistines  of 
his  day,  an  isolated  yet  not  a  lonely  man,  singularly  modest 
and  scarcely  conscious  of  his  genius,  a  nineteenth-century 
English  mystic. 

The  influence  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Thomas 
Erskine — ^their  teaching  that  life  here  is  an  education  by  an 
unseen  Educator,  as  well  as  a  temporary  field  for  work  and 
rest — ^and  his  conviction  that  men  and  women  may  be 
educated  by  untoward  things  and  strange  experiences,  are 
to  be  seen  throughout  these  volumes.  In  many  ways  his 
life  contained  within  it  the  elements  of  a  "  new  departure," 
which  was  indeed  an  offshoot  from  the  past,  but  at  the  same 
time  distinctively  original ;  he  felt  profoundly  that  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  symbols  of  things  unseen,  that  the  out- 
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ward  kingdom  of  nature  and  humanity  is  the  symbol  of  an 
invisible  kingdom  of  reason. 

He  gave  the  following  judgment  as  to  the  functions  of 
criticism:  ''I  have  always  held  that  criticism  of  any 
imaginative  w(^k  is  worthless  if  not  appreciative.  Adverse 
criticism  only  shows  that  the  critic  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  book,  and  is  therefore  utterly  unable  to  pronounce  any 
healthful  judgment  upon  it  Am  I  right  in  saying  that 
Sainte  Beuve  never  reviewed  a  book  which  he  did  not 
admire?"  In  keeping  with  this  judgment,  it  will  be  of 
greater  use  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  to  know  what 
Mr  Shorthouse  held  and  taught  on  some  fundamental  prob- 
lems, than  to  hear  what  his  friends  thought  of  him  or  he 
of  them. 

Probably  the  most  important  letter  recorded  is  the  one 
he  addressed  to  Matthew  Arnold  in  October  1 871,  on  what 
he  described  "  as  the  synthesis  of  Revelation  with  Humor." 
He  looked  on  all  history,  as  Thomas  Erskine  and  others  had 
done,  as  nothing  but  "  the  struggle  of  the  divine  principle 
to  enter  into  human  life,  in  all  its  varied  circumstances,  its 
fortunes,  its  sorrows,  failings,  littlenesses  " ;  and  guided  by 
this  "  the  contentions  of  mankind  appear  so  needless  that 
religious  animosity,  or  indeed  any  rancorous  feeling  becomes 
impossible,  and  even  personal  slights  and  injuries  lose  their 
power  to  wound.  Viewed  from  the  heights  of  this  enthu- 
siasm, human  nature  appears  at  once  in  its  essence  too 
noble,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  its  individual  daily  life 
too  paltry,  to  excite  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  com- 
passion." It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Arnold  was 
unable  to  carry  on  correspondence  on  this  problem  with 
Mr  Shorthouse. 

Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  an 
Agnostic  in  which  he  said,  "^  I  am  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  teaching  is 
belief  in  himself  as  God,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
explanation  of  the  different  effect  of  His  teaching  and  that 
of  Socrates.  In  many  respects  the  life  and  teaching  (tone 
of  thought)  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  was,  and  is,  more 
adapted  to  human  acceptance  than  that  of  Jesus ;  but  what 
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has  been  the  result  ?  The  teaching  of  Socrates  failed ;  that 
of  Jesus  triumphed  over  the  whole  intellect  of  Hellenism. 
It  entered  into  ranks  of  life  which  the  highest  Hellenes 
acknowledged  to  be  beyond  hope  of  influence ;  and  it  has 
raised  the  poorest,  most  debased,  and  ignorant  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  divine  Nature  and  Essence,  and  to  a 
belief  in  the  Unseen,  which  has  changed  the  whole  life  of 
man.  .  .  .  Belief  in  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  need 
not  shake  this,  for  Christ  may  have  been  divine  although 
He  entered  human  life  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  never  rose 
from  the  dead.  .  .  ." 

With  this  extract,  from  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  un- 
known, may  be  conjoined  some  sentences  from  a  paper  on 
The  Agnostic  at  Churchy  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  April  1882.  He  thought  that 
the  Agnostic  should  not  only  attend  service,  but  "  should 
certainly  offer  himself  as  a  communicant,"  for  this  reason : 
"  He  knows  that  not  only  in  himself,  but  in  all  men,  there 
are  impulses  and  tendencies  which,  if  followed,  lead  to  the 
happiness  of  self-surrender,  to  the  finding  oneself  the  centre 
of  life  and  love.  It  is  admitted  that  in  church  he  finds 
himself  in  a  mental  atmosphere  which  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  following  of  these  impulses,  while  he  is  not  in 
harmony  with  much  of  a  formal  and  dermatic  character 
which  he  hears.  There  is,  however,  one  principle  which 
underlies  all  church  worship,  with  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
sympathise,  viz.,  the  sacramental  principle.  For  this  is  the 
underlying  principle  of  life  by  which  the  commonest  and 
dullest  incidents,  the  most  unattractive  sights  become  instinct 
with  a  delicate  purity,  a  radiant  beauty, '  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.'  Everything 
may  be  a  sacrament  to  the  pure  in  heart 

"*Our  delight,'  says  Geoi^e  Eliot,  *in  the  sunshine,  in 
the  deep-bladed  grass  to-day  might  be  no  more  than  the 
faint  perception  of  wearied  souls,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sunshine  and  the  grass  in  the  far-off  years  which  still  live 
in  us,  and  transform  our  perceptions  into  love.'  Round  this 
ceremony  the  holiest  affections  of  his  fellow-men  have 
grouped  themselves  for  centuries.     Kneeling  in  company 
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with  his  fellows,  even  if  all  recollections  of  a  far-away  past 
have  faded  from  his  mind,  is  it  impossible  that  some  magic 
chord  of  sympathy,  some  thrill  of  sweetness,  should  mollify 
and  refresh  the  heart  ?  One  will  hear  more  superstition  from 
the  pulpit  than  he  will  ever  meet  with  in  the  ritual  of  the 
sacrament.  .  .  .  Looking  into  the  future,  I  sometimes  think 
I  see  a  glorious  Church,  which  without  faltering  in  the 
announcement  of  what  she  conceives  to  be  truth  gives  her 
blessing  with  a  kingly  magnificence,  asking  for  nothing  in 
return,  and  bestows  her  sacraments  and  benediction,  like  the 
divine  gift  of  sunshine,  upon  all  mankind  alike.  .  .  .  The 
Roman  Church  has  never  risen  to  the  '  height  of  this  great 
ailment.' "  It  will  be  seen  that  he  wished  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  to  be  a  basis  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Agnostic  and  the  Anglican. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  Mr  Shorthouse's  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  Some.  There  was  an  undoubted  narrowness  in 
some  of  his  judgments  and  feelings  towards  it.  He  thought 
the  Anglican  Church  a  perfect  actualisation  of  the  Christian 
ideal ;  and  he  wrote  of  "  the  grotesque  pantomime  which 
the  Roman  Church  calls  history,  and  the  sterile  waste 
which  she  calls  Catholic  literature."  He  used  to  wonder 
why,  when  passing  through  Birmingham,  after  my  visits  to 
his  house  at  Lansdowne  I  cared  so  often  to  call  at  the 
Oratory,  to  see  and  talk  with  Cardinal  Newman.  And  yet 
he  wrote  thus  on  Molinos  : — 

**  Through  the  whole  course  of  history  few  figures  seem 
to  me  more  calm,  gracious,  and  beneficent  than  that  of  this 
Spanish  priest  His  temperament  was  wrought  to  such  fine 
issues  that  it  appealed  instinctively  to  the  lofty  and  pure ; 
he  went  about  doing  good  ;  he  vanishes  from  our  sight  into 
his  living  tomb,  without  striving  and  without  crying,  and  his 
voice  is  no  longer  heard  in  the  streets.  So  always  it  is  with 
the  finest  natures.  Apparent  failure  is  the  unalterable  seal 
of  their  mission,  and  the  immortal  influence  they  exert 
comes  invariably  from  beyond  the  grave." 

I  would  fain  enlarge  on  Mr  Shorthouse's  estimate  of 
Wordsworth,  but  have  not  space  to  do  so.  He  put  The 
Excursion    before    all    modern    English    poems     for     its 
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"  strengthening  charm/'  which  might  be  the  title  of  a  new 
essay  upon  it  The  titles  of  his  own  essays,  read  to  the 
Friends'  Society  in  Birmingham,  are  almost  as  suggestive  as 
Ruskin's  titles  were,  especially  his  Latin  ones — Fragilia^ 
Religio  Historici,  Vestigia,  Ars  Vita.  The  most  impressive 
papers  in  vol.  iL  are  those  (i)  on  the  Platonism  of 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1881  for  the  Wordsworth  Society ; 
and  (2)  on  F.  D.  Maurice,  originally  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  May  1884.  I  conclude  by  quoting 
what  his  friend,  Mr  Hunter  Smith,  writes  of  him :  ^  Mr 
Shorthouse  was  neither  a  profound  theolc^ian,  nor  a 
systematic  philosopher.  Yet  perhaps  no  one  in  our  time 
brought  home  to  men's  minds  more  forcibly  than  he  did  the 
reality  of  the  immanence  of  God  and  the  sacramentarian 
spirituality  of  all  the  ordinary  facts  of  life." 

Malvern.  WiLLIAM  KNIGHT. 


THE  PLATONIC  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMOR- 
TALITY,  AND  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  THEORY  OF  IDEAS  (an  Essay  which 
obtained  the  Hare  Prize  in  Z903)»  iy  R*  K.  Gayt, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge*  Catnbridge 
University  Press,  1904.     Crown  8vo.    Pp.  270.     Sj.  nett. 

"...  an  infinitely  prolonged  existence  and  personality  of 
the  same  rational  being  which  we  call  the  immortality 
of  the  soul "  —  these  words  of  Kant  indicate  the  meaning 
of  immortality  which  interests  modem  reflection,  and  most 
people  who  care  about  the  subject  would  not  be  grateful  for 
much  less.  By  "  personality  "  they  mean  something  like  the 
unity  which  links  together  the  years  of  a  sane  man's  life  on 
earth ;  and  again,  we  may  say,  they  would  hardly  be  grate* 
ful  for  much  less.  A  theory  which  diminishes  either  the 
duration  or  the  degree  of  personal  continuity  would  be  less 
welcome  in  proportion  to  such  diminution.  I  am  not  urging 
that  the  view  thus  outlined  is  right,  but  only  that  it  deter- 
mines the  current  meaning  of  "  immortality." 

Now,  if  Plato's  favourite  way  of  expressing  himself  on 
this  subject  were  clearly  laid  before  a  modem  imbued  with 
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notions  like  these,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  he  would 
recognise  in  it  much  that  he  values.  It  may  well  be  that 
what  he  values  is  less  valuable  than  what  Plato  offers  him ; 
but  for  the  moment  that  is  not  the  question:  And  so  far  as 
the  main  facts  of  Plato's  statements  are  concerned,  Mr  Gaye 
represents  them  clearly  and  well.  With  a  very  few  reserva- 
tions, the  first  and  last  word  of  Plato's  account  of  the  matter 
is  metempsychosis.  He  speaks  of  souls  as  a  multitude  of 
permanent  beings,  apparently  having  a  fixed  number,  or 
nearly  so,  out  of  which  by  rotation  the  soul-supply  of  the 
human  and  (higher?)  animal  world  is  continually  being 
defrayed.  All  the  souls  are  used  over  and  over  a^^n  in 
successive  incarnations ;  and  but  for  the  intervals  between 
such  incarnations,  the  future  life  of  the  soul  has  just  so 
much  reference  to  the  present  as  the  present  to  a  former 
terrestrial  existence.  Whether  such  a  view  is  compatible 
with  ''immortality,"  the  modern  reader  must  settle  with 
himself. 

It  is  true  that  reservations  are  to  be  made.  There  are 
indications  that  saintly  souls  may  be  destined  to  a  complete 
escape  from  reincarnation,  and  to  what  we  should  call  a  true 
immortality.  If  this  idea  were  combined  with  the  conception 
of  the  fixed  soul-supply,  a  curious  speculation  might  emerge 
pointing  to  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  number  of 
the  elect  And  the  certainty  of  personal  survival  ascribed 
to  Socrates  in  the  Crito  and  the  Phmdo  harmonise  at  first 
sight  so  fully  with  modem  sentiment  that  it  is  hard  to  sup- 
pose a  wholly  different  conception  to  underlie  it 

Plato's  obvious  view,  then,  Mr  Gaye  states  clearly.  But 
in  suggesting  the  identification  of  Plato's  with  modem 
views,  he  seems  to  go  much  further  than  an3rthing  in 
Plato  can  carry  him.^  The  recurrence  of  the  term  "  indi- 
vidual" amounts  to  a  fallacy.  All  the  talk  about  "individual"  ' 
souls  with  reference  to  the  Twubus  is  surely  meaningless,  if, 
as  I  understand  Mr  Gaye,  the  doctrine  of  the  TinuEus  is  for 
him  the  same  as   sketched  above,  only  not  admitting  of 

1  flUWir  ^eyVeroc,  Rep,  49SD,  can  only  refer  to  a  fnture  life  in  the  sense  of 
another  life  on  earth. 

*  Especially  pp.  314  and  aij. 
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disembodied  souls  nor  of  intervals  between  the  incarnations. 
No  doubt,  on  such  ground  as  Mr  M'Taggart  takes  up  some- 
thing of  continuity  may  be  made  consistent  with  a  theory  of 
this  type.  But  still  "  individual  immortality  "  seems  a  mis- 
leading phrase.  I  suspect  a  false  inference  to  individuality 
from  a  supposed  numerical  identity. 

And  therefore,  because  his  thoughts  are  turned  to  an 
individual  immortality  of  the  Kantian  type,  Mr  Ga3re  hardly 
seems  to  appreciate  the  positive  side  of  Plato's  conception. 
He  handles  this — the  soul's  relation  to  the  form,  or  kin- 
ship with  the  universe — ^too  much  as  a  proof  of  Kantian 
immortality,  and  too  little  for  its  own  sake.  But  what  Plato 
cared  about  was  not  mainly  "personal "  survival, but  the  return 
of  soul  to  its  true  nature.  Even  Socrates'  apparently  naive 
faith  {Crito  and  Phado)  makes  him  certain  indeed  of  future 
association  with  gods,  but,  expressly,  not  with  men.  The 
desire  to  meet  again  our  loved  ones  is  noted  in  a  passage  of 
the  Phcedo  as  a  frequent  fact,  but  is  not,  I  think,  represented 
by  Plato  as  something  which  on  his  view  would  be  satisfied. 
The  whole  notion  of  "  soul  "  for  Plato  points  the  same  way. 
Although  soul  is  in  everything,  it  is  a  movement — the 
ultimate  movement — which  cannot  rest  except  in  its  per- 
fection. To  get  back  to  its  full  nature  may  carry  the  soul 
away  from  any  given  personality.  To  lay  hold  on  eternity 
— in  the  sense  of  "  this  is  life  eternal " — is  not  to  be  sure  of 
"  individual  immortality,"  but  to  become  the  spectator  of  all 
time  and  of  all  being.  This  is  the  f#Xotfof/a  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  soul  is  to  be  seen. 

It  is  Mr  Gaye's  intention  to  adapt  his  treatment  of  the 
soul  to  Dr  Jackson's  "  new  way  of  the  Ideas."  For  the 
main  doctrine  of  immortality  the  result,  as  Mr  Gaye  recog- 
nises, is  not  very  important  He  holds  that  in  the  TinuBus 
the  disembodied  soul  has  become  impossible,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  intervals  between  incarnations  have  dis- 
appeared. This  result  would  intensify  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing individual  immortality  in  Plato's  doctrine ;  but  I  cannot 
reconcile  it,  e,g,^  with  the  passage  which  refers  to  the  escape 
of  sainted  souls  to  their  particular  stand. 

To  speak  of  the  new  way  in  a  few  words  would  be  futile. 
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I  will  note  just  two  results.  One  is  the  tone  in  which  Mr 
Gaye  discusses  the  Republic.  ^'The  metaphysical  content 
of  the  dialogue  is  small ;  the  scheme  is  sketched  in  a  der- 
matic manner,  and  bears  evident  signs  of  immaturity."  The 
premisses  which  result  in  such  a  conclusion  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  contain  some  absurdity.  The  other  is  the  curious 
point  that  the  exaltation  of  individual  immortality  seems  to 
be  dislocating  the  order  of  the  dialogues  much  as  that  of  the 
supposed  "  transcendental "  Ideas  did  before  Professor  Camp- 
bell's investigations.  Mr  Gaye  ui^es  that  the  Phado  must 
come  after  the  Republtc,  because  immortality  gives  a  hope 
for  knowledge  after  dialectic  has  been  recognised  a  failure. 
This  again  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  neglect  of  Plato's  positive 
teaching.  The  whole  point  of  the  Phado^  of  its  very  defini- 
tion of  death,  is  to  give  death  a  positive  meaning  as  one 
with  what  is  best  in  life.  B.  BOSANQUET. 

St  Andrews, 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMORTALITY,  by  Josiah 
Roger ^  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard 
University  {Ingersoll  Lecture),     1 904. 

Our  hope  of  immortality  rests  on  our  destiny  and  intent 
to  find  the  true  individuality  that  fully  expresses  us.  This 
must  be  a  unique  expression  of  the  absolute  life,  unique  with 
the  uniqueness  of  the  whole.  And  it  is  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  our  fragmentary  existence  on  earth,  though  we 
do  not  at  all  know  how  far  beyond  our  present  selves  it  may 
take  us.  This,  as  we  knew  from  the  Gifford  Lectures,  is  in 
essence  Professor  Roger's  view  of  the  argument  for  immor- 
tality, and  in  general  outline  it  is  sound,  though  whether  it 
again  would  satisfy  the  Kantian  conception  is  more  than  he 
or  we  could  say.  The  one  remark  which  it  calls  for  refers 
to  the  negative  character  of  his  approach  to  the  idea  of  the 
individual.  He  thinks  of  it  rather  as  what  makes  me  not  to 
be  you  than  as  what  makes  me  to  be  myself.  Uniqueness 
is  his  favourite  clue,  and  in  the  end  uniqueness  and  positive 
individuality  must  come  together.  But  all  through  our 
experience  they  tend  to  fall  apart,  and  thus  we  find  all 
through  the  author's  discussion  a  tendency  to  insist  on  what 
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separates,  and  on  the  occult,  rather  than  on  what  makes  for 
unity  and  has  positive  content  Again,  as  in  Mr  Gaye's 
volume,  there  is  numerical  difference  and  identity  working 
in  the  background,  the  view  of  an  infinity  which  differs^ 
and  differs  for  the  worse,  from  that  of  Hegel.  Thus,  too, 
purpose  is  preferred  to  logic  as  the  clue  to  meaning,  and  the 
theory  tends  to  forget  that  purpose  itself  is  singly  an  appear- 
ance dependent  on  the  Ic^ic  of  the  whole.  The  fulfilled 
purpose,  confronted  with  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  would  not 
be  recognised  as  a  fulfilment  Actual  purpose  is  a  mere 
fact  with  no  special  rights.  Our  tme  purpose  or  real  will — 
these  indeed  are  clues,  but  the  clue  to  these  clues  is  a 
positive  grasp  of  individuality. 

I  seem  to  see  the  same  lack  of  care  for  the  positive  in 
another  writer^  who  interestingly  sums  up  the  state  of 
opinion  de  facto  :  '*  Nowhere  will  you  see  any  evidence  of  an 
overwhelming,  dominant,  absorbing  passion  regulating  the 
life  of  man,  because  he  believes  this  world  to  be  only  the 
training-ground  for  another  and  a  better  one."  Perhaps 
men  are  nearer  right  than  we  think.  It  is  possible  that 
their  immortality  does  not  lie  in  what  they  would  conceive 
as  another  and  a  better  world.  The  man  who  was  made 
ruler  over  many  things  had  not  been  thinking  about  his 
promotion,  he  had  merely  been  faithful  in  a  few  things. 

B.    BOSANQUET. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  PAPERS,  ptAlished  by  the  Sociological 
Society,  MacmiUan  &  Co.^  1905.  Roy.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii., 
292.     ictf.  6^. 

This  volume  marks  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  a  society 
which  may  in  the  future  have  very  great  significance.  The 
Sociological  Society  was  constituted  in  November  1903, 
with  Mr  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  as  its  first  president  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1904  it  held  four  meetings  for 
the  reading  and  discussing  of  papers ;  and  the  results  of 
these  meetings,  together  with  Mrritten  contributions  and 
press  notices  from  this  and  other  countries,  constitute  the 
present  volume. 

^  Wm.  Osier,  M.D.,  logeiBoIi  Lecture,  1904. 
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And  a  remarkable  volume  it  is  in  several  respects.  It  is 
introduced  by  the  president,  who  describes  the  aims  of  the 
society  and  the  sort  of  work  it  hopes  to  do.  The  body  of 
the  volume  falls  into  two  main  sections  :  the  lai^er  of  these 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  mission  of 
sociology,  and  its  relation  to  other  sciences  and  to  philo- 
sophy ;  the  other  section  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  a 
variety  of  more  special  questions,  such  as  '*  Eugenics," 
"  Civics,"  « The  Position  of  Women  in  Early  Civilisation," 
and  "Life  in  an  Agricultural  Village  in  England."  On 
these  two  latter  papers  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  discussion ;  but  the  omission  is  compensated  by  the 
fulness  and  the  variety,  the  good  sense  and  learning,  and,  I 
must  add,  the  caprice  and  absurdity  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  upon  the  other  papers.  The  result,  on  the 
whole,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  volume  of  social  miscel- 
lanies, which  will  instruct,  amuse,  and,  above  all,  excite 
reflection. 

And  the  reader's  reflection  will  turn,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  same  question  as  that  which,  so  far,  seems  to  have 
mainly  occupied  the  society  itself.  He  will  reflect  upon  it : 
what  it  is,  what  precisely  it  proposes  to  do,  and  how  it 
should  set  about  it.  For  the  society  is  much  puzzled  about 
itself.  It  is  quite  sure  that  it  has  a  mission,  and  that  its 
mission  is  sociological ;  but  it  does  not  know  what  sociology 
is,  and  the  attempt  to  discover  its  meaning  and  its  relation 
to  other  sciences  has  only  resulted  in  bewildering  differences 
of  view. 

The  official  statement  which  appears  in  the  Appendix 
looks  clear  at  first.  "  The  aims  of  the  Sociological  Society 
are  scientific,  educational,  and  practical.  ...  Its  field  covers 
the  whole  phenomena  of  society.  .  .  .  The  society  affords 
the  common  ground  on  which  workers  from  all  fields  and 
schools  may  profitably  meet — ^geographer  and  naturalist, 
anthropologist  and  archaeologist,  historian  and  philologist, 
psychologist  and  moralist,  all  contributing  their  results 
towards  a  fuller  social  philosophy,  including  the  natural  and 
civil  history  of  man,  his  achievements  and  ideals  "  (p.  284). 
The  society  is  manifestly  all-inclusive,  and  "  sociol(^[y "  is 
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like  Hegel's  philosophy,  which  was  defined  as  "  the  altogether- 
ness  of  everything."  It  must  somehow  contain  all  the 
other  sciences ;  for  to  comprehend  society  we  must  under- 
stand man»  and  to  understand  man  we  must  comprehend  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  which  he  is  an  ''  epitome." 
But  how  can  it  contain  the  other  sciences  ?  What  is  its 
function  in  respect  to  them  ?  Is  it  to  classify  them  in  due 
order  of  subordination  to  itself?  Is  it  to  extract  some 
general  truths  from  their  results,  and  to  apply  them  to 
society  ?  Is  it  to  be  one  more  science  over  above  the  others, 
or  is  it  to  be  their  colligated  whole?  These  are  the 
problems  which  this  society,  bom  in  self-consciousness,  sets 
itself  as  it  begins  life,  obedient  to  the  yvZt^i  (nauroy  of  the 
oracle. 

But  this  is  apt  to  become  an  endless  task.  Sociology, 
like  philosophy,  which  it  seems  to  rival  in  the  extent  of  its 
ambition,  had  better  postpone  this  problem  and  go  on  with 
.  its  work.  By  doing  so  it  may  rival  philosophy  both  in  its 
longevity  and  in  its  influence  on  the  thought  or  practice  of 
mankind. 

This  is  practically  the  advice  given  to  the  society  by  Mr 
Bryce.  With  a  good  sense  which  is  as  consummate  as  his 
knowledge  of  human  institutions,  he  refrains  from  ''  attempt- 
ing to  define  sociology,  or  describing  the  full  aims  of  the 
society"  (p.  14).  Instead,  he  indicates  lines  of  social 
investigation  which  have  been  n^lected ;  he  suggests  the 
development  of  profitable  relations  between  cognate  branches 
of  inquiry;  he  points  out  social  subjects  on  which  our 
practice  has  out-distanced  theory  and  suffered  from  mere 
empiricism  in  consequence;  above  all,  he  emphasises  the 
need  of  securing  better  provisions  for  teaching  and  research 
of  these  subjects  in  the  universities,  and  of  interpenetrating 
every  department  of  human  investigation  with  the  scientific 
idea. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Sociological  Society,  if  it 
continues  as  it  has  begun,  will  promote  both  of  these  two 
latter  ends.  And,  if  it  does  so,  its  services  can  hardly  be 
valued  too  highly,  even  if  it  never  succeeds  in  precisely 
defining  itself.     There  are  two  classes  of  workers  amongst 
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social  phenomena,  opposed  to  one  another  on  many  matters, 
who  will  agree  that  among  the  primary  needs  of  the  time  is 
that  of  the  systematic  investigation  of  social  facts — an  in- 
vest^tion  which  shall  have  something  of  the  dispassionate- 
ness, the  patience,  the  scrupulousness,  and  the  consummate 
faith  in  the  rational  order  of  events  which  characterises  and 
gives  success  to  physical  research.  The  practical  man, 
engaged  in  philanthropic  or  municipal  work,  is,  in  proportion 
to  his  good  sense  and  experience,  distrustful  of  mere  em- 
piricism, and  longs  for  the  guidance  of  principle ;  the  theo- 
retical investigator,  on  his  part,  is  not  less  aware  of  the 
shallowness  and  the  looseness,  and  metaphorical  character  of 
the  hypotheses  now  employed  for  the  colligation  of  social 
phenomena.  No  one  can  estimate  the  waste  which  this 
ignorance  brings ;  and  no  one  can  hope  to  remove  the 
ignorance  except  by  the  same  process  as  that  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  physical  sciences.  The  sciences  of  man 
must  be  accorded  the  place  due  to  them  at  the  great  seats 
of  learning  ;  for  not  otherwise  can  the  mind  of  the  age  that 
is  to  come  be  turned  in  a  lai^e  way  upon  what,  after  all, 
concerns  human  welfare  most  nearly  of  all  things.  It  is  not 
true,  as  several  writers  in  this  volume  assume,  that  Scotland 
has  utterly  n^lected  these  subjects,  or  refused  them  any 
place  at  the  universities ;  but  it  is  obtrusively  and  painfully 
true  that,  to  quote  Mr  Bryce,  '*  the  British  universities  have 
fallen  conspicuously  behind  in  the  provision  for  teaching  and 
research  in  the  social  sciences." 

I  should  consider,  then,  that  the  society  was  not  well 
advised  in  devoting  so  much  of  its  first  session  and  first 
Transactions  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  sociolc^^y,  its 
history  and  use,  or  to  the  connection  between  sociology  and 
other  sciences.  And  Professor  Bosanquet's  warning,  one 
will  trust,  will  be  laid  to  heart  in  the  future.  '^  Sociology  in 
relation  to  other  sciences,"  he  says,  "  is  not  a  problem  for 
the  logician  or  the  classifier,  but  for  the  person  who  care- 
fully, critically,  and  laboriously  pursues  these  sciences  them- 
selves "  (p.  205).  Their  relation  will  emerge  in  the  course  of 
inquiry  ;  but  the  a  priori  discussion  of  it,  as  he  further 
indicates  in  his  criticism  of  the  paper  of  Dr  Durkheim  and 
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Mr  Brand  ford,  is  partly  a  matter  of  words,  and  partly  "  the 
old  logical  trouble  between  the  general  and  the  particular." 

Nevertheless,  the  discussion  which  occupies  so  large  a  part 
of  the  book  is  not  useless  ;  still  less  is  it  uninteresting  to  the 
spectator.  For  one  thing,  he  obtains  a  miniature  portrait  of 
many  eminent  minds ;  for  another,  he  finds  much  incisive 
speech,  and  the  terse  expression  sometimes  of  much  learning 
and  sometimes  of  good  sense ;  for  still  another  he  will  find 
many  of  his  own  uncriticised  and  unconscious  social  pre- 
judices put  to  the  question.  He  will  perhaps  conclude  also 
that  the  hurry  for  systematisation  shown  in  some  of  the 
papers  comes  from  a  too  exclusive  discipleship  to  Comte  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  The  philosophical  horizon  of  the  society, 
if  one  may  judge  from  this  volume,  must  be  extended  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  great  philosophers ;  and  it  might  perhaps 
be  better  to  refute  than  to  ignore  the  notion  that  ethics  has 
something  to  do  with  social  life.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  sociology  is  a  natural  science,  or  that 
the  categories  of  mechanism  and  biology  are  forthwith  to  be 
adapted  to  the  evolution  of  society. 

Turning  now  to  the  papers  devoted  to  special  subjects,  I 
should  like  to  accentuate  the  value  of  those  contributed  by 
Dr  E.  Westermarck  and  by  Mr  Harold  H.  Mann.  The 
former  will  impress  the  reader  by  the  moderation  of  its 
statements,  the  care  and  extent  of  its  survey,  and  the  maturity 
and  sobriety  of  its  conclusions.  Here  the  generalisations 
are  few,  though  some  of  them  are  startling,  as,  e.g.y  that 
"the  great  religions  of  the  world  have  had  a  tendency  to 
treat  women  as  inferior  beings.  They  attach  much  import- 
ance to  ceremonial  cleanliness ;  nothing  unclean  must 
approach  the  deity ;  and  women  are  regarded  as  unclean  " 
(p-  159)*  '^^^  main  result  of  this  admirable  paper  is  to 
emphasise  overlooked  points,  and  to  throw  doubt  on  some 
popular  beliefs  as  to  the  position  of  woman  in  early  civilisa- 
tion. "  It  is  often  said  that  a  people's  civilisation  may  be 
measured  by  the  position  held  by  its  women."  But,  remarks 
Dr  Westermarck,  "  at  least  so  far  as  the  earlier  stages  of 
culture  are  concerned,  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by  facts  " 
(p.  1 58).    And  he  adduces  facts.    Again,  "The  popular  view 
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is  that,  among  the  lower  races,  the  position  of  women  is  one 
of  abject  slavery"  (p.  147).  This  view  the  author  regards 
as  only  very  partially  true.  Women  have  duties,  and  duties 
bring  rights ;  and  these  rights  are  sometimes  large.  "  In 
early  society  women  are  sometimes  the  only  landowners. 
They  till  the  ground  and  sow  the  com.  The  soil,  therefore, 
in  certain  cases,  is  regarded  as  theirs  "  (p.  151).  The  owner- 
ship of  the  domestic  utensils  and  the  rights  of  the  home  is 
still  more  often  the  woman's,  and  at  any  moment  the  hus- 
band ''  may  be  ordered  to  pick  up  his  blanket  and  budge." 

Not  less  admirable  in  its  way  is  the  paper  of  Mr  Mann. 
It  consists  of  the  result  of  applying  to  the  'Mife  in  an 
agricultural  village"— to  "Ridgmount,  on  the  Bletchley 
and  Cambridge  Railway — the  methods  of  investigation 
applied  by  Mr  Charles  Booth  in  London,  and  by  Mr 
Seebohm  Rowntree  in  York."  The  statistical  completeness 
of  his  paper  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the  economical 
and  social  reformer  ;  and  the  main  conclusion  he  draws  is 
striking.  **The  cry  of  back  to  the  land  has  a  curious 
commentary  in  the  results  I  have  obtained.  As  at  present 
existing,  the  standard  of  life  on  the  land  is  lower  than  in 
the  cities ;  the  chances  of  success  are  less,  and  of  poverty 
are  greater ;  life  is  less  interesting ;  and  the  likelihood  of 
the  workhouse  as  the  place  of  residence  in  old  age  is 
greater.  It  is  evident  that  the  outcry  against  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  concentration  of  population  in 
the  towns  must  remain  little  more  than  a  parrot-cry  until 
something  is  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  life,  and  hence 
the  standard  of  wages,  in  our  purely  agricultural  districts  " 

(p.  193). 

There  remain  the  paper  on  "  Eugenics,"  by  Mr  Francis 
Galton,  and  that  on  "  Civics  "  by  Professor  Patrick  Geddes. 
"  Eugenics,"  Mr  Galton  tells  us,  "  is  the  science  which  deals 
with  all  influences  that  improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  a 
race,  also  with  those  that  develop  them  to  the  utmost 
advantage."  But  in  this  paper  what  is  discussed  is  "  the 
improvement  of  the  inborn  qualities,  or  stock."  The  paper 
applies  to  men  and  women  the  general  conception  of 
"  stock-breeding  "  familiar  to  farmers.     "  What  nature  does 
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blindly,  slowly,  and  ruthlessly,  man  may  do  providently, 
quickly,  and  kindly,"  if  we  could  only  introduce  Eugenics 
into  the  natural  conscience  like  a  new  religion  "  (p.  50). 

Dr  Maudsley,  speaking  from  a  very  laige  experience  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  of  hereditary  influences, 
doubts  the  possibility  of  both  the  science  and  art  of 
Eugenics  ;  and  thinks  we  should  "  not  be  hasty  in  laying 
down  any  rules  for  the  breeding  of  human  beings,  and  the 
development  of  a  Eugenic  conscience.  .  .  .  After  all,  there 
is  the  passion  of  love,  .  .  .  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
nature  in  its  own  blind,  impulsive  way  does  not  mans^e 
things  better  than  we  can  by  any  light  of  reason,  or  by  any 
rules  which  we  can  at  present  lay  down  "  (p.  54).  And  he 
quotes  Shakespeare: — 

"You  may  as  well  try  to  kindle  snow  by  fire 
As  quench  the  fire  of  love  by  words.'' 

Mr  Bernard  Shaw  s^ees  with  the  paper,  and  disagrees  with 
Dr  Maudsley  and  Shakespeare.  "  It  is  quite  true,  as  the 
lecturer  suggests,  that  the  violent  personal  preferences  on 
which  most  plays  and  novels  are  founded  are  practically 
negligible  *'  (p.  74).  "  What  we  must  fight  for  is  freedom 
to  breed  the  race  without  being  hampered  by  the  mass  of 
irrelevant  conditions  implied  in  the  institution  of  marriage  " 

(p.  75). 

Mr  Benjamin  Kidd  ^  trusts  and  believes  that  much  that 
Mr  Galton  anticipates  will  be  realised,"  but  thinks  ''we 
must  go  slowly  with  our  science  of  Eugenics "  (p.  62) ; 
and  most  readers  will  probably  agree  that  we  will  go 
slowly,  both  with  the  science  and  the  art 

I  notice  last,  and  too  briefly,  the  paper  of  Professor 
Patrick  Geddes  on  "  Civics  :  as  Applied  Sociology  " — a  paper 
which  in  the  Preface  by  the  editors  is  described  as  correlative 
to  that  on  "  Eugenics."  "  The  one  deals  with  the  citizen, 
the  other  with  cities."  The  editors  also  warn  the  readers 
"against  allowing  the  mere  novelty  of  the  general  con- 
ception to  prejudice  their  judgment  of  the  particular  applica- 
tions recommended  respectively  by  Mr  Galton  and  Professor 
Geddes  "  (p.  xi.).    But  there  is  a  kernel  of  good  sense  in  the 
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paper  of  Professor  Geddes  which  should  make  the  warning 
unnecessary,  and  which  one  is  glad  to  find  so  eminently 
practical  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr  Charles  Booth  did  not  fail 
to  note.  But  the  paper  suffers  from  its  very  picturesque- 
ness  and  imaginative  license.  It  advocates  "  the  observation 
of  city  after  city,  now  panoramic  and  impressionist,  again 
detailed,"  which  shall  "gradually  develop  towards  an 
orderly  regional  survey."  And  this  regional  survey  is  to 
lead  to  the  ''regional  service,"  which  "Civics"  seems  to 
mean.  The  scheme  would  begin  with  something  like 
pocket-maps  of  the  inner  life  as  well  as  the  outer,  and  of 
the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  each  city.  "  These 
in  turn  would  lead,  I  understand,  to  an  illustrated  Ency- 
cloptsdia  Civica^  to  which  each  city  should  contribute  the 
Trilogy  of  its  Past,  its  Present,  and  Future"  (p.  118). 

The  effect  of  this  paper  upon  the  mover  of  the  vote  of 
thanks  had  better  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "To  an 
American  who  has  lived  at  No.  1067  in  Sixty-Third  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  at  No.  1 7 1 8  in  G  Street  in  Washington, 
it  is  profoundly  interesting  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a 
man's  so  living  that  his  whole  existence  shall  be  significant, 
so  that  the  realities  of  his  world,  gec^raphical,  geol(^ical, 
and  material,  and  all  that  long  development  of  humanity 
through  the  historic  past — that  all  these  things  will  be 
really  and  truly  significant  to  him,"  "  Professor  Geddes," 
he  adds,  "  has  himself  shown  us  that  is  possible  "  ;  but  one 
is  tempted  to  make  the  American  professor  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  result 

One  might  desire,  perhaps,  that  in  this  and  a  few  other 
instances,  the  editors  of  these  Sociological  Papers  and  dis- 
cussions had  not  made  the  meshes  of  their  net  quite  so 
small.  But  I  suppose  that  courtesy  prescribed  what  kind- 
ness would  have  proscribed.  One  might  desire,  too,  that 
they  had  either  added  a  glossary  or  omitted  such  terms  as 
"  Politc^raphy,"  "  Politogenics,"  "Eu-politogenics,"  "Outopia," 
"  Eutopia,"  "  Hebraomorphic,"  "  Latinomorphic,"  even  if  they 
found  "Eugenics"  and  "Civics"  (under  which  latter  all 
these  terms  appear)  to  be  indispensable. 

But,  in  spite  of  their  zeal,  the  editors  are  to  be  con- 
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gratulated  on  an  interesting,  instructive,  and  most  suggestive 
volume.  And  one  can  pardon  them  at  the  commencement 
of  such  an  enterprise  if  they  have,  in  the  excess  of  their 
goodwill  to  society,  run  the  risks  of  comparison  to  the 
little  steamer  on  the  St  Lawrence  whose  whistle  was  so 
powerful  that  when  it  blew  the  engines  stopped. 

The  University  of  Glasgow.  HENRY  JONES. 
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THEOLOGISCH  TIJDSCHRIFT 

January  1905* — Profeten  en  Psalmen  in  minne  verbonding 
tot  de  Offens,  F.  Dijkema.  A  discussion  of  the  evidence  of 
Amos  V.  21-25;  Hosea  vi.  4,  5;  Micah  vi.  6-8;  Isaiah 
i.  10-17,  xxix.  13  ;  and  Jeremiah  vii.  4,  21,  22,  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  prophets  to  sacrifice.  The  writer  argues  that 
these  passages  contain  no  proof  of  prophetic  hostility  to 
sacrifices.  He  maintains  that  the  same  can  be  shown  to 
be  true  of  the  Psalmists  by  a  consideration  of  Pss.  xl.  7-9, 
1.  8-14,  li.  18-21,  and  Ixix.  32. 

Magiers,  H.  U.  Meyboom.  An  attempt  to  put  together 
all  the  information  which  can  be  derived  from  various 
sources,  especially  Hippolytus,  Lucian,  and  Pliny,  as  to 
the  practice  of  magic  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of 
our  era. 

March  1905* — Textkritiscke  Bemerkungen  zwi  Apostel- 
geschichte,  G.  Schlager.  Written  in  German.  An  attempt 
to  show  that  the  original  text  of  Acts  does  not  use  x^/<rH^  as 
a  name.  The  gravamen  lies  in  the  contrast  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  in  which  it  is  urged  that  the  original  force  of  X^«rr6c 
is  forgotten. 

May  1905. — Het  Paradijs.  A.  van  Doominck.  The 
writer  deals  with  Gen.  ii.  9,  17,  iii.  22,  24,  and  iii.  1-19,  and 
discusses  the  problem  arising  from  the  mention  of  two 
trees  in  some  passages  and  only  of  one  in  others,  which 
he  solves  by  a  combination  of  textual  and  higher  criticism 
of  a  rather  elaborate  nature. 
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De  Breking  des  broods.  G.  A.  van  den  Bergh  van 
Eysinga.  The  writer  attempts  to  show  that  the  Synoptic 
s^ccount  of  the  Last  Supper  is  a  combination  of  two  separate 
incidents.  His  view  largely  depends  on  the  theory  (which 
it  is  taken  for  granted  is  correct)  that  i  Cor.  is  not  genuine, 
and  is  indebted  for  its  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  which  is  regarded  as 
earlier  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Leiden.  A.  L. 

THE  MONIST 
January  I9OS — Meaning  of  the  Epithet  Nazorean  {Naza- 
rene),  Wm.  Benjamin  Smith  (Tulane  University).  In  the 
article  on  Nazareth  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Biblica "  (col. 
3362),  Professor  Cheyne  concludes  that  "we  cannot 
perhaps  venture  to  assert  positively  that  there  was  a  city 
called  Nazareth  in  Jesus'  time."  No  such  place  is  known 
in  the  Talmud,  and  the  Gospel  statements  as  to  the  birth 
and  early  life  of  Jesus  are  conflicting.  Cheyne  suggests 
that  Nazareth  in  the  Gospel  stands  for  Galilee,  and  that 
Jesus  may  have  been  born  at  a  place  called  Bethlehem  in 
Galilee  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Professor  Smith  accepts  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  place  called  Nazareth,  and  brings 
further  argument  to  support  it.  That  there  came  to  be  such 
a  place  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  called  in  His  life- 
time O  Na^«/»aiof,  the  Nazorean,  a  name  which  His  followers 
also  bore  (Acts  xxiv.  5),  and  that  this  was  taken  to  point  to 
the  place  of  Jesus*  birth,  the  city  Nazareth  springing  up 
afterwards  in  consequence  of  this  belief.  If  this  is  the  case 
the  meaning  of  "Nazorean"  has  still  to  be  sought  for.  If 
Jesus  was  called  Nazorean,  and  Professor  Smith  takes  this 
to  be  the  fact  underlying  Matt.  ii.  23,  the  title  was  pre- 
Christian.  Its  meaning  can  be  made  out  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  cuneiform  writings,  where  it  forms  part 
of  royal  names.  It  meant  "  Defender,"  "  Watcher,"  and  must 
have  been  a  well-known  appellation  of  a  class  of  people  in 
pre-Christian  times. 

This  is  the  main  thesis  of  the  first  part  of  this  very  in- 
teresting paper,  in  which  many  suggestions  occur  which  we 
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cannot  here  notice.  To  the  philological  proof  an  indepen- 
dent heresiographic  proof  is  added,  viz.,  an  examination  of 
the  description  by  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xviii.)  of  the  Jewish 
sect  of  Nazaraioi.  These  were  not  what  we  understand  by 
Nazarites,  their  main  characteristic  was  that  they  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  were  not 
Christians,  but  were,  they  and  their  name,  before  Christianity. 
An  ai^ument  is  given  that  the  name  Nazorean  receives  in 
these  pre-Christian  sectaries  a  sufficient  explanation. 

With  Wellhausen  we  may  hold  that  the  tradition  (Mark  i. 
9)  that  Jesus  came  to  the  Jordan  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee 
Is  so  early  and  so  precise  that  it  must  be  accepted.     A.  M. 
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THE  BIBLE :  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE,  by  Marcus 
Dods,  D,D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Pp.  xL,  245. 
4r.  td 

The  "Bross  Foundation,"  in  connection  with  which  the 
lectures  embodied  in  this  volume  were  prepared,  has  a  two- 
fold object.  First,  accumulated  interest  is  to  provide  a 
prize  of  6000  dollars  once  every  ten  years  for  the  best  book 
within  a  large  prescribed  range  of  subjects  bearing  on  the 
Christian  religion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  prize  of 
more  than  ;£^iooo  will  tempt  any  of  "  the  scientific  men,  the 
Christian  philosophers,  and  historians  of  all  nations,"  to  whom 
it  is  open,  to  produce  works  of  sterling  merit.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  second  object. 
This  is  to  select  and  appoint  particular  scholars  who  should 
prepare  books  upon  some  theme  within  the  trust  agreement. 
It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  second  part  of  the  scheme  that  Dr 
Marcus  Dods  has  written  the  very  book  on  the  Bible  that 
multitudes  of  thinking  people  who  are  not  professional 
theologians  are  asking  for,  in  order  to  meet  the  questions 
that  are  now  pressing  upon  them.  The  subject  is  here 
treated  with  the  lucidity  and  frankness,  the  firmness  of 
handling  and  force  of  expression  which  characterise  all  its 
author's  writing.  A  loyal  faith  and  an  open  mind  in  one 
who  moves  with  ease  as  a  master  of  his  subject  are  guarantees 
that  the  less-informed  reader  is  in  safe  guidance.     At  the 
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same  time  the  delightful  freshness  of  the  whole  work  will 
invite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the 
topics  it  discusses. 

We  have  first  an  examination  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
other  sacred  books.  A  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
results  of  comparative  religion  has  led  a  good  many  people 
to  doubt  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bible.  Does  not  the  litera- 
ture of  other  religions  contain  materials  of  high  value? 
Now  Dr  Marcus  Dods  points  out  that  the  wise  sayings 
of  Confucius  and  the  striking  conceptions  found  in  Buddhist 
writings,  while  they  approach  some  of  our  Lord's  great 
teachings,  are  all  ethical.  But  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a 
book  of  ethics.  "  It  is  a  mistake/'  says  Dr  Marcus  Dods» 
"  to  treat  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  merely  a  system  of  morals^ 
and  to  lay  the  stress  of  the  argument  in  its  favour  on  its 
superiority  in  moral  teaching,  because  even  though  this 
position  be  gained,  we  do  not  thereby  command  the  whole 
field.  What  we  seek  in  our  religion,  and  what  those 
admirable  moral  teachers  wholly  fail  to  give  us,  is  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  establishment  of  right  relations 
with  Him.  It  is  this  which  gives  us  at  once  a  moral 
criterion  and  a  moral  dynamic.  And  it  is  here  the 
superiority  of  the  Bible  appears"  (pages  9,  10).  In  this 
region  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  are  intensely  dis- 
appointing, their  misfortune  being  that  they  were  written 
when  religion  was  in  its  legal  and  ceremonial  stage.  Passing 
on  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  Dr  Marcus  Dods 
shows  that  this  is  not  due  to  its  containing  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  a  race — which  is  not  the  case,  much  Jewish  writing 
being  excluded — nor  to  its  godly  tone,  though  this  tone  is 
readily  discernible.  It  is  found  in  the  fact  that  "  the  books 
which  form  our  Bible  are  all  in  direct  connection  with  God^s 
historical  revelation  which  culminated  in  Christ  ^^  (page  22) : 
so  that  the  unity  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  found  in  its  centre^ 
which  is  Jesus  Christ  This  leads  us  on  to  the  question  of 
the  Canon,  which  is  the  topic  of  the  second  lecture.  Can  the 
test  just  mentioned  be  made  to  apply  to  the  canonicity  of 
every  book  of  the  Bible — Esther,  for  instance,  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes,  Jude,  and  2  Peter  ?     Dr  Marcus 
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Dods  holds  that  wc  can  only  justify  the  canonicity  of  these 
books  '*  on  such  general  grounds  as  that  of  Luther  —  their 
congruity  to  the  main  end  of  revelation  "  (page  53).  It  is 
evident  that  the  bands  of  canonicity  formed  in  this  way  must 
be  somewhat  elastic.  Books  on  the  margin  of  the  canon 
must  be  allowed  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  border-land,  where 
the  distinction  between  what  is  of  right  Serif  ture^  and  what 
is  not  so,  is  blurred  and  vague.  That,  however,  does  not 
touch  the  claims  of  the  bulk  of  the  Bible,  certainly  not  those 
of  the  books  of  vital  importance.  The  question  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  Dr 
Marcus  Dods  discusses  in  the  same  lecture,  and  his  contri- 
bution to  which  is  of  exceptional  value.  The  Romanist 
accepts  certain  books  as  canonical  for  a  perfectly  intelligible 
reason,  because  the  Church  bids  him  do  so.  On  what 
authority  does  a  Protestant  accept  the  Bible  ?  The  difference 
between  the  Romanist  and  the  Protestant  is  not  what  it  is  so 
often  said  to  be,  that  the  one  accepts  the  Church  as  his 
infallible  authority,  the  other  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is  that  the 
Protestant  finds  God  directly  speaking  to  him  in  these 
writings.  Thus  Luther  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
Grod  because  it  brought  new  life  to  his  spirit  and  so  proved 
itself  to  be  that  Word.  Therefore,  while  the  Romanist  believes 
the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God  because  the  Church  tells 
him  so,  the  Protestant  believes  it  because  God  tells  him  so, 
because  the  voice  of  God  in  the  book  authenticates  itself, 
this  authentication  being  determined  by  its  effects. 

The  third  lecture  takes  up  the  subject  of  "  Revelation." 
This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  communication  of  certain 
truths,  the  hard  eighteenth-century  way  of  looking  at  it ; 
nor  should  the  Bible  be  treated  as  a  theological  text-book. 
Primarily  and  properly,  revelation  means  "God  making 
Himself  known  to  man  "  (page  66).  This  must  be  possible, 
because,  as  Pfleiderer  says,  "  Why  should  it  be  less  possible 
for  God  to  enter  into  a  loving  fellowship  with  us  than  for 
men  to  do  so  with  each  other  ?  "  Dr  Illingworth  has  argued 
from  the  characteristics  of  personality  that  it  would  be 
natural  for  a  personal  God  to  reveal  Himself  In  point  of 
fact,  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  creation,  in  the  constitution 
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of  man,  in  history,  but  supremely  in  Christ,  the  revelation 
which  is  both  personal  and  perfect  Dr  Marcus  Dods  is  not 
a  Ritschlian.  The  perfection  of  the  revelation  in  Christ 
does  not  exclude  or  supersede  the  actuality  of  the  inferior 
kinds  of  revelation.  But  God  has  revealed  Himself  especially 
in  His  redemptive  energy.  Now  in  the  Bible  we  have  the 
written  history  of  this  approach  of  Grod  to  man.  This,  then, 
is  the  sum  of  the  matter.  Revelation  is  not  God  telling 
us  some  facts,  but  Grod  making  Himself  known.  He  does 
not  simply  reveal  certain  truths ;  He  reveals  Himself,  lifts 
the  veil  from  His  own  countenance.  This  He  does  especi- 
ally in  His  redeeming  work,  making  known  His  gracious 
and  saving  purposes. 

Inspiration  is  intimately  connected  with  revelation,  and 
the  fourth  lecture  is  devoted  to  this  subject  In  the  previous 
lecture  Dr  Marcus  Dods  had  said :  ''  Inspiration  is  the  com- 
plement of  revelation,  as  sight  is  the  complement  of  the 
external  world  ;  it  is  that  in  man  which  perceives,  appreciates, 
accepts,  and  in  certain  cases  records  the  revelation  of  Grod  " 
(page  g^\  We  have  to  discriminate  between  three  things — 
God's  revelation  of  Himself,  human  apprehension  of  this 
revelation,  and  the  Bible  record  of  this  revelation  as  appre- 
hended. Now  the  sentence  last  quoted  would  lead  us  to 
look  for  the  inspiration  in  the  second,  as  the  means  through 
which  the  revelation  is  received  by  men.  This  would  point 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  writers,  rather  than  to  the  inspiration 
of  their  books.  Dr  Marcus  Dods  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
satisfactory  on  this  point  as  elsewhere.  He  clearly  demon- 
strates the  absurdity  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration. 
That  would  have  given  us  the  inspiration  of  the  books  pure 
and  simple,  the  men  being  mere  instruments  as  passive  as 
their  pens.  But  when  that  impossible  notion  is  abandoned, 
have  we  any  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  record  over 
and  above  the  inspiration  of  the  men  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  receive  the  divine  revelation  ? 

Having  rejected  the  "theory  of  possession,"  Dr  Marcus 
Dods  proceeds  to  consider  a  modification  of  the  mechanical 
theory  according  to  which  the  Divine  influence  was  domi- 
nant, but    not   overpowering,    a    conception  of  inspiration 
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known  as  the  "  dynamic."  This  is  found  to  introduce  con- 
fusion into  the  subject,  because  while  it  leaves  room  for  the 
play  of  the  human  mind,  it  demands  the  exclusion  of  all 
error.  It  has  been  further  modified  in  what  is  called  the 
"essential"  theory,  which  holds  that  the  writers  were  so 
inspired  as  to  secure  accuracy  in  all  matters  of  conduct  and 
doctrine.  Dr  Marcus  Dods  commends  the  "essential'* 
theory  for  its  candour,  but  points  out  that  it  does  not 
"  attempt  to  explain  how  writers  should  be  possessed  of 
supernatural  knowledge  while  inditing  one  sentence,  and  be 
dropped  to  a  much  lower  level  in  the  next"  (page  122). 
Then  turning  to  the  positive  side,  he  starts  with  the  general 
assertion  that  inspiration  is  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  It  stands  in  vital  relation  to  character.  The 
Spirit  of  truth,  promised  to  the  disciples,  was  the  Spirit  of 
holiness.  Further,  "  Inspiration,  then,  is  primarily  a  spiritual 
gift,  and  only  secondarily  a  mental  one.  Its  influence  on 
the  mental  movements  of  its  subject,  although  indirect,  is 
not  slight.  It  illuminates  the  mind,  as  enthusiasm  does,  by 
stimulating  and  elevating  it ;  it  enriches  the  memory,  as 
love  does,  by  intensifying  the  interest  in  a  certain  object, 
and  by  making  the  mind  sensitive  to  its  impressions  and 
retentive  of  them.  It  brings  light  to  the  understanding  and 
wisdom  to  the  spirit,  as  purity  of  intention  does,  or  as  a  high 
aim  in  life  does  "  (pp.  125,1 26).  We  must  understand  these 
illustrations  as  analogies,  not  as  parallels  of  the  same  degree  ; 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  from  that  of  other 
high-minded  men  when  moved  by  enthusiasm.  The  unique 
inspiration  which  can  convey  the  self-evidencing  revelation 
that  was  referred  to  earlier  must  go  beyond  this.  Still,  the 
analogies  from  a  lower  sphere  may  help  us  to  understand  in 
some  measure  the  manner  of  the  working  of  this  rare  and 
wonderful  prophetic  afilatus. 

The  lecture  on  Infallibility  shows  a  bold  stand,  after  what 
has  gone  before.  Dr  Marcus  Dods  argues  fearlessly  for  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible.  This  he  distinguishes  from  in- 
errancy. The  Bible  is  infallible  in  what  it  professes  to  do. 
This  does  not  exclude  errors  in  regard  to  what  it  does  not 
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profess  to  do.  Criticism  declares  against  the  inerrancy  of 
Scripture.  The  craving  for  an  infallible  guide  arises  from 
two  sources — ^a  shrinking  from  responsibility,  and  the  sup- 
posed need  of  a  judge  in  controversies.  *'  It  is,  at  bottom, 
unbelief  in  spiritual  forces.  An  external,  irresistible  authority 
is  sought — an  authority  easily  accessible  and  easily  applied 
— as  if  men  could  not  be  trusted  to  recognise  truth  when 
they  see  it,  or  even  to  wish  to  find  God"  (page  150). 
Where,  then,  is  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  to  be  found? 
Not  in  its  formal  statements,  but  in  the  sufficiency  of  its 
revelation.  "  In  Christ  we  have  the  supreme  revelation  of 
God,  and  if  Scripture  conveys  to  us  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Christ,  it  accomplishes  its  purpose."  Perhaps  we  might 
put  the  thought  in  this  way :  If  we  truly  follow  Christ, 
we  cannot  go  wrong.  The  Bible  supplies  adequate  know- 
ledge of  Christ  to  enable  us  to  follow  Him  truly.  Therefore 
the  Bible  is  infallible,  as  being  the  means  by  which  we  may 
be  able  to  go  right  surely  and  safely.  There  will  be  some, 
however,  who  will  need  to  have  this  explanation  given  them 
before  they  can  learn  to  think  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture 
being  so  interpreted.  In  view  of  the  old  delusion  of  verbal 
infallibility,  would  it  not  be  less  ambiguous  to  drop  this 
ambitious  word,  and  speak  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture? 
The  old  Protestant  doctrine  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all 
that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  he  who  rightly  uses 
them — ue,  as  guides  to  Christ — cannot  go  wrong,  this  is 
the  essential  idea. 

In  Lecture  VI.,  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels, 
after  a  clear  and  candid  admission  of  their  discrepancies,  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
is  self-authenticating.  In  reply  to  Schmiedel's  famous 
criticism,  in  which  only  the  self-depreciatory  words  of  Jesus 
are  admitted  to  be  certainly  authentic,  Dr  Marcus  Dods 
says : — 

'*  Apply  the  principle  to  any  other  hero.  At  Nelson's 
death  the  nation  sang :  *  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but 
his  name  liveth  for  evermore.'  In  order  to  ascertain  why 
his  name  thus  lives,  Schmiedel  would,  I  presume,  direct  us 
to  the  facts  that  Nelson  was  vain  and  easily  flattered ;  that 
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he  was  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  blandishments  of  Lady 
Hamilton ;  that  he  was  always  ill  when  he  went  to  sea. 
How  far  will  these  non-heroic  facts  carry  us  to  the  Nile  and 
Trafalgar  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  we  must  begin  with  the 
facts  which  can  account  for  the  worship?"  (page  205). 

The  last  lecture  deals  with  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
Gospels,  which  Dr  Marcus  Dods  defends  without  any  abate- 
ment, not  accepting  Carlyle's  theory  of  a  higher  law  un- 
known to  us,  but  regarding  miracle  as  a  direct  act  of  God. 
The  purpose  of  Christ's  miracles  was  to  bring  the  love  of 
God  into  contact  with  the  woes  of  men.  In  order  to  accept 
them,  while  we  reject  most  tales  of  the  supernatural,  Dr 
Marcus  Dods  considers  that  the  "  difficulties  are  removed  if 
we  take  into  account  the  occasion^  the  nature^  and  the  worker 
of  the  Gospel  miracles"  (page  238). 

Manchester.  Walter  F.  Adeney. 


STUDIES     IN    JEREMIAH,    by   Alex.  Ramsay,  B,D. 
Pp,  11,296.     London:   Samuel  Bagster,  1905.     5^. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  is,  owing  to  the  varied  character 
of  its  contents,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  It  includes  not  only 
prophetical  utterances  but  historical  narratives,  and  what 
Mr  Ramsay  rightly  calls  "the  confessions  of  Jeremiah," 
which  leave  quite  the  impression  of  extracts  from  a  diary. 
It  is  true  of  Jeremiah,  and  of  no  other  Old  Testament 
prophet,  that  his  biography  may  still  be  written.  These 
"  Studies  "  may  be  welcomed  as  an  interesting  contribution 
to  such  a  biography.  They  deal  in  successive  chapters 
with  such  matters  as  the  call  of  the  prophet,  the  spirit 
in  which  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  his  attitude  to  the  Judean 
kings,  his  persecutions,  and  various  striking  incidents  in  his 
career.  The  chapters  have  apparently  been  delivered  as 
sermons,  and  they  expound  and  apply  the  lessons  which  the 
history  of  the  prophet  is  fitted  to  teach.  There  is  no  discus- 
sion of  critical  questions,  and  the  material  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.     But  the  book  contains  a  series  of  instructive 
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pictures  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  prophet,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  ministers  and  laymen  alike.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  superficial  character  of  the  reformation 
of  Josiah  receives  a  recognition  (pp.  84  f.)  not  always  given 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parallel  drawn  between  Christi- 
anity and  Jeremiah's  religion  of  the  "  new  covenant "  is 
attended  by  some  sacrifice  of  historical  accuracy.  Chapters 
vii.  and  viii.  are  not  in  chronological  order,  and  further^ 
it  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  Jeremiah's  career  is 
seen  in  its  proper  perspective  only  when  it  is  recognised 
to  have  commenced  shortly  before  the  death  of  Josiah^ 
and  noty  as  is  usually  held,  previous  to  the  reformation 
of  621  B.C.  Wm.  B.  Stevenson. 

Bala. 


LA  METHODE  HISTORIQUE,  by  Pire  MarU-Joseph 
Lagrange,     Edition  augmentie,    Paris y  1904. 

[HISTORICAL  CRITICISM  AND  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT, by  Phre  M,-J.  Lagrange.  Trans,  by  Edward 
Myers,  M.A.    London :  1905.     Pp.  i,  243.      2s.  &/.] 

This  volume  contains  six  lectures  delivered  at  the  "  Catholic 
Institute"  of  Toulouse  in  November  1902.  The  lecturer 
discusses  the  principles  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  rather  of 
biblical  interpretation,  as  they  may  be  understood  and 
applied  by  the  scholars  of  his  own  Church.  The  problem 
is  how  loyalty  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  can  be  consistent  with  scientific 
biblical  study.  The  answer  given  is  that  a  ''historical 
method"  of  interpretation  does  justice  to  the  whole 
situation. 

Viewed  historically,  the  Bible  does  not  teach  natural 
science ;  it  refers  to  natural  phenomena  simply  as  they 
appear  to  the  untrained  senses  (Lecture  4) ;  the  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  en  bloc  a  divine  revelation ;  com- 
parative study  sets  its  human  elements  in  the  light  of  day ; 
it  is  largely  a  national  development  embodied  in  codes 
of  different  dates  (Lecture  5) ;  the  primitive  histories  in 
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Genesis  are  not  historical  in  a  strict  sense ;  there  are 
great  gaps  in  the  narrative,  the  chronology  is  uncertain, 
and  the  individuals  named  may  symbolise  periods  or 
developments  (Lecture  6). 

The  nature  of  biblical  inspiration  must  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  biblical  facts  and  by  investigation 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  If  errors  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  they  actually  are,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  part  of  the  divine  teaching.  The  Bible  is  not 
simply  a  manual  of  instruction;  and  besides,  in  the  course 
of  instruction,  current  opinions  regarding  matters  of  in- 
difference may  be  assumed  by  the  (divine)  instructor  without 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  being  given  to  them  (Lecture  3, 
on  Inspiration). 

All  these  views  are  maintained  by  P^re  Lagrange  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  official  teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is 
argued  that  dogma  develops,  and  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  intellectual  growth  in  spite  of  the  fixity  of  the  essential 
teaching  of  the  Church  (Lecture  2).  The  reasonableness 
and  meaning  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  are  explained. 
The  sense  of  particular  texts  is  rarely  defined  by  this 
authority.  It  pronounces  rather  on  matters  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  that  a  critic  who  denies  them  ceases 
to  be  a  Christian.  The  limitation  set  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is,  in  other  words,  the  limitation  set  by 
Christianity  itself  (Lecture  i). 

The  author's  views  may  be  illustrated  from  his  attitude 
to  the  history  of  the  Fall  (Lecture  6).  The  narrative  re- 
garding the  Fall  occurs  amongst  others  which  are  not 
properly  historical,  and  it  might  therefore  be  suspected. 
The  essential  fact,  indeed,  may  be  faithfully  recorded, 
although  the  details  are  not  historical.  But  suppose  the 
history  cannot  strictly  be  proved  by  historical  methods. 
The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  certainly  a  part  of  divine 
revelation,  according  to  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  Church. 
It  has  therefore  been  revealed,  and  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  narrative  is  secured. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  comment  on  such  a  position. 
The   question   (for   Protestants)  resolves   itself  into   this: 
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Is  the  Christian  entitled  to  allow  his  Christian  belief  to 
affect  his  views  of  Old  Testament  literature  and  history? 
Pire  Lagrange's  lectures  are  those  of  a  scholar  of  position 
and  ability,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  others  than 
those  of  his  own  communion.  An  appendix  contains  a 
criticism  of  the  views  of  M.  Loisy  regarding  the  gospels. 

The  translation,  so  far  as  tested,  is  correct,  although  a 
good  deal  of  the  vigour,  simplicity,  and  clearness  of  the 
original  has  been  lost  The  pars^aph  divisions  have 
been  altered  without  advantage,  and  sometimes  expres- 
sions regarding  Protestantism  have  been  unnecessarily, 
toned  down.  Wm.  B.  STEVENSON. 

Bala. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  by  Professor 
IV.  Sanday,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  T,  &  T.  Clark,  1905. 
viii.,  232  pp.     5^.  neit. 

This  work,  preceded  in  1903  by  an  investigation  into  the 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  and  meant  to  be  followed  by  a 
larger  Life  of  Christ,  is  essentially  a  reprint  of  the  article 
*'  Jesus  Christ "  in  the  second  volume  of  Hastings'  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  The  author's  attitude,  therefore,  to  the  questions 
herein  dealt  with  is  already  well  known,  and  needs  no  ex- 
planation ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  careful  and 
scientific  manner  in  which  he  keeps  in  view  the  various  sides 
of  a  problem,  and  arrives  at  his  decision.  At  the  same  time 
his  views  remain  open,  as  before,  to  numerous  objections, 
both  on  general  and  particular  grounds  ;  and  considering  the 
deservedly  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  Professor  Sanday,  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  these  again. 

A  general  objection  is  suggested  at  the  outset  by  the 
Table  of  Contents.  After  an  introductory  chapter  and  a 
survey  of  conditions.  Professor  Sanday  divides  his  subject  into 
The  Early  Ministry,  Teaching  and  Miracles,  The  Later 
Ministry,  and  the  Messianic  Crisis,  leaving  the  Nativity  and 
Infancy  and  The  Verdict  of  History  to  be  treated  in  two 
concluding  sections.  Afterwards  a  division  into  five  periods 
is  adopted,  viz.,  The  Preliminary  Period — from  the  Baptism 
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to  the  Call  of  the  Leading  Apostles ;  The  First  Active  or 
Constructive  Period — the  Founding  of  the  Kingdom ;  The 
Middle  or  Culminating  Period  of  the  Active  Ministry ;  The 
Close  of  the  Active  Period — the  Messianic  Crisis  in  view ; 
The  Messianic  Crisis — The  Triumphal  Entry,  The  Last 
Teaching,  Passion,  Death,  Resurrection,  Ascension.  Over 
these  five  periods  the  materials  of  the  four  Grospels  are  dis- 
tributed without  any  considerable  dislocations.  Professor 
Sanday  accordingly  assumes  that  the  Evangelists  nearly 
always  follow  the  chronological  arrangement  in  their  narrative, 
a  view  which  can  no  longer  be  rigidly  maintained,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  earliest  Gospel,  that  of  Mark,  especially  since 
the  publication  of  Professor  Wrede's  Messiasgeheimniss  in  den 
EvangeUen  (1901).  No  doubt  we  must  take  Peter's  con- 
fession in  Mark  viiL  as  marking  the  close  of  a  definite 
stage  of  the  Ministry,  whether  the  Evangelist  himself 
recognised  it  as  such  or  not ;  but  that  everyUiing  narrated 
before  that  event  was  also  prior  in  time,  and  that  all  that 
follows  it  happened  later,  is  not  only  incapable  of  demon- 
stration, but  in  certain  instances  inconceivable ;  and  this 
applies  with  even  greater  force  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  arrangement  of  the  separate  pieces.  The  fact  is  rather 
that  while  Mark  does  aim  at  giving  a  chronological  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  disciple-circle,  he  elsewhere  arranges  his 
material  according  to  subject-matter,  and  in  this  he  is, 
generally  speaking,  followed  by  the  other  Synoptists. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  raises  a  second  general 
objection  to  Professor  Sanday's  views,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
differs  in  many  respects  so  fundamentally  from  the  Synoptics 
that  it  cannot  be  worked  in  along  with  them  at  all.  In 
many  respects,  I  say,  for  a  good  many  of  the  differences 
are  only  differences  of  degree,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  between  the  Synoptics  themselves ;  and,  in  general,  one 
is  able  to  put  these  pieces  together  to  form  a  harmonious 
picture.  But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  possible.  If,  eg.^  the 
principal  scene  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  Judaea,  then  it 
could  not  have  been  Galilee ;  if  He  spoke  as  John  makes 
Him  do,  then  He  could  not  have  spoken  as  He  does  in  the 
Synoptics ;  if  He  always  demanded  faith  in  Himself,  then 
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He  cannot  have  replied  to  the  disciples  when  they  awoke 
Him  in  the  storm,  ^tig  o^x  [or  oIScm]  ix?T%  ^hm  (Mark  iv. 
40) ;  and  one  who  said  of  himself,  *'  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,"  could  not  at  the  same  time  affirm,  "There  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God."  This  was  demonstrated,  albeit  in- 
voluntarily, more  than  fifteen  years  ago  by  Professor  Paul 
Ewald  in  his  book,  which  he  rightly  entitled  Das  Problem 
der  Evangelienfrage ;  for  not  only  did  those  theories  which 
he  rejected  fail  to  explain  how  the  Synoptic  view  of  Jesus 
could  have  arisen  supposing  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  already 
in  existence,  but  his  own  theory  failed  equally  to  account  for 
it.  The  fact  is,  we  are  here  confronted  with  a  pure  and 
simple  dilemma  ;  and  once  we  admit  this  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  view  presented  by  the  Synoptists. 
For  we  can  understand  how  the  Johannine  view  of  Jesus 
was  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  Synoptic,  but  not  vice 
versA. 

In  the  third  place,  even  where  he  is  not  dealing  with 
John,  Professor  Sanday's  work  is  not  sufficiently  critical. 
He  admits,  it  is  true,  that  the  words  in  Mark  iv.  11  f., 
referring  to  the  purpose  of  the  parables,  are  out  of  place 
here,  and  yet  he  believes  he  can  defend  their  historicity. 
Moreover,  his  criticism  of  the  miracle  narratives  and  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  is  not  thorough  enough,  though  I 
cannot  go  into  this  just  now.  As  for  his  attempt  to  derive 
the  narratives  of  the  infancy  from  private  sources,  particularly 
from  Mary  herself,  I  would  only  refer  again  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Mark  iii.  21,  and  cite  in  this  connection  the  words 
of  Carl  Hase  :  "  Now  I  ask,  before  God  and  man,  if  a  mother 
who  had  received  the  salutation  of  an  angel,  one  who  had 
such  experiences  at  the  birth  of  her  firstborn,  one  of  whom 
it  is  said  that,  like  a  woman,  '  she  kept  all  these  things  in 
her  heart,'  if  such  a  mother  could  ever  be  brought  to  believe 
that  her  great  son  had  become  crazy  ?  "  {Gesckichte  JesUy  2nd 
ed.,  p.  230).  Ramsay's  defence  of  Luke  ii.  is  also  open  to 
various  objections,  and,  in  my  opinion,  one  could  speak  more 
decisively  than  Professor  Sanday  does  of  the  original  text  of 
Matt  i.  16. 

Many  separate  points  might,  of  course,  be  cited  on  which 
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differences  of  opinion  might  be  held,  but  I  will  not  go 
further  into  these.  I  would  only  emphasise  again  how  fully 
Professor  Sanday  considers  all  the  different  aspects  presented 
by  a  problem.  From  the  standpoint  he  occupies,  his  book 
gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus — 
but  then  the  standpoint  is  one  no  longer  tenable. 

Bonn.  Carl  Clemen. 


DAS  EVANGELIUM  MARCI,  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt,  von 
L  WeUhausen.  Pp.  146.  4  M.  1903.  DAS  EVAN- 
GELIUM MATTHAEI,  ubersetzt  und  erkldrt 
Pp.  152.  4  M.  1904.  DAS  EVANGELIUM 
LUCAE,  ubersetzt  und  erkldrt.  Pp.  142.  4  M. 
1904.     Berlin:  Reimer. 

The  appearance  of  Wellhausen  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  an  event  of  much  interest  Many  Old 
Testament  scholars  have  of  late  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Gospels,  for  the  study  of  which  they  possess  evident 
advantages.  To  be  familiar  with  the  great  movement  of 
thought  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  Christ,  to  be  at 
home  in  Jewish  usages,  ideas,  and  phraseology,  and  specially 
to  be  familiar  with  the  language  which  was  spoken  by 
Christ,  and  in  which  the  Evangelical  tradition  was  first 
formed — ^these  qualifications  are  at  least  as  important  in  this 
field  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Church  Fathers  or  of  the  growth 
of  Christian  doctrine.  All  who  know  anything  of  Well- 
hausen's  writings  must  have  seen  that  when  he  came  to 
speak  of  the  Gospels  we  should  learn  something  from  him. 
He  would  apply  to  their  text  the  critical  methods  which 
have  done  so  much  to  bring  out  the  true  history  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  He 
would  separate,  perhaps  in  unexpected  ways,  the  older  from 
the  later  elements  in  Gospel  narratives  He  would  deal  with 
them  decidedly,  and  would  waste  no  words  on  views  be  did 
not  hold.  Jesus  would  appear,  to  judge  from  the  great 
chapter  devoted  to  Him  in  the  "  Israelitische  und  Jiidische 
Geschichte,"  in  the  aspect  of  one  continuing  the  line  of  the 
prophets,  but  combining  with  the  prophetic  energy  the  calm 
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wisdom  of  the  sage,  summing  up  in  His  teaching  all  that  was 
truest  and  noblest  of  the  Old  Testament  religion. 

This  is  what  we  do  get  in  the  new  commentaries  on 
Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke.  We  have  to  look  for  it,  how- 
ever. These  slender  volumes,  of  about  150  pages  each, 
have  no  introductions  setting  forth  the  writer's  position  ; 
they  contain  nothing  but  a  translation,  which  shows  how 
the  Greek  text  (which  is  not  given)  is  taken  to  run,  and  how 
it  is  understood,  and  a  set  of  notes,  for  the  most  part  very 
brief.  Much  is  taken  for  granted  that  has  been  set  forth  in 
the  best  existing  commentaries ;  the  exposition  does  not 
aim  at  completeness ;  former  writers  are  rarely  mentioned, 
though  their  views  are  sometimes  referred  to.  A  note  is 
given  only  when  the  writer  has  something  of  his  own  to  say. 
If  we  want  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  the  date  of  any  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  or  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  of 
the  Mark  before  our  Mark,  we  have  to  search  for  it  among 
the  notes.  After  some  study  we  find  that  Wellhausen 
has  definite  views  on  all  these  questions.  He  does  not 
seek  to  explain  everything,  but  as  we  read  him  a  view  of 
the  whole  subject  does  rise  before  our  minds.  A  certain 
view  of  the  history  present  in  the  Gospels  is  in  particular 
suggested  to  us,  a  view  with  which  all  serious  writers  on 
the  life  of  Christ  will  have  to  reckon.  At  rare  intervals 
we  have  a  page  or  two  of  discussion  on  a  historical  problem^ 
and  these  passages  are  deeply  interesting. 

These  commentaries  may  not  appear  in  English ;  none 
of  Wellhausen's  later  works  have  been  translated.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  give  the  readers  of  this  Review  an 
account  of  the  main  features  at  least  of  this  addition  to  the 
literature  about  the  Gospels.  Limiting  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  the  Commentary  on  Mark,  let  us  speak :  (l)  of 
the  method  adopted  of  fixing  the  Greek  text ;  (2)  of  the 
reference  to  the  Aramaic  words  held  to  be  represented  by 
the  Greek  ;  (3)  of  the  process  of  dissection  by  which  various 
elements  are  traced  in  the  text ;  and  (4)  of  some  of  the 
historical  results  held  to  be  attained. 

( I )  In  textual  criticism  our  author  takes  a  very  independent 
line.     He  is  not  content  with  what  he  calls,  not  very  con- 
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veniently,  the  Vulgata,  i>.  the  text  attained  by  the  labours 
of  scholars  of  last  generation,  and  presented  in  Germany  by 
Tischendorf,  in  Britain  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  textual  scholars 
that  that  text  is  too  conservative,  and  that  a  step  must  be 
taken  in  advance  in  the  way  of  allowing  more  weight  than 
hitherto  to  the  Western  text.  Wellhausen  takes  this  step.  He 
constantly  cites  Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  the  recently  discovered 
Sinaitic  Syriac  MS.,  and  when  they  agree  he  commonly 
accepts  their  reading.  He  has  no  rule  on  the  subject ;  he 
often  sets  aside  the  reading  of  these  MSS.  for  that  of  the 
Vulgata,  and  in  many  cases  he  follows  one  of  them  against 
all  other  testimony.  Sometimes  he  decides  that  no  MS. 
has  preserved  the  true  reading,  and  offers  his  own  view  of 
what  it  must  have  been.  That  Wellhausen  is  entitled  to 
offer  such  emendations  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  few  will 
deny.  He  possesses  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  genius  of  the 
various  writers  and  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  each  in 
point  of  language.  The  success  of  his  proposals  must,  of 
course,  depend  on  their  own  merit,  and  of  this  the  reader 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  following  samples : — 

Mark  iv.  39  :  Omit  r^  0a\dif6fi  (the  sea)  with  D.  Not  the 
sea  is  rebuked  but  the  wind,  which  is  a  kind  of  spirit,  which 
makes  the  noise,  and  which  becomes  silent  afterwards. 

ix.  7  :  The  Sinaitic  Syriac  alone  preserves  here  the  true 
reading,  sin&xtd^ovca  avr^y  not  auro7g  (overshadowing  Him,  not 
them).  The  cloud  is  the  appearance  of  God,  and  is  rightly 
called  by  Matthew  a  light-cloud.  It  overshadows  Him  who 
is  to  be  begotten  as  Messiah,  and  out  of  it  comes  the  voice 
which  proclaims  Him  in  that  character  (cf.  Luke  i.  35,  where 
the  same  word  is  used). 

ix.  I  o :  For  rh  ix  nx^Sfv  avatfr^vat  (what  the  rising  £^ain 
from  the  dead  should  mean)  read,  with  D,  rh  orw  ix  vix^w 
&¥a<frfi  (that  saying,  ''when  He  should  have  risen  from  the 
dead").  What  the  disciples  discuss  is  not  the  general 
question  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  words  just  spoken  by 
Jesus  as  to  His  resurrection. 

ix.  1 9 :  A  reading  not  mentioned  in  the  commentary 
appears  in  the  translation.     Wellhausen  reads  aur^  for  avrotg^, 
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with  the  Vulgata,  against  the  great  MSS.,  including  D, 
the  emendation  making  Jesus  address  the  last  speaker,  the 
father  of  the  boy. 

X.  2  :  D  and  Syr"°  omit  •/  ^apt^ahi,  which  our  author 
judges  to  be  imported  from  Matthew,  who  took  it  from 
Mark  vii.  i,  and  discards  in  his  version,  giving  "some  people 
asked  Him,"  etc 

X.  1 2  :  The  same  MSS.  read  xai  iitv  ywii  i^ix^fi  a^h  rov 
dvdpbg  avTfig  xai  aXXo»  yafi^cp;  they  do  not  speak  as  the 
Vulgata  does  of  the  wife  divorcing  her  husband,  which 
under  Jewish  law  she  could  not  do ;  and  Mark  could  not 
exhibit  such  ignorance. 

X.  i6:  The  same  MSS.  read  flrpotfxaXwc^iifOf,  "He  called 
them  to  Him"  (after  they  had  been  driven  away),  not 
ivayxaXttfdfimi,  "  He  took  them  in  His  arms." 

These  samples  of  Wellhausen's  dealings  with  the  text 
show  that  they  tend  to  make  it  more  primitive  and  real,  in 
fact  more  historical.  The  impression  formed  on  reading 
his  commentary  is  that  his  procedure  as  to  the  text,  though 
actuated  by  historical  requirements  rather  than  by  any  strict 
textual  method,  is  justified  by  its  results,  and  is  likely  to  be 
imitated  by  others.  It  will  be  felt  necessary  that  Codex 
Bezse  and  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  should  be  made  more 
accessible  than  they  now  are,  and  that  Nestle  should,  if  it  is 
practicable,  add  the  latter  to  his  Novi  Testamenti  Graeci 
Supplementum,  and  do  more  for  both  these  MSS.  in  a  future 
edition  of  the  Stuttgart  Greek  Testament 

(2)  As  in  his  treatment  of  the  text,  so  in  his  effort  to 
detect  the  Aramaic  source  of  the  Synoptists,  Wellhausen 
helps  us  to  approach  more  nearly  the  original  Oriental  facts. 
Here  he  is  furnishing  justification  for  the  assertion  in  the 
"Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,"  part  vi.,that  Aramaic  is  indispens- 
able for  the  fruitful  study  of  the  Gospels.  As  no  Greek  text  i 
is  constructed,  so  there  is  no  attempt  to  reproduce  any 
Aramaic  document  In  a  text  so  much  altered  by  later 
editors  this  would  be  a  vain  endeavour.  All  that  is  done 
is  to  indicate  in  one  passage  the  presence  of  Aramaic,  in 
another,  its  absence — what  the  Greek  says  could  not  be 
4said  in  Aramaic,  and  the  passage  therefore  is  wanting  in 
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originality ;  while  in  a  third  we  are  told  that  the  underlying 
Aramaic  was  capable  of  more  than  one  meaning,  and  that 
the  Greek  translator  perhaps  chose  the  wrong  one.  Many 
cases  of  this  kind  had  been  suggested  before,  as  by  Arnold 
Meyer  in  "  Jesu  Muttersprache  "  ;  I  have  noticed  many  of 
them  in  my  Commentary  on  the  Earliest  Gospel  (Murray^ 
1902).  Wellhausen  is  far  from  being  dictatorial  in  his 
proposals  of  this  kind  ;  he  does  not  even  always  incorporate 
them  in  his  own  version,  and  he  offers  them  with  a  certain 
reserve.  They  occur  mostly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Gospel.     I  give  a  few  samples. 

i.  5  :  fjSaiiT/^oiTo  (were  baptised).  Here  we  read  that  the 
applicant  for  baptism  was  not  dipped  but  dipped  himself; 
the  Greek  passive  is  in  the  original  tongue  an  intransitive 
active,  in  Palestine  par.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  said  here 
that  John  baptised,  but  that  he  preached  a  baptism  of 
repentance ;  and  in  Luke  iii.  7,  D  reads  that  the  people 
were  baptised,  not  by  John,  but  in  presence  of  John.  We 
are  not  told  how,  if  this  is  the  case,  John  came  by  the  titles, 
"  the  baptiser,"  "  the  baptist,"  given  him  in  the  Gospels. 
Knowledge  of  the  true  facts  of  the  matter  must  surely  have 
been  lost  very  early. 

ii.  4.  It  has  always  been  felt  curious  that  the  bearers  of 
the  paral)^ic  had  both  to  uncover  the  roof  above  Jesus'  head 
and  to  make  an  opening,  as  the  words  seem  to  imply.  In 
Aramaic,  we  are  told,  the  words,  "  they  uncovered  the  roof," 
might  be  schaqluhi  or  arimuhi  legg&ra^  which  could  also 
mean,  "  they  carried  him  up  on  the  roof,"  by  the  stair,  which 
was  outside  the  house.  This  was  an  undertaking  of  difficulty, 
and  would  account  for  the  interest  of  Jesus. 

On  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  chap,  iv.,  the  awkwardness 
of  the  language  of  the  whole  piece  is  spoken  of;  it  is 
especially  awkward  in  Mark  :  the  Greek  is  only  a  thin 
disguise. 

vi.  8.  The  missionaries  are  allowed  to  carry  a  stick  ;  but  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  they  are  forbidden  to  have  one.  This  has 
been  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  practice  in  the  early 
mission,  but  Wellhausen  suggests  an  Aramaic  variant,  (6  (not) 
for  i6k  (unless).     An  undoubted  Aramaic  variant  is  pointed 
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out,  not  for  the  first  time,  in  v.  4 1 ,  where  the  Vulgata  has  raX/^a 
(Aram.,  girl),  but  D  reads  ^a/33/  AaPirdy  a  blundering  reproduc- 
tion of  Rabitha,  a  more  dignified  term  for  the  same  notion. 

X.  6  :  a^^  d^px^*^  xritfiug,  it  is  said,  must  be  the  Aramaic 
Vreschithy  the  name  of  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  and 
translates  "  in  the  history  of  creation  "  ;  cf.  the  similar  mode 
of  citation,  "  at  the  bush,"  xii.  26. 

xiv.  23.  There  is  no  difference  between  iVki^ih  and 
%hxtf,pi^i7» ;  the  same  Aramaic  word  {barek)  is  present  in 
both.  The  blessing  of  food  and  drink  has  no  special 
meaning  here  ;  it  is  simply  Jewish  custom. 

(3)  The  Composition  of  Mark,  On  this  much-debated 
question  Wellhausen  nowhere  sets  forth  his  views  in  their 
entirety  ;  but  from  statements  made  in  the  Commentary  on 
various  points  we  can  find  out  for  the  most  part  what 
he  thinks.  The  Aramaic  tradition,  which  is  recognisable 
here  and  there,  is  the  oldest  stratum ;  it  was  known 
also  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  more 
faithful  to  it  than  is  the  second  Evangelist,  but  whether  it 
was  an  early  Greek  version  of  it  on  which  all  the  three 
alike  proceeded,  Wellhausen  scarcely  determines.  He 
assumes  confidently,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  second 
Gospel  was  in  many  ways  edited  and  changed,  and  that  it 
existed  first  in  a  simple  and  short  form,  in  which  it  corre- 
sponded most  closely  with  the  Aramaic.  This  view  of  an 
Urmarcus,  a  Mark  before  our  Mark,  while  strongly  held  by 
Wellhausen,  is  held  in  a  way  that  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  theory  of  an  Urmarcus  has  generally  been  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  accounting  for  those  passages  in  which  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  more  primitive  than  our  Mark.  It  is  the 
hand  of  an  editor,  it  is  maintained,  that  added  to  Mark 
a  more  developed  tradition.  With  Wellhausen,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  belief  in  a  Mark  before  our  Mark  is  the  result  of 
analysis  of  Mark  taken  by  himself.  Fixing  his  attention  on 
Mark's  narrative  alone,  he  finds  that  there  is  present  in  it  the 
work  of  various  hands,  and  is  able  to  distinguish  an  earlier  and 
later  style  of  narrative.  He  analyses  Mark  as  he  analysed  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  results  appear  here 
also.     In  many  parts  of  the  Gospel  double  narratives  are 
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found,  one  of  which  must  be  older  than  the  other.  There 
are  two  journeys  of  retirement,  two  feedings,  two  storms  on 
the  lake,  as  every  one  has  observed.  There  are  also  two  differ- 
ent views  of  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  parables  (chap,  iv.), 
two  accounts  of  the  place  Jesus  went  to  outside  Jerusalem 
in  the  last  days.  Frequently,  too,  a  section  is  found  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  the  narrative ;  as  examples  may  be 
mentioned  iii.  7-12  ;  iii.  13-19  ;  vi.  53-56 ;  there  are  many 
other  cases,  some  more  important  than  these.  Thus  the 
dissection  of  the  Gospel  at  once  proves  that  there  is  an 
older  and  a  later  Mark.  Another  line  of  observation  is  that 
-expressions  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  historical  position  in  which  He  stood,  but 
to  that  of  the  Church  after  His  death.  "  The  Gospel "  is  an 
apostolic  phrase,  not  one  Jesus  would  use ;  nor  would 
He  speak  of  "the  Christ"  in  the  manner  of  ix.  41,  nor 
of"  the  glory  of  His  Father  "  (viii.  3  8).  He  would  not  represent 
that  He  went  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  be  crucified,  nor 
speak  of  the  doctrines  by  which  His  death  was  afterwards 
explained,  or  of  the  cross  His  followers  were  to  bear.  All 
this  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  age,  and 
the  passages  in  which  such  things  occur  are  late.  This  sen- 
tence is  directly  applied  to  the  section  of  Mark,  the  great 
and  tragic  power  of  which  is  fully  recognised,  which  begins 
with  Peter's  confession  and  its  heavenly  endorsement,  the 
Transfiguration,  and  embraces  the  account  of  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  All  the  passages  in  which  the  phrase  "  Son  of 
Man  "  occurs  as  a  Messianic  title  also  fall  under  this  verdict, 
■as  it  was  only  after  His  death  that  His  followers  knew  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah  and  identified  Him  with  the  Son  of  Man 
of  whom  Daniel  was  thought  to  speak,  and  who  appears  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch.  If  Jesus  ever  used  the  Aramaic  phrase 
**  bamaschal^  it  meant  in  His  mouth  simply  "  man,"  "  member 
of  the  human  race";  so  in  Mark  ii.  10,  28  ;  iii.  28.  As 
a  Messianic  title  Jesus  could  never  have  used  it. 

(4)  These  are  some  instances  of  the  direct  critical  analysis 
of  the  Gospel  by  which  Wellhausen  satisfies  himself  that  the 
text  is  composite  and  was  much  edited.  We  speak  in 
conclusion  of  some  of  the  historical  results  to  which  he  has 
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been  led.  One  is  that  the  cycle  of  narratives  vi.  14- 
vii.  37  is  parallel  to  that  of  viii.  1-26;  in  each  there, 
is  a  retirement,  a  feeding,  a  discussion  with  the  Pharisees, 
a  cure.  Wellhausen  goes  on,  however,  to  say  that  the 
succeeding  cycle,  viii.  27-x.  52,  in  which  the  apostolic 
doctrine  of  Christ,  His  person  and  His  sufferings,  is  so- 
powerfully  presented  as  exhibited  in  Jesus'  own  history  and 
teaching,  coincides  in  time  and  place  with  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  is  a  later  variation  of  the  same  theme.  In  the 
earlier  cycle  Jesus'  retirement  is  occasioned  by  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  Herod  ;  this  is  the  fact  underlying  the  Herod 
episode,  vi.  14-29.  In  the  second  also  He  is  wandering 
in  remote  places.  He  has  an  encounter  with  Pharisees,  he 
cures  a  blind  man.  But  here  it  is  a  transfigured  Jesus  wha 
stands  before  us  :  He  is  teaching  not  the  people  but  His  dis- 
ciples, and  the  doctrine  He  teaches  them  is  about  Himself 
and  His  approaching  death.  But  they  are  forbidden  to 
teach  that  doctrine  till  an  event  takes  place  which  they 
do  not  yet  understand.  As  to  the  Transfiguration,  the 
mountain  on  which  it  took  place  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Matt,  xxviii.  1 6 ;  in  fact  it  is  an  account  of  the 
Resurrection  that  is  here  given  us,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  all  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  Grospel. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  last  days  in  Jerusalem  various  in- 
stances of  double  narrative  are  pointed  out.  There  is 
a  narrator  who  makes  Bethany  the  place  to  which  Jesus 
retired  from  the  city  in  the  evenings ;  while  another  leaves 
the  place  unnamed,  and  rather  suggests  that  the  nights 
were  spent  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  also  has  b^n 
observed  before.  It  is  a  weightier  matter  that  there  are  twa 
chronologies  of  the  death  of  Jesus:  xiv.  12-18 — Jesus  eats 
the  Passover  with  His  disciples,  and  this  implies  that  the 
Crucifixion  took  place  on  the  great  day  of  the  feast ; 
xiv.  I,  2,  on  the  contrary  names  a  date  before  the  Passover, 
and  is  said  to  imply  that  the  Crucifixion  also  took  place 
before  the  festival.  Wellhausen  is  convinced,  with  Brandt, 
O.  Holtzmann,  and  many  others,  that  the  Crucifixion  could 
not  possibly  take  place  on  the  chief  day  of  the  feast, 
and  that  the  Johannine  chronology,  thus  corroborated  in  an 
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obscure  way  in  Mark,  is  the  right  one.  Of  this  one 
may  still  be  unconvinced,  as  of  some  others  of  the  writer's 
statements ;  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

As  to  the  conclusion  of  Mark,  Wellhausen  does  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  which  has  been  generally  held  that  the 
Evangelist  could  not  regard  xvi.  8  as  a  satisfactory  ending 
of  his  book.  He  speaks  of  the  last  eight  verses  of  chap.  xvi. 
as  the  earliest  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  visions  out  of  which 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  first  arose,  and  to  state  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Resurrection  itself,  and  thinks  it  natural  that  this 
should  be  given  with  an  air  of  mystery  and  abruptly  con- 
cluded, so  as  to  produce  a  startling  impression,  and  that  the 
writer  might  well  make  this  his  conclusion. 

In  a  commentary  which  seriously  attempts  to  understand 
and  to  account  for  the  text  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  writer 
<:annot  expect  that  all  his  conclusions  will  be  accepted ;  on 
many  questions  which  arise  he  is  content  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion, he  does  not  think  of  ending  it  On  many  matters 
of  importance  Wellhausen  gives  no  decision,  sometimes  say- 
ing that  the  truth  cannot  be  known,  often  throwing  out 
-a  suggestion  merely.  He  does  not  decide,  for  example, 
whether  Jesus  claimed  to  be  Messiah  or  not.  On  viii.  29 
he  writes : — 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  inconceivable  that  Jesus  was 
<:ontent  to  use  the  name  of  the  Jewish  ideal,  and  yet  change 
the  contents  of  the  name,  both  in  the  case  of  Messiah  and 
in  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  I  too  concede  [he  is 
here  arguing  against  Wrede]  that  he  would  lose  nothing  in 
our  eyes  if  he  did  not  do  this,  and  claimed  no  more  than  to 
be  the  fulfiller  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  also  allow,  according 
to  what  we  are  told  in  chap.  vi.  about  Herod,  that  there  was 
an  external  occasion  for  his  leaving  Galilee,  and  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Jerusalem  simply  in  order  to  be  crucified  there ; 
also  that  the  prediction  of  the  Passion,  in  which  the  Son  of 
Man  is  spoken  of,  may  be  suspected  to  be  of  later  origin ; 
and  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  appeared  publicly 
as  Messiah  at  Jerusalem,  or  was  only  taken  by  the  people  to 
be  Messiah,  and  accused  on  that  charge  to  Pilate  by  the 
authorities." 
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On  xii.  35,  however,  on  the  question  of  the  Messiah's 
being  the  Son  of  David,  we  read,  "  There  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  question,  unless  it  con- 
cerned  himself.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  Messiah  even  if 
he  was  not  the  Son  of  David.  .  .  .  He  does  not  claim  to 
be  the  Son  of  David,  and  corrects  the  Jewish  view  which 
made  the  Messiah  a  second  David  come  to  restore  David's 
ruined  kingdom." 

In  the  trial  it  is  held  that  Jesus'  confession  of  Messiahship 
to  the  High  Priest  (xiv.  6i,  62)  is  an  interpolation, and  that 
the  Sanhedrin  condemned  Him  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Temple.  And  in  xiv.  25  it  is  held  that  Jesus 
does  not  speak  at  all  in  the  character  of  Messiah,  but 
describes  Himself  as  a  guest,  like  others,  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Kingdom.  Thus  Wellhausen  inclines  on  the  whole  to 
the  view  held  by  Martineau,  that  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah  at  all.  I  believe  this  view  to  be  mistaken ;  but  on  this,, 
as  on  many  other  points  at  which  I  differ  from  the  new  com- 
mentator of  the  Gospels,  I  content  myself  with  reporting  his 
position.  Though  many  of  Wellhausen's  conclusions  should 
have  to  be  given  up,  his  Cxospel  commentaries  are  books  of  the 
first  importance.  They  employ  the  true  method  of  Gospel 
study,  that  which  assumes  that  the  narratives  were  not  spun 
out  of  the  west  wind  but  have  a  nucleus  of  fact,  and  sets  to 
work  with  the  instruments  of  criticism  to  sift  out  the  original 
fact  from  the  later  accretions.  With  what  feeling  for  language 
and  with  what  historical  tact  this  is  done  all  who  can  should 
see  for  themselves ;  and  no  one  who  follows  Wellhausen  on 
the  Gospels  is  likely  to  doubt  afterwards  that  Jesus  lived  and 
acted  and  taught  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  and 
that  a  great  wealth  of  authentic  facts  about  Him  are  to  be 
recognised,  if  we  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  in  those 
wonderful  and  fascinating  books  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Allan  Menzies. 

St  Andrews, 
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THE  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  THESSALONIANS,  edited  by  G.  G.  Findlay, 
D.D.^  Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  Wesleyan  College^  Headingley^  with 
Mapy  Introduction^  and  Notes.  Cambridge:  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  1904.    Pp,  Ixix.,  248.     3^. 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  useful  series,  Cambridge  Greek 
Testament,  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  in  itself  a  pledge  of 
sane  and  thorough  work.  In  the  Preface,  Professor  Findlay 
explains  that  *'  this  is  substantially  a  new  work  designed  for 
the  Greek  Testament  student,  as  the  previous  work  from  the 
same  hand  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges 
was  written  for  the  student  of  the  English  Bible." 

The  Introduction  contains  eight  admirably  succinct  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  occasion,  authorship,  language,  contents, 
etc.,  of  the  Epistles.  Professor  Findlay  admits  as  "  remark- 
able the  fact  that  very  little  is  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
Atonement  and  salvation  by  faith,''  but  characterises  the 
inference,  favoured  by  Sabatier  and  others,  that  before  the 
controversy  with  the  legalists  the  Apostle  had  not  "  arrived 
at  his  destinctive  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  "  as  "  the 
least  likely  explanation  of  the  facts"  (p.  xxvi.).  On  the 
question  of  authorship  he  discusses  carefully  the  two  closely 
related  matters  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle 
and  the  plural  authorship  (Paul,  Silas,  Timothy)  of  both 
Epistles.  While  dismissing  the  hypothesis  that  "the  man 
of  sin"  is  Nero  Redivivus — which  for  most  critics  would 
exclude  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Second  Epistle — he 
confesses  to  a  "suspicion,  strengthened  by  renewed  and 
closer  comparison  of  the  parallel  verses  of  the  two  Epistles, 
that  some  other  hand  besides  St  Paul's  had  to  do  with  the 
penning  of  2  Thess. "  (p.  xlix.).  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
phenomena  in  question — a  certain  lack  of  vivacity  and  of 
matter  properly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  First 
Epistle — ^are  sufficiently  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
"  actual  composer  of  the  large  portion  of  2  Thess.  which 
traverses  the  ground  of  i  Thess."  was  one  or  other  of 
the  two  coadjutors  Silas  and  Timothy,  more  probably  the 
former.      This  view  would  not  conflict  with   holding   the 
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primary  author  of  both  Epistles  to  be  the  Apostle  himself, 
and  it  would  get  rid  of  the  somewhat  clumsy  theory  of 
Spitta  that  Timothy,  being  conversant  with  "  sacred 
writings"  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  had  Christianised  a  Jewish  apo- 
calypse of  the  time  of  Caligula,  and  that  Paul  had  endorsed 
his  action.  Even  if  it  were  granted  as  not  unlikely  that 
the  eschatology  of  2  Thess.  ii.  i  ff.  had  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  Caligula's  mad  attempt  to  establish  the  symbol 
of  his  deification  in  Palestine,  might  it  not  be  supposed 
that  such  an  attempt  would  stir  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  Christian  circles  quite  independently  of  any  Jewish 
medium?  Whom  would  it  stir  more  than  Paul  himself? 
Professor  Findlay's  argument  goes  far  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  those  who  find  in  the  eschatological  section  of  2 
Thess.  the  main  support  of  a  view  unfavourable  to  the 
Pauline  authorship.  If  the  master-hand  is  to  be  sought  in 
this  Epistle  in  one  pliace  more  than  another,  it  is  surely  in 
the  place  where  the  author  has  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  giving  an  authoritative  judgment  in  an  existing  public 
and  practical  situation. 

Passing  by  the  instructive  chapters  regarding  the  vocabu- 
lary and  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Epistles,  we  notice  the 
arrangement  —  characteristic,  presumably,  of  the  Series — 
which  separates  the  text  of  the  Epistles  from  the  notes. 
Something,  of  course,  may  be  said  for  the  plan  followed  in 
the  English  Cambridge  BibU,  which  gives  the  notes  on  the 
same  page  with  the  text,  but  most  readers  will  probably 
agree  with  the  editors  that  the  plan  which  does  less  to  com- 
pel the  reader  to  travel  into  all  the  discussions  raised  by  the 
commentator  is  the  more  likely  to  secure  his  first  attention 
to  the  text.  This  arrangement  is  probably  to  be  preferred 
even  when  the  notes  are  as  concise  and  scholarly  as  Pro- 
fessor Findlay*s. 

The  Appendix  is  an  excursus  in  seven  admirable  para- 
graphs on  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12.  Serious  modem  readers  of 
the  Epistle  feel  that  this  section  requires  explanation. 
Definite  prophecy  r^arding  the  time  or  circumstances  of 
the  Parousia  is  as  much  a  solecism  in  the  Pauline  Epistles 
as  Matt.  xxiv.  and  parallels  are  a  solecism  in  the  Grospels. 
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But)  just  as  in  the  latter  case  the  obvious  literary  depend- 
•ence  of  Matt.  xxiv.  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  other  Old 
Testament  writings  does  not  interfere  with  the  likelihood  that 
the  discourse  there  recorded  was  in  the  main  uttered  by  our 
Lord  in  the  recorded  terms,  so  here,  conversely,  those  who 
believe  that  Paul  wrote  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12  are  not  exempt 
from  the  duty  of  trying  to  explain  how  the  Apostle  came 
to  write  in  just  this  way.  The  Av^put^oi  r^g  ara/t/a;  doubtless 
represents  to  the  Apostle  some  individual  personality  of 
the  present  or  future  or  both,  but  the  general  form  of  the 
description  is  as  old  as  the  apocalyptic  literature,  and 
especially  as  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Appendix  is  based 
on  a  sound  exegetical  study  of  Daniel  and  the  Johannine 
Apocalypse.  On  the  subject  of  Jewish  Apocalypse  in 
general,  and  the  conception  in  particular  of  the  final 
Opposer  and  Blasphemer,  the  author  seems  to  have  learnt 
much  from  Bousset's  Antichrist  and  Gunkel's  Sckopfung  und 
Chaos.  The  information  is  admirably  digested,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  pages  we  are  supplied  with  a  view  of  the  part 
the  conception  of  Antichrist  has  played  in  Christian  prophecy 
from  New  Testament  times  down  to  the  present  day.  Two 
sentences  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  results  to  which  the 
author's  study  has  led  him  in  regard  to  the  particular 
passage  in  2  Thess.  The  sentences  correspond  to  the  con- 
clusions :  (i)  That  the  Apostle  is  not  using  the  language  of 
abstract  ethical  philosophy ;  (2)  That  his  mood  is  not  that 
of  an  ecstatic  seer. 

I.  "It  may  suit  us  to  resolve  these  realistic  figures  and 
occurrences  into  a  pictorial  dramatisation  under  conventional 
symbols  of  the  crucial  struggle  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Antichristian  principle  operative  in  mankind  ;  but  the 
Apostle  was  not  dealing  with  abstract  principles  and  ethical 
forces — ^he  knew  these  in  their  actuality,  and  conceived 
them  alike  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  as  they  take 
shape  in  personal  character  and  action,  and  display  them- 
selves, under  the  divine  order  of  human  history,  in  living 
encounter  and  full-bodied  antagonism  upon  the  field  of 
history,  where  they  fight  out  their  duel  to  its  appointed 
end  "(pp.  219  f.). 
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2.  (Comparing  Paul  and  John.)  "St  John's  visions 
border  upon  those  ap^ra  of  *the  third  heaven/  which  the 
soul  may  descry  in  rare  moments  of  exaltation,  but  which 
*  it  is  not  allowed  to  utter '  in  discourse  of  reason  (2  Con 
xii.  2-4).  The  prophecy  of  2  Thess.,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  given  in  sober  waking  mood,  and  states  what  is  to  the 
writer  matter  of  assured  foresight  and  positive  anticipation  " 
(p.  220).  Lewis  A.  Muirhead. 

Broughty  Ferry. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION^ 

by    George   Galloway^  B,D.     Edinburgh  and  London : 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1904.    Pp.  328.    ys.  6d.  nett. 

This  is  a  very  fresh  and  able  contribution  to  a  subject  which 
for  many  years  past  has  been  forcing  itself  into  the  front 
rank,  not  only  of  theological  disciplines  but  of  investigations 
in  the  field  of  general  culture.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  some,  and  of 
wide  toleration  on  the  part  of  many  of  whom  indifference 
cannot  be  predicated  in  regard  to  questions  of  Christian 
doctrine,  is  due  to  a  transference  of  interest  to  questions 
which  underlie  Christian  doctrine,  and  for  the  raising  and 
solution  of  which  the  materials  have  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  become  available.  Until  the  foundations  are 
broadly  and  deeply  laid  there  is  little  profit  in  elaborating 
the  superstructure.  The  teachings  of  any  religfion  may  come 
to  be  modified,  are  at  any  rate  liable  to  be  regarded  in  a 
different  light,  in  consequence  of  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  religion  itself  Hence  the  attention  which  is  now  * 
being  given  to  the  subject  on  its  historical,  psychological,  and 
philosophical  sides. 

Mr  Galloway  disclaims  for  his  volume  the  purpose  of 
being  either  exhaustive  or  systematic.  It  is  a  volume  of 
"studies,"  and  nothing  more.  But  except  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  want  of  proportion  in  the  space  assigned  tO' 
different  topics,  the  essays  of  which  it  consists  cover  in  a 
suitable  order  most  of  the  ground  which  one  expects  to  be 
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occupied  in  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
want  of  proportion  referred  to  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  the  fourth  essay,  which  is  reproduced  from  the  pages 
of  Mind,  and  which  is  not  so  much  the  nucleus  as  the 
probable  starting-point  of  the  collection.  It  deals  with  an 
interesting  and  important  problem  in  epistemology»  and  is 
made  use  of  in  the  essay  on  the  ultimate  basis  and  meaning 
of  religion ;  but  while  of  value  in  itself,  and  ingeniously 
inserted  in  its  place  in  the  general  argument,  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  developed  to  the  same  extent  had 
it  been  prepared  simply  with  a  view  to  this  argument 

The  first  essay  is  predominantly  historical.  It  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  consecutive  account  even  of  the  recent 
philosophy  of  religion  ;  but  under  the  title  of  "  Hegel  and  the 
Later  Tendency  of  Religious  Philosophy,"  it  seeks  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  reaction  from  the  purely  rational  and  dialectic 
method  of  Hegel  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  to  the 
fuller  and  more  complicated  conceptions  which  rule  the 
thought  of  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of  this  review 
the  author  touches  upon  the  standpoints  of  Hegel,  Bieder- 
mann,  Principal  Caird,  Pfleiderer,  Lotze,  Siebeck,  Ritschl,. 
Kaftan,  Rauwenhoff,  Sabatier,  Hoifding,  and  Professor 
William  James.  In  each  case  the  general  attitude  of  the 
writer  is  indicated  with  clearness,  and  not  a  few  acute  and 
suggestive  criticisms  are*  interspersed.  The  conclusion  is 
that  if  Hegel's  position  was  extravagant  in  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  reason,  that  of  Professor  James,  with  an  exclusive 
r^ard  paid  to  feeling  and  will,  is  not  less  so.  "  The  error 
which  the  religious  philosopher  must  guard  against  is  one- 
sidedness.  Religion  is  a  rich  and  complex  growth,  and  he 
must  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  all  its  elements"  (p.  38). 

"The  Christian  consciousness  to-day  reflects  in  an  un- 
mistakable way  the  influence  of  modern  science."  These 
words  from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  essay  strike  the  key- 
note of  the  second,  which  deals  with  "  The  Natural  Sciences, 
Ethics,  and  Religion."  It  naturally  starts  from  the  age-long 
conflict  between  science  and  religion,  which,  if  it  enlisted  on 
one  side  the  sword  of  the  persecutor,  has  given  rise  on  the 
other  to  the  scofl*  and  jeer  and  pitiless  attack,  which  to 
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those  who  feel  keenly  about  their  faith  are  scarcely  less 
hard  to  bear.  The  controversy,  however,  is  dying  down  ;  it 
IS  at  least  more  sympathetically  conducted.  It  is  seen 
^*that  the  quarrel  of  science  has  been  much  more  with 
specific  theological  doctrines  than  with  religion  as  a  whole," 
..."  and  those  who  have  the  interests  of  religion  at  heart 
are  recognising  that  they  can  frequently  accept  the  explana- 
tions of  science  as  valid  in  their  sphere  without  sacrificing 
the  spiritual  interests  they  hold  sacred"  (pp.  44,  45).  An 
interesting  part  of  this  essay  is  the  account  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  distinction  between  the  scientific,  the 
religious,  and  the  philosophic  points  of  view.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  personal 
freedom.  "  Moral  conduct  presupposes  some  kind  of 
freedom,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  such  conduct  is  not 
mechanically  determined.  But  nevertheless  there  is  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  exactly  is  signified  by  freedom " 
:(p.  64).  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  self-determination 
may  cover  two  distinct  conceptions  of  personal  freedom,  one 
being  the  simple  choice  between  alternatives  and  the  other 
when  the  whole  character  is  expressed  in  the  choice,  so  that 
while  nothing  but  the  character  determines  it,  only  one  of 
the  conceivable  alternatives  is  really  open.  While  the 
latter,  to  which  the  name  of  spiritual  determinism  is  given, 
finds  favour  in  many  quarters,  Mr  Galloway  ingeniously, 
and  as  we  think  correctly,  observes  that  "  a  fallacy  seems  to 
lurk  in  the  ordinary  assertion  that  action  is  necessarily 
determined  by  character,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  man  in  his 
temporal  history  has  never  unified  his  character  so  com- 
pletely as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  real  alternative  in 
conduct"  (p.  69).  Consideration  of  the  individual  side  of 
morality  is  followed  by  that  of  its  social  side,  which  in  turn 
leads  on  to  consideration  of  the  idea  of  a  supreme  good,  or 
perfectly  realised  self.  It  is  found  that  the  course  of  the 
i  argument  issues  in  a  dilemma  between  the  assumption  of  a 

final  good  and  the  contradictions  involved  in  the  idea,  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  "recognition  that  the  ethical 
consciousness  itself  is  not  ultimate  and  must  be  trans- 
cended" (p.  81).     Thus  ethics  is  the  pathway  to  religion. 
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in  which  ^  the  deeper  drift  of  the  moral  life  comes  to  light/* 
and  which  is  itself  "  the  goal  and  completion  of  ethics  '* 
(p.  82).  Morality  is  not  indeed  "  the  basis  of  religion^ 
since  it  really  presupposes  it  For  man  would  not  be 
moral  if  he  had  it  not  in  him  to  be  more  than  moral  '* 
(p.  83).  A  discussion  of  the  function  of  faith  in  religion 
leads  to  the  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  a 
recognition  of  its  necessity.  It  is  distinguished  from  general 
philosophy  by  its  starting-point  and  method — "  the  one 
begins  with  the  part  and  tries  to  show  its  meaning  in  the 
whole :  the  other  seeks  to  show  how  the  whole  includes  the 
part "  (p.  93).  The  philosophy  of  religion  includes  a  con- 
sideration of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  the  psychological  factors  involved,  as  well  as 
the  function  and  value  of  religion  in  culture ;  its  further  aim 
being  to  unfold  the  deeper  meaning  of  religion. 

Leaving  the  last-named  problem  to  be  considered  in  the 
fifth  essay,  the  third  has  as  its  theme  "  Religious  Develop- 
ment :  its  History  and  Interpretation."  The  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  especially  in  view  of  the  amount  and  complexity 
of  the  material  available,  having  been  adequately  acknow- 
ledged, the  author  follows  HofTding  in  recognising  that 
the  "true  method  by  which  to  study  the  growth  of  re- 
ligion is  the  psychological-genetic  method"  (p.  102).  The 
origin  of  religion  may  be  r^arded  either  from  the  historical 
or  psycholc^cal  point  of  view.  From  the  former  the 
problem  is  insoluble  with  the  materials  at  our  disposal ; 
from  the  later  it  is  more  hopeful  and  may  be  formulated 
thus :  "  What  elements  in  the  inner  life  of  man,  inter- 
acting with  his  outward  environment,  beget  that  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  termed  religion?"  (p.  104).  Renouncing 
the  attempt  to  define  religion  in  any  useful  manner,  Mr 
Galloway  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  factors  which 
generate  it.  The  first  of  these  is  feeling,  which,  however, 
cannot  stand  alone  as  an  explanation — "  for  religion  is  also 
belief  and  demands  a  certain  activity  of  mind.  Feeling 
must  be  qualified  by  thought  if  it  is  to  be  significant ;  and 
the  crudest  religious  relationship  must  have  an  element  of 
universality   in    it"    (p.    108).      Animism,  it    is    correctly 
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pointed  out,  is  not  by  itself  religion,  but  the  early  view  of 
things  which  lies  behind  it :  '*  It  is  the  supervention  of 
human  need  on  the  animistic  view  of  the  world  which  begets 
the  religious  bond "  (p.  in).  Again,  the  distinction  be- 
tween animism  and  spiritism  is  not  hard  and  fast ;  from 
a  historical  point  of  view  they  are  not  separable ;  nor  can 
we  say  that  the  minor  nature-worship  precedes  the  greater. 
In  such  observations  our  author  shows  a  cautious  habit  of 
mind  which  refuses  to  be  led  away  by  tempting  hypotheses, 
and  which  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  After 
touching  upon  ancestor-worship  and  totemism,  he  has  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  place  of  fetishism  and  magic  in  the 
development  of  religion.  He  agrees  with  Max  Miiller  and 
other  modem  investigators  that  fetishism  is  not,  as  was 
once  supposed,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  form 
of  religion.  But  though  not  primitive,  it  is  on  the  line  of 
-degeneration  rather  than  advance,  its  tendency  being  "  to 
set  up  a  kind  of  control  over,  instead  of  dependence  on, 
higher  powers,  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
idea  "  (p.  120).  A  similar  criticism  is  applicable  to  magic. 
Pages  122-24  contain  a  brief  account  and  noteworthy  criti- 
cism of  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  attempt  "  to  rehabilitate  the  old 
hypothesis  of  a  primitive  theism."  The  general  features  of 
tribal  religion  and  the  transition  from  tribal  to  national 
religion  having  been  described,  polytheism  is  explained  as 
the  result  of  the  endeavour  of  the  national  consciousness  to 
raise  tribal  religion  to  a  form  adequate  to  its  needs.  The 
greater  nature  worship  was  developed  into  a  polytheistic 
system,  and,  what  is  especially  significant,  "  in  the  process 
the  material  basis  of  the  gods  was  gradually  outgrown" 
(p.  132).  The  nation,  its  oi^anisation,  its  higher  social 
and  moral  ideas  are  reflected  in  the  pantheon,  which  in  its 
unity  expresses  the  growing  consciousness  of  national  unity. 
The  same  cause  accounts  for  a  hierarchical  arrangement,  the 
recognition  of  a  supremacy  and  headship  among  the  gods. 
This  appears  first  as  kathenotheism,  or  the  thought  of  the 
god  who  is  at  the  moment  invoked  as  the  greatest  and 
strongest,  and  in  henotheism,  or  the  reservation  of  worship 
for  one  deity  without  question  of  the  existence  of  others. 
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Then  comes  the  discernment  of  a  divine  element  in  all  the 
gods  or  the  recognition  of  some  higher  law  immanent  in 
the  world  of  gods  (p.  136).  This  leads  on  to  pantheism 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  way  of  monarchism  (the  thought 
of  one  out  of  a  circle  of  gods  holding  sway  over  the  rest) 
to  monotheism,  which  is  not  only  the  worship  of  one  god, 
but  the  "  affirmation  that  there  is  but  one  God  "(p.  138). 
The  influence  of  the  individual  on  the  course  of  religious 
development  in  its  higher  stages,  and  the  accompanying 
stress  which  is  laid  on  the  inward  and  spiritual  side  of  re- 
ligion having  been  passed  under  review,  the  place  of  Christ 
and  Christianity  in  the  development  cannot  be  ignored  : 
^'  The  fact  remains  that  Christianity  has  best  enabled  us  to 
realise  the  thought  of  religion  as  a  universal  aspect  of  life 
and  the  deepest  possession  of  the  soul.  Beyond  doubt  it 
is  the  maturest  product  of  the  historic  development  of  the 
religious  consciousness "  (p.  144).  This,  no  doubt,  is  said 
in  the  spirit  of  Tiele,  who,  after  having  passed,  in  his 
EncychpCBdia  Britannica  article  on  "  Religions,"  a  somewhat 
similar  judgment,  explains  in  a  note :  "  To  prevent  mis- 
construction, it  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  state  that 
itre  are  giving  here  neither  a  confession  of  faith  nor  an 
apology,  but  that  we  have  here  to  treat  Christianity  simply 
as  a  subject  of  comparative  study,  from  a  scientific,  not 
from  a  religious  point  of  view"  (vol.  xx.  p.  369). 

The  trend  ojf  religious  advance  is  marked  by  a  refinement 
and  elevation  of  religious  conception,  by  a  movement  from 
the  material  to  the  spiritual,  and  by  a  progress  towards 
universality.  At  the  same  time  Mr  Galloway  questions 
the  applicability  to  this  advance  of  the  conception  of 
organic  evolution,  and  cannot  follow  the  Master  of  Balliol 
in  interpreting  the  evolution  of  religions  through  universal 
-categories  like  subject  and  object  He  returns  therefore  to 
the  psychological  factors — thought,  feeling,  and  will — in  the 
interplay  of  which,  "  in  the  reaction  against  the  excessive 
predominance  of  any  one  of  them,  in  the  persistent  effort 
towards  harmony,"  he  finds  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  religious  evolution  (p.  157). 
Feeling  leads  to  thought  and  belief,  thought  to  criticism 
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and  rationalism,  in  reaction  from  which  there  is  a  return 
to  feeling  in  the  form  of  mysticism,  and  this  again  becomes 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  development  The  history  of 
religion  is  thus  "  the  record  of  man's  endeavour,  ever  and 
again  renewed,  to  find,  through  union  with  an  object  above 
him,  the  harmony  and  completion  for  which  his  soul 
yearns "  (p.  1 64).  He  believes  it  is  attainable ;  how  far 
the  belief  is  justifiable  cannot  be  determined  without 
passing  from  the  region  of  psychological  into  that  of 
ontological  investigation. 

The  transition  is  facilitated  by  the  discussion  in  the 
fourth  essay,  "  On  the  Distinction  of  Inner  and  Outer 
Experience,"  which,  as  we  have  already  noted,  is  of  a 
purely  philosophical  character.  The  argument  is  that  outer 
experience  implies  realities  which  are  not  created  by  the 
perceptive  subject  (p.  218),  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
important  it  is  to  establish  this  point  before  endeavouring 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  these  sub- 
stances presuppose.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  fifth  essay,, 
which  is  really  the  crown  of  the  whole,  treating  as  it  does 
of  "  The  Ultimate  Basis  and  Meaning  of  Religion."  The 
author  here  enters  a  caveat — "  But  to  whatever  result  the 
discussion  of  this  problem  may  lead  us,  it  will  not  be  a 
final  and  complete  determination  of  the  World-Ground  "^ 
(p.  218).,  He  then  indicates  thus  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment: "We  must  first  bring  our  result  into  relation  with 
the  implications  of  inner  experience,  with  the  realm  of  self- 
consciousness  and  those  personal  aspirations  and  ethical 
values  which  form  an  essential  aspect  of  the  self-conscious 
life.  The  result  will  show  how  far  we  can  hope  to  deter- 
mine the  final  ground  of  all  experience,  alike  from  the 
point  of  view  of  form  and  of  content.  We  shall  then  have 
to  consider  the  ground  in  the  definite  aspect  in  which  it  is 
the  basis  of  the  religious  consciousness.  The  last  step  will 
be  to  suggest  a  view  of  the  meaning  of  religion  and  its 
development,  founded  on  the  conclusions  we  have  come  to 
on  the  nature  of  the  finite  spirit  and  its  relation  to  God,  the 
ultimate  ground  of  all  things"  (p.  219). 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  follow  out  minutely  in 
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this  place  all  the  stages  of  the  discussion.  A  few  only  of  the 
salient  points  may  be  selected  for  note  and  comment  It  may 
be  suggested  in  regard  to  the  conception  oi  activity,  the  reality 
corresponding  to  which  has  been  in  some  quarters  denied,  that 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  its  construction,  that  it  should 
ever  in  experience  have  been  contrasted  with  pure  passivity ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  degrees  of  activity  enter  into  our  ex- 
periences, from  which  no  doubt  the  thought  of  passivity  has 
been  derived  as  an  abstraction,  but  by  means  of  which  the 
reality  of  activity  itself  is  sufficiently  established.  The  prob- 
lem and  its  answer  may  now  be  set  forth  in  the  following 
terms  :  ^  Can  we  think  of  a  ground  which  is  at  once  immanent 
in  all  individual  centres  of  experience,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not  reduce  these  centres  to  mere  appearances  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  connecting  activity  which  explains  the 
interdependence  of  spiritual  substances  and  still  leaves  to 
them  a  being  of  their  own  ?  This  condition  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  a  ground  which  is  both  immanent  and  trans- 
cendent, a  ground  which,  while  it  unites  individuals,  has 
also  a  being  for  itself,  and  so  always  distinguishes  itself 
from  the  elements  it  connects"  (p.  230).  The  difficulty  lies 
in  extending  to  the  ground  of  all  experience  an  argument 
based  on  that  which  is  true  of  the  contents  of  experience 
itself.  Mr  Galloway  shares  the  contempt  of  most  specu- 
lative thinkers  since  Kant  for  the  theistic  proofs,  and 
especially  for  the  ontological  argument.  Yet  there  are 
some  amongst  us,  such  as  Professor  Flint  and  Dr  Hutchison 
Stirling,  who  think  that  the  ontological  argument  has  been 
unduly  depreciated.  The  author's  own  argument  is  founded 
upon  an  analysis  of  self-consciousness,  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  "  the  Will,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  centres  of  ex- 
perience, is  the  Will  of  a  conscious  Self"  (p.  246).  Con- 
sideration of  an  objection  to  the  argument  leads  to  an  acute 
criticism  of  Lotze's  position,  and  a  statement  of  the  relation 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  question  of  the  Divine 
Personality.  "  If  God,"  it  is  said,  "  conceived  as  Absolute, 
be  the  whole  of  reality,  one  of  two  results  follows.  Either 
individual  selves  are  real,  but  God,  the  system  in  which  they 
are  connected,  is  not  a  person  ;  or  the  Absolute,  as  the  sum 
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of  experience,  is  a  self,  but  the  selves  which  fall  within  it  are 
mere  appearance.  Neither  view  is  satisfactory"  (p.  255). 
The  view  taken  is  that  "  God  is  the  actual  and  perfect  form 
of  personality,  and,  as  timeless  ground  of  the  world,  He  is 
the  condition  of  the  development  of  personal  experience  in 
time"  (p.  259).  At  the  same  time  "experience,  viewed  as 
existing  fact,  gives  no  valid  ground  for  inferring  that  God  is 
a  spiritual  personality,  such  as  He  appears  to  the  developed 
religious  consciousness.  .  .  .  The  claim  so  to  interpret  the 
character  of  God  must  rest  on  the  demand  of  our  inner 
nature,  that  the  Being  who  is  the  ground  of  all  reality  satisfy 
our  moral  and  spiritual  needs  and  aspirations" (p.  261).  It 
is  argued  that  it  is  "  a  normal  characteristic  of  man  as  an 
active  spiritual  being  to  assert  over  against  mere  fact  the 
claim  of  a  higher  good,  and  this  involves  the  faith  that  all 
values  stand  in  organic  relation  to  a  Supreme  Value,"  and  it 
is  referred  to  as  significant  that  "  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  race  the  step  of  personifying  the  highest  value 
should  have  been  taken  "  (p.  264).  Thus  "  faith  completes 
the  more  formal  determination  of  reason,  and  the  practical 
postulate  of  a  highest  good  gives  content  to  our  conception 
of  the  self-conscious  ground  of  things"  (p.  266).  But 
though  it  is  thus  "  not  reason,  but  faith,  which  gives  ethical 
content  to  the  idea  of  God,  nevertheless  there  is  a  justifi- 
cation for  the  conviction  that  the  theoretical  and  the  value- 
judgment  must  converge  towards,  and  find  their  goal  in,  one 
Supreme  Being.  For  though  we  cannot  unify  the  two  in 
thought,  yet  both  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  personal 
life  in  man  which  cannot  finally  be  divided  against  itself. 
And  this  life  everywhere  has  its  roots  in  the  activity  of  the 
personal  World-Ground  "  (pp.  267,  268). 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  essay  is  occupied  with 
"  the  final  interpretation  of  religion  in  the  light  of  its  ulti- 
mate basis,"  a  completion  of  the  psychological  account  given 
in  the  third  essay  by  means  of  the  results  now  attained : 
"  The  history  of  religion  is  the  record  of  how  man  transcends 
each  partial  satisfaction  of  his  spiritual  nature,  and  seeks  a 
satisfaction  final  and  complete ;  and  the  explanation  of  the 
process  is  the  inner  relation  of  the  soul  to  God"  (p.  271), 
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In  this  connection  the  phenomenon  of  sin,  and  its  relation 
at  once  to  the  development  of  religion  and  the  aspirations 
from  which  religion  derives  its  impulse,  are  suggestively, 
though  briefly,  touched  upon,  also  the  relation  of  the  same 
development  to  the  social  advances  of  humanity.  Men  feel 
and  believe  that  '*  the  tie  which  binds  them  to  their  God 
also  binds  them  intimately  to  one  another"  (p.  277). 
Thus  religion  in  its  deepest  aspect,  with  all  the  light  which 
reason  and  philosophy  can  throw  upon  it,  is  an  ethical  and 
social  power  of  the  highest  value.  It  is  not  that  the  history 
of  religious  development  yields  itself  readily  to  philosophic 
treatment.  There  are  two  things,  according  to  our  author, 
which  must  be  kept  in  view  in  making  the  attempt :  "  ( i ) 
The  common  divine  ground  from  which  the  religious  con- 
sciousness proceeds,  and  (2)  the  temporal  conditions  and 
limitations  under  which  that  consciousness  can  reveal  itself" 
(pp.  277,  278).  The  present-day  tendency  to  emphasise 
the  immanence  of  God  at  the  expense  of  his  transcendence 
seems  to  him  speculative  rather  than  religious  in  its 
motive  :  "  The  enlightened  worshipper  does  not  address 
himself  to  a  Deity  who  has  no  being  outside  the  world- 
process.  For  he  feels  that  a  God  who  is  thus  interwoven 
with  this  unsatisfying  experience  in  sense  ^nd  time  cannot 
ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  deep  desire  for  spiritual  deliver- 
ance and  personal  completion.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
religious  experience  and  speculative  thought  converge 
towards  a  common  conception  of  God  "  (p.  283).  And 
it  is  by  the  idea  of  God  that  any  speculative  interpretation 
of  religion  must  be  determined.  But  when  thought  has 
done  its  best  it  cannot  claim  to  have  achieved  finality. 
Both  philosophy  in  general  and  the  philosophy  of  religion 
in  particular  are  engaged  in  the  same  groping  after  a  larger 
and  wider  truth ;  but  the  task  is  one  which  lies  upon  man 
as  a  reasonable  being,  and  can  be  evaded  as  little  as  it  can 
be  perfectly  achieved. 

The  sixth  and  last  essay  is  entitled  "Philosophy  and 
Theology:  the  Ritschlian  Standpoint."  In  it  we  come 
over  the  edge,  as  it  were,  of  thought,  and  look  into  the  gulf 
on  the  other  side.     It  was  not  unnatural  that  a  volume  so 
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largely  metaphysical  should  touch  by  way  of  contrast  upon 
the  great  modem  attempt  to  build  up  religion  without 
metaphysics.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  essay  is 
marked  by  the  same  knowledge  and  ability  as  its  prede- 
cessors, and  for  the  view  which  it  takes  of  Ritschlianism  we 
quote  the  concluding  paragraph :  ''  For  these  reasons  I 
venture  to  doubt  that  the  Ritschlian  standpoint  will,  in 
the  long  run,  be  found  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
theological  science.  The  gospel  of  the  limitation  of 
knowledge  is  a  wholesome  doctrine,  but  speculative 
agnosticism  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  error.  When  faith  can 
give  no  reason  for  itself,  and  is  constrained  to  appeal 
simply  to  feeling,  it  is  only  another  step  to  the  conclusion 
that  religion  is  nothing  but  the  shadowy  projection  of 
human  hopes  and  fears.  And  theology,  once  named  the 
queen  of  the  sciences,  becomes  a  futile  endeavour  to  give 
form  and  body  to  a  baseless  vision  of  our  own  creation  " 

<P-  324). 

We  take  leave  of  this  book  with  a  feeling  of  sincere 
respect  for  the  writer,  whose  freshness  of  thought  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  are  conspicuous  on  every  page.  It 
is  delightful  to  think  that  such  work  is  proceeding  from 
a  quiet  Scottish  manse,  and  we  look  forward  to  further 
contributions  from  the  same  hand,  not  only,  more  Germanico 
(see  Preface),  thorough  and  systematic,  but  also,  more 
BritannicOy  characterised  by  sobriety  and  common-sense. 

Alexander  Stev^art. 

St  Andrews. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LORD'S 
SUPPER,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Adamson,  M.A, 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  1905. 
Pp.  ix.,  288.     4s.  6d. 

This  book  is  one  more  augury  of  the  quickened  interest  in 
Christian  doctrine  which  is  now  due,  and  it  will  help  in  some 
degree,  we  believe,  to  evoke  and  shape  the  movement  of  which 
it  is  a  sign.    On  every  page  it  gives  proof  of  wide  reading,  of 
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independent  critical  analysis,  and  of  the  enviable  faculty  of 
stating  definite  conclusions  in  lucid  and  predse  language. 
The  varied  aspects  of  the  Eucharist  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  religious  life  are  here  presented  with  a  sympathetic 
catholicity  which  is  all  the  more  refreshing  that  it  never 
betrays  the  writer  into  the  vagueness  of  mere  intellectual 
good-nature.  And  the  book  is  entirely  free  from  those 
blind  or  polemical  distortions  of  the  views  held  by  other 
thinkers  which  so  often  make  Eucharistic  literature  a  rather 
painful  study.  Mr  Adamson's  work  is  finely  reverent  in 
tone.  Deep  and  honest  feeling  glows  through  his  writing. 
His  spiritual  tact  and  perception  never  fail  him ;  and  not 
the  least  attractive  feature  of  a  valuable  work  is  the  style  of 
dignified  simplicity  and  reserve  in  which  it  is  composed. 

Like  most  books  of  the  time,  this  book  is  constructed  on 
historical  lines.  At  all  events,  ten  out  of  fourteen  chapters 
are  occupied  with  telling  the  story  of  the  past  We  have 
chapters  on  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Early  Fathers,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  sacrificial 
idea,  the  Greek  Church,  the  changes  that  came  with  the 
Reformation,  the  development  of  the  Reformed  doctrine, 
first  in  England,  next  in  Scotland,  and  the  subsequent 
course  of  thought,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  whole  the  survey  is  admirably  done,  with  a 
freshness  and  justice  and  strong  sanity  of  view  that  win 
and  deserve  the  reader's  trust  Perhaps  there  is  an  undue 
tendency  to  rely  upon  Hamack  ;  at  various  points,  we  think, 
Loofs  might  have  been  called  into  counsel  with  great  advan- 
tage. Mr  Adamson,  we  note,  has  felt  himself  free  to  dispense 
with  a  detailed  examination  of  recent  critical  literature  on 
the  narratives  of  institution.  In  view,  however,  of  the  wide 
interest  these  discussions  have  stirred,  he  would  probably 
be  well  advised  to  fill  up,  in  a  second  edition,  this  rather 
serious  blank.  The  selection  of  illustrative  extracts  from 
the  Fathers  has  been  carried  out  with  great  skill ;  and  in 
the  Reformation  period  we  are  glad  to  see  that  some  sort 
of  justice  is  done  to  Zwingli,  who  has  too  long  served,  in 
text-books  of  a  certain  kind,  as  a  terrible  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  a  subjectivist  may  go.      But  we  miss  a 
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thorough  account  of  the  important  changes  of  opinion 
which  may  be  discerned  in  Calvin's  mind  ;  and  we  could 
have  wished  to  hear  more  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Institutes  (1536),  in  which,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt, 
the  Reformer  expressed  his  view  with  a  directness,  a  simpli- 
city, an  original  power  which  are  much  less  conspicuous  in 
the  edition  of  1559.  The  pages  devoted  to  the  evolution 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine  in  Scotland  are  instinct  with  a 
delightful  sympathy,  and  could  hardly  be  better.  Specially 
notable,  too,  are  the  brief  reviews  given  of  the  sacramental 
teaching  of  Owen,  Edwards,  and  Coleridge.  As  a  store- 
house of  relevant  facts,  set  in  true  relations,  these  hundred 
historical  pages  are  of  very  real  value ;  and  this  applies 
above  all,  perhaps,  to  the  Reformation  and  modern  periods, 
in  which  the  author's  powers  are  seen  at  their  best  Here 
the  only  striking  omission  we  have  observed  is  that  of  the 
late  Dr  Dale's  powerful  essay  entitled,  "The  Doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence." 

On  the  historical  portion  of  the  book  there  ensues  a  long 
and  careful  chapter  devoted  to  a  constructive  restatement  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr 
Adamson  expounds  a  (to  use  a  brief,  but  probably  mislead- 
ing phrase)  "  high  "  form  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  though  not 
higher  than,  to  judge  from  many  of  his  expressions,  was 
taken  by  John  Owen.  One  or  two  illustrative  passages  may 
be  quoted.  "  In  the  Sacrament  Jesus  Christ  offers  and  gives 
Himself,  in  some  true  and  real  sense,  as  a  present  and  positive 
gift"  (p.  154);  "Henceforward  the  exalted  Saviour  carries 
within  Himself  the  gathered  force  of  all  His  redemptive 
achievement,  and  communicates  that  force  to  His  people 
through  all  the  media  of  grace,  specially  the  Sacrament  of 
His  Body  and  Blood"  (p.  156);  "The  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  means,  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  His  divine  Manhood  " 
(p.  17s);  "  If  the  vital  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  touches 
us  through  the  medium  of  the  Supper,  that  fact  is  repre- 
sented by  saying  that  His  Body  is  present  therein  "  (p.  176). 
We  believe  that  the  general  theory  announced  in  these 
words  is  true ;  and,  allowing  for  certain  peripheral  inferences 
which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  accept — and  which  bind  no  one, 
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not  even  the  writer — it  loses,  in  our  author's  hands,  none  of 
its  inherent  impressiveness  and  force.  More  than  once  Mr 
Adamson  states  the  really  illuminative  and  fruitful  principle 
that  to  abstract  the  elements  from  the  Communion  rite  as  a 
whole  is  to  foster  a  meaningless  materialisation  of  the  doctrine,, 
and  to  create  many  needless  difficulties  of  thought.  The 
maxim  is  a  sound  one ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he 
avoids  all  mechanical  suggestions  when  he  proposes  for 
answer  the  question  "how  Christ's  Body  can  both  be  in 
heaven  and  also  in  the  sacrament/'  as  if,  at  the  spiritual 
level  on  which  he  elsewhere  moves,  this  were  really  a  problem 
that  could  arise.  How  far,  too,  it  is  possible  to  approve  the 
ancient  belief  (on  which  Mr  Adamson  looks  kindly)  that 
participation  in  the  sacrament  has  a  real  bearing  on  the 
resurrection  body  is  a  question  which  we  must  put  by  for 
the  present,  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  notion 
with  the  statement  (p.  164)  that  Christ  can  now  be  present 
with  us  only  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit.  And  we  wish  that, 
somewhere  and  somehow,  Mr  Adamson  had  set  himself  to 
explain,  in  full  and  measured  terms,  what  Anglican  writers 
usually  name  "  the  sacramental  principle  "  ;  in  virtue  of  which, 
as  they  insistently  urge,  the  Risen  Word  has  come  into  new 
contact  with  the  human  body  everywhere,  "  consecrating 
bread  and  wine  to  holier  purposes  of  sustenance,  deepening 
the  parables  of  nature  and  the  significance  of  art."  Such  a 
discussion  would  have  been  rewarding,  and,  as  is  clear  from 
a  fine  passage  on  p.  277,  very  congenial  to  the  writer's 
mind. 

Besides  the  features  of  this  constructive  chapter  already 
signalised,  several  others  are  worthy  of  special  note.  These 
are  the  remarks  on  the  apologetic  value  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  bearing  on  the  higher  being  of  Christ ;  on  the 
hospitable  welcome  of  the  Table  to  all  who  look  with  worship 
and  hope  to  Jesus ;  on  the  problem  of  the  Supper  as  in  the 
last  resort  a  problem  of  Christology ;  and  on  the  modern 
Anglican  theory  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  earthly  counter- 
part of  the  high-priestly  action  of  the  risen  Lord.  On  all 
these  points  Mr  Adamson  writes  with  wisdom  and  knowledge 
from  which  all  may  learn  ;  and  lovers  of  liturgical  and  de- 
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votional  literature  will  rejoice  to  turn  from  what  they 
perchance  may  deem  the  barren  fields  of  dogmatic  theology 
to  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  the  chapters  that 
follow.  They  contain  exquisite  anthologies  which  give  the 
book  a  place  distinctively  its  own. 

There   is   a   misquotation  of   Ignatius   on    p.    28,   and 
Tubingen  on  p.   279  should  be  Gottingen. 

Edinburgh.  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  INFINITE;  or,  The  Place  of 
Reason  and  Mystexy  in  Religious  Experience,  by 

Benjamin  A.  Millard    Pp.  206.    London:  Allenson,  1905. 
15.  6d. 

The  second  title  is  more  informing  than  the  first,  though 
perhaps  neither  quite  hits  the  gold.  But  there  is  no  difficulty, 
with  help  from  the  brief  table  of  contents,  in  following  the 
train  of  thought.  Mr  Millard  represents  the  attitude  of  many 
thoughtful  Evangelicals  to-day.  Personal  experience  of  the 
saving  power  of  Christ  is  to  him  the  true  vindication  of 
the  gospel.  We  must  make  room  for  mysteries :  there  are 
mysteries  in  all  things.  And  yet  reason  has  a  function.  Nor 
is  it  otherwise  than  reasonable  to  admit  mysteries  when  ex- 
perience proves  that  we  are  in  touch  with  reality — here,  in 
touch  with  a  real  saving  power.  Such  is  Mr  Millard's  conten- 
tion. To  the  author  of  the  book  next  noticed  Christ  is  an 
occasional,  astonishing  ethical  inspiration.  To  this  author 
Christ  is  habitual  Lord  of  life  ;  our  light,  our  Saviour.  The 
present  reviewer  heartily  concurs  in  that  central  position. 
Yet  it  has  difficulties  which  do  not  seem  clearly  recognised  or 
grappled  with.  Experience  is  one  thing  ("  Christ  helps  me  ")  ; 
its  interpretation  is  a  different  thing  ("Christ  is  the  world's 
only  hope  ").  There  are  many  religions  ;  presumably  they  all 
yield  some  helpful  experiences.  Can  we,  by  quite  such  a 
short  cut  as  Mr  Millard's,  reach  the  supremacy,  the  unique- 
ness, of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Manchester.  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  CHURCHGOER.  London:  Mac^ 
millan  &  Co.,  1905.  Pp.  227.  3^.  6d.  nett  {First  Edition^ 
1904.) 

This  much-discussed  book  has  many  attractive  qualities. 
It  is  interesting,  sincere,  earnest,  frank,  and  written  with  fine 
literary  taste.  Some  small  errors  surprise  one,  especially  in 
a  reprint:  P.  47,  "Sudras"  of  the  Koran  (Suras).  P.  59, 
"  transcendental  '*  superiority  :  why  not  be  content  to  say 
"  transcendent "  ?  "  Transcendental "  is  a  technical  term  in 
Kant's  philosophy,  meaning  nearly  the  opposite  of  what 
many  people  suppose.  P.  128,  the  last  twelve  verses  of 
Mark  are  referred  to  as  if  they  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
original  form  of  that  Gospel.  P.  143,  two  Isaiahs  (only?). 
P.  146,  "the  original  form"  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  "was 
confessedly  such  a  patchwork  that  great  fragments  had  to  be 
torn  out  and  put  in  the  Apocrypha."  This  is  strangest  of 
all.  Who  told  the  "churchgoer"  that  the  Greek  text  of 
Daniel  was  primary  ? 

But  these  trivialities  do  not  determine  the  estimate  we 
should  put  on  the  book.  It  tells  us  in  untrammelled  order, 
without  so  much  as  a  table  of  contents,  the  thoughts  of  an 
educated  modern  layman,  friendly  in  spirit  to  Christianity : 
what  he  believes,  what  he  doubts,  where  he  finds  difficulty, 
what  he  resents.  Some  points  concern  the  Episcopal  Church 
chiefly  (the  clergyman  should  have  the  option  of  substituting 
other  Psalms  when  he  shrinks  from  those  prescribed).  Again 
we  find  ourselves  led  on  to  general  Christian  ground  (Rebecca 
and  Jacob's  deceit  in  the  lectionary?  and  in  the  Bible!). 
Other  topics  are — prayer  and  natural  law  (do  not  pray  for 
outward  things),  freewill  (we  feel  we  have  again  and  again 
chosen  freely),  personal  immortality  (how  desirable !  how 
hard  to  verify  I  what  of  dear,  patient  animals  ?),  limits  of 
clerical  freedom  (the  clergyman  must  at  least  believe  in  the 
rites  he  administers). 

Quite  half  the  book — apart  from  deliberate  digressions — 
has  a  definite  thread  running  through  it.  What  think  we  of 
Christ?  Did  He  claim  Godhead?  Is  St  Paul's  teaching 
quite  that  of  the  creeds?    St  Paul  erred  as  to  the  imminence 
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of  a  Second  Advent ;  can  we  trust  him  as  to  Christ's  physical 
resurrection  ?  What  was  the  Christianity  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
Walter  Scott,  Nelson,  Bismarck,  and  a  certain  (unnamed) 
Church  dignitary  ?  Are  not  these  men  samples  and  tests  of 
what  is  possible  to-day  ?  Finally :  Christ  was  ignorant  of 
science,  probably  even  of  certain  moral  issues.  Can  we  be 
assured  of  His  absolutely  perfect  goodness  ?  Things  like  the 
blighted  fig-tree  trouble  the  author.  As  a  great  revelation  of 
God,  he  reverences  Christ.  P.  2 1 3  :  "  Suddenly  out  of  the 
well-known  story  there  comes  a  strange  thrilling  sense  of 
heights  and  depths  never  before  scaled  or  plumbed.  Some- 
thing in  the  air,  something  in  ourselves,  something,  it  may 
be,  in  the  voice  of  the  reader,  io  sunny  mornings,  in  country 
churches,  when  the  sights  and  sounds  of  summer  come  through 
open  windows,"  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

It  seemed  better  to  report  than  to  embark  on  the  ocean 
of  criticism.  In  a  few  words  the  author  has  opened  up  all 
the  problems.  Only  one  comment  Is  the  accent  of  the 
last  quotation — the  conscious  and  rather  self-complacent 
exquisiteness,  like  J.  H.  Shorthouse's — really,  in  the  deeper 
sense.  Christian  ?  To  the  poor,  the  Gospel  is  preached.  The 
hungry  are  filled  with  good  things.     But  the  rich 

Manchester  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH. 


EMPIRICAL   ESSAYS,  by  the  Author  of  Unthinkables, 
Edinburgh:  Morton.     Crown  %vo,    Pp,  vi.,  188.    Sj.  nett 

This  is  an  eminently  readable  book.  One  could  in  all 
justice  commend  it  in  many  ways ;  but  though  the  author 
has  a  facile  and  felicitous  pen,  he  is  not  a  coherent  and 
consistent  thinker.  Our  author  would  probably  call  himself 
a  monist,  or  even  a  Spinozist ;  but  so  empirical  is  he  in  his 
thinking  that  he  believes  it  would  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  to  Christianity  if  its  centre  had  been 
Jerusalem  instead  of  Rome.  The  whole  life  of  the  author 
was  changed  by  his  chancing  on  a  certain  article  in  a 
Review.  I  am  afraid  he  is  here  indulging  in  a  conventional 
view  of  conversion.      It  may,  no  doubt,  be  responsible  for 
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his  becoming  a  theosophist,  but  after  all  he  might  have 
been  quite  as  near  the  truth  and  done  as  much  good  if, 
with  increased  wisdom,  he  had  continued  a  Christian.  We 
must  not  confound  names  with  ideas.  The  shape  of 
Cleopatra's  nose  had  no  doubt  an  influence  on  the  Caesars, 
but  it  did  not  affect  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  fall  of 
the  apple  gave  a  happy  direction  to  the  musing  of  Newton, 
but  the  law  of  gravitation  would  have  been  discovered  in- 
dependently of  both,  A  bit  of  cheese,  as  General  Gordon 
reminded  us,  may  lead  to  the  desolation  of  a  province,  but 
that  is  only  when  it  affects  a  tyrant,  and  tyranny  is  the 
result  of  many  and  serious  causes.  The  author,  indeed, 
answers  his  own  philosophy  of  history  by  his  doctrine  of 
Karma.  It  is  not  the  external  act  that  makes  one  angry. 
It  only  reveals  the  anger  as  the  result  of  character,  which 
again  is  the  result  of  influences  incalculable  and  remote. 
I  am  afraid  that  geography  does  not  seriously  affect  a 
world  movement  like  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  the 
Latin  races  remained  in  name  Romanists,  and  the  Teutonic 
became  Protestants ;  but  both  have  given  excellent  mani- 
festations of  the  Christian  virtues,  while  neither  are  con- 
spicuously devoted  to  what  are  called  the  Christian  verities. 
The  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  Christianity.  It  was  formal  in  its  ethics  and  national  in 
its  aspiration.  Christianity  was  spiritual  and  catholic ;  it 
was  therefore  inevitable  that  it  should  find  its  principal  seat 
in  the  imperial  city  of  the  world,  and  that  it  should  be 
influenced  by  the  traditions  of  government  it  found  there. 
I  am  not  disposed  even  to  regret  the  course  of  events, 
though  Rome  has  obviously  survived  its  usefulness,  and  the 
Curia  must  therefore  resign  its  pretensions.  There  are  some 
very  vigorous  and  telling  passages  in  the  essay  against 
them. 

The  second  is  an  admirable  essay  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  author  thinks  it  impossible  from  the  number 
of  widely  separated  parties  within  the  Church  of  England 
to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  he  suggests  that 
the  Decalogue  is  an  anomaly  in  the  Communion  Service. 
It  is  so  irrelevant  as  to  be  almost  irreverent.      One  might 
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with  as  much  propriety,  he  maintains,  recite  the  Game 
Laws  in  the  Solemnization  of  Holy  Matrimony.  There 
are  a  few  exceedingly  sagacious  and  pertinent  remarks 
about  the  Fourth  Commandment,  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  passing  over  Babylonia  to  identify  the  religion  of 
Israel  with  Egypt,  and  especially  with  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  most  important  essay  in  the  book  is  on  "  Karma  v. 
Reincarnation."  We  are  here  introduced  to  theosophy,  and 
our  prejudices  are  conciliated  at  the  outset  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Madame  Blavatsky,  "  a  Russian  adventuress  who,  how- 
ever marvellous  her  powers  and  unique  her  personality,  was 
a  detected  and  self-acknowledged  trickster."  This  is  a 
considerable  concession  to  truth,  but  she  is  by  no  means 
the  only  convicted  impostor  in  connection  with  spiritualism. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  theosophy  is  not  altogether  to  be 
identified  with  it,  but  take  Mrs  Besant,  the  high-priestess  of 
the  movement.  Was  she  not  in  the  confidence  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  and  does  she  not  still  profess  to  believe  in  her  ? 
Did  she  not  hopelessly  compromise  herself  in  the  crafty 
notes  sent  by  Mr  Judge  from  the  Mahatmas  to  oust  Colonel 
Olcott  ?  "  Had  she  boldly  cut  herself  free,"  writes  Mr 
Edmund  Garrett,  "  from  the  rottenness  at  the  core  of  the 
theosophic  movement  as  soon  as  it  was  shown  to  her,  she 
might  have  saved  her  reputation  for  straightforwardness,  if 
not  for  intelligence.  In  choosing  instead  the  equivocal 
policy  of  hushing  up  a  scandal  at  all  costs,  she  doubtless 
convinced  herself  that  she  was  acting  only  for  the  ends  of 
edification  and  the  good  of  her  Church.  That  is  the  "  old, 
old  story  of  priestcraft"  ("  Isis  very  much  Unveiled,"  p.  72). 
Theosophy,  we  are  told,  is  of  necessity  occult  in  that  it 
shows  "  What  lies  on  the  *  other '  side  of  the  veil.  ...  It 
tells  us  that  the  powers  called  magical,  supernatural, 
miraculous,  are  inherent  and  latent  in  every  human  being. 
.  .  .  The  phenomena  loosely  called  *  spiritualistic '  are  not 
only  undeniable  but  inexplicable  by  any  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  known  to  the  orthodoxy  of  science."  The  scientist, 
however,  is  blamed  for  ignoring  them  because  they  are  not 
'' mathematically  impossible."     Perhaps   not,  but  a  special 
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temperament  operating  on  "  special  conditions  "  is  needed  to 
realise  them,  and  the  scientist  naturally  concludes  that  they 
are  too  subjective  to  be  included  in  his  "  province." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  to  Karma.  There  is  not 
much  fault  to  be  found  with  it  as  taught  by  Buddha.  It 
suggests  the  scriptural  doctrine,  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  must 
lie.  We  are  in  the  next  world  what  we  have  made  our- 
selves in  this.  Our  author  is  sorely  perplexed  about  the 
inequalities  of  existence,  but  he  finds  them  all  delightfully 
explained  by  the  conduct  of  the  individual.  One  is  bom  to 
poverty  because  he  was  a  spendthrift  Heredity  counts  for 
nothing.  We  deserve  our  calamities.  Could  any  teaching 
be  more  absurd?  It  ignores  the  fact  that  we  are  bound 
together  in  the  bundle  of  life.  The  individual  may  not  be 
the  victim  of  society,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  is 
influenced  by  the  social  circumstances  in  which  he  finds 
himself  Hi^  parents  have  much  to  do  with  his  physical 
and  moral  potentialities ;  education  is  not  without  its 
influence ;  and  if  with  the  temperament  of  a  saint  he  is 
plunged  into  an  environment  of  iniquity  he  will  in  all 
likelihood  become  a  martyr.  It  is  the  story  of  Jesus  over 
again,  and  yet,  according  to  this  absurd  doctrine  of  Karma, 
one  "  may  be  perfectly  sure  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  he 
has  deserved  the  trouble." 

The  last  essay  is  on  "The  Higher  Agnosticism.**  It 
suggests  "  Esoteric  Buddhism,'*  a  doctrine  in  which  Buddhism 
was  confounded  with  Brahmanism,  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
except  these  very  sapient  theosophists,  it  was  the  boast  of 
Buddha  that  he  did  not  indulge  in  esoteric  doctrines,  but 
taught  with  the  "open  hand."  According  to  the  Higher 
Agnosticism,  matter  is  resolving  itself  into  force,  and  in 
order  to  be  scientific  the  theosophists  are  resolving  ideas 
into  bodies.  Feelings  thus  become  pellets,  and  can  be 
propelled  through  space  for  thousands  of  miles.  It  is  thus 
that  telepathy  is  rendered  intelligible,  but  it  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  under  control  to  be  taken  seriously  as  scientific. 
It  is  just  this  absence  of  reliable  results  under  reasonable 
conditions  that  makes  one  indifferent  to  theosophy.  This 
rather  clever  book  ends  by  telling  us  that  it  "  can  raise  a 
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table  twenty-five  centimetres  "  from  the  floor.  Society  has 
been  familiar  with  more  wonderful  examples  of  levitation 
for  ages  and  not  felt  it  necessary  to  alter  its  theory  of 
knowledge.  The  writer  has  even  the  audacity  to  refer  to 
slate-writing  in  spite  of  the  notorious  exposure  of  Slade. 
One  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Higher  Agnosticism, 
like  Esoteric  Buddhism,  is  not  agnosticism  at  all.  It 
believes  in  the  open  door,  and  is  going  to  lead  all  good 
theosophists  to  the  light  where  they  will  know  even  as 
they  are  known.  One  wonders  how  so  intelligent  an 
author  can  be  so  incoherent  The  best  page  in  the  book 
is  the  Appendix.  It  gives  us  the  tenets  of  theosophy,  and 
divorced  as  they  are  from  peculiar  incidents  and  pretentious 
statements,  they  will  command  the  respect  of  the  most 
thoughtful  minds  in  the  community.  John  Glasse. 

Edinburgh. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  AND  RELIGION :  Gresham 
Lectures,  Michaelmas  Term,  1904,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Halliday  Thomson,  LL.D.^  Professor  of  Divinity,  Gresham 
College,  Lond^m.     Pp.  157.     2s.  6d,  nett. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  does  not  profess  to  treat 
exhaustively  of  Professor  Huxley's  attitude  to  religion ;  he 
confines  himself,  in  the  main,  to  one  question,  whether, 
namely,  the  method  of  investigation  and  proof  applied  by 
Huxley  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  justifies 
his  agnostic  conclusion  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  any- 
thing of  its  cause.  What  is  this  method  ?  It  is  that  of  exact 
science,  the  only  method  Huxley  recognised  as  valid,  whatever 
the  subject-matter:  "observation  and  experiment  for  the 
determination  of  the  facts  of  the  universe;  inductive  ancj 
deductive  reasoning  for  the  discovery  of  their  mutual 
relations  and  connexions."  With  the  application  of  this 
method  to  religious  problems  Professor  Thomson  has  no 
fault  to  find.  Unlike  most  modem  apologists,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  mark  off  the  realm  of  religion  from  that  of 
science,  or  to  claim  for  the  former  a  method  of  its  own. 
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The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality  is  a 
question  of  causality,  to  be  solved  by  the  same  means  as 
the  scientist  employs  in  the  region  of  phenomena.  Where 
he  parts  company  with  Huxley  is  as  to  the  conclusions 
which  follow  from  the  application  of  the  scientific  method. 
While  Huxley  held  that  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to 
support  any  definite  conclusion,  the  author  maintains  that 
the  world,  as  an  intelligible  order,  requires  us  to  assume  an 
ultimate  cause  of  the  nature  of  mind.  Still  further,  since 
this  order  is  to  a  large  extent  kind  and  benevolent,  and  its 
laws,  as  Huxley  himself  admits,  just  and  fair  to  all,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  adding  the  attributes  of 
goodness  and  love.  To  Huxley's  argument  that  the  anthro- 
pomorphism of  theology  consorts  ill  with  the  "  passionless 
impersonality  of  the  unknown  power  underlying  phenomena," 
Professor  Thomson  replies  that  nature  is  not  more  passion- 
less and  impersonal  in  its  dealings  with  men  than  judges 
administering  the  law ;  and  another  of  his  arguments,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  evolutionary  process  was 
set  going  with  full  fore-knowledge  of  the  results,  and  yet 
with  what  we  should  understand  by  a  purely  benevolent 
intention,  he  meets  with  the  reply  of  Butler,  that  divine 
goodness  may  not  be  a  bare  single  disposition  to  produce 
happiness,  but  a  disposition  to  make  the  good,  the  faithful, 
the  honest  man  happy. 

The  main  point  which  the  author  endeavours  to  make 
against  Huxley  is  that  he  was  inconsistent  in  admitting 
faith  into  the  region  of  science  while  refusing  to  allow  it  a 
place  in  religion.  Since  the  principles  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  and  of  causality,  which  induction  implies,  do  not 
admit  of  rigid  proof,  but  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  taken  on 
trust,  the  validity  of  all  our  reasonings,  as  Huxley  himself 
asserts,  rests  on  a  great  act  of  faith.  Professor  Thomson 
does  not  see  why  faith  should  be  limited  to  our  acceptance 
of  the  ultimate  postulates  of  knowledge,  and  nothing  after 
that  be  received  except  on  full  and  complete  evidence.  In 
his  view,  the  proof  for  the  being  of  God  consists  in  a 
cumulation  of  evidence  that  is  not  demonstrative  but  only 
probable  in  its  character ;  and  he  seems  to  argue  that  the 
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momentous  practical  interests  at  stake  justify  us  in  filling  up 
the  logical  lacuna  with  faith.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "  I  may 
begin  with  faith  in  order  to  have  religion,  and  I  may  act 
upon  evidence  which  may  be  inadequate,  because,  as  Butler 
says,  the  pressure  in  religion  is  so  great "  (p.  1 30). 

Professor  Thomson's  reasoning  moves  on  the  familiar  lines 
of  Butler,  and,  though  the  watch  does  not  figure  in  it,  of 
Paley.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fact  that  nature  is 
an  ordered  system  accessible  to  thought  carries  with  it  the 
inference  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  personal  mind  and  will. 
The  impression  that  the  system  of  nature  with  its  mechanical 
forces  and  unbending  laws  makes  upon  us  is  rather  of  some- 
thing alien  to  personality,  something  from  the  pressure  of 
which  on  our  consciousness  of  the  freedom  and  worth  of 
personal  life  we  need  to  be  delivered.     The  author's  con- 
ception of  the  argument  for  the  being  of  God  as  a  cumulation 
of  probable  evidence   supplemented   by   faith,    is  open  to 
equally  serious  objections.    No  amount  of  probable  evidence 
could  supply  the  ground  for  that  absolute  trust  in  God  which 
religion  requires.     God  would  remain  in  the  region  of  im- 
perfectly verified  hypotheses.     There  remains  the  appeal  to 
faith ;  but  his  conception  of  faith  as  a  willingness,  under 
the  pressure  of  practical  interests,  to  accept  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  is  less  than  demonstrative,  does  not  correspond 
either  with  the  so-called  faith  underlying  science  or  with  the 
faith  that  is  the  root  of  religion.     It  does  not,  indeed,  differ 
from  Huxley's  own  mistaken  conception  of  religious  faith, 
and  it  is  open  to  all  the  objections  he  urged  against  it.    But 
faith  is  not  a  mere  prop  for  an  insecure  logical  structure ;  it 
has  a  certainty  of  its  own,  independent  of  causal  reasoning, 
and  wholly  distinct  from  it  in  character.     It  is  a  mistake — 
though    here   the   author    can   claim  weighty  support — to 
identify    religious    faith  with  the  trust  we  repose  in    the 
ultimate  postulates  of  knowledge.     Both,  indeed,  are  alike 
in  this,  that  they  rest  on  judgments  of  value  ;  but  while  the 
judgments  implied  in  our  trust  in  the  postulates  of  know- 
ledge has  reference  to  the  worth  of  reason  as  a  factor  in 
existence,  the  judgment  implied  in  religious  faith  has  as  its 
primary  matter  ethical  personality,  ethical  ends  and  ideals. 
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This  ethical  implication  gives  to  the  latter  characters  peculiar 
to  itself. 

In  his  last  lecture  the  author  enters  a  more  promising 
path  when  he  asserts  that  we  must  read  God's  nature  from 
final  purposes  rather  than  from  the  concomitants  of  the 
process  by  which  these  purposes  are  reached  ;  but  he  leaves 
the  idea  undeveloped,  and,  indeed,  we  are  left  without  any 
certain  indication  as  to  how  he  would  state  the  moral 
argument  and  connect  it  with  the  causal.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  fair  and  tolerant  spirit  Though  short,  it 
would  not  have  suffered  from  considerable  compression. 

W.  Morgan. 

TarboUon, 
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Mark  Pattison,  in  his  essay  on  Oxford  Studies,  com- 
plained that,  in  Oxford  lecture-rooms  of  the  early  'fifties, 
Aristotelian  ethics  were  explained  through  Bishop  Butler's 
Sermons.  It  appears  that,  in  the  Oxford  of  to-day, 
collateral  learning  of  a  different  kind  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  interpretation  of  Plato. 

For  one  who  has  spent  some  pains  over  the  humble 
task  of  interpreting  Plato  from  himself,  it  is  difficult  to 
do  justice  to  a  work  in  which  the  Platonic  myths  are 
{i)  treated  apart  from  their  context  (though  this  is  briefly 
summarised);  (2)  viewed  in  the  light  of  Kantian  pre- 
conceptions, and  of  the  newest  psychology ;  (3)  arranged 
without  regard  to  any  theory  of  chronological  order ;  and 
{4)  profusely  illustrated  with  quotations  from  subsequent 
literature. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  book  is  one  of  solid 
worth  and,  in  spite  of  surplusage  and  repetition,  is  very 
interesting. 
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According  to  this  author,  the  function  of  Myth  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  Allegory)  and  of  high  poetry  in  general  is, 
through  the  Imagination,  to  rouse  **  Transcendental  Feeling," 
which  has  its  source  in  the  "  Vegetative  part  of  the  Soul," 
but  rises  to  an  oversha^lowing  sense  of  "that  which  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,"  and  thus  lays  hold  of  truths 
which  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  Understanding.  "  It  is 
in  Transcendental  Feeling,  not  in  Thought,  that  Conscious- 
ness comes  nearest  to  Ultimate  Reality,  because  without 
that  faith  in  the  Value  of  Life  which  is  the  normal 
manifestation  of  Transcendental  Feeling,  Thought  could 
not  stir.  It  is  in  Transcendental  Feeling  that  Conscious- 
ness is  aware  of  *  the  Good ' — of  the  Universe  as  a  place 
in  which  it  is  good  to  be.  Transcendental  Feeling  is  thus 
the  beginning  of  Metaphysics,  for  Metaphysics  cannot  make 
a  start  without  assuming  *  the  Good,  or  the  Universe  as  a 
place  in  which  it  is  good  to  be ' :  but  it  is  also  the  end 
of  Metaphysics,  for  Speculative  Thought  does  not  really 
carry  us  further  than  the  Feeling,  which  inspired  it  from 
the  first,  has  already  brought  us :  we  end,  as  we  began, 
with  the  Feeling,  that  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

The  Platonic  myths  are  classified  as  partly  "  Eschato- 
logical,  representing  the  ideas  of  reason — God,  the  Soul, 
the  Universe,"  and  partly  "  ^Etiological,"  containing  an 
"  imaginative  deduction  of  Categories  of  the  Understanding 
and  Moral  Virtues."  They  are  arranged  accordingly  in 
the  following  order: — Phaedo,  Gorgias,  Republic,  Politicus, 
Protagoras,  Timaeus,  Phaedrus,  Symposium,  Critias. 

The  translations  are  on  the  whole  well  executed.  Those 
from  the  Timaeus  are  the  best — perhaps  because  the  slight 
vein  of  archaism,  which  in  the  case  of  other  dialogues  gives 
to  the  style  a  tinge  of  affectation,  is  here  better  suited  to 
express  the  unrelieved  solemnity  of  the  original.  But  in 
Phaedo,  107,  "iEschylus  his  Telephus"  is  not  more 
impressive  than  "  Telephus  in  -/Eschylus  "  or  "  the  Telephus 
of  iEschylus  "  would  have  been ;  and  in  the  same  passage 
the  words  "Tis  now,  even  to-day,  that  the  jeopardy  is 
great,"  are  a  misquotation,  occasioned  possibly  by  the 
separate  treatment  of  the  myth.     The  adverb  of  time  refers 
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to  the  point  which  has  been  reached  in  the  argument,  "  now 
that  so  much  has  "  ("  or  hath  ")  been  proved  (or  "  proven  '*). 

The  interpretation  of  single  passages  is  likewise  generally 
sound.  Professor  Stewart  "  scores  points  "  against  Mr  Adam 
in  the  Myth  of  Er  (pp.  167-69),  against  Mr  Archer  Hind  in 
the  Timaeus  (p.  305),  and  against  Grote  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  Timaeus  40.  But  I  think  that  he 
has  sometimes  been  misled  by  his  fondness  for  Analogy, 
that,  "  broken  reed,  so  good  to  point  with,  but  dangerous  to 
lean  upon"  (iX/<r^^^rarov  ydkp  rh  yiw;).  For  example,  his 
illustration  of  the  Upper  Earth  in  the  Phaedo,  by  Dante's 
Earthly  Paradise,  is  distinctly  illuminative ;  but  when  he 
infers  that  both  alike  were  situated  at  the  Antipodes  he  is 
losing  sight  of  Plato's  own  description  of  the  parti-coloured 
ball,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  brighter  hues  were  pretty 
evenly  distributed.  And  it  is  open  to  question  whether,  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  Phaedo,  Plato  had  the  notion  of 
Antipodes  distinctly  in  mind.  It  seems  to  occur  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Timaeus  (pp.  62,  63),  where  the  ideas  of 
"  upward  and  downward  "  are  explained  as  meaning  "  from  or 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth." 

Another  danger  which  Mr  Stewart  does  not  quite  avoid 
is  that  of  a  misplaced  endeavour  to  harmonise  or  "con- 
taminate" different  myths.  I  said  in  1867,  in  my  Intro- 
duction to  the  Politicus  (xxxii.),  "  the  harmonist  of  Plato's 
myths  would  have  a  task  only  less  difficult  than  the 
rationaliser  of  the  old  mythology."  And  Mr  Stewart  him- 
self has  more  than  once  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect :  p.  3,  "  Each  myth  is  a  unique  work  of  art,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  individually  in  its  own  context."  ..."  How 
absurd  it  would  be  to  construct  one  topographical  scheme 
for  Plato's  Eschatological  Myths,  as  rigid  as  the  one  scheme 
to  which  Dante  is  so  faithful  in  the  Divina  Commediay 
But  he  does  not  everywhere  consistently  follow  his  own 
rule.  The  simple  words  «-f/>;  yjv  in  Phaedrus,  257  A,  are 
forced  into  agreement  with  the  "Earthly  Paradise"  of  the 
Phaedo:  p.  107,  "There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
lofty  terrestrial  Paradise  of  the  Phaedo  Myth  answers  to  the 
'  Islands  of  the  Blessed '  in  the  Goi^ias  Myth,  to  the  rd  np/ 
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ynv  (sic)  of  the  Phaedrus  Myth,  and  to  the  *  Heaven'  or 
ovpavSi  of  the  Myth  of  Er,  from  which  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous,  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  purgatorial 
course,  return,  after  a  thousand  years'  sojourn,  to  the 
*  Meadow,'  in  order  to  journey  thence  to  the  plain  of  Lethe, 
and  drink  the  water  of  the  river,  and  be  born  again  in 
terrestrial  bodies."     See  also  p.  109. 

The  illustrative  quotations  range  from  Dante  to  Walt 
Whitman  in  poetry,  and  in  prose  from  Plutarch  to  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  and  Coleridge.  Extracts  from  great 
literature  are  always  worth  re-reading,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not  overweighted 
with  illustration — whether  the  vdptpya  are  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  spy 09.  In  point  of  fact  the  book  is  dominated 
by  the  spirit  of  Dante,  and  in  this  seems  to  represent  a 
characteristic  phase  of  contemporary  Oxford  culture.  "  The 
ascent  of  Dante,  through  the  Nine  Moving  Spheres,  to  the 
Unmoved  Heaven,  his  will  and  intellect  moved  at  every 
stage  by  *  the  Love  which  moves  the  sun  and  other  stars,' 
is  a  Myth — how  valuable  in  its  regulative  influence  the 
world  knows,  and  may  yet  know  better'^ — ^a  Myth  setting 
forth,  like  the  Myth  of  the  Soul-Chariots,  man's  personal 
effort  to  take  his  place  in  the  Cosmos  by  '  imitating '  its 
eternal  laws  in  his  own  thought  and  will.  .  .  ." 

"  The  associations  of  Dante's  Myth  lie  nearer  to  our 
modern  life  than  those  of  Plato's  Myth,  and  we  may  be 
helped  to  appreciate  the  latter  through  the  former. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  or  even  describe  the  aid  which 
a  refined  mythology,  such  as  that  of  Dante,  brings  to  a 
man's  life,  for  the  aid  which  it  brings  is  inseparable  from 
the  charm  which  his  personal  study  of  it  has  at  last 
brought  him  :  ;^j)  rd  rtna^ro,  itfrt^  i^<iidth  tavr^" 

When  an  author  has  been  fully  mastered  "in  perfect 
possession,"  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  looking  at 
him  through  a  medium  of  reflected  light ;  but  I  must 
not  disguise  my  apprehension  that  readers  of  Professor 
Stewart's  book  who  know  Plato  less  well  than  he  does  may 
be  led  aside  into  fanciful  or  distorted  modes  of  interpretation. 
^  The  italics  are  mine.— L.  C. 
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Some  of  the  literary  judgments  are  rather  surprising. 
"The  difference  between  Pindar's  outlook  and  that  of  the 
Athenian  Dramatists  and  their  agnostic  public  is  very 
striking  "  (p.  66).  Were  the  Prometheus  and  the  Eumenides 
produced  for  an  audience  of  agnostics?  Or  were  the 
friends  of  Aristides  more  worldly-minded  than  tyrants 
of  Cyrene?  The  Creon  of  the  Antigone  and  Jocasta  in 
the  CEdipus  Rex  are  agnostics,  if  you  will.  But  do 
they  express  the  "outlook"  of  Sophocles?  What  of 
Antigone  herself?  What  of  CEdipus  at  Colonus  ?  Euripides, 
pessimist  as  he  often  is,  was  steeped  in  Orphism,  and 
thought  of  death  as  the  removal  to  another  sphere  of  being. 

In  discussing  the  much-vexed  question  of  poetry  in 
prose  Professor  Stewart  hardly  takes  account  of  the  elabo- 
rately rhythmical  cadences  of  the  Symposium^  Ph<edrus  and 
TimtBus,  And  while  all  will  agree  with  him  in  admiring 
Coleridge's  unrivalled  ear  for  metre,  it  is  strange  to  read 
that  the  author  of  "Daffodils,"  "Yew-trees,"  "Nutting" 
and  certain  well-known  Sonnets  is  "  not  a  great  master  of 
versification."  We  know  from  Professor  Knight's  Biography 
that  Wordsworth  in  his  later  years  insisted  more  and  more 
on  the  importance  of  technique,  and  declared  that  the 
famous  prefaces  were  only  written  to  please  Coleridge. 

I  entirely  concur  in  the  view  that  Plato's  main  motive 
in  the  "  Eschatological  myths  "  is  to  emphasise  "  Human  Re- 
sponsibility "  and  to  represent  "the  continuity  of  the  re- 
sponsible self  in  a  series  of  life  changes" — "to  set  forth 
the  sameness  of  the  Responsible  and  Moral  as  distinguished 
from  the  Sensitive  self."  And  it  is  true  that  Plato's  mystical 
mythology,  including  the  Timaeus,  by  fascinating  the  ima- 
gination and  coalescing  with  religious  feeling,  has  had 
far  more  influence  on  succeeding  centuries  than  his  dialectic. 
Great  and  beautiful  imaginings  descend  from  age  to  age 
and  reappear  with  scarcely  tarnished  brilliance  amidst  ever 
new  surroundings.  But  great  thoughts  have  a  more  pre- 
carious being.  When  parted  from  the  mind  which  created 
them,  they  either  become  deposited  in  tradition  as  lifeless 
dogmas,  or  lie  dormant,  awaiting  the  touch  of  some  kindred 
thinker  in  a  kindred  century.     Meanwhile  they  "sleep  in 
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the  ear"  of  intervening  generations.  Plato  himself  never 
would  have  admitted  that  he  "is  at  his  highest  in  his 
Myths."  "  Dream-consciousness  "  could  not  satisfy  him.  His 
constant  effort  was  to  attain  through  reasoning  the  ''  sober 
certainty  of  waking  bliss/'  to  realise  in  strenuous  thought 
what  he  had  anticipated  in  imaginative  vision.  Professor 
Stewart  says,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  the  Kantian 
distinction  between  Categories  of  the  Understanding  and 
Ideas  of  Reason  was  explicit  in  Plato's  mind."  I  maintain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Plato  would  not  have  acknowledged 
the  distinction.  That  would  have  seemed  to  him  equivalent 
to  giving  up  philosophy.  "The  Abstract  Thinker,"  says 
Mr  Stewart,  "  competed  in  Plato  with  the  Poet  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  Dante."  For  Plato's  own  view  the 
abstract  thinker  was  of  right  the  predominant  partner. 
With  him  as  with  Heraclitus,  to  live  in  the  dry  light  of  the 
universal  was  to  be  awake  and  really  to  live.  Mythological 
symbols  may  impress  the  results  of  reasoning,  or  may 
supply  material  for  reasoning  in  the  future ;  but  as  com- 
pared with  dialectic,  they  are  the  limbs  and  outward 
flourishes,  not  the  soul,  of  philosophic  thought  His  main 
effort  was  to  form  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  He  had  not 
learned  the  disheartening  lesson, 

"That  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven 
Nor  yet  disproven." 

The  Platonic  Myth,  as  Professor  Stewart  himself  has 
somewhere  expressed  it,  is  the  "  by-product  of  the  enthusiastic 
philosophic  nisus  after  self-realisation."  But  that  nisus  is  at 
once  intellectual  and  ethical.  And  in  Plato's  conception  the 
intellectual  is  more  important  than  the  imaginative.  What 
else  is  meant  in  Phaedrus  265  C,  ra  il%^  &X\a  ^ai^tf  mirat<s&ot,i^  or 
by  the  words  in  Phaedo  114  D,  ri  fMv  oh  bufrxii^icaa&ai  oiir«; 
ix^iVi  w;  iy^  6n\^\v^a,  ou  v^mi  voZv  ixpyrt  M^i?  This  is  said,  not 
with  reference  to  the  proof  of  immortality,  but  to  the  details 
of  the  myth  enforcing  the  idea.  That  Plato  attached  high 
importance  to  the  proof,  and  also  to  that  in  Republic  X., 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Phaedo  which  has  hardly  been 
enough  considered.     In  page  1 1 5  C,  Crito  asks  of  Socrates  : 
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"  But  how  shall  we  bury  you  ?  "  The  answer  is,  "  In  any, 
way  you  please,  if  only  you  get  hold  of  me  and  I  do  not 
escape  you.  ...  I  cannot  convince  Crito,  sirs,  that  I  am 
Socrates,  I,  who  now  converse  and  order  the  discourse.  He 
imagines  me  to  be  that  other,  whom  by-and-by  he  will 
behold  a  corpse."  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  writer  of  these  words  believed  at  the  time  implicitly  in 
the  continuance  of  personal  existence  after  death,  and  that 
he  relied  on  the  preceding  arguments  as  grounds  for  his 
belief.  The  truth  is  that  mind  and  the  object  of  mind  could 
hardly  be  conceived  impersonally  by  a  Greek.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  metaphysical  argument  that  the  Eleatic  stranger 
suddenly  asks  the  question  (Sophist,  249  A)  which  Jowett 
renders  thus :  "  And,  oh  heavens,  can  we  ever  be  made 
to  believe  that  motion,  and  life,  and  soul,  and  mind  are 
not  present  with  perfect  being?  Can  we  imagine  that 
being  is  devoid  of  life  and  mind,  and  exists  in  awful  un- 
meaningness  an  everlasting  fixture  ?  "  I  cannot,  therefore, 
admit  the  force  of  Professor  Stewart's  statement — "That 
the  scientific  understanding,  working  within  its  own  region, 
must  reject  the  idea  of  a  Personal  God,  was,  I  take  it,  as 
clear  to  Plato  as  it  was  to  Aristotle"  (Introduction,  p.  57). 
He  was  not  contented  that  his  best  citizens  should  think 
and  act  ^^  as  if  they  were  ordered  by  a  personal  God,  good 
and  true."  Those  who  were  capable  of  the  highest  training 
were  to  have  their  minds  uplifted  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  supreme  good,  and  this  not  merely  as  a  **  regulative " 
notion.  That  the  conception  is  not  anthropomorphic  is 
no  reason  for  denying  to  it  the  essential  attributes  of 
personality. 

That  Plato  occasionally  admits  the  regulative  value  of 
notions  not  yet  verified  is  undeniable.  Thus  in  Phaedo  91, 
before  the  final  proof  has  been  adduced,  Socrates  confesses 
that  he  has  a  personal  motive  in  the  discussion.  But  in  the 
same  breath  he  warns  his  friends  to  look  dispassionately  at  the 
reasoning.  Such  concessions,  however,  are  usually  made  for 
the  sake  of  those  whose  training  in  philosophy  is  incomplete. 
In  Laws  II.  663  the  Athenian  stranger,  after  asserting  that 
"  the  unjust  life  must  not  only  be  more  base  and  depraved,  but 
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also  more  unpleasant  than  the  just  and  holy  life,  continues — 
'*  And  even  supposing  this  were  otherwise  and  not  as  the 
argument  has  proven,  still  the  lawgiver  who  is  worth  any- 
thing, if  he  ever  ventures  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  young  for  their 
good,  could  not  invent  a  more  useful  lie  than  this,  or  one 
which  will  have  a  better  effect  in  making  them  do  what  is 
right,  not  on  compulsion  but  voluntarily."  But  these  are 
eddies  in  the  stream  of  thought,  occasional  deflections  from 
the  main  discussion. 

Professor  Stewart  rightly  dwells  on  Plato's  power  of 
mental  visualisation,  and  shows  that  form  is  imagined  by 
him  more  distinctly  than  colour.  He  makes  good  use  of 
the  gold  tablets  found  at  Petelia  and  Thurii  as  exemplif)dng 
contemporary  features  of  religious  feeling,  and  his  conjecture 
that  the  allegory  of  the  cave  may  have  been  suggested  by 
"  some  weird  scene  in  a  Syracusan  quarry  "  is  a  very  happy 
one.  He  discourses  ably  on  the  meaning  of  Reminiscence, 
on  Metempsychosis,  and  the  prenatal  choice  of  lives. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  the  inclusion  of  the  Protagoras 
fable  adds  anything  to  the  strength  of  his  work.  It  is 
natural  that  Grote  should  have  approved  highly  of  this,  as 
of  every  part  of  a  dialogue  in  which  he  regarded  Plato  as 
deliberately  advocating  utilitarianism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disparagement  of  the  myth  by  Ast  and  Schleiermacher 
is  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  Protagoras^  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  dramatic  presentation  of  a  problem  which,  at 
that  stage  of  Socratico- Platonic  teaching,  could  not  be  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  understanding.  Virtue  exists  ;  and 
yet  the  ideal  of  virtue  as  knowledge  is  unrealised.  The 
feeling  which  prompts  the  myth  is — if  I  may  imitate  Pro- 
fessor Stewart's  technical  language — relatively  transcendental, 
t.e.  it  goes  beyond  any  explanation  which  is  for  the  pre- 
sent attainable.  The  attempted  explanation  in  the  Meno  is 
still  partly  mythical.  But  in  the  Republic  Plato  certainly 
believes  himself  to  have  found  the  solution  in  providing  for 
two  stages  of  virtue,  the  stage  of  unconscious  habit  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason,  and  that  of  conscious  rationality, 
which  is  infinitely  higher.  As  compared  with  the  yiy\h  of 
Er  and  the  Myth  in  the  Politicus,  which  are  its  companions 
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in  this  volume,  the  Protagoras  Myth  is  a  tentative  essay 
belonging  to  an  early  phase  of  Plato's  doctrine.  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  the  meaning  which  Mr  Stewart 
attaches  to  the  story  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  Plato,  but  I  rather  wonder  that  he 
did  not  introduce  in  illustration  of  it  Professor  Huxley's 
Romanes  Lecture,  contrasting  the  Cosmic  Process  with  Uie 
working  of  the  Moral  Ideal,  and  also  the  cry  of  Nature  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  poem  of  Morality : — 

**  'Ah,  child  I '  she  cries, '  that  strife  divine, 
Whence  was  it,  for  it  is  not  mine  ? 

" '  There  is  no  effort  on  tmy  brow — 
I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep  I 
I  rush  with  the  swift  spheres  and  glow 
In  joy,  and  when  I  will,  I  sleep. 

Yet  that  severe,  that  earnest  air, 
I  saw,  I  /e/t  it  once — ^but  where  ? 

" '  I  knew  not  yet  the  gauge  of  time, 
Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space ; 
I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime, 
I  saw  it  in  some  other  place — 

Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod. 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God* " 

— The  concluding  chapter  on  the  Cambridge  Platonists  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  English  thought  How 
far  Professor  Stewart  is  justified  in  comparing  their  point  of 
view  to  the  Idealism  of  T.  H.  Green  is  a  question  which  I 
will  not  take  on  me  to  determine. 

Jowett  is  quoted  more  than  once  with  approval,  but  not 
quite  accurately.  He  is  credited  (page  4)  with  the  "  pro- 
found remark" — "that  Imagination  rather  than  Reason 
makes  the  primary  difference  between  man  and  brute." 
What  he  really  said,  as  quoted  in  Mr  Stewart's  own  note, 
was  that  "  In  the  lower  stages  of  civilisation,  Imagination, 
more  than  Reason,  distinguishes  man  from  the  animals." 
Professor  Stewart  also  refers  with  strong  approval  to 
Jowetfs  Introduction  to  the  Poltticus,  in  which  the  Master 
honoured  me  by  repeating  some  things  which  I  had  stated 
in  1867.     But  he  fails  to  notice  that,  according  to  Jowett, 
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the  myth  "  is  rather  historical  than  poetical,  in  this  respect 
corresponding  to  the  general  change  in  the  later  writings  of 
Plato,  when  compared  with  the  earlier  ones,"  and  that  "  no 
one  knew  better  than  Plato  that  the  introduction  of  the  gods 
is  not  a  reason,  but  an  excuse  for  not  giving  a  reason." 

Having  mentioned  Jowett,  let  me  quote  in  conclusion  a 
paragraph  from  his  Introduction  to  the  Phaedrus,  which  may 
serve  as  an  endorsement  of  what  is  valuable  in  the  book 
which  has  been  here  considered  : — 

"  No  one  can  duly  appreciate  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
especially  the  Phaedrus,  Symposium,  and  portions  of  the 
Republic,  who  has  not  a  sympathy  with  mysticism.  .  .  . 
By  mysticism  we  mean,  not  the  extravagance  of  an  erring 
fancy,  but  the  concentration  of  reason  in  feeling,  the  enthusi- 
astic love  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  one,  the  sense  of  the 
infinity  of  knowledge  and  of  the  marvel  of  the  human 
faculties.  When  feeding  upon  such  thoughts  the  *  wing  of 
the  soul '  is  renewed  and  gains  strength.  She  is  raised  above 
*the  mannikins  of  earth'  and  their  opinions,  waiting  in 
wonder  to  know,  and  working  with  reverence  to  find  out 
what  God  in  this  or  another  life  may  reveal  to  her." 

Lewis  Campbell. 

Alassio, 


THE  HERBERT  SPENCER  LECTURE,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  March  9,  1905,  by  Frederic  Harrison^  M.A., 
Hon.  Fellow^  Wadham  College^  Clarendon  Press.  Pp.  30. 
2s.  nett 

There  is  something  odd  in  the  honouring  of  Herbert  Spencer 
at  dxford,  which  stands  for  all  that  he  most  contemned  ;  but, 
fitly  enough,  the  lectureship  has  been  endowed  by  a  Hindoo 
gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  Balliol;  for  Spencer's 
work,  with  its  large  metaphorical  handling  of  the  universe 
and  its  studied  separation  from  the  main  current  of  Western 
philosophy,  has  much  in  it  that  may  appeal  to  the  thinkers 
of  the  East  The  first  lecturer  is  Mr  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  was  for  forty  years  a  friend  of  Spencer,  and  for  many 
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of  these  years  in  close  touch  with  him  and  with  his  most 
intimate  associates.  Mr  Harrison,  in  the  opening  of  his 
lecture,  pays  an  eloquent  and  well  -  deserved  tribute  to 
Spencer's  life  of  devotion  to  a  great  ideal,  and  he  goes 
on  to  emphasise  the  significance  of  Spencer's  attempt  to 
frame  a  synthesis  of  all  knowledge.  With  the  actual  result 
Mr  Harrison,  as  a  follower  of  Comte,  is  of  course  not  entirely 
satisfied;  but  he  wisely  points  out  that  "the  men  who 
succeed  in  organising  any  scheme  of  general  thought,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  command  the  attention  of  all  those  in  the 
civilised  world  who  devote  themselves  to  philosophy  and  to 
science,  are  so  infinitely  few — the  resources  needed  even  to 
attempt  such  a  task  are  so  complex  and  so  rare — ^their 
labours  are  so  precious  to  the  advancement  of  human 
thought,  that  we  judge  their  work  to  be  worthy  of  study 
and  honour,  even  if  we  find  manifest  errors  in  certain  parts, 
and  they  fail  to  satisfy  their  generation." 

Mr  Harrison  accepts  Spencer's  view  of  philosophy  as 
"ultimate  generalisation,"  "knowledge  completely  unified," 
"  the  generalisation  of  all  the  general  sciences  in  their  ulti- 
mate co-ordination."  There  is  doubtless  a  sense  in  which 
this  can  be  taken  as  at  least  a  partial  description  of  philo- 
sophy; for  no  philosophy  which  ignores  the  sciences  or 
regards  them  as  having  a  perfectly  independent  and  possibly 
antagonistic  position  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Science, 
under  its  own  conditions,  is  doing  philosophical  work.  But 
Mr  Harrison  does  not  enter  profoundly  into  the  question. 
He  is  mainly  concerned  to  maintain  that  the  special  sciences 
by  themselves  are  insufficient  and  that  their  co-ordination  is 
a  necessity  of  thought.  Neither  Spencer  nor  he  is  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  fact  that  philosophy  has  a  larger  task  than  that 
of  mere  co-ordination  and  generalisation,  the  task  of  criti- 
cising the  inevitable  unconscious  assumptions  of  the  sciences 
and  of  investigating  the  grounds  of  certainty.  The  general- 
ising of  scientific  fact  is  not  enough,  the  question  of  validity 
remains,  and  the  value  of  any  philosophical  unification 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  answer  that  is  given  to 
this  question. 

Both  the  agnostic  and  the  Positivist  cut  themselves  clear 
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of  this  problem  by  their  insistence  on  "the  relativity  of 
knowledge."  This,  Mr  Harrison  says,  is  "  a  universal  axiom  " 
of  all  experientialist  philosophy,  "  the  absolute  being  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  its  nature  truly 
unthinkable."  It  seems  to  follow  that  we  must  set  aside  as 
meaningless  or  impossible  everything  of  the  nature  of  meta- 
physics or  ontology.  We  can  know  nothing  of  things  in 
themselves ;  we  must  be  content  to  investigate  things  as 
they  appear  to  us.  "Any  objective  synthesis,"  says  Mr 
Harrison,  "j>.  any  co-ordination  of  our  knowledge  of 
phenomena  according  to  their  actual  order  in  rerunt  mUura^ 
is  an  impossible  Utopia."  Accordingly  he  rightly  points 
out  the  inconsistency  of  Spencer's  attempt  to  expound  an 
"  objective  theory  of  the  Universe."  He  allows  to  Spencer's 
evolutionary  laws  "  a  very  general  application  "  and  "  a  rare 
illuminating  power  in  an  immense  number  of  special 
sciences  "  ;  but  he  denies  that  they  are  "  of  universal  appli- 
cation," or  that  they  constitute  "  a  full  synthesis  of  human 
knowledge."  One  of  the  main  objections  which  Mr  Harri- 
son brings  against  the  Spencerian  system  is  that  it  makes 
science  "  simply  the  law  of  the  processes  of  change.  But 
the  laws  of  stability^  of  permanence,  are  equally  essential 
and  dominant ;  indeed,  they  come  prior  to  laws  of  change. 
Using  the  terms  in  their  true  philosophic  breadth.  Order 
precedes  Progress,  determines  it,  and  regulates  it.  Progress 
is  evolution  out  of  Order''  Here  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Posi- 
tivist  to  be  inconsistent.  If  we  rigidly  exclude  the  Absolute, 
we  rigidly  exclude  the  permanent :  a  Heraclitean  flux  can 
be  the  only  object  of  a  purely  relative  knowledge.  It  is  no 
escape  from  this  to  speak,  as  Mr  Harrison  does,  of  "a 
stability  relative  to  human  observations."  The  order,  the 
permanence,  in  things  is  their  objectivity,  and  we  cannot 
deny  a  knowledge  of  objectivity  without  denying  a  know- 
ledge of  order.  If  things  in  themselves  are  hidden,  char- 
acterless entities,  corresponding  point  for  point  to  the 
phenomena,  no  one  need  dream  of  denying  that  they  are 
unknowable.  They  are  unknowable  because  they  are  mean- 
ingless and  non-existent.  But  surely  no  careful  thinker 
nowadays  means  by  objectivity  the  reality  of  such  things 
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as  these ;  and  to  speak  of  "  relative  stability,"  while  you 
rigorously  exclude  everything  absolute,  is  simply  to  cover  up 
your  inconsistency  with  a  phrase  which  cannot  bear  investi> 
gation,  as  Mill  did  when  he  spoke  of  *'  permanent  possibilities 
of  sensation." 

Spencer's  great  generalisations  are  undoubtedly,  as  Mr 
Harrison  points  out,  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  of  much 
philosophic  service.  But  his  attempt,  however  imperfect,  to 
co-ordinate  knowledge  is  on  much  truer  lines  than  Mr 
Harrison's  multiplicity  of  "antinomies,  dualisms,  and  irre- 
ducible ultimate  conceptions,"  and  his  sciences,  each  with  its 
special  laws  and  its  own  logic.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
the  dogma  of  "the  relativity  of  knowledge,"  interpreted 
strictly,  should  lead  to  a  dualist  or  a  pluralist  conception  of 
the  universe ;  but  it  is  certainly  strange  that  a  theorist  who 
insists  on  "  Order  as  the  foundation  "  should  so  stoutly  main- 
tain the  existence  of  ultimate  antinomies  and  dualisms. 
Can  it  be  that  Mr  Harrison  regards  Order  as  a  principle, 
not  of  unity,  but  of  division  ?  R.  Latta. 

Glasgow. 
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THEOLOGISCH   TIJDSCHRIFT 

July  1905* — Professor  H.  Oort  writes,  on  the  publications 
of  "  The  Churchmen's  Union,"  and  on  various  papers  and 
sermons  by  Canon  Henson,  Professor  Lake,  and  others,  a 
study  of  the  question  of  creed,  subscription,  and  liturgy  in 
the  Church  of  England,  noticing  also  how  the  same  problems 
are  exercising  the  State  Churches  of  Sweden  and  Holland. 
Scotland  he  might  have  mentioned,  but  he  does  not  do  so. 
In  the  free  position  he  holds  himself,  never  having  signed 
any  creed,  he  would  naturally  pass  on  those  who  sign  and 
recite  words  which  do  not  express  the  beliefs  they  have 
come  to  hold,  a  short  and  simple  condemnation.  He  regards 
them,  however,  with  great  tolerance,  and  listens  with  sympathy 
to  the  pleas  they  urge,  that  they  must  strive  to  bring  light 
into  the  Church  they  love,  and  cannot  leave  her  to  be  served 
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by  ministers  of  little  cultivation  who  would  have  no  hold  on 
the  educated  laity.     I  give  his  closing  paragraph  : — 

"  The  writer  acknowledges  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
understand  how  honourable  and  able  men  who  have  evidently 
arrived  at  very  negative  results  in  critical  New  Testament 
questions,  can  go  on  reading  week  by  week  the  creed  and 
other  parts  of  the  liturgy  out  of  harmony  with  their  beliefs, 
in  the  hope  that  licence  will  be  given  them  to  hold  the 
views  they  do.  But  the  perusal  of  the  literature  reviewed 
above  shows  unmistakably  that  they  do  hold  such  action  to 
be  both  legitimate  and  necessary.  Yet  still  more  unmis- 
takable is  the  perception  forced  on  the  open-minded  reader, 
how  all  bondage  to  creed  robs  of  its  joy  the  life  and  work  of 
men  like-minded  with  each  other,  and  changes  the  blessing 
which  ought  to  go  with  it  into  a  curse."  A.  M. 
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CANTICUM  CANTICORUM,  auctore  P.  Nivardo  Schloegl, 
O,  Cisty  HistoruB  Exegeseos-que  Antiqui  Testamenti  et 
Linguarum  Orientcdium  in  ColUgio  Monasterii  Beata 
Maria  Virginis  ad  Sanctam  Crucent  Professore :  1902. 
Pp,  xviii.,  8.    4/^.     I  M, 

LIBRI  SAMUELIS,  by  the  Same,  Mayer:  Vienna,  1905. 
4/^.    Pp.  cxxxv.,  66.     1.80  M. 

These  two  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  which  is  to 
include  all  the  Old  Testament  books.  They  are  issued  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  superiors  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and 
are  dedicated,  the  former  to  Leo  XIII.,  the  latter  to  Pius  X. 
The  next  to  be  issued  will  be  Isaiah,  Job,  Proverbs,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  the  series  will  conclude  with  the  Books  of 
Moses.  The  undertaking  is  on  the  lines  of  Tfie  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which  the  idea  of  it  was  suggested. 
In  the  present  series,  however,  there  are  no  colours  nor  any 
translation.  Each  of  the  above  volumes  consists  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (in  Sam.  with  the  vowel-points)  amended  on 
critical,  but  largely  also  on  metrical  grounds,  and  brief  notes 
in  support  of  the  various  emendations. 

Dr  Schloegl  regards  the  Song  not  as  drama,  but  lyric, 
although  the  speakers  interchange.  The  "  dramatis  per- 
some "  are  a  ** sponsa "  and  " sponsus"  ''filice  Jerusalem''  and 
others.  But  upon  this  view  of  the  poem,  suggested  by 
Wetzstein,  he  superimposes  an  allegorical  interpretation. 
Solomon  (Sheldmoh)  is  the  prince  of  peace,  xar   i^oxnv: 
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the  Shulamite,  or  rather  Shel6mith,  is  simply  the  fern, 
of  Sheldmoh,  like  Friederike  from  Friederich,  and  denotes 
human  nature  or  the  pious  soul,  which  seeks  and  finds 
peace,  Nadib  (vii.  2)  being  the  prince  of  this  world.  In  the 
preface  a  scheme  of  the  whole  is  given  from  the  commentary 
of  Schaefer,  referring  the  various  scenes  to  incidents  in  the 
gospel  history. 

The  important  part  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  text  in  metrical  form.  Dr  Schloegl's  views  on 
this  matter  are  given  in  his  De  re  metrica  Veterum  Hebra- 
orum,  published  in  1890,  in  which  he  adopts  the  system  of 
Grimme.  The  element  of  the  verse  is  not  the  syllable,  but 
the  accent  or  rhythmical  beat  {sublatio,  Apaii).  Each  verse 
contains  two  or  three  stichs  of  two  or  three  beats  each.  The 
printing  of  the  text  in  stanzas,  more  or  less  regular,  exhibits 
clearly  the  structure  of  the  poem  in  its  traditional  form,  for 
emendations  are  few  and  slight,  as  emendations  go.  The 
author  has  wisely  sacrificed  his  theory  to  his  facts.  The 
accents  marking  the  beats  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
They  are  placed,  two  or  three  on  each  stich,  however  long  or 
short  the  stich  may  be.  A  word  sometimes  receives  an 
accent,  sometimes  not ;  sometimes  it  receives  two,  and  some- 
times the  accent  falls  on  a  mere  prefix.  The  text  is  printed 
clearly  and  accurately  (there  is  one  printer's  error  at  iv.  i) ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  metrical  scheme  is  liable, 
as,  indeed,  is  every  other  that  has  been  devised,  to  the  refuta- 
tion to  which  Lowth  long  ago  subjected  the  scheme  of  prosody 
devised  by  Bishop  Hare,  as  compared  with  a  system  invented 
for  the  purpose  by  himself.  He  makes  sure  that  the  reader 
will  prefer  his  hypothesis  to  that  of  Hare,  or  at  least  assign 
to  each  an  equal  value — ^^  utriqae  parent  tribuat  auU>ritateni 
— hoc  est  omnino  nuUam** 

In  the  Books  of  Samuel  the  edition  of  Baer  is  followed  in 
the  vocalisation  of  the  text,  except  that  the  second  singular 
masculine  sufHx  has  always  the  pausal  form  ekha^  and 
Jehovah  and  Jerushalayim  are  pointed  Jahveh  and  Jeru- 
shalem.  Only  the  two  principal  accents  are  used,  which 
adds  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  the  text.  Misprints  are 
slight  and  rare,  and  are  confined  to  the  vowel-points  (I.  x. 
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II;  II.  i.  22  ;  viL  14).  The  Masoretic  text,  however,  is  by 
no  means  always  adopted,  but  is  freely  amended  from  the 
readings  of  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.,  as  well  as  from 
the  conjectures  of  recent  editors.  Most  of  the  emendations 
contained  in  the  present  text  appear  to  have  some  founda- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  those  passages  in  which  pasek 
occurs.  This  little  stroke  is  regarded  (after  Grimme)  as  the 
mark  of  a  gloss  or  an  omission,  and  the  text  is  altered 
accordingly  without  the  slightest  occasion.  Thus  in  L  L  3  ; 
ii.  19,  the  phrase  ''  from  year  to  year  "  is  struck  out,  and  in 
iii.  9  "  my  son  "  is  inserted  after  the  word  ''  lie  down,'*  and  so 
on  throughout  the  book.  Moreover,  the  whole  trend  of 
modem  editing  is  in  the  direction  of  substituting  an  easy 
reading  for  a  difficult  one,  thus  going  right  in  the  teeth  of 
the  canon,  Proclivi  scriptiani  prcestat  ardua.  Even  such  a 
unique  form  as  n^^  (I.  ix.  24),  which  Budde  pronounces 
*' undoubtedly  wrong,"  is  common  in  Syria  at  the  present 
day.  Textual  emendation  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  at  all 
times  ;  no  one  has  attempted  it  without  being  taken  in  some 
pitfall  of  grammar  or  linguistic  usage,  and  the  present  author 
has  not  escaped. 

Dr  Schloegl's  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  current  orthodox 
criticism.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  for  once  J  and  E  and 
D  and  P  do  not  raise  their  insistent  heads.  In  place  of 
these  we  have,  incorporated  in  the  main  narrative  of  the 
book,  a  biography  of  David,  a  breviary  of  his  wars  (II.  viii.), 
another  of  his  wars  with  the  Philistines  (xxi.  11,  15-22),  a 
register  of  distinguished  soldiers  (xxiii.  8-39).  Certain  chro- 
nological data  are  put  down  to  the  editor  of  the  book  (I.  iv. 
1 8^ ;  vii.  2  ;  xxvii.  6^),  or  to  the  editor  who  joined  Samuel 
to  Kings  (II.  V.  4,  S).  To  "a  certain  Hebrew"  of  an  anti- 
quarian turn  we  are  indebted  for  such  interesting  notes  as 
I.  V.  5  ;  ix.  9.  The  original  authors  of  the  whole,  Dr  Schlo^l 
believes  to  have  been  the  prophets  of  the  period — Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad — who  are  said  to  have  left  written  accounts 
of  the  times  of  David  (i  Chron.  xxix.  29),  as  succeeding 
prophets  did  of  contemporary  kings.  Naturally  no  attempt  is 
made  to  portion  out  the  text  amongst  these  three.     The  work 
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runs  on  as  a  single  connected  narrative  down  to  the  end  of 
chap.  xvi.  At  xvii.  1 2,  the  biography  of  David  begins,  and 
down  to  the  end  of  chap,  xviii.  there  are  two  parallel  narratives 
dealing  with  David's  encounter  with  Goliath.  As,  however, 
the  author  regards  a  number  of  verses  as  belonging  to  each 
of  the  two  sources,  the  result  is,  not  a  double  series  of  dis- 
jointed fragments,  but  two  self-contained  and  well-rounded 
narratives.  One  narrative  is  the  continuation  of  the  preced- 
ing chapters  ;  the  biography  of  David,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  the  verses  omitted  by  the  Greek  text  (Cod.  Vat), 
in  which  David  is  unknown  to  Saul  and  Abner  (xvii.  55,  56, 
which  contradict  xvi.  21).  Only  in  these  two  chapters  is  the 
biography  parallel  to  the  main  source.  Chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxvi. 
(in  which  David  spares  Saul's  life)  are  regarded  as  referring 
to  two  distinct  occasions  ;  and  the  double  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  saying.  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  is 
retained  (x.  12  =  xix.  24).  The  three  poetical  pieces, 
I.  ii.  i-io  ;  II.  xxii.  and  xxiii.  1-7,  are  accepted  as  authentic, 
the  third  with  the  remark  that,  as  the  last  utterance  of 
David,  it  should  follow  i  Kings  ii.  11.  The  elegy,  II.  i.  18  ff., 
is  amended  after  Klostermann,  who,  indeed,  is  largely  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  book.  Each  of  these  volumes  represents 
an  honest  attempt  to  get  at  the  original  text  of  Canticles  and 
Samuel,  carried  out  in  an  independent  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
is  probably  as  successful  as  such  an  undertaking  can  be. 
Glasgow.  T.  H.  Weir. 

{a)  THE  DECENNIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  First  Series.  Vol. 
v.,  1905.  The  Structure  of  the  Text  of  the  Book  of 
Amos,  by  W.  R.  Harper.    Pp.  127-165. 

{b)  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRITICAL  COMMEN- 
TARY;  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
Amos  and  Hosea,  by  W.  Rainey  Harper^  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     Pp.  i.-clxxxi.,  1-424.     T.  &  T.  Clark,  1905. 

{a)  An  active  university  is  not  content  with  teaching  its 
students  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  past. 
It  aims  at  adding  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  by  fresh  investiga- 
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tion.  Research  should  be  as  congenial  a  section  of  its  work 
as  teaching.  Startling  discoveries  are  not  expected  every 
week,  but  every  ten  years  or  so  a  university  should  be  able 
to  point  to  some  tangible  addition  to  the  world's  inheritance 
of  wisdom.  To  have  trained  ten  broods  of  alumni  is  some- 
thing ;  but  if,  in  a  decade,  nothing  has  been  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  learning,  the  university  has  been  marking 
time  instead  of  advancing. 

The  University  of  Chicago  seems  willing  to  test  its 
efficiency  by  its  Decennial  Publications.  These  handsome 
volumes  are  dedicated  to  the  generous  patrons  "  who  have 
encouraged  the  search  after  truth  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge."  Patrons  may  be  somewhat  perplexed  by  the 
aspect  of  the  newly  discovered  truth,  but  they  ought  to 
appreciate  the  ideal  of  their  favoured  university.  The 
exalted  head  of  that  institution  tempers  his  administrative 
duties  with  the  resolute  cultivation  of  a  difficult  branch  of 
scholarship  ;  and  by  the  two  works  here  presented  President 
Harper  takes  an  honourable  place  among  the  world's  hardest 
workers  at  biblical  science. 

"The  Structure  of  the  Text  of  the  Book  of  Amos" 
occupies  pp.  127-165  of  vol.  v.  The  Hebrew  without  vowel- 
points  is  printed  in  groups  of  lines  determined  by  the  new 
"  strophic  criticism " ;  later  additions  to  the  text  are  set 
aside  ;  some  corrections — ^tolerably  cautious — of  the  tradi- 
tional text  are  indicated ;  and  an  English  translation  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  the  poetic  form  of  the  original.  The  arrange- 
ment and  printing  are  so  good  that  the  omission  of  one 
Hebrew  letter  on  p.  9,  and  the  occurrence  of  "  father  "  for 
"fathers,"  chap.  ii.  4,  seem  large  blemishes.  A  college 
class  studying  Amos  could  not  have  the  prophet's  work  in  a 
more  desirable  form. 

The  defence  of  the  strophic  arrangement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Commentary.  The  unit  in  the  system  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  the  **  foot  or  tone-phrase,"  which  may  consist  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  syllables.  Two  or  more  of  these 
tone  phrases  make  up  a  line  ;  "  the  strophe  is  a  combination 
of  periods  or  of  periods  and  lines,  which  in  every  case  con- 
stitutes a  logical  unit."  ..."  In  Amos,  the  six-line  strophe 
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occurs  most  frequently,  while  the  four-line  strophe  is  next 
in  order  of  frequency,  and  no  strophe  exceeds  ten  lines." 
A  specimen  strophe  with  a  refrain  may  be  taken  from 
iv.  9 : — 

^  I  smote  you  with  blight  and  decay, 
I  laid  waste  your  gardens  and  vineyards  ; 
Your  fig-trees  and  olive-trees  the  locust  devoured ; 
But  ye  did  not  return  unto  me !  it  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh.'' 

Other  authors — Elhorst,  1900;  Lohr,  Sievers,  and  Con- 
damin,  1901  ;  Baumann,  1903 — have  worked  independently 
and  concurrently  at  the  structure  of  Amos,  and  some  of  their 
results  confirm  Dr  Harper's  arrangement.  But  the  divergence 
in  results  is  significant  One  maintains  that  the  book  was 
originally  in  parallel  columns,  and  that  better  sense  is  gained 
if  a  stanza  be  read  from  each  column  in  turn ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  much  shuffling  and  a  new  chaos.  Another 
thinks  each  strophe  was  corroborated  by  two  choirs  reciting 
its  thesis  and  antithesis.  There  is  no  settled  system  to 
which  these  inquirers  have  been  inevitably  led. 

Nor  does  it  appear  antecedently  probable  that  a  definite 
system  of  prophetic  prosody  ever  existed.  Attention  to 
form  implies  a  self-possession  and  artistic  effort  alien  to 
prophetic  inspiration.  The  oracle-form  might  accidentally 
shape  the  diction  of  the  prophet ;  but  what  he  said  rather 
than  how  he  expressed  it  was  his  prime  concern.  Latin 
and  Greek  poets  aimed  at  conformity  to  metrical  rules ; 
and  a  system  no  less  exact  is  found  in  the  laws  of  Arabic 
prosody.  But  the  case  is  different  with  Amos.  To  look 
for  regular  scansion  in  his  work  is  like  imposing  the  dainty 
finish  of  Longfellow  on  the  rough-hewn  work  of  Whitman 
or  Browning.  Amos  was  very  much  annoyed  when  the 
priest  at  Bethel  taunted  him  with  being  a  stray  dervish, 
chiefly  interested  in  the  fees  of  fortune-telling.  Are  we 
to  suppose  his  unpremeditated  retort  was  deliberately 
composed  "  in  sonorous  tetrameters  "  ?  Urgent  indignation 
would  scarcely  wait  for  triolets.  Again,  is  it  fair  to  expect 
so  much  from  "keen  lexical  analysis"?  If  Homer  nods, 
may  not  Amos  also  ?     Or  is  the  East  so  covetous  as  the 
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West  of  major  and  minor  premises  and  clear  conclusions  ? 
Another  obstacle  is  pronunciation.  The  academic  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek  is  a  laughing-stock  to  living  Greeks^ 
and  might  have  been  still  more  amusing  to  the  Ancients. 
The  Spanish  and  German  types  of  current  Hebrew  pro- 
nunciation differ  considerably,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far 
both  diverge  from  the  pronunciation  of  Amos.  The  Mas- 
soretic  accents  might  have  helped,  but  they  show  us  the 
precentor  rendering  a  canonical  work,  rather  than  the  poet 
at  his  composition.  A  chorus  of  howling  dervishes  has 
rh3^hm,  volume,  and  varying  intensity  ;  but  what  success 
can  the  academic  imagination  expect  in  prescribing  the 
rules  by  which  these  ecstatic  performers  wedded  sound  to 
sense  or  nonsense  ?  The  same  difficulty  meets  the  student 
who  would  prescribe  the  rhythmical  rules  which  appealed 
to  Amos. 

The  text  of  the  prophet  certainly  gains  in  clearness  and 
symmetry  by  President  Harper's  method  of  treatment ;  but 
his  '^  strophic  criticism  "  has  not  yet  become  an  infallible  test 
in  detecting  spurious  additions  or  in  authorising  emenda- 
tions. It  is  not  fair  to  make  Amos  responsible  for  all  the 
fine  things  in  the  new  strophes.  A  docile  laity  will  listen 
now  and  then  to  a  text  from  the  Revised  Version  ;  but  what 
chance  would  there  be  for  a  preacher  who  announced  as  the 
subject  of  the  following  address  a  text  from  Amos  according 
to  the  expurgated  oracles  of  Chicago  ? 

{b)  The  Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea  forms  the  sixth 
instalment  of  the  Old  Testament  section  of  the  International 
Critical  Commentary.  The  author  has  had  his  work  under 
consideration  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  during  that 
time  the  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  increased  at  the 
rate  of  a  volume  per  annum. 

A  preliminary  list  of  about  270  authors  and  books  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  reveals  certain  peculiarities  of 
biblical  learning.  The  list  refers  principally  to  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  excludes  homiletic  or  devotional  works, 
while  aiming  at  the  inclusion  of  ''  all  opinions  really  worthy 
of  consideration."     The  mental  energy  which  the  world  has 
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devoted  to  this  department  of  knowledge  has  produced  the 
work  here  catalogued.  Of  the  270  names,  145  are  from 
Germany,  Britain  contributes  45,  America  26,  the  Latin 
language  furnishes  25,  though  these  do  not  all  belong  to 
the  Latin  Church,  and  Holland  has  1 3.  From  Josephus  to 
the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  Jewry  supplies  only  10  sources  of 
reference ;  works  in  Greek  number  '3,  and  light-hearted 
France  has  only  one  representative.  Of  all  nations,  there- 
fore, it  appears  that  Germany  stands  first  in  its  determination 
to  understand  the  prophets. 

In  a  long  Introduction  President  Harper  attributes  high 
importance  to  a  national  religious  enthusiasm,  evoked  by 
the  Philistine  oppression  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  prophetic  guilds  in  later  centuries.  These 
prophetic  societies  are  depicted  as  if  they  combined  the 
technique  of  dancing  dervishes  with  the  political  ambitions 
of  uncompromising  Cameronians.  They  had  a  share  in 
causing  the  disruption  of  the  monarchy  that  followed 
the  death  of  Solomon.  Under  Elijah  they  put  down 
Baalism,  and  caused  Yahwism  to  check  the  "  governmental 
unrighteousness  "  of  Ahab.  With  Elisha  at  their  head 
they  controlled  the  State  and  inspired  the  revolution 
carried  out  by  Jehu.  "  We  may  call  Jehu  ambitious  and 
bloodthirsty,  and,  since  he  undoubtedly  believed  himself  to 
be  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  a  fanatic " 
(p.  xlvi). 

The  question  is  raised  whether  this  succession  of  religious 
devotees  inherited  anything  considerable  from  Israel's 
distant  past,  but  their  debt  is  found  to  be  insignificant. 
"  We  may  safely  deny  the  ascription  to  Moses  of  literary 
work  of  any  kind,  even  the  songs  with  which  his  name  is 
connected  {e.g.  Ex.  xv.  1-18,  etc.),  or  the  'judgments  and 
precepts '  of  the  Covenant  Code,  and  the  Decalogues  of  E 
(Ex.  XX.)  and  of  J  (Ex.  xxxiv.) ;  but  without  much 
question  we  may  hold  him  responsible  for  the  institution 
of  the  tent  of  meeting  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Deity, 
together  with  the  ark  and  the  beginning  of  a  priesthood, 
and  this  is  the  germ  of  much  of  the  institutional  element 
that  follows  in  later  years  "  (p.  Ixxxvi.). 
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If  an  erroneous  principle,  an  empty  box,  and  an  incipient 
priesthood  formed  Israel's  whole  heritage  from  Moses,  there 
was  certainly  room  for  the  productive  activity  of  the  pre- 
prophetic  societies. 

The  sections  on  the  personal  life,  the  message,  the 
ministry,  and  the  literary  form  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea  are 
clear,  convincing,  and  wholly  satisfactory.  The  domestic 
history  of  Hosea  may  be  cited  : — "  The  story  is  this  : 
He  marries  a  woman  who,  afterward,  proves  unfaith- 
ful to  him.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  son  (whose  father 
is  another  than  Hosea,  although  the  latter  is  as  yet 
ignorant  of  his  wife's  infidelity),  Hosea  calls  him  Jezreel,  a 
name  of  symbolical  character  {cf.  the  names  of  Isaiah's 
children).  When  the  next  child,  a  daughter,  comes  (also  in 
sin),  Hosea,  now  cognizant  of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness, 
names  the  child  No-lave.  Still  another  son  is  bom,  who 
is  called  by  Hosea  Not-nty-kin,  The  woman,  it  would 
seem,  now  leaves  home  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  some 
man  whose  slave-concubine  she  becomes.  But  Hosea,  who 
has  loved  her  from  the  beginning  and  in  spite  of  all  her 
shame,  purchases  her  at  the  price  of  a  slave.  .  .  . 

'*  The  fundamental  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  principal 
contribution  of  the  domestic  experience  was  not  the  message 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Israel,  but  that  concerning  the 
great  love  of  Yahweh  in  spite  of  faithlessness  .  .  .  the 
wonderful  lave  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  released  from  all 
obligations  of  nature  or  contract "  (pp.  cxliii.-iv.). 

The  Commentary  proper  extends  to  417  pages.  It 
discusses  very  fully  all  questions  of  text,  the  variations  to 
be  found  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Aramaic  versions, 
and  the  leading  interpretations  which  have  found  favour 
throughout  the  centuries.  Any  student  of  the  prophets  has 
here  at  command  the  means  of  forming  an  independent 
judgment  on  the  true  interpretation. 

The  Introduction  appears  to  us  to  "begin  before  the 
banning."  It  is  true  that  no  one  could  ignore  the  early 
religion  of  Israel  in  dealing  with  the  first  writing  prophets  ; 
and  an  outline  of  the  author's  estimate  of  antecedent  history 
is  quite  in  place.     But  here  we  have  a  compressed  condensa- 
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tion  of  problematical  results  on  subsidiary  points.  The 
statement  in  §  2,  p.  xxxii.,  for  example,  that  the  nebkiim  had 
part  in  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam  I.,  though  the  narratives  that 
tell  us  so  are  late,  is  fortified  by  the  dicta  of  Kuenen, 
Wellhausen,  Kittel,  Kent,  Gunkel,  Wade,  Paton,  against  the 
silence  of  Winckler,  and  H.  P.  Smith,  and  the  opposition  of 
Stade  (Cheyne  has  a  position  by  himself).  Another  foot- 
note details  the  narratives  and  summarises  the  controversies 
as  to  their  date.  A  paragraph  in  four  heads,  whose  rele- 
vancy is  not  at  once  apparent,  tells  us  on  what  the 
assumption  in  the  statement  is  based.  In  all  this  we  have 
careful  research  and  sane  judgment ;  but  we  are  kept  too 
long  from  the  presence  of  Amos.  The  sections  on  the 
Decalogues  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  also  rest  on 
positions  which  are  not  fully  established  for  want  of 
space. 

The  definition  of  "  pre-prophetic  "  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  art  of  writing.  The  term  prophet  in  its  best  sense  is 
reserved  for  those  who  left  books.  This  looks  like  main- 
taining that  caligraphy  is  a  necessary  accomplishment  of 
the  prophet.  The  distinction  between  pre-prophetism  and 
prophetism  is  as  vague  as  that  between  *'  preaching "  and 
"  written  preaching."  Sermons  read  from  MS.  would 
hardly  have  suited  Ahab  and  Jehu  ;  Jeremiah's  selected 
discourses  were  thrown  on  the  fire  by  King  Jehoiakim. 
The  prospect  of  writing  seems  foreign  to  the  prophetic 
inspiration.  If  men  would  not  listen,  or  if  a  protest 
against  persistent  sin  had  to  be  recorded,  then  the  con- 
venience of  writing  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  that 
form  of  expression.  To  make  writing  the  basis  of  so 
important  a  definition  appears  like  elevating  an  accident 
into  an  essential  element  of  the  prophetic  genius. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  removes  a  reproach  from 
the  English  language.  The  latest  word  on  Amos  and 
Hosea  is  no  longer  in  German.  Much  has  been  done  in 
all  the  Semitic  literatures  since  Lange's  Commentary  appeared 
in  English  (1874);  and  with  every  branch  of  Semitic' 
scholarship  Dr  Harper  is  fully  conversant.  Indeed,  his 
weight   of    learning   seems   to    make    him    overrate    the 
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average  of  the  best  opinion  ;    and  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
is  sometimes  silenced  by  the  chorus  of  commentators. 
St  Andrews.  D.  M.  Kay. 


DAS  EVANGELIUM  MATTHAEI,  ubersetzt  und  er- 
kldrt,  von  J.  Wellhausen.  Pp.  152.  4  M.  1904.  DAS 
EVANGELIUM  LUCAE,  Ubersetzt  und  erkldrt,  von 
J,  Wellhausen.    Pp.  142.    ^  M.     1904.    Berlin:  Reimer. 

The  account  given  in  last  number  of  Wellhausen's  com- 
mentary on  Mark  may  have  seemed  long,  but  is  not  too 
long  for  a  book  which  is  probably  destined  to  be  quoted  by 
historians  as  the  most  important  unbiassed  examination  by 
an  Oriental  scholar  of  the  truth  and  of  the  form  of  the  earliest 
history  of  Jesus.  In  dealing  with  the  commentaries  on 
Matthew  and  Luke  we  may  be  briefer,  as  the  methods 
already  set  forth,  which  are  applied  to  the  text,  the  discovery 
of  Aramaic  originals,  and  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
narratives,  appear  here  also.  In  all  the  commentaries  there 
is  the  same  absence  of  formalism.  We  have  before  us  a 
historian  who  treats  the  various  problems  presented  by  the 
Crospels  with  a  view  to  their  historical  bearing,  and  in  doing 
so  is  not  bound  by  any  dogma,  textual  or  literary. 

The  proof  that  Mark's  is  the  earliest  Gospel  is  found  in  de- 
tail in  these  later  commentaries  also.  Nowhere  is  there  any  set 
ailment  on  this  question,  but  evidence  is  noticed  from  point 
to  point ;  and  in  spite  of  Hilgenfeld's  remonstrances  in  his 
Zeitschrifty  most  readers  will  form  the  impression  that  the 
demonstration  is  sufficient.  Beyond  all  doubt  this  is  by  far 
the  most  effective  mode  of  proof.  When  we  are  led  through 
the  Gospels  and  shown  convincingly,  step  by  step,  how  Mark 
underlies  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  do  not 
need  any  further  evidence  that  the  second  Gospel  is  the 
earliest  As  to  the  sources  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels, 
in  addition  to  Mark,  Wellhausen  has  no  fixed  theory.  In 
some  passages,  such  as  the  great  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
or  on  the  Plain,  he  sees,  as  everyone  does,  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  draw  from  the  same  source ;  but  in  many  cases 
he   holds   that   there   is   no    literary   connection   between 
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them,  the  agreement  is  so  various  in  contents,  m  form,  and 
in  expression.  This,  he  says,  is  a  matter  requiring  further 
investigation  ;  as  yet  he  does  not  specify  any  of  those  sources 
which  yet  he  apparently  thinks  may  come  to  be  determined. 
Something,  indeed,  is  done  in  this  direction.  In  the  course 
of  the  commentaries  many  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels,  their  methods,  their  position,  the 
thoughts  in  which  they  lived.  But  we  do  not  hear  only 
about  the  Evangelists ;  in  many  passages  of  the  teaching, 
sayings  are  shown  to  lie  together  which  must  have  belonged 
to  different  periods  in  the  growth  of  early  Christian  thought, 
and  the  respective  strata  of  the  tradition  are  pointed  out 
Whether  it  may  ever  be  possible  to  know  each  decade  of  the 
first  century  so  intimately  that  the  sayings  belonging  to  it 
will  readily  fall  into  their  place  and  the  various  sources  of 
the  Gospel  teaching  thus  appear,  is  a  question  our  author 
does  not  ask,  but  to  the  answering  of  which  he  furnishes 
many  a  suggestion. 

The  view  taken  by  Wellhausen  of  the  events  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  is  presented  by  him  in  his  Mark.  One  must  look 
there  for  what  he  thinks  of  the  cures  of  Jesus  and  His  other 
miracles,  of  His  Messiahship,  and  of  the  course  of  the  events 
of  His  life.  The  books  on  Matthew  and  Luke  are  taken  up 
more  with  the  teaching,  but  though  Wellhausen  holds  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  to  be  by  far  his  greatest  achievement,  he  does 
not  define  very  precisely  in  these  commentaries  how  much  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels.  The  answer  in  these  books  to 
the  question  "  What  did  Jesus  teach  ?  "  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated. The  plainest  statement  we  have  from  Wellhausen,  in 
fact,  on  this  point,  is  that  in  his  Israelitische  und  Judische 
Geschichte.  In  the  commentaries  we  are  more  among 
the  active-minded,  persecuted,  anxious  Christians  of  the 
period  after  Christ,  who  adjusted  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  in 
accordance  with  their  changing  situation  and  needs,  and 
from  time  to  time  added  new  ones  to  the  collection.  That 
the  collection  remained  open  to  receive  additions,  as  the 
Psalms  of  David  did,  is  a  pregnant  remark,  casually  thrown 
out  in  connection  with  a  particular  text,  but  illustrated  all 
through  the  books  in  manifold  instances.     In  work  of  this 
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kind  there  must  often  be  some  appearance  of  caprice ;  many 
statements  are  advanced  more  positively  than  seems  to  be 
warranted.  At  many  steps  of  the  detailed  work  this  im- 
pression is  no  doubt  suggested.  That  Mark  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  {cf.  on  Luke  xi.  i)  is 
such  a  speculative  statement ;  and  that  the  Beatitude  on  the 
meek  is  the  added  one  which  makes  the  collection  exceed 
the  intended  number  of  seven.  Even  those  who  think  they 
understand  Wellhausen  will  find  in  these  books  many  things 
to  object  to.  In  a  multitude  of  instances,  however,  they  will 
think  that  he  is  clearly  right,  and  he  will  never  be  found  un- 
interesting. As  specially  striking  examples  of  his  method, 
take  the  following  points  in  his  commentary  on  Matt  xvi. 
The  ''  Church  "  of  which  Jesus  speaks  is  declared  to  be  not 
necessarily  an  anachronism.  The  Aramaic  ^^Knishta**  is  the 
underlying  word,  and  could  denote  either  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jews,  or  the  meeting  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The 
title  is  thus  a  very  unassuming  one.  That  the  appreciation  of 
Peter  is  not  likely  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  to  allow 
Peter  himself  to  read  it,  is  a  witty  and  true  remark,  and 
there  is  also  humour  in  the  suggestion  that  Peter  is  not 
invested  with  only  one  key,  to  enable  him  to  open  the  gate 
of  heaven  itself,  but  with  a  bunch  of  keys,  so  that  he  can 
move  about  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (which  in  Matthew 
always  means  the  Church,  Wellhausen  says,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  xviii.  i)^  as  a  majordomo,  unlocking  presses  and 
larders  like  the  steward  of  Matt.  xxiv.  45,  who  gives  all  the 
members  of  the  household  their  food  in  due  season  {see  also 
Apoc.  iii.  7). 

The  writer  of  the  first  Gospel  is  said  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  familiar  with  the  per- 
secutions through  which  it  passed  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
and  with  the  discussions  carried  on  with  the  Pharisees,  who 
on  this  account  appear  more  frequently  in  his  narrative  than 
in  the  parallel  accounts,  or  than  historical  truth  required. 
The  scribe  schooled  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (xiii.  52)  is 
the  Christian  scribe  as  distinguished  from  the  Jewish ;  the 
Church  had  developed  this  type  after  the  old  pattern.     The 

^  Sorely  also  xi  12. 
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Christian  scribe  transmits  old  things  and  forms  new,  ail  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  story  of  the  piece  of  money  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fish  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  controversy  in  which  the 
Christians  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
payment  of  the  temple-tax.  They  ought  not  to  pay  it,  but 
may  do  so  to  avoid  offence.  Many  touches  in  the  Grospel 
show  the '  Christians  continuing  to  live  as  Jews  (xxiv.  20), 
offering  gifts  at  Jerusalem  (v.  23),  scrupulous  about  the 
Sabbath,  anxiously  solicitous  to  convert  Jerusalem  to  the 
Church  (xxiiL  37).  The  violent  of  xi.  12  are  the  zealots 
who  are  competing  with  the  Christians  in  anxiety  to  see  the 
kingdom  come,  and  taking  a  shorter  road  to  the  desired  end. 

The  writer  of  the  third  Gospel  writes  at  a  distance  from 
Palestine,  and  is  very  loose  in  his  statements  of  place  and 
time;  in  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  he  is  "quite 
free  from  prejudice."  '*  Galileans "  in  xiii.  i  ought  to  be 
''  Samaritans,"  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  with  whom  this 
writer  was  not  acquainted.  He  writes  from  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  Christian  ideas  than  Mark  or  Matthew.  "  Son  of 
Man  "  is  with  him  equivalent  to  Jesus  as  Messiah ;  the  old 
Jewish  use  of  the  term  frequently  present  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  where  Jesus  speaks  in  many  passages  of  the  Son  of 
Man  without  meaning  Himself,  has  disappeared.  The 
*' Jewish  ^gshells"  of  the  Messianic  belief  have  been  got 
rid  of,  and  the  Messiah  is  no  longer  a  human  person  appear- 
ing and  raising  a  standard  in  some  part  of  the  country,  but 
a  purely  heavenly  figure ;  the  human  Jesus  has  to  die  in 
order  that  the  heavenly  Saviour  may  come  (xvii.  25-30). 

Though  Wellhausen  treats  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  in 
separate  books,  he  gives  a  thoroughly  worked-out  account  of 
their  relations  to  each  other.  His  sections  are  so  arranged 
as  to  indicate  at  each  point  where  we  are  in  respect  to  the 
order  of  the  parallel  narratives,  and  the  verbal  and  grammati- 
cal differences  are  carefully  indicated,  while  the  advance  in 
statement  of  fact,  as  well  as  in  thought,  from  one  Gospel  to 
another  is  sufficiently  and  tersely  exhibited.  The  three 
books  together  thus  give  a  complete  study  of  the  synopsis 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  The  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew 
are  left  unnoticed,  as  are  the  first  two  of  Luke,  without  a 
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word  of  explanation  in  either  case,  so  that  all  three  com- 
mentaries begin  with  John  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  according  to  the  primitive  conception  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  (Acts  x.  37).  ALLAN  Menzies. 

St  Andrews, 


DAS  EVANGELIUM  DER  WAHRHBIT :  Neue 
Ldsung:  der  Johanneischen  Frage,  von  Johannes 
Kreyenblihl^  Doktor  d.  PhUosopkie,  Zweiter  Band. 
Berlin :  A.  Schwetschke  &  Soh%  1905.  Pp.  842. 
23  M. 

One  is  tempted  to  set  down  Dr  Kreyenbiihl's  huge  book  as 
an  elaborate  and  ponderous  joke.  It  is  five  years  since  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  there  is  something  heroic  in  the  assurance  with 
which,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  and  contemptuous  criticism,  he 
has  amassed  material  for  the  completion  of  his  argument 
Many  have  been  the  strange  turns  of  fortune  experienced  by 
the  fourth  Gospel,  but  never  a  stranger  than  that  which 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Valentinian  luoT^fTuor  r^^ 
&\n$ttag.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  earliest  references 
to  the  Gospel  are  found  in  Gnostic  writings,  there  is  a 
certain  vague  plausibility  in  Dr  Kreyenbiihrs  ascription  of 
it  to  Menander  of  Kapparataea,  the  disciple  and  successor 
of  the  notorious  Simon  of  Gitta.  "  The  entire  Gospel  from 
A  to  Z  is,"  he  says,  "  a  deliberate,  carefully  planned,  and 
thoroughly  worked-out  controversial  writing  by  the  heretical 
Gnostic  against  the  Church  Catholic  and  its  leader,  Ignatius 
of  Antioch"  (p.  50).  In  his  exposition  of  the  allegory  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  it  is  Ignatius  and  his  arrogant  use  of 
his  ecclesiastical  authority  that  is  aimed  at,  under  the  guise 
of  the  thief  and  robber ;  indeed,  the  passage  can  only  be 
understood  as  one  indictment  in  the  great  case  ''  Menander 
V.  Ignatius"  (p.  215).  The  self-explanatory  and  self- 
defensive  chapters  of  the  Gospel — especially  v.  and  vi. — 
are  penned  by  Menander,  with  a  scarcely  veiled  allusion  to 
himself.     The  entire  scene  of  the   foot-washing,  and   the 
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emphasis  laid  on  the  new  commandment,  find  their  motive 
in  the  intention  to  repel  the  accusation  of  Ignatius  that  the 
Gnostics  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  deeds  of  charity. 
Menander,  in  this  passage,  furnishes  the  reply  that  for  him 
and  his  associates  these  are  the  chief  matters.  Thus  Dr 
Kreyenbiihl  reads  his  own  meaning  into  each  section  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  skilful  interpretation  and  occasional  use  of 
allegorizing  he  lends  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility  to  his 
contention. 

The  obvious  objection,  that  the  claims  of  Jesus  seem 
quite  extravagant  if  referred  to  Menander,  Dr  Kreyenbiihl 
meets  with  some  skill,  but  with  doubtful  success.  It  is 
known  that  his  master,  Simon,  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
himself  the  manifestation  of  the  Highest :  "  Ego  sum 
Sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  speciosus,  ego  paracletus,  ego  omni- 
potens,  ego  omnia  Dei"  (Hieron.,  in  Matt  xxiv.  5).  But 
that  Menander  meant  to  represent  himself  as  Divine,  Dr 
Kreyenbiihl  denies,  and  maintains  that  the  common  belief 
that  he  did  so  is  due  to  an  ecclesiastical  misinterpretation 
of  his  words.  But  he  affirms  that  Menander  did  claim  that 
his  vocation  to  teach  the  Greeks  was  a  Divine  vocation,  and 
that  he  was  equipped  by  God  for  the  enterprise.  And  so 
far  as  concerns  the  expressions  by  which  he  indicates  this 
belief — expressions  which  speak  of  a  Divine  mission,  of  his 
coming  forth  from  God,  of  his  coming  down  from  heaven,  of 
his  being  the  bread  from  heaven — these  must  not  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  the  writer  claims  for  himself  a 
wholly  exceptional  position,  or  that  he  thrusts  himself  into 
the  place  of  Jesus,  or  that  he  considers  himself  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  Keeping  in  view  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  apologetic  gospel  was  written  by  Menander,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  under  these  expressions  he  seeks 
merely  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  calumny,  depreciation, 
and  disabilities  under  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Ignatius. 

Criticism  of  a  theory  so  entirely  regardless  of  external, 
and  even  of  internal  evidence,  would  be  labour  lost  It  may 
be  enough  to  express  our  condolence  with  Menander,  if, 
seeking    to    write   an    apology    for   himself,    he   has    been 
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understood   through   all    the   centuries  to  be  pleading  for 
another  person.  MARCUS  DODS. 

Edinburgh. 


JESUS  AND  THE  PROPHETS,  by  Charles  5.  Mac- 
farland,  PhD.  {YaU\  New  York  &  London:  G,  P. 
PutnanCs  Sons,  1905.    Pp.  249.    6j.  nett. 

This  book  is  described  in  the  sub-title  as  "an  historical, 
exegetical,  and  interpretative  discussion  of  the  use  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  by  Jesus,  and  of  his  attitude  towards 
it"  The  writer  is  a  minister  in  active  charge  as  well  as  a 
scholar,  and  appears  to  have  taken  up  the  subject  largely 
with  a  practical  interest.  In  the  light  of  the  example  of 
Jesus  he  seeks  to  discover  the  method  of  interpretation  which 
ought  to  be  normative  for  the  Christian  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  His  work  in  this  respect  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  one  of  the  vexed  questions  in  the  Church  life  of 
the  present  day. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  Dr  Macfarland  has  produced  a 
book  which  does  credit  to  American  theological  scholarship. 
He  has  evidently  mastered  the  literature  of  his  subject  and 
is  capable  at  the  same  time  of  original  unbiassed  judgment 
He  brings  to  his  task  a  competent  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
New  Testament  but  of  the  prophets  themselves.  He  frankly 
accepts  the  critical  method  and  is  able  to  use  it  with  sound 
learning  and  skill.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  trivial  blemishes 
are  allowed  to  detract  from  the  impression  of  mature  scholar- 
ship which  the  book  leaves  on  the  reader.  For  instance, 
the  Greek  quotations  are  unaccented  ;  awkward  Americanisms 
like  "back  of"  and  "preceding"  (used  as  an  adverb)  are 
met  with  too  frequently ;  purple  patches  (one  particularly 
gaudy  one  in  the  introductory  chapter)  disfigure  what  is 
usually  an  effective  and  lucid  style.  These  things  are  apt 
to  irritate,  and  to  make  us  forget  that  the  book  is  one  of 
critical  value,  not  a  mere  popular  hand-book. 

The  first  section,  containing  about  half  of  the  entire 
volume,  is  occupied  with  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  quota- 
tions  from    prophecy   (including   the    Psalms)   which    are 
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ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  four  gospels.  In  each  case  the 
Septuagint  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  original  is 
considered,  and  an  attempt  is  ma^e  to  get  behind  the  record 
of  the  evangelist  to  the  genuine  thought  of  Jesus.  This 
ex^etical  chapter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  book.  Sometimes  we  may  differ  from  the  author's 
interpretation  ;  his  view,  e.g,  of  the  meaning  of  the  "  Kingdom 
of  God"  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
present-day  scholars.  But  his  judgment  in  every  instance 
is  worthy  of  respect  and  in  not  a  few  cases  convincing. 
The  other  chapters,  which  deal  with  matters  of  detail,  one 
on  the  "  Sources  and  Texts  of  the  Quotations,"  another  on 
the  Rabbinical  and  Philonic  use  of  prophecy  compared  with 
that  of  Jesus,  deserve  similar  praise.  Whether  Dr  Mac- 
farland  has  solved  his  difficult  problem  or  not,  he  has  done 
undoubted  service  by  collecting  all  the  materials  so  carefully 
and  sifting  them  with  such  discernment  and  skill. 

We  confess  ourselves  a  little  disappointed  with  the  more 
general  chapters,  in  which  the  whole  relation  of  Jesus  to  Old 
Testament  Prophecy  is  discussed.  ''  Our  Lord  fulfilled  the 
prophets  in  that  He  succeeded  to  their  work,  took  up  and 
illumined  their  ideals,  and  in  His  own  person  and  life  set 
them  in  living  words  before  the  eyes  of  men."  **  The  con- 
tact being  ethical  and  spiritual.  He  is  freed  from  any  slavish 
dependence  in  his  use  of  prophetic  passages.  He  chose 
prophecy  out  of  prophecy.  He  clearly  distinguished  between 
the  kernel  and  the  husk,  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
element"  This  is  all  true  and  well  said,  but  after  the 
elaborate  building-up  of  premises  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book  we  expect  a  rather  more  definite  conclusion.  We  have 
the  feeling  also  that  in  his  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  modem 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  example  of  Jesus,  the 
author  has  minimised  or  suppressed  certain  essential 
elements  in  our  Lord's  conception  of  scripture.  He  indeed 
acknowledges  near  the  close  of  the  book  that  "  Jesus  is  a 
Jew  and  yet  more  than  a  Jew,  with  His  time  and  yet  above 
His  time."  It  might  have  been  well  if  the  Jewish  contem- 
porary factor  had  been  analysed  a  little  more  fully  and 
allowed  its  due  importance.      The  essential   freedom  and 
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originality  of  Jesus  in  His  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament 
might  have  been  demonstrated  even  more  clearly  if  all  the 
data  had  been  thus  submitted  to  frank  discussion. 

We  thank  Dr  Macfarland,  however,  for  a  book  of  real 
value.  It  helps  to  elucidate  a  question  of  profound  interest 
in  the  critical  study  of  the  gospels.  It  ought  also  to  further 
the  practical  purpose  which  the  author  has  at  heart :  that  of 
developing  a  more  intelligent  attitude  to  the  Bible  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church  at  large.  E.  F.  Scott. 

Presiwick. 


ST  JOHN  :  The  Revised  Version,  edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  for  the  Use  of  Schools ,  by  Arthur  Carr,  M,A. 
Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press,  1905.  Pp.  xxviii., 
144.     IS.  6d,  nett. 

Mr  Carr's  little  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
well-known  volumes  of  the  "  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools." 
The  smaller  size  of  the  book  makes  it  more  useful,  however, 
for  strictly  school  purposes.  The  employment  of  the 
Revised  Version  is  also  a  change  for  the  better.  There  is 
no  longer  any  need,  as  in  the  larger  series,  to  waste  a 
number  of  lines  on  evexy  page  in  the  mere  correction  of 
faulty  renderings. 

In  an  interesting  and  clearly-written  introduction,  Mr 
Carr  deals  with  the  lai^er  problems  of  the  Gospel — author- 
ship, object,  Logos-doctrine,  etc.  His  position  is  conser- 
vative, and  is  defended  on  the  familiar  lines.  One  cannot 
help  regretting  that  he  has  not  seen  his  way  to  make  some 
concession  to  the  critical  view,  which  is  every  year  claiming 
a  wider  acceptance.  A  great  step  would  have  been  gained 
if  a  certain  number  of  young  people  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  Gospel  apart  from  any  traditional  assumption  with 
regard  to  its  origin. 

In  the  notes,  as  in  the  introduction,  Mr  Carr  holds 
strictly  to  the  theory  of  Johannine  authorship.  He  writes, 
however,  with  a  true  insight  into  the  essential  teaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  has  an  admirable  faculty  of  simple  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  suggestive  exposition.  The  outiine  of  the 
argument  in  the  different  chapters  is  clearly  defined,  and  the 
more  abstract  ideas  are  often  happily  explained  by  illustra- 
tions and  quotations.  Mr  Carr  holds  to  the  conservative 
side  in  the  details  as  in  the  lai^er  features  of  his  treatment 
For  instance,  Jesus,  "as  the  Son  of  Man,  is  the  express 
ims^e  and  type  of  perfect  manhood  ;  and  in  Himself  sums 
up  all  humanity."  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  gained,  in 
this  instance  and  in  others  that  might  be  quoted,  by  clinging 
to  an  interpretation  which  can  no  longer  be  plausibly 
defended. 

Admitting  Mr  Carr's  position — and  he  has  no  doubt  a 
perfect  right  to  it  in  the  present  state  of  Johannine  criticism 
— we  can  have  little  but  praise  for  this  school-book.  It 
contains  everything  that  is  necessary  and  nothing  super- 
fluous. Simple  as  it  is,  no  one  but  a  thinker  and  an 
accomplished  scholar  could  have  written  it 

Prestivick,  E.  F.  ScOTT. 

BIBLISCHE  STUDIEN.    Band,  i,^^.    ffe/t :  Der  Jako- 

busbrief  und  sein  Verfasser  in  Schrift  und  Uber- 
lieferung,  von  Dr  Max  Meinertz.  Otto  Schulze 
&  Co,,  1905.    Pp,  xvi.,  323.     7  M. 

This  learned  work  represents  an  extremely  interesting  type 
of  Roman  Catholic  scholarship.  The  amount  of  reading  it 
must  have  involved  is  simply  enormous.  Dr  Meinertz  gives 
a  critical  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
and  the  views  held  concerning  its  author,  from  New  Testa- 
ment times  down  to  our  own  day.  If  only  for  its  very 
comprehensive  bibliographical  information  the  book  might 
be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  scholarship. 
The  frankness  and  fairness  with  which  Dr  Meinertz  states 
the  views  of  Protestants  and  other  scholars  from  whom  he 
differs  in  opinion  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have 
here  an  indication  of  how  there  is  growing  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  a  type  of  scholarship  which  in  its  know- 
ledge and  critical  acumen  is  fully  abreast  of  anything  that 
is  to  be  found  in   the  ranks  of  the   Reformed  Churches. 
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The  position  taken  up  in  this  book,  however,  is  not  at  all  in 
line  with  the  singular  one  of  the  Abb^  Loisy,  who  keeps  his 
criticism  in  a  separate  compartment  from  his  faith,  and  so 
finds  himself  able  to  admit  the  most  advanced  views  side  by 
side  with  submission  to  the  authority  of  dogma.  Dr  Meinertz 
is  conservative  in  his  conclusions,  and  these,  although  arrived 
at  by  critical  methods,  are  quite  in  harmony  with  Roman 
Catholic  standards. 

Although  the  title  appears  to  promise  a  critical  study  of 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  reader  who  looks  for  that  will  be 
disappointed.  It  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  history 
of  opinion  as  to  the  personality  of  its  reputed  author.  The 
chief  weakness  of  the  work  is  that  it  makes  but  little  use  of 
the  powerful  instrument  of  internal  criticism.  Dr  Meinertz 
seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  our  best  source  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  found  in  a 
study  of  its  contents. 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  at  the  very 
outset  he  declares  his  purpose  to  be  to  discuss  the  person- 
ality of  the  author  (p.  5).  With  this  end  in  view  his 
method  is  to  examine  what  writers  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
regions  of  biblical  scholarship  have  said  concerning  the 
reputed  author.  Such  a  study  as  this,  beginning  with 
Scripture,  passing  on  to  the  Fathers,  thence  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  beyond  to  the  Reformation  period,  and  at  length 
coming  down  to  the  most  recent  critical  studies,  is  in  danger 
of  mixing  up  three  very  different  subjects — ( i )  testimony, 
(2)  opinion,  (3)  criticism.  In  the  earliest  times  we  have  the 
witness  of  contemporaries,  affording  us  the  actual  materials 
out  of  which  to  shape  a  judgment ;  in  the  middle  period  we 
meet  with  various  opinions,  no  doubt  interesting  on  their 
own  account,  but  in  no  particular  authoritative ;  in  later 
times  we  have  the  ideas  and  arguments  of  modem  scholar- 
ship to  reckon  with.  This  book  contains  an  invaluable 
storehouse  of  materials  for  study  in  each  of  these  branches. 
It  would  have  been  of  greater  value  if  it  had  distinguished 
between  them  and  treated  each  according  to  its  character, 
instead  of  gliding  on  from  one  to  another  without  any 
recc^^ition  of  their  essential  differences. 
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Dr  Meinertz  begins  with  an  elaborate  study  of  the  New 
Testament  references  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
The  only  subject  with  regard  to  which  a  full  critical  treat- 
ment is  avoided  is  the  question  whether  James  was  a  son  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Whenever  this  notion  comes  up 
in  the  course  of  his  historical  studies,  the  author  brushes  it 
aside  as  simply  impossible  (eg.^  P*  14  sind  p.  314).  His 
discussion  deals  with  the  two  other  theories,  and  here  he 
argues  strongly  for  the  view  that  James  was  a  cousin  of  our 
Lord,  not  one  of  a  number  of  children  of  Joseph  by  an 
earlier  wife  than  Mary.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer  Dr  Meinertz  is  anxious  to  maintain 
the  virginity  of  Joseph  as  well  as  that  of  Mary.  But  his 
argument  does  not  rest  on  theory  or  dogma.  It  is  strictly 
based  on  critical  grounds.  A  second  position  he  main- 
tains is  that  the  so-called  "  brother "  of  our  Lord  was 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
identifying  him  with  James  the  son  of  Alphsus.  This 
goes  almost  inevitably  with  the  cousin  theory.  Then  the 
case  is  put  the  other  way,  and  the  apostleship  of  James  is 
brought  in  as  a  reason  for  identifying  him  with  the  son  of 
Alphaeus.  Dr  Meinertz  points  out  clearly  that  Paul  re- 
garded the  Jerusalem  James  as  an  Apostle.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  used  the  title  with  a 
wider  comprehensiveness  than  its  rigid  limitation  to  the 
Twelve.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  James's 
position  in  the  Church  would  have  led  him  to  be  treated  as 
an  adopted  Apostle,  even  if  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve. 
Among  Dr  Meinertz's  ai^uments  against  the  view  that  James 
and  the  other  "brothers  and  sisters"  of  the  Lord  were  children 
of  Joseph,  most  of  which  have  been  noted  before,  is  one  that 
may  not  be  so  familiar.  He  draws  attention  to  the  incident 
of  the  visit  to  the  Temple  when  Jesus  was  twelve  years  old. 
Certainly  the  story  in  Luke  betrays  no  knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  a  lat^e  family  in  the  Nazareth  home.  If  it 
had  been  there,  what  became  of  it  when  Mary  and  Joseph 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover?  This,  however, 
is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  young  children  must  have 
been  left  behind  in  many  households. 
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Dr  Meinertz  considers  that  there  are  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  oldest  apologetic  literature 
(p.  64).  He  has  no  doubt  that  Irenaeus  knew  and  used 
the  book  (p.  68).  He  finds  in  the  Clementine  writings  the 
first  instances  of  a  separation  of  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  from  the  Apostle  James  (p.  81).  Of  course  this  is  on 
the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  his  earlier  conclusion 
that  they  are  identified  in  the  New  Testament  It  would 
be  possible  to  point  to  the  Clementine  writings  as  embody- 
ing a  true  tradition  in  the  light  of  which  we  might  read  the 
New  Testament  references.  Dr  Meinertz  agrees  with  Pro- 
fessor Mayor  that  Clement  of  Rome  aimed  at  mediating 
between  Paul  and  James.  At  Rome  Hippolytus  also  knew 
the  Epistle.  Coming  to  Alexandria,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Barnabas  knew  it ;  but  Clement  had  it,  though  he  did  not 
reckon  its  author  to  be  an  Apostle.  Origen  is  the  oldest 
writer  who  is  known  to  have  expressly  cited  the  Epistle 
with  its  author's  name  (p.  102).  The  Alexandrian  Church 
in  the  third  century  well  knew  and  acknowledged  the 
Epistle  (p.  1 1 3).  Summing  up  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Patristic  period,  Dr  Meinertz  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  the  tradition  of  the  apostleship  of  James  was 
preserved,  while  his  relationship  to  the  Redeemer  came  to 
be  forgotten.  During  the  later  Patristic  period  unanimity 
as  to  the  person  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  not  attained. 
In  the  West  the  tendency  grows  to  accept  the  apostleship  of 
James ;  but  in  the  Greek  Church  a  number  follow  Eusebius 
and  Epiphanius  in  not  adopting  this  view  (p.  192). 
Coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  the  Byzan- 
tines, while  highly  valuing  the  Epistle  and  its  author, 
not  reckoning  the  writer  to  be  an  Apostle;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  West,  Gr^ory  of  Tours  strongly  emphasises 
the  apostleship  of  James,  while  at  the  same  time  he  holds 
him  to  have  been  a  son  of  Joseph  ex  olid  uxore  progenitus 
(p.  209> 

Modem  criticism  b^ins  with  Erasmus,  who  prized  the 
Epistle  highly  and  allowed  its  canonical  character,  but 
repudiated  the  Western  traditional  opinion  that  its  author 
was  an  Apostle.     When  Paul  called  the  Lord's  brother  an 
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Apostle,  this  was  only  in  so  far  as  *'  Omnes  ApostoU  dicuntuTy 
qui  Christum  in  came  conspectum  postea  pradicabant " 
(p.  217).  Dr  Meinertz  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
Luther's  statements  concerning  the  Epistle,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  Reformer  attached  a 
higher  value  to  it  than  is  commonly  supposed  (pp.  219-22). 
Osiander,  in  his  commentary,  decided  that  the  Epistle 
was  not  genuine  (p.  227).  Melanchthon  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  James  with  Paul  by  showing  that  they 
had  in  mind  two  different  kinds  of  justification.  The 
generally  accepted  Protestant  conclusion  may  be  given  in 
the  words  of  Tyndale:  "Though  [it]  were  refuted  in  old 
time,  and  denied  of  many  to  be  the  epistle  of  a  very 
apostle,  and  though  also  it  lay  not  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  of  Christ  .  .  .  methinketh  it  ought  of  right  to  be 
taken  for  Holy  Scripture  (p.  236). 

The  last  section  deals  with  the  period  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  day,  and  contains  an  admirable 
summary  of  modern  critical  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
book.  On  page  256,  "Diocletian"  appears  by  a  slip  of 
the  pen  for  "  Domitian."  Walter  F.  Adeney. 

Manchester, 


DAS  COMMA  JOANNEUM,  auf  seine  Herkunft  unter- 
sucht,  von  Dr  Karl  Kunstle.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
1905.     Pp.  64.     2  M, 

In  common  with  many  Catholic  scholars  Professor  Kiinstle 
does  not  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  of 
13th  January  1897  precludes  all  further  consideration  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses^ 
I  John  V.  7.  In  this  monograph,  issued  with  the  imprimatur 
of  Archbishop  Thomas,  he  reopens  the  subject,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  genuineness  of  the  passage 
as  of  determining  where  and  how  it  originated.  After  a 
very  careful  review  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
evidence  points  to  Spain  as  the  country  where  the  disputed 
words  first  made  their  appearance,  and  to  Priscillian  as  their 
originator.     The  verse  was  not  known  to  the  early  Greek 
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Church;  it  is  not  found  in  a  single  Greek  MS.  of  any 
critical  value ;  it  is  not  cited  by  any  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
not  even  by  the  opponents  of  Arius,  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  use  it  had  they  known  it  All  the  MSS.  contain- 
ing it  can  be  shown  to  be  either  Spanish  or  influenced  by 
Spanish  originals ;  and  almost  all  the  writers  citing  it  are 
either  Spanish  or  obtained  it  from  a  collection  of  Trinitarian 
proof-texts  originating  in  Spain.  The  earliest  unambiguous 
occurrence  of  it  is  in  Priscillian,  Liber  Apologeticus  (A.D. 
380),  where  we  read,  '*  Sicut  Johannes  ait :  Tria  sunt  qu£ 
testimonium  dicunt  in  terra,  aqua,  caro  et  sanguis,  et 
haec  tria  in  unum  sunt.  Et  tria  sunt  quae  testi- 
monium dicunt  in  cxlo,  pater  verbum  et  spiritus,  et  haec 
tria  unum  sunt  in  Christo  Jesu."  Here  the  heavenly 
witnesses  follow  the  earthly,  which  Professor  Kiinstle  is  at 
pains  to  show  is  the  correct  order,  being  attested  by  the 
best  MSS.  and  by  all  the  writers  who  cite  both  verses. 
This  indicates  that  verse  7  originated  as  an  interpretative 
gloss  on  verse  8.  He  brings  evidence,  moreover,  to  prove 
that  this  form,  with  the  addition,  viz.,  of  the  words  in 
Christo  Jesu,  is  the  original  form  of  the  gloss.  But  this  is 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  of  Priscillian,  who  denied 
all  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  identified 
Christ  with  God  (Panchristism).  To  Priscillian,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  must  be  attributed  the  origin  of  the  gloss 
in  this  its  original  and  heretical  form.  Afterwards  it  was 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  by  the  omission  of  the  words  in  Christo  Jesu  and 
the  substitution  of  tres  for  tria.  Its  propagation.  Professor 
Kiinstle  thinks,  was  due  to  a  certain  Peregrin  us,  who  issued 
an  emended  edition  of  Priscillian's  Canons,  and  who  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  Spanish  monk  Bachiarius,  who  wrote  his 
LibeUus  dejide  apologeticus  to  satisfy  the  Bishop  of  Rome  of 
his  freedom  from  Priscillianist  views.  While  it  cannot  be 
said  that  every  link  in  the  chain  of  Professor  Kiinstle's 
argument  is  equally  strong,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
made  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  main  thesis. 

Dumfries.  WiLLIAM  Edie. 
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JESUS  SAITH:  Studies  in  some  ''New  Sayings ~  of 
Christ,  by  J.  Warsckauer,  M,A.,  D.Ph,  London:  H.  R. 
AlUnson,  1905.     Pp,  191.     2J.  6rf. 

These  are  a  series  of  Sermons,  preached  at  Clifton  to  a 
Unitarian  congregation,  on  the  more  distinctive  of  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  published  in  1897  and  1904.  Their 
titles  suggest  the  line  taken — "  The  True  Presence,"  "  Fast," 
"Sabbath,"  "Thirst,"  "Wonder,"  "Magnet,"  "Knowledge," 
"  City."  Thus  the  central  and  abiding  idea  of  each  Saying, 
and  of  the  whole  collection,  is  seized  on  and  expounded ; 
and  very  skilfully  and  persuasively  is  it  done,  with  a  real 
religious  glow  which  communicates  itself  even  to  the  reader 
of  the  printed  page.  The  keynote  of  the  whole  is  found 
in  the  presence  of  God  with  man,  touching  which  the 
preacher  exclaims :  "  I  think  it  is  this  that  our  own  age 
needs  most  to  be  reassured  of,  this  sense  which,  when  it 
becomes  lively  in  a  man,  transforms  his  temperament  and 
character  ;  this  knowledge — the  desire  for  which  itself  forms 
part  of  our  endowment  for  infinity — which  alone  is  know- 
ledge in  the  highest  sense."  Similarly,  in  the  final  summary 
of  Jesus'  appeal  in  these  Sayings :  "  Is  it  not  God  thou 
seekest,  and  an  abiding-place,  and  peace  ?  Lo,  I  say,  all  of 
these  are  within  thee,  must  there  be  seen  and  discovered 
first,  ere  they  can  be  found  without.  Be  comforted — be 
guided  to  thyself  ...  In  thy  heart,  O  man,  hath  God  set 
eternity,  in  thy  soul  is  His  Kingdom,  His  City,  His  Temple, 
His  holy  Presence :  there  make  thy  search — there  shalt 
thou  meet  with  Him,  and  having  found  Him  thou 
shalt  rest." 

The  preacher  tends  to  accept  the  sayings  as  more 
authentic  historically  than  we  could  admit  (see  review  of 
Dr  Taylor's  edition  in  the  July  number);  but  that  they 
arq  truly  authentic  spiritually,  as  issues  of  Jesus'  own  spirit 
working  in  true  disciples,  these  sermons  themselves  help  to 
make  manifest.  Incidentally  we  may  observe  that  the 
view  of  Jesus'  Person  inspiring  the  preacher  and  his  reading 
of  life  IS  a  very  lofty  one — that,  in  fact,  of  the  Sayings 
themselves  rather  than  of  traditional  Unitarianism.     ''  How," 
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he  asks,  "  can  we  look  otherwise  than  with  the  wonder  of 
reverence,  the  awe  of  admiration,  upon  the  Bearer  of  the 
message?"  To  him,  as  to  the  Christians  represented  by 
these  Sayings,  Jesus  seems  to  incarnate  "  the  mystic  Lc^os, 
the  Word  of  God,  who  from  the  b^inning  was  with  God, 
and  relatively  to  man  was  God,  inasmuch  as  He  made 
known  the  Unknown,  brought  the  Incomprehensible  within 
the  bounds  of  human  comprehension."  This  note  in  the 
Sermons  is  perhaps  significant  of  a  tendency  towards  a 
religious  eirenican  between  a  wing  of  Unitarians  and  a  cer- 
tain type  of  those  who  belong  to  the  other  theological  camp 
— without,  however,  regarding  its  metaphysics  as  adequate  or 
of  the  essence  of  revelation.  Vernon  Bartlet. 

Oxford, 


{a)  DIE      ENNEADISCHEN      UND      HEBDOMA- 
DISCHEN    FRISTEN    UND  WOCHEN    DER 

ALTESTEN  GRIECHEN.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  ver?- 
leichenden  Chronologie  und  Zahlenm]rstik  {des  XXL 
Bandes  der  Abhandlungen  der  philologisch-historiscken 
Klasse  der  KonigL  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften^  Nr.  IV,\  by  W,  H,  Roscher,  Leipzig:  Teubner^ 
1903.  3  ^' 
(b)  DIE  SIEBEN,  UND  NEUNZAHL  IM  KULTUS 
UND  MYTHUS  DER  GRIECHEN.  Nebst 
einem  Anhang^  Nachtr^ge  zu  den  *^  Enneadischen 
und  hebdomadischen  Fristen  und  Wochen" 
cnthaltend  (des  XXLV.  Bandes  der  AbhandL  d,  phil.- 
historischen  KL  d,  Kan.  S,  G.  d,  IViss.,  Nr.  /.),  fy  the 
Same.    Leipzig:  Teubner^  1904.    i^  M. 

These  erudite  essays,  the  second  of  which  supports  and 
supplements  its  predecessor,  form  a  fresh  instalment  of  the 
results  thrown  up  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  per- 
sistent researches  into  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
moral  and  religious  symbolism  attaching  to  numbers  in 
ancient  Greece  and  elsewhere.  The  essays  are  really  richer 
than  their  titles  suggest.  For  while  the  calendar  and  cults 
of  ancient  Hellas  are  the  main  topic  of  discussion,  the 
illustrative  materials  are   drawn   from    other   nations   and 
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countries  as  well,  including  the  Celts  and  Mexicans,  so  that 
these  pages  contain  data  of  importance  for  the  student  of 
comparative  religion  and  anthropology.  And  even  the 
numbers  7  and  9  do  not  exhaust  Herr  Roscher's  interest 
In  his  desire  to  treat  them  adequately  he  embraces  other 
divisions  of  the  month  or  year,  the  result  being  that  his 
range  is  actually  wider  than  that  covered  by  treatises  like 
those  of  Von  Andrian  on  the  sacred  number  7,  or  of  Usener 
upon  the  ancient  conception  of  3  and  the  Trinity.  To 
those  who  have  worked  with  the  Lexicon  der  Mythologies 
the  author's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  sound  and  independent 
scholarship. 

One  object  of  {a)  is  to  contest  the  prevailing  view  that 
the  sacred  character  of  7  in  primitive  civilisation  was  derived 
ultimately  from  the  number  of  the  planets.  This  Babylonian 
astrological  hypothesis — though  even  in  Babylonia  the 
quadripartite  division  of  the  month  was  not  originally  a 
product  of  the  planetary  system — Roscher  claims  to  have 
seriously  shaken,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  at 
least  shown  it  is  not  the  only  explanation  possible.  His 
own  theory,  supported  by  curious  and  fascinating  lore,  is 
that  the  month  was  soon  divided  for  convenience  into  four 
quarters  of  7  days  each,  and  that  this  practical  partition 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  number  7  becoming  sacro- 
sanct A  further  question  rises  here,  i,e.  as  to  the  use  of 
the  number  4.  But  Roscher  omits  to  notice  this,  just  as  he 
fails  to  use,  in  connection  with  9,  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Rhys  that  the  Celtic  week  of  9  nights  rose  from  the  practice 
of  counting  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  instead  of  from 
any  lunar  observations  ("Celtic  Heathendom,"  pp.  363  f.). 

As  Kant  once  pointed  out,  the  week  of  9  days  resulted 
from  the  tripartite  division  of  the  month  as  the  period  of 
the  visible  moon  (27  days),  whereas  the  week  of  7  days 
implied  the  larger  month  of  29^  days,  reckoned  from  one 
new  moon  to  another.  Other  divisions,  notably  (cf.  Rev.  ii. 
ID,  etc)  that  of  the  10  days'  week  (pp.  8  f),  fall  to  be 
noted.  But  Roscher  devotes  himself  to  proving,  with  an 
embarrassing  wealth  of  quotations  and  references,  that  the 
7-day   and    the   9-day    weeks  were   the    rough  primitive 
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divisions ;  while  incidentally  he  explains  how  the  cognate 
sanctity  of  these  numbers  was  bound  up  with  the  ancient 
belief  in  a  mysterious  influence  excited  by  certain  phases 
(connected  with  7  and  9  days  or  months)  of  the  moon  over 
oi^^ic  life.  The  moon  was  not  simply,  to  the  Indo* 
Germanic  races,  the  measure  of  time;  she  wielded  some 
potent  sway  over  life  itself  (pp.  17,  18,  72,  73  ;  cf.,  €.g,, 
Deut  xxxiii.  14).  See  Gunkel  in  the  Christliche  Welt, 
xvii.  811,  on  Matt  xvii.  15,  for  a  strange  Babylonian 
instance  of  this  belief.  As  for  the  prestige  of  7  among  the 
Jews,  one  might  add  to  Roscher's  evidence  Dr  Blau's  Das 
altjudische  Zauberwesen  (1898),  p.  86. 

The  r6Ie  of  7  and  9  in  the  religious  cults  of  Greece  is 
the  subject  of  {b),  particularly  in  connection  with  the  myths 
and  rites  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus.  The  accumulated  proofs 
from  early  classical  literature  are  held  by  Roscher  to  con- 
verge irresistibly  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  prestige  of 
these  numbers  owed  nothing  originally  to  Babylonia,  which 
did  not  extend  the  filaments  of  her  astro-theology  to  Greece 
till  after  the  age  of  Pythagoras.  And  long  ere  then  these 
numbers  had  enjoyed  a  mystic  vogue,  as  real  as  in  Babylonia 
and  Palestine.  Roscher  inclines  upon  the  whole  to  give  7 
the  priority  over  9  in  Greece,  particularly  in  Boeotia  and 
Eubcea.  It  is  curious,  he  observes,  how  insignificant  was 
the  rdle  of  7  among  the  Romans;  more  curious  that  a 
nation  like  the  Greeks  were  so  long  of  recognising  the 
number  of  the  planets. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  Roscher's  interests  do  not 
lead  him  across  biblical  territory,  for  the  Semitic  use  of 
these  numbers  obviously  depends  upon  the  Babylonian  cultus 
and  civilisation.  On  p.  86  of  (^),  however,  there  is  a  note 
of  the  Old  Testament  references  to  7  days,  and  on 
p.  50  of  the  same  pamphlet  he  hesitates  a  little  about  con- 
necting the  dragon  of  Rev.  xii.  with  the  Lernaean  hydra, 
on  the  ground  that  the  former  is  not  a  water-snake.  But 
surely  the  allusion  in  Rev.  xii.  1 5  suggests  a  water-snake ; 
while,  even  if  the  dragon  goes  back  to  the  mythical  dragon 
of  the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  there  is  no  need  to  hesitate 
long  about  collating  it  with  the  Lemaean  hydra,  particularly 
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in  view  of  the  obvious  Greek,  and  even  Asiatic,  origin  for 
the  myth  underlying  the  whole  chapter.  The  allusion  in 
Rev.  ix.  ID  is  to  a  fact  of  natural  history  rather  than  to  any 
mysterious  period  (cf.  (Jb),  p.  102),  and  the  other  apocal)rptical 
numbers  are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  Babylonian 
or  Zoroastrian  elements  in  the  s}mcretistic  tradition  of  the 
current  eschatology.  James  Moffatt. 

Dundonald. 


COMPENDIOUS  SYRIAC  GRAMMAR,  by  Theodor 
Noldeke^  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages^  University  of 
StrcLSsburg.  With  a  Table  of  Characters^  by  fulius 
Euting.  Translated  {with  the  sanction  of  the  Author) 
from  the  Second  and  Improved  German  Edition^  by  fames 
A,  Crichton^  D.D,  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate^  1904. 
Pp.  xxxiv.,  336.     iZs.  nett. 

NOldeke'S  Syriac  Grammar  is,  without  question,  the  best 
book  of  its  kind.  As  it  is  the  work  of  an  acknowledged 
master  of  the  language,  who  has  drawn  his  material  from 
original  sources,  it  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  accuracy ;  and 
as  it  is  an  independent  work  and  not  an  adaptation  of  any 
former  grammar,  the  author  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
unity  and  consistency  of  arrangement  and  plan  of  treatment, 
the  benefit  of  which  to  the  student  is  very  considerable.  The 
Syntax,  in  particular,  is  "  based  wholly  upon  original  authors 
belonging  to  the  age  in  which  Syriac  was  an  absolutely 
living  speech,"  and  will  be  found  not  only  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  previous  grammars,  but  an  excellent 
basis  for  the  study  of  comparative  Semitic.  English-speaking 
students  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr  Crichton  for  the 
labour  he  has  bestowed  on  this  translation.  Although,  as 
he  says,  many  students  of  Syriac  may  be  able  to  read  the 
original  German  for  themselves,  it  is  always  more  or  less  of 
an  inconvenience  to  have  the  mind  exercised  on  two  foreign 
languages  at  the  same  moment,  and  a  book  so  compendious 
as  this  should  be  of  easy  reference. 

The  first  edition  of  Noldeke's  grammar  was  published  in 
1880;  the  second  edition,  notably  enriched  by  additional 
proof  passages  from  the  Syriac  Bible,  appeared  in  1898,  and 
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Dr  Crichton  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  author's  further 
revision,  so  that  the  English  edition  has  a  certain  superiority 
over  the  German,  even  in  the  matter.  It  has  also  certain 
improvements  in  the  form  which  will  be  found  to  enhance 
its  practical  utility.  The  very  complete  Table  of  Contents 
is  not  only  given,  as  in  the  original,  but  is  also  exhibited,  in 
its  individual  details,  in  the  form  of  mai^nal  rubrics  attached 
to  the  various  paragraphs.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance in  a  work  which  is  a  Thesaurus  of  grammatical  material ; 
for,  as  the  author  himself  says,  the  division  into  paragraphs 
aims  in  no  wise  at  logical  consistency,  and  still  less  is  this  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  process  of  sub-division.  The  rubrics 
will  go  far  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  connection 
and  to  facilitate  reference.  Another  improvement  intro- 
duced by  Dr  Crichton  is  an  index  of  all  the  passages  quoted 
or  referred  to,  which  is  wanting  in  the  original 

Dr  Crichton  has  performed  his  task  with  rare  industry 
and  complete  success,  showing  at  every  point  his  thorough 
competence  as  a  translator  and  his  intelligent  mastery  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  If,  at  a  rare  interval,  an  unusual  turn  of 
phraseology  appears,  it  is  not  because  the  translator  is  at- 
tempting to  cover  over  a  vague  conception  by  an  indefinite- 
ness  of  expression,  but  because  he  is  scrupulously  endeavour- 
ing to  convey  in  English  all  that  is  implied  in  the  original. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  appearance  and  ''  get- 
up  "  of  the  book  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  printing 
maintains  the  credit  of  the  well-known  house  of  Drugulin, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  typ(^praphical 
errors  are  inconsiderable.  To  the  serious  student  of  Syriac 
the  Grammar  of  Noldeke  is  indispensable;  and  even  the 
beginner,  who  already  knows  his  Hebrew,  will  find  the  book 
the  safest  of  all  guides.  James  Robertson. 

Glasgow. 

ROMAN  SOCIETY  FROM  NERO  TO  MARCUS 
AURELIUS,  by  Samuel  DiU,  MA.  London:  Mac- 
millan  &r  Co.^  1905.     i6s. 

Professor  Dill  may  well  be  called  a  humanist,  as  he  has 
made  the  history  of  a  period  of  the  early  empire  full  of 
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human  interest  by  showing  us  the  people.  The  ordinary 
reader  of  the  present  day,  like  the  gentle  reader  of  a  former 
time,  may  know  the  history  of  the  emperors,  the  notable 
men,  and  the  outstanding  events  of  the  century  from  Nero 
to  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  they  are  few  who  understand  the 
spiritual  movements  which  affected  the  society  of  the  period. 
Professor  Dill  shows  us  the  aristocracy  and  the  freedmen 
and  "  the  world  of  the  satirist " ;  and  shows  us  also  muni- 
cipal life  and  plebeian  life.  In  Part  III.  of  the  book  there 
are  chapters  on  the  philosophic  director,  the  philosophic 
missionary,  and  the  philosophic  theologian  ;  while  in  the 
last  section  superstition  and  the  idea  of  immortality  are 
dealt  with,  as  also  such  special  subjects  as  I  sis  and  Serapis 
and  the  religion  of  Mithra.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to 
the  student  of  early  Church  History.  The  explanation  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Roman  world  by  Christianity  is  a  com- 
plex problem,  which  requires  for  its  solution  an  under- 
standing not  only  of  Christianity,  but  also  of  Roman 
civilization.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  superior  to  the 
pagan  religions  which  it  overthrew,  and  obviously,  for  the 
demonstration,  a  knowledge  of  these  religions  is  needed. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  that  we  should  inquire  how  far  the 
success  of  Christianity  was  affected  by  an  intellectual  and» 
perhaps  consequently,  a  moral  degeneration  of  the  Roman 
world  in  the  ages  which  preceded  that  of  Constantine.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  we  are  apt  to  forget,  in  our  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  of  the  missionary  succes^rs  of  the 
apostles,  that  paganism  in  the  period  of  the  Antonines  did 
try  to  give  a  gospel  to  the  people ;  and  hence  it  is  needful 
for  us  to  see  the  labours  of  the  philosophic  missionaries, 
even  though  a  spiritual  degeneration  of  Paganism  is  to  be 
considered  a  factor  in  the  advance  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  a  study  of  the  rise  of  Christian 
theolc^y  requires  us  to  turn  to  the  philosophic  theologians 
who,  if  their  systems  passed  away  without  direct  permanent 
effect  on  the  thought  of  the  world,  influenced  the  methods 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Church.  Professor  Dill  will 
certainly  assist   the    student    of    Church    History   in   the 
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inquiries  which  are  relevant  parts  of  his  task.  The  book 
deals  with  subjects  which,  as  said,  are  full  of  human  interest ; 
and  which  in  themselves  prevent  the  pages  from  ever  being 
dull.  There  are  occasionally  unneeded  repetitions  ;  but  the 
book  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  with  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  period  with  which  he  deals. 
St  Andrews.  JOHN  Herkless. 


THE  HISTORIC  MARTYRS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH,  by  Arthur  James  Mason,  D,D,  ivo, 
London:  Longmans ,  Green  &  Co.,  1905.  Pp*  434. 
loj.  6d,  nett 

Dr  Mason  says  "  this  book  is  not  written  for  the  learned 
world,  but  to  introduce  to  the  ordinary  reader  some  of  the 
most  trustworthy  of  the  records  of  the  primitive  martyrs 
and  confessors."  The  author's  critical  apparatus  is  not 
shown  except  in  its  results ;  but  it  has  been  used  to  select 
narratives  which,  he  says,  may  be  considered  historically 
true.  Even  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  will  wonder  how 
much  is  legend  and  how  much  is  historical  truth  in  the 
records  included  in  this  volume.  Legends  are  valuable  as 
historical  evidence,  since  they  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
impressions  left  on  contemporaries  by  the  heroes  of  the 
legends;  but  otherwise,  it  is  obvious,  legends  are  not 
historically  true.  If,  then,  we  leave  out  of  account  every 
critical  problem  which  these  records  suggest,  we  will  find 
them  full  of  interest  They  show  us  the  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm of  the  martyrs,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  in 
the  early  ages  of  faith ;  and  they  tell  the  story  of  the 
sufferings  of  men  and  women  whose  names  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  history  and  literature.  The  narratives,  which  are 
full  of  incident  and  in  their  English  form  well-written,  ought 
to  be  of  value  to  the  ordinary  reader,  for  whom  they  are 
intended ;  and  others  besides  the  ordinary  reader  will  find 
them  of  use,  since  they  illustrate,  as  a  collection,  the  general 
history  of  the  early  Church,  and  throw  light  on  the  histories 
of  individual  churches.  JOHN  HERKLESS. 
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SAINT  PATRICK.  The  Life  of  St  Patrick  and  his 
Place  in  History,  by  J,  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Lon-- 
don:  Macmillan,  1 905.     %vo.     Pp.  xv.,  404.     12^.  nett 

Although  the  foremost  saint  of  Ireland  has  appeared  to 
some  readers  to  be  as  nebulous  as  Orion  or  as  mythical  as 
Prometheus,  Patrick  has  never  wanted  enthusiastic  biographers 
to  represent  him  as  a  real  personage  who  displayed  some  of 
the  noblest  virtues  and  activities  of  the  Celtic  or  British  race. 
The  latest  illustrator  of  a  life  and  career  which  have  created 
as  much  speculation  and  divergent  opinion  as  almost  any 
other  hero  of  primitive  times  is  Professor  Bury  of  Cambridge. 
His  method  is  the  severely  critical  one  of  a  practical  literary 
anatomist,  who  first  dissects  all  the  remains  of  the  supposed 
humanity  he  is  dealing  with,  and  thereafter  reconstructs  in  his 
mind's  eye  by  a  sure  inductive  process  a  substantial  image 
and  likeness  of  a  man  within  a  framework  of  circumstantials. 
Thus  reappears  with  certified  baptismal  certificate,  Patricius 
Magonus  Sucatus,  or,  in  other  words,  Patrick  Maun,  the 
warlike.  Where  Bannaventa  lay,  where  Patrick  was  bom, 
the  learned  author  cannot,  any  more  than  previous  bio- 
graphers, declare,  although  he  is  ready  to  discard  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  Heinrich  Zimmer  (Berlin)  that  it 
was  Daventry,  in  order  to  accept  the  conjecture  of  Professor 
Rh^s  that  Banwen  in  Glamorganshire  may  have  been  the 
maritime  scene  of  Patrick's  advent  The  long-cherished 
idea  that  in  Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  Patrick  was  bom  to 
the  Roman  decurion  Calpumius  and  his  wife,  Concessa,  need 
not  yet  be  dismissed  for  the  spectral  "  weiss-nicht-wo "  of 
uncertain  professors,  and  certainly  not  till  a  leamed  antiquary 
in  Glasgow,  who  believes  that  he  has  indisputable  facts  to 
produce,  has  interpreted  the  place-names  round  Alcluith  or 
Dumbarton  favourably  to  his  contention  that  Patrick  was 
born  in  Caledonian  Britain,  circa  A.D.  389.  Under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Christian  Church  was  Patrick  bom,  his  father 
being  a  deacon  and  his  grandfather  a  presbyter,  both  being 
of  that  class  which  formerly  gave  so  many  ecclesiastics  to 
the  Scottish  Church — "  the  bonnet  lairds,"  or  smaller  landed 
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proprietors.  A  Christian  upbringing  imbued  him  with  a 
proper  fidelity  to  the  Roman  Empire,  then  in  the  throes  of 
barbaric  war.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  even 
Irish  buccaneers  galled  the  northern  flanks  of  the  decadent 
Empire,  and,  like  the  later  Galls  and  Insigalls,  ran  their 
galleys  into  western  lochs  to  net  the  coveted  youths,  maids, 
and  other  loot  of  the  semi-cultured  Britains.  In  one  of  these 
inroads,  Calpumius  had  the  fate  of  the  man  of  Uz,  hfs  home- 
stead ravaged,  and  Patrick  stolen  away.  Seventeen  years 
of  age,  slave,  and  herd  of  swine  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Miss, 
in  the  Pictland  of  Connaught,  this  youth,  like  the  Prodigal 
Son,  came  to  himself  and  was  converted.  He  escaped,  joined 
a  wild  crew  of  sailors,  and  found  himself  a  wanderer  in  the 
devastated  parts  of  Gaul,  where  again  he  escaped  from  his 
heathen  companions. 

Sceptics  who  doubt  the  much  later  story  of  Fleance 
finding  refuge  in  Brittany  and  returning  to  found  the 
Stewart  family  will  be  surprised  to  see  Professor  Bury's 
cogent  reasons  for  accepting  the  statement  that  Patrick 
next  found  a  retreat  in  the  famous  monastery  on  the  Isle  of 
L^rins  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  became  enamoured 
of  the  monastic  life.  Here  he  received  the  impulse  to 
become  a  missionary  and  to  return  to  Erin,  as  he  did. 
But  realising  ordination  to  be  necessary,  he  crossed  again 
to  Gaul,  to  Auxerre,  where  Bishop  Amator  made  him 
deacon.  There  that  legendary  missioner,  Palladius,  or  St 
Paldy  of  many  a  Scots'  Fair,  crossed  his  path.  Professor 
Zimmer  thinks  that  Patrick  and  Paldy  were  the  same 
person ;  Professor  Bury,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
Palladius  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  binding  Ireland  to 
Rome  (p.  57),  and  that  not  till  Palladius  died  in  432  was 
Patrick  consecrated  a  bishop  to  the  Scots  in  his  room.  This 
is  quite  in  line  with  the  conclusion  of  Archbishop  James 
Usher  that  Patrick  regarded  Rome  with  reverence,  but  goes 
further  than  Usher,  who  could  not  accept  the  view  that 
Patrick  recognised  any  imperial  authority  in  the  Roman  See 
("  A  Discourse  of  the  Religion,  etc.,"  p.  66). 

Professor  Bury  gives  a  very  concise  and  educative  account 
of  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  Ireland  when  Patrick 
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began  to  undermine  the  heathen  cults  and  replace  them  by 
Christianity.  What  is  definitely  known  on  an  obscure  depart- 
ment of  archaeology  is  lucidly  stated,  and  with  the  guidance  of 
facts  one  can  discern  Patrick,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Chieftain  Dichu,  mounting  the  Dun  of  Lethglasse  in  the 
"island  plains''  of  Dalaradia,  and  summoning  the  new 
votaries  into  the  Sabhall^  or  cattle-shed,  which  was  the  first 
church  he  established  there.  Professor  Bury  has  no  doubt 
regarding  the  existence  of  the  personages  who  pass  like 
shadows  through  the  ancient  biographies  of  St  Patrick,  all 
of  which  are  critically  examined  for  our  benefit.  The  sub- 
stance of  these,  found  in  the  Appendices,  yields  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  statements  given  in  the  text  The  sources  are 
appraised  at  their  value  and  made  to  serve  their  purpose  to 
the  uttermost  The  exposing  of  the  sources,  the  direction 
of  the  streams  of  facts,  and  the  grouping  of  all  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  that  have  flowed  down  these  fifteen  centuries^ 
exhibit  the  masterly  art  of  an  expert  historian,  who  really 
places  a  wonderful  man  on  ''  the  Isle  of  Saints."  His  plain 
and  severe  narrative  hurries  the  reader  on  like  a  romance. 
The  conquest  of  northern  Ireland  for  Christ  is  a  beautiful 
story  as  told  in  this  work.  It  further  details  how  Patrick, 
like  the  greater  Apostle,  must  needs  see  Rome,  where  "  he 
was  approved  in  the  Catholic  faith,"  and  whence  he  returned 
to  Ireland  bearing  relics  of  the  saints  and  the  papal  blessing. 
Thereafter  Patrick  founded  Armagh,  A.D.  444.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  most  distinguished  successor  of 
Patrick  in  that  Church,  James  Usher,  would  not  have  homo- 
logated all  that  the  Professor  wishes  us  to  believe  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  See  of  Peter  in  Ireland.  That  famous 
chapter  (ix.)  in  Usher's  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Controversie  .  .  .  touching 
the  celebration  of  Easter,"  would  rather  suggest  that  the 
voice  of  Rome  was  not  the  voice  of  God  in  St  Patrick's  day 
in  the  Irish  Church.  For  while  the  modem  authority  thinks 
Patrick  could  not  have  repudiated  the  dicta  of  Rome,  Usher 
asserted  {Discourse,  p.  73)  that  "The  Northern  Irish  and 
Albanian  Scottish,  on  the  other  side,  made  little  reckoning 
of  the  authority,  either  of  Bishop  or  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 
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The  former  does  not  burke  any  reference  which  can  elucidate 
this  vexed  question  of  the  early  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is 
a  sane  account  we  have  of  ''a  strong  personality  and  a 
spiritual  nature "  in  this  ''  homo  unius  libril'  who  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  designated  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  The  place 
in  history  which  Professor  Bury  in  his  final  chapter  assigns 
to  St  Patrick  is  that  of  an  organiser  and  continuator  of 
ecclesiastical  work  rather  than  an  inaugurator  of  a  new  faith 
in  a  pagan  land,  although  the  saint  subdued  paganism  by 
Christianity  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  secured  the  new 
faith  in  a  stronghold  from  which  it  could  not  be  ousted  by 
hostile  forces.  This  work  contends  for  the  view  that  Patrician 
ecclesiasticism  was  entirely  in  concord  with  the  work  and 
methods  moved  from  the  centre  Church  in  Rome,  and  not 
tainted  with  those  eccentricities  which  in  after  times  made 
Irish  Catholicism  tend  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  huge 
moving  mass  that  revolved  round  the  chair  of  Peter.  Patrick 
never  felt  that  centrifugal  force,  the  author  maintains,  but 
was  a  Constitutionalist  and  Centralist  in  regard  to  religion. 

Of  the  four  hundred  pages  in  this  excellent  biography 
one-half  is  occupied  with  elaborate  notes,  which  remind  us 
of  the  accurate  work  of  that  Celtic  master,  Dr  Reeves,  where 
every  difficult  point  or  allusion  is  carefully  expiscated,  so 
that  any  reader  can  judge  for  himself  the  grounds  of  the 
author's  assertions.  They  embody  all  that  is  known  re- 
garding Patrick's  own  literary  works,  and  also  those  valuable 
biographies  of  him  preserved  from  early  times. 

Rothesay.  James  King  Hewison. 


LUTHER'S  LEBEN,  by  Adolf  Hausrath.    Berlin,  1904. 
2  vols. ;  XV.,  580 ;  504  pp.     8vo.     16  M. 

Another  Life  of  Luther!  Not  a  popular  compilation 
based  on  other  men's  work,  not  a  monograph  on  some 
particular  episode  in  Luther's  career,  but  a  complete  memoir 
written  by  a  man  who  has  worked  over  for  himself  all  the 
original  sources !  It  makes  the  third  of  its  kind  within 
eleven  years.     Kolde's  book  was  more  than  justified  by  the 
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interesting  and  fresh  study  of  the  times  immediately  pre- 
ceding Luther's  advent,  published  in  his  Die  Deutschen 
Augustiner-Congregation  und  Johann  von  Staupitz  (Gotha, 
1879),  and  by  the  fact  that  he  alone  of  Luther's  biographers 
has  attempted  to  show  the  religious  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded Luther  in  his  youth.  His  work  is  the  indispensable 
complement  of  Kostlin's.  Berger  insisted  that  Luther's 
biographers  had  paid  slight  attention  to  the  social  life  lying 
around  Luther,  and  in  this  way  justified  his  Martin  Luther 
in  kulturgeschichtlicher  DarsteUung  (Berlin,  1895).  Haus- 
rath's  point  of  view  is  different  In  an  energetic  preface  he 
insists  that  Luther's  personal  life  is  the  real  confession  of 
faith  for  Grerman  Protestants.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
and  other  confessions,  offspring  as  they  were  of  the  living 
experience  of  the  men  of  the  age  which  produced  them — the 
life-blood  of  their  hearts  as  well  as  of  their  brains— <lo  not 
now  appeal  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  They 
belong  more  or  less  to  the  past  No  one  is  nowadays 
converted  by  reading  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  even  by 
perusing  its  Apology.  "  But  Luther's  heroic  personality  has 
made  millions  of  good  Protestants." 

Besides,  there  are  men  like  Father  Denifle  (Luther  und 
Lutherthum,  Mainz,  1904),  who  hunt  through  the  sixty- 
seven  volumes  of  the  Erlangen  edition  of  Luther's  works 
and  then  expend  as  much  labour  on  the  collection  of  his 
Latin  writings,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  down  all  the  coarse 
words  and  expressions  common  enough  in  the  age  of  Geiler 
of  Keysersberg,  Murner,  and  Rabelais,  in  order  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  Luther's  ideal  of  life  was  not  much  higher 
than  that  of  a  pig.  This  is  always  the  view  of  Luther  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  tried  to  impress  upon  its 
faithful  people.  How  often  has  one  discovered  in  talking 
with  the  parish  priests  in  upland  Apennine  villages  that  the 
only  thing  they  knew  about  Luther  was  that  he  had  been  a 
monk  who  had  left  his  convent  to  marry  a  nun  ?  Germany 
is  full  of  writers,  Romanists,  who  gather  all  the  venomous 
gossip  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  retail  it  with  relish.  Haus- 
rath  therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  present  anew  to  the 
Qerman  people  a  vivid  picture  of  their  national  hero.     Per- 
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haps  he  overestimates  the  power  of  detraction.  These 
advocati  Diaboli  have  their  uses.  The  utmost  they  generally 
contrive  to  do  is  to  show  that  a  man  may  be  justly  held  to 
be  a  national  hero  though  he  has  a  few  warts  on  his  face,  and 
that  the  critics  have  not  plummet  lines  in  their  possession 
long  enough  to  measure  the  depths  of  the  men  whom 
nations  produce  to  be  their  leaders  in  the  grave  crises  of 
their  history.  Besides,  a  learned  Dominican  who  has  ex- 
pended much  ponderous  scholarship  to  prove  that  Meister 
Eckhart,  the  great  mystic,  was  destitute  of  orig^inality,  and 
that  Nicholas  of  Basel  never  existed,  evidently  possesses 
more  out-of-the-way  information  than  sober  judgment  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Denifle's  attack  has  drawn  forth  this  life  of 
Luther. 

Hausrath  has  already  made  three  very  creditable  con- 
tributions to  the  voluminous  Luther  literature.  His  little 
books  on  Luther^s  Romfahrt,  nach  einem  glnchzeitigen  PUger- 
buck  (Berlin,  1894)  and  Luthet^s  Bekehrung  (1896)  were 
remarkably  good  ;  and  his  monograph,  Aleander  und  Luther 
auf  dem  Reichstage  zu  Worms  (Berlin,  1897),  was  by  far  the 
best  of  the  many  on  that  episode. 

The  author  has  naturally  incorporated  the  material  of 
those  monographs  in  his  present  volumes,  and  the  chapters 
are  fresh  and  new.  For  example,  we  have  for  the  first  time 
the  correct  version  of  the  striking  scene  which  happened 
when  Luther  left  the  audience  hall  on  his  second  appear- 
ance before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Most  authors  take  their 
information  from  Aleander's  letters,  written  during  the  Diet, 
as  I  confess  that  I  did  in  my  chapter  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History,  I  had  not  noticed  the 
description  of  Carjaval  (an  eye-witness),  until  it  was  too  late. 
As  Luther  was  leaving  the  hall  the  Germans,  nobles  and 
delegates  from  the  towns,  ringed  him  round  to  protect  him, 
and  as  they  passed  out  they  all,  and  Luther  in  the  midst  of 
them,  "thrust  forward  an  arm  and  raised  the  hand  high 
above  the  head,  in  the  way  that  a  Grerman  landsknecht  did 
when  he  had  struck  a  victorious  blow,  or  that  a  German 
knight  did  when  he  had  unhorsed  his  opponent  in  the 
tourney;   and  thus  they  escorted  him   to   his   lodgings" 
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(Wrede,  Deutsche  Reickstagsakten  unter  Kaiser  Karl  V.<, 
ii.  636).  Hausrath  has  for  the  first  time  described  the 
scene  correctly. 

The  author  begins  with  a  picture  of  Luther  knocking  at 
the  convent  gate  in  Erfurt,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  book 
is  to  carry  the  reader  on  from  one  picture  to  another — child 
life  in  a  miner's  house ;  school  life  at  Mansfeld,  Magdeburg, 
and  Eisenach ;  college  life  at  Erfurt.  He  exhausts  all  the 
stores  of  contemporary  knowledge  to  fill  in  from  information 
taken  from  Universitycustoms,conventusages,old  biographies, 
contemporary  chronicles  and  folk-songs,  the  sketch  outlines 
given  in  Luther's  own  writings,  and  especially  in  his  letters. 
Others  tell  us  about  Luther's  journey  to  Rome,  and  discuss 
with  more  or  less  full  information  the  reasons  of  the  journey. 
Hausrath  gives  us  as  much  information,  but  in  addition  he 
makes  us  see  Luther  and  his  soctus  itinerarius  on  the  road — 
the  two  monks  not  walking  side  by  side  beguiling  the  way 
with  friendly  conversation ;  but  the  one  behind  the  other,  in 
their  robes,  cord,  sandals,  and  cowls,  muttering  prayers  as 
they  traversed  the  Alpine  valleys  or  trudged  across  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy. 

Tetzel,  Murner,  Emser,  Aleander,  Cajetan,  and  other 
opponents  in  the  Indulgence  are  sketched  with  a  few 
graphic  touches.  The  light  controversial  and  satirical  litera- 
ture which  abounded  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Luther's 
long  fight  with  Rome  is  used  with  a  fulness  to  be  found  in 
no  other  history  of  the  period  save  that  of  von  Bezold.  A 
special  chapter  is  devoted  to  Luther  as  a  poet,  and  the 
home  life  of  the  Reformer  is  described  in  a  very  charming 
way.  Dr  Hausrath  does  full  justice  to  Catherine  von  Bora's 
capacities  as  a  house-wife,  but  he  fails  to  appreciate  how 
thoroughly  Luther  trusted  her  intelligence,  in  spite  of  the 
ways  in  which  he  chaffed  her.  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
fact,  not  mentioned  by  our  author,  that  almost  the  only 
passage  in  which  Luther  does  an3rthing  like  justice  to  the 
view  which  Zwingli  held  about  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  Our  author,  however,  has  done 
well  to  make  emphatic  the  political  differences  which  did  as 
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much  to  separate  Luther  from  Zwingli  as  the  theological. 
The  Marburg  colloquy  in  1529  might  have  ended  like  the 
conference  at  Wittenberg  in  1536,  had  Luther  not  known 
that  it  was  Schappeler,  a  friend  of  Zwingli's,  who  at  Mem- 
mingen  helped  to  organise  some  of  the  bands  in  the  Peasants' 
War,  and  persuaded  them  to  justify  their  rising  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation.  That  was  what  Luther  could 
neither  foi^ive  nor  foi^et 

In  dealing  with  the  two  great  stains  on  Luther's  other- 
wise noble  life,  I  think  that  Dr  Hausrath  does  not  justify 
his  hero  so  completely  as  he  imagines.  Granted  all  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  which  surrounded  the  writing  of  what 
Dr  Hausrath  calls  the  "  wild  booklet  Against  the  murdering 
thieving  hordes  of  Peasants^'  written  in  "  Munzer's  own 
language  " — ^written  while  Luther's  mind  was  full  of  Munzer's 
calls  to  slaughter,  when  the  danger  was  at  its  height,  with 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  turmoil  in  eye  and  ear,  while  it 
still  hung  in  the  balance  whether  the  insurgent  bands  might 
not  carry  all  before  them — can  anything  excuse  the  words 
''  Whoever  can,  should  knock  down,  strangle,  stab  such  [the 
insurgent  peasants]  publicly  or  privately,  and  think  nothing 
so  venomous,  pernicious,  and  devilish  as  an  insurgent "  ?  Dr 
Hausrath  seems  to  think  that  Luther's  readiness  to  face  any 
danger  to  persuade  the  peasants  to  lay  down  their  arms  was 
a  justification.     I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Then  as  to  the  other — the  justification  of  the  bigamy  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse — Dr  Hausrath  does  not  seem  to  see 
what  the  worst  part  of  Luther's  conduct  was.  It  is  quite 
true  that  bigamy  was  permitted  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  only 
a  few  years  before  the  Landgrave  appealed  to  Luther ;  it  is 
true  that  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Mainz's  "  harem  "  was 
worse  than  bigamy ;  it  is  true  that,  with  all  the  scandals  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  Roman  Catholics  are  not  the  persons  to 
stone  Luther  for  his  fault  But  will  anything  excuse  the 
following  sentence  in  the  notorious  paper  signed  by  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  Bucer :  "  Wherefore  such  a  marriage  ought 
to  be  kept  secret.  ...  If  it  be  known,  the  dispensation 
becomes  to  ipso  invalid  "  ? 

The  book  is  evidently  not  meant  for  professional  students. 
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References  are  given  sparingly.  The  table  of  contents  is  so 
meagre  that  it  is  almost  useless,  and  there  is  no  index.  The 
style  is  clear  and  bright,  and  the  book  is  as  interesting  *'  as 
a  novel."  It  is  a  capital  piece  of  work,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  already  in  its  third  thousand. 
Glasgow.  T.  M.  Lindsay. 

DEN  RELIGIOSE  ERKJENDELSE;  DENS  ART 
OG  VISHED  (Religious  Knowledge:  its  Nature 
and  Certainty),  by  Dr  Johannes  Ording.  Kristiania: 
Grondahl  &  Sons,  Forlag,  1904.  Large  %vo.  Pp.  462. 
Kr.f>. 

In  this  comprehensive  study  Dr  Ording  enet^etically  asserts 
the  distinctive  character  of  religious  knowledge,  and  con- 
fidently maintains  that  in  Christianity  we  experience  a  new 
reality  which  lifts  us  up  into  another  world.  He  thus 
secures  its  due  for  the  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  those  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem will  recognise  this  to  be  an  advance  of  considerable 
value.  A  meed  of  praise  should  not  be  withheld  from  one 
who  succeeds  in  preserving  unimpaired  the  Christian  content 
of  religious  knowledge,  for  some  authors  in  their  efforts 
after  unity  have  completely  lost  the  substance  of  Christianity. 
In  treating  of  the  nature  and  certainty  of  religious  .know- 
ledge in  their  mutual  relations,  Ording  points  out  the 
intimate  connection  of  religious  certainty  with  personal 
Christianity.  Religious  knowledge  presupposes  personal 
abandonment  of  the  will,  and  only  exists  in  those  who  fulfil 
the  condition.  In  short,  religious  knowledge  is  an  original 
component  of  the  religious  life  itself.  When  we  attribute 
certainty  to  any  knowledge  we  mean  that  we  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  truth,  and  by  its  truth  we  mean  that  its 
content  or  subject-matter  is  objective,  real.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  distinction  between  theoretic  and 
religious  knowledge  is  very  clearly  brought  out.  In  the 
section  dealing  with  experience  and  inference  as  a  basis  of 
religious  certainty  the  attempts  of  Frank  and  his  school  to 
establish  such  a  basis  are  examined.     Frank  emplo}rs  the 
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experience  of  the  new  life  as  the  starting-point ;  but  it  is 
shown  that  the  Christian  in  his  new  life  has  not  the  experi- 
ence whence  he  can  quite  conclusively  assure  himself  about 
God.  This  leads  our  author  to  discuss  at  considerable 
length  the  principle  of  valuation  or  appraisement  as  a  basis 
of  religious  certainty,  and  here  he  generally  follows  the 
Ritschlian  theology — appraisement  forms  the  psychological 
condition  under  which  faith  and  its  certainty  exist  and 
consist  The  religious  blessings  combine  in  the  idea  of  an 
everlasting  personal  life  in  a  perfect  world,  a  life  which  is 
participation  in  God's  own  life.  The  Christian  who 
familiarises  himself  with  the  religious  blessings,  will  not,  can- 
not deny  his  faith  and  the  truth  it  contains. 

The  longest  section  in  the  book  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  objective  conditions  of  religious  certainty.  The 
knowledge  of  faith  is  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theoretic  knowledge.  The  Christian  certainty  has  the  form 
of  a  postulate  but  yet  is  more  than  that  For  the  postulate 
cannot  possibly  create  an  objective  reality.  Ording  is  at 
great  pains  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  God  gained 
through  revelation  can  be  regarded  in  conceptions  free  from 
contradiction,  and  to  indicate  to  what  extent  a  consistent 
connection  can  be  made.  He  thus  establishes  the  independ- 
ence and  objective  truth  of  the  knowledge  faith  imparts. 
The  last  section  faces  the  task  of  showing  the  unity  between 
theoretic  and  practical  knowledge.  Consciousness,  reality, 
truth  are  one,  as  God  is  one.  The  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  not  only  causal  but  teleological.  In  the  idea  of  God  we 
have  the  indissoluble  synthesis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  religious  knowledge  wherein  the  latter  forms  the 
most  important  link.  Thus  there  comes  a  real  unity  into 
our  view  of  the  world  and  our  spiritual  life,  since  the  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  complement  each  other  and  together 
embrace  reality  in  its  completeness.  The  relation  of  the 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  may  be  thus  expressed  :  "  the  world 
must  be  explained  causally  and  understood  teleologically." 
But  the  full  harmony  in  our  knowledge  cannot  be  expected 
until  the  Christian  hope  is  fulfilled, ''  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all." 
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The  book  is  a  clear  and  readable  attempt  to  raise  Christian 
truth  to  an  independent  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
age.  It  reveals  a  thorough  grasp  of  all  pertaining  to  the 
religious  life  and  an  independent  view  of  the  fundamental 
philosophic  problems.  Dr  Ording  has  a  very  keen  eye  for 
problems,  and  he  pursues  them  with  skill  and  energy.  Of 
course,  in  a  book  of  such  a  size,  which,  moreover,  was 
hurriedly  prepared  and  submitted  in  connection  with  the 
candidature  for  a  vacant  professorship,  the  author  could 
hardly  expect  always  to  convince  us.  Sometimes  he  fails 
to  give  due  value  to  all  the  arguments,  or  to  bring  out  quite 
clearly  the  significance  of  external,  historical  facts.  It  is 
certainly  not  because  he  has  doubts  about  the  miracles  as  a 
whole,  and  about  the  resurrection  in  particular,  that  Ording 
hesitates  to  emphasise  their  value  in  testifying  to  the  en- 
croachment in  the  realm  of  Nature  made  by  a  living  God. 
At  any  rate,  in  our  estimation  he  seems  to  underrate  the 
significance  of  the  facts.  There  is  a  slight  want  of  balance 
about  the  book,  some  of  the  sections  being  treated  at  con- 
siderable length,  whilst  the  last  section  is  in  comparison  too 
brief;  and  another  defect — a  failing,  however,  common  to 
most  Norse  books — is  the  total  lack  of  an  index.  It  is  true 
that  the  Contents  page  is  full,  but  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
of  little  help  in  finding  out  any  passage  or  topic  to  which 
one  wishes  to  refer.  These,  however,  are  only  minor  faults 
in  a  volume  of  scholarly  and  original  studies  by  a  gifted 
Norwegian  whose  work  deserves  a  wider  public  than  the 
Scandinavian  lands  can  provide.  John  Beveridge. 

Dundee. 


VILLAGE  SERMONS,  Second  Series,  by  the  laU  F.J.  A. 
Hort,  D.D,,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.y  sometime  Hulsean  Professor 
and  Lady  Margarets  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  London,  1905  .•  Macmillan  &  Co.  &vo. 
Pp.  233.    6s. 

This  is  a  volume  of  wise,  helpful  sermons  delivered  to  a 
village  audience  between  the  years  1857-1872.     One  may 
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read  from  cover  to  cover  without  gleaning  a  hint  that  outside 
raged  the  war  of  Biblical  Criticism.  No  strife  of  tongues 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  in.  Had  these  sermons  been 
written  forty  years  later,  we  should  probably  have  found 
that  though  addressed  only  to  village  audiences  there 
would  have  been  in  them  some  reference  to  those  problems 
which  have  now  passed  from  the  critic's  chair  to  be  the 
common  property  of  the  uninitiated.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
however,  is  to  be  found  here,  and  so  one  feels  that  these 
sermons  are  somewhat  removed  from  our  time.  But 
though  in  the  non-critical  attitude  taken  up  towards 
Scripture  they  are  so,  there  is  yet  much  in  them  true  for 
all  time.  They  are  powerful  sermons,  and  their  power  lies 
in  the  way  they  deal  with  those  permanent  elements  of 
religion  which  lie  deeper  than  and  are  unaffected  by  the 
orthodoxy  or  criticism  of  their  day. 

The  writer's  teaching  about  God  is  altc^ether  wholesome. 
One  thought  permeates  the  volume,  that  of  a  living  God 
present  everywhere,  fulfilling  His  eternal  purpose — a  Grod 
who  has  not  left  the  world,  or  the  creatures  He  has  made, 
and  whose  plans  for  us  are  unchangeable.  We  cannot 
change  Grod  from  His  purposes.  Prayer  that  seeks  to  do 
so  is  not  real  prayer.  Christ  never  sought  to  do  so.  It  is 
indeed  in  the  very  unchangeableness  of  God's  plans  that 
man's  hope  lies. 

In  keeping  with  this  the  writer  impresses  on  us,  in 
thorough  fashion,  that  doing  God's  will  is  the  all  in  all. 
^  God  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  talk  and  the  prayers 
and  the  churchgoings  of  those  who  go  on  still  in  their  own 
evil  ways."  "  Christ  does  not  flatter  us  with  a  feeble  fancy 
that  God  after  all  will  not  be  hard  upon  sin.  He  tells  us 
plainly  that  God  always  has  been,  now  is,  and  will  be  ever 
more  hard  upon  sin  to  the  uttermost"  Again,  "  Christ  did 
not  come  to  take  us  out  of  Grod's  reach,  and  He  opens  up 
no  way  of  blessedness  for  those  who  refuse  to  do  God's 
will." 

God's  judgments  are  but  evidence  of  this  unchangeable- 
ness. Love  is  no  sign  of  relenting  purpose.  Judgment  is 
no  sign  of  cooling  love.     Love  and  wisdom  have  been  at 
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the  helm  from  the  start  "The  voice  that  speaks  in 
judgment  is  the  voice  of  loving-kindness,  only  terribly 
earnest  in  its  tone." 

The  writer's  teaching  about  man  is  equally  sensible  and 
in  keeping  with  his  doctrine  about  God.  It  is  this,  that 
man  has  been  made  for  God,  and  his  happiness  lies  in  the 
adjustment  of  his  will  to  God's.  "By  the  dull,  sad 
weariness  which  comes  upon  us  when  we  have  been  trying 
to  glut  ourselves  with  anything  rather  than  Him,  He  is 
teaching  us  that  He  himself  is  our  first  and  most  natural 
food  of  all.  By  all  the  better  risings  within  us  which  find 
no  rest  till  they  have  settled  upon  Him,  He  is  teaching  us 
where  our  true  home  lies." 

The  writer  dwells  approvingly  on  St  Paul's  view  of 
Scripture.  St  Paul  thought  of  it  mainly  in  this  light  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  men  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  himself.  To  him  "it  was  the 
greatest  blessing,  when  all  the  world  seemed  turned  upside 
down  with  new  and  strange  things,  to  be  able  to  flee  to 
these  old  stories  and  prayers,  and  praises  and  preachings." 
"  Man  was  still  the  same,  as  he  had  always  been,  and  Grod 
the  same  that  He  had  always  been." 

No  one  can  read  this  volume  of  sermons  without  feeling 
encouraged  towards  what  is  good.  They  are  not  all  of 
equal  power,  but  all  are  interesting.  In  one  sermon, 
entitled  "  The  Lastingness  of  God's  Words,"  the  writer  says 
"  the  secret  of  the  lastingness  of  Christ's  words  is  that  the 
words  of  Christ  come  straight  from  the  very  fountain  of 
life  itself"  Much  in  these  sermons  will  last,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  They  scintillate  with  life.  They  show  the 
author  knew  right  well  our  human  nature  in  its  strength 
and  in  its  weaknesses.  Alex.  Wilson. 

Ythan  Wells. 

THE  GRACE  OF  SACRAMENTS,  fy  Alexander 
KnoXf  edited  by  IV,  D,  Maclagan^  Archbishop  of  York, 
Longmans  &  Co^  1905.     5  J. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  long  had  the  desire  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  thoughtful  Churchmen  of  to-day  the  writings 
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of  Alexander  Knox,  and  in  this  volume  he  makes  the 
attempt  to  realise  his  desire.  In  his  own  long  pastorate  he 
has  found  Knox's  mind  furnish  suggestion  and  comfort  of 
real  interest  and  worth.  He  sends  forth  the  book  as  likely 
to  prove  of  value  to  many  at  once  for  its  substance,  its  style, 
and  its  intimate  appeal.  The  archiepiscopal  intention  is 
excellent,  and  not  without  some  grounds. 

To  begin  with,  Alexander  Knox  represented  in  his  time 
a  type  of  religious  mind  to  be  found  at  present  in  considerable 
numbers.  Of  a  fairly  good  family,  inheriting  a  religion  of 
some  culture  and  systematic  devotion,  meditative  rather  than 
actively  practical,  with  little  sympathy  either  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  commonplace,  popular  teaching,  or  on  the  other  for 
the  polemical  atmosphere  of  the  prevailing  Churchmanship 
of  the  age,  he  was  practically  a  recluse — busied  with  his  own 
thinkings,  personally  devout  and  affectionate,  and  by  pre- 
dilection a  lover  of  order  and  compromise.  The  Church  of 
his  time  was  very  much  what  it  is  at  present  The  old  creed 
was  in  solution,  and  the  new  principles  which  should  again 
unite  men's  minds  were  not  in  sight — neither  devotional 
feeling  nor  vigorous  belief  was  common.  Both  were  to  come 
in  time ;  but  as  yet  they  were  only  being  prepared  for  in  what 
we  may  term  subsidiary  and  subterranean  channels.  Here 
and  there  in  side  sections,  in  quarters  not  identified  with 
prominent  public  activities  of  the  Church,  new  religious 
instincts  began  to  assert  themselves,  instincts  which  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  old,  yet  which  were  incapable  of  shaping 
themselves  into  new  forms,  and  which  hence  reverted  to  the 
past  to  find  suitable  satisfaction.  In  a  transition  period 
between  an  old  and  a  new,  the  old  breaks  down  by  actual 
experiment  before  any  perception  of  its  logical  invalidity  dis- 
turbs men's  minds.  Men's  sentiments  become  daily  more 
heterogeneous,  until  at  last  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
chaos  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  underlying  philosophy  forces 
itself  on  the  acutest  minds.  Knox  lived  in  such  a  period  of 
passage  from  the  old  to  the  new.  His  theological  instinct 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  old  and  the  currently  popular  ; 
he  had  not  sufficient  originality  or  vigour  of  mind  to  initiate 
renewal ;  his  religious  feeling,  stronger  than  his  mental  force, 
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sought  refuge,  in  order  to  its  preservation,  in  the  one  period 
of  Christian  development  in  affinity  with  itself,  viz.,  the  first 
three  centuries.  The  characteristic  of  those  early  centuries 
is  the  genuine  combination  of  deep  religious  feeling  with 
advancing  reflection.  That  combination  attracted  Knox  as 
it  attracts  so  many  similar  spirits  among  ourselves — it  offers 
a  religion  neither  pentecostal,  ue,  purely  enthusiastic,  nor 
scholastic,  i,e,  purely  rational ;  but  patristic,  ue.  a  religion  of 
real  emotion  touched  with  thought 

The  comparatively  small  portion  of  Knox's  writings  which 
has  been  selected  for  publication  in  the  present  volume  relates 
exclusively  to  the  two  great  Sacraments.  The  theological 
standpoint  is  that  of  the  " Early  Fathers."  "I  am  a 
Christian,"  he  says,  "of  the  first  three  centuries."  He 
studied  with  care  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  He  follows 
their  guidance  in  presenting  a  doctrine  neither  profound  nor 
precise,  more  practical  than  speculative,  exhibiting  the  Sacra- 
ments less  as  divine  mysteries  than  as  means  of  grace> 
emphasising  the  divine  operation  in  them  and  the  spiritual 
issues  which  they  are  intended  to  develop  and  deepen  in  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  believer.  He  seeks  further  to  vindicate 
for  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church  that  interpretation 
of  them  which  has  become  familiar  to  us  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholic,  pleading  that  they  are  only  justly  regarded  when 
read  in  the  light  of  the  patristic  mind.  Thus,  in  reference 
to  baptism,  he  is  solicitous  to  show  that  of  the  three  theories 
as  to  its  nature  and  efficacy,  the  two  are  excluded  which 
relate  the  efficacy  of  the  rite — ( i )  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  recipient,  and  (2)  to  the  administration  of  the  ordinance, 
ex  opere  operato.  "  The  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
when  attentively  examined,  will  be  found  to  accord  with 
neither  of  these  theories ;  it  may  be  clearly  shown  to  be 
materially  and  practically  different  from  both  the  one  and 
the  other."  In  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  in  the  most 
interesting  prefatory  letter  beginning  on  p.  121,  he  mani- 
fests his  sympathy  with  Bertram's  positions  against  Paschasius, 
and  traces  to  Bertram,  through  the  influence  of  "  the  wise 
and  excellent  Ridley  "  (as  against  Cranmer),  the  introduction 
eventually   into  the  Anglican   Articles  of  those  positions. 
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What  was  Bertram's  teaching?  "Finally,"  says  Ridley, 
''with  Bertram  I  confess  that  Christ's  Body  is  in  the 
Sacrament  in  this  respect,  viz.,  as  he  writeth,  because  there 
is  in  it  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  is  the  power  of  His  Word, 
which  not  only  feedeth  the  soul  but  also  cleanseth  it." 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  these  sacramental  themes  the 
observant  student  will  discover  not  a  few  variant  nuances 
peculiar  to  the  author,  indications  of  independent  judgment 
on  his  part.  But  in  that  respect  Knox  is  simply  a  son  of 
the  Fathers.  No  age  of  Church  thought  shows  so  great 
individual  peculiarity,  combined  with  concurrence  in  the 
general  tendency,  as  tJ^  s^e  of  the  Fathers.  Few  modern 
Church  movements  manifest  so  many  personal  eccentricities 
in  line  with  a  very  definite  and  well-marked  common  spirit 
as  that  movement  which  has  done  most  to  popularise  the 
author's  views,  viz.,  the  Tractarian.  Alexander  Knox,  indeed, 
may  best  be  judged  as  a  herald  of  Pusey.  To  Puseyism 
the  popular  and  secular  mind  of  England  is  averse.  But 
when  one  considers  how  persistently  the  set  and  attitude  of 
mind  we  now  identify  with  that  divine  has  asserted  itself, 
age  after  age  within  the  English  Church,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church 
is  not  fairly  appreciated  apart  from  its  Catholic  spirit.  In 
that  spirit  Knox  is  steeped.  He  was  a  layman.  If  the 
popular  lay  mind  of  England  is  to  be  won  to  the  Catholic 
view  of  Christian  things  no  better  text-book  could  be  put 
before  it  than  Knox's  pleas.  A.  S.  Martin. 

Scone, 


THE  SHADOW  OF  ROME;  or,  the  Relations  of  the 
Papal  System  to  Progress  and  National  Life,  by  H.  C 
Pedder.    London :  Elliot  Stock,  1905.    Pp.  viii.,  215. 

This  is  a  book  written  by  one  who  gives  abundant  proofs 
of  his  literary  culture  and  of  a  thoughtful  acquaintance  with 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  foremost  ideas  of  the  instructed  minds 
of  the  time.  His  main  thesis  is  that  Romanism  is  a  dead, 
immobile  barrier  which  threatens  to  arrest  all  progress  both 
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of  thought  and  action,  and  that  unless  Protestantism  realises 
this  and  wakes  up  in  time  and  equips  itself  fully  for  the 
encounter,  Rome  may  prove  the  ultimate  victor.  The 
equipment  is  to  consist  in  giving  breadth  to  current  con- 
ceptions of  Christianity,  and  investing  these  conceptions, 
when  so  enlarged,  with  a  becoming  fringe  of  idealism  or 
reverential  sentiment  Apparently  this  developed  Chris- 
tianity  is  not  to  be  greatly  dependent  on  any  particular 
form  of  external  worship  or  ecclesiastical  organisation  ;  it  is 
certainly  to  be  independent  of  official  priesthoods  ;  probably 
it  is  to  contrive  to  get  along  with  such  appliances  as  are 
already  in  the  field.  A  belief  in  evolution,  in  progress,  in 
the  non-finality  of  any  particular  stage  of  enlightenment, 
even  the  latest,  is  to  be  the  underlying  article  of  the  enlarged 
and  re-vivified  Protestant  spirit  With  this  the  immobile 
dogmatism  of  Rome  is  to  be  met  and  its  insidious  encroach- 
ments counteracted,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  to  assert  and 
exercise  its  freedom.  Unfortunately  all  this  is  more  easily 
said  than  done,  and  more  easily  said  in  vague  and  general 
terms  than  explained  in  clear  and  terse  thinking.  For  one 
thing,  a  belief  resting  for  a  foundation  on  an  unequivocal 
acknowledgment  of  its  own  inconclusiveness  must  always  be 
an  impossible  state  of  mind  for  a  large  number  of  human 
beings,  probably  for  even  a  lai^er  number  of  males  than 
of  females.  Again,  if  there  is  to  be  no  dogmatism  at  all, 
where  is  there  left  any  room  for  Christianity  either  of  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  order  ? — for  at  the  lowest  an 
Example  to  be  followed  implies  dc^matism  — dogmatism  to 
the  extent  that  certain  courses  are  to  be  shunned,  others  to 
be  followed ;  certain  impulses  to  be  curbed,  certain  virtues  to 
be  cultivated.  The  truth  is,  that  so  far  as  dogma  is  con- 
cerned. Protestantism  is  only  modified  Romanism — both  in 
their  several  degrees,  and  in  varying  degrees,  restraining 
human  nature  from  certain  indulgences  in  the  interest  of  a 
higher  end,  however  badly  conceived,  than  the  individual's 
temporary  self-will.  Protestantism  may  lower  its  terms 
successively  before  the  fierce  imperiousness  of  the  natural 
man,  but  it  cannot  abolish  them  altc^ether  without  abolish- 
ing itself;  just  as  Romanism,  while  maintaining  its  terms 
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intact,  may  provide  virtual  modes  of  evasion  so  as  to  avert 
the  breaking-point  Fortunately  no  man  is  obliged  to  be  a 
Roman  CathoUc  who  wants  to  be  a  Protestant,  or  to  be  a 
Protestant  who  wants  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  for  that 
matter  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  instrument  is  adapted  for  the  peculiar  type  of 
mind  which  it  selects,  or  which  selects  it.  If  breadth,  as  it 
is  the  present  fashion  to  suppose,  is  a  note  of  truth,  this 
seems  a  preferable  and  a  truer  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  systems  than  that  which  conceives  of  them  as  deadly 
antagonists  grappling  at  each  other's  throats.  They  are  co- 
operators  in  the  same  work  ;  neither  may  ultimately  expel 
the  other ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  pitched  battle,  doubtless 
evolution  will  take  care  that  the  best  wins,  or  that  both  are 
supplanted  by  a  better.  This  said,  however,  it  is  but  right 
to  add  that  Mr  Pedder  has  written  an  interesting  book, 
dealing  with  a  serious  theme,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  it,  and 
laudably  free  from  the  bigotry  and  narrowness  which  have 
an  almost  prescriptive  right  to  figure  in  this  particular  branch 
of  controversy.  J.  NiCOLL. 

Dundee. 


PRIMITIVE  TRAITS  IN  RELIGIOUS  REVIVALS: 
A  Study  in  Mental  and  Social  Evolution,  by 
Frederick  Morgan  Davenport^  Professor  in  Sociology  in 
Hamilton  College.  London  :  Macmillan,  1905.  Pfi.  323, 
6s.  6d. 

''  The  scientific  account  of  man's  nature  must  be  the  basis 
of  the  ethical  theory  of  his  life."  These  words  of  Professor 
James  Seth  might  stand  as  a  motto  for  the  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  psychology  of  religion  which  come  to 
us  from  so  many  American  thinkers.  They  certainly 
might  introduce  the  book  before  us.  Though  occupied 
principally  with  a  historical  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
religious  revivals,  Mr  Davenport  in  reality  covers  a  far 
wider  field  of  spiritual  phenomena.  To  him  all  criticism  of 
man's  religious  experiences  must  rest  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
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simple  psychol(^ical  facts,  and  must  not  be  independent  of 
the  physiological  facts  connected  with  them.  In  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  we  have  to  do  with  the  relations  of 
Emotion,  Thought,  and  Will,  and  these  cannot  be  under- 
stood ultimately  without  some  physiological  knowledge. 
Thus  the  mysterious  accompaniments  of  religious  excite- 
ment, whether  found  in  the  Indian  Ghost-dance,  the 
Negro  Camp-meeting,  the  Edwards  or  Wesley  Revivals, 
in  Ireland  in  1859,  or  Wales  in  1905,  can  all  be  brought 
under  formulae,  and  interpreted  according  to  a  very  simple 
diagram,  which  represents  the  action  of  the  afferent  and 
efferent  nerves  in  relation  to  the  lower  and  higher  centres 
of  mental  energy.  Emotional  religion  is  merely  the 
unconsidered  response  of  the  relatively  untrained  and 
unstable  members  of  society  to  a  certain  kind  of  impulse 
— those,  Mr  Davenport  says,  "whose  spinal  ganglia  are 
more  highly  developed  than  the  higher  rational  and 
volitional  faculties  that  have  their  throne  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cortex."  Such  phenomena  as  "the  jerks,** 
the  "shakes,"  the  rigid  trance,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
grotesque  and  horrible  manifestations,  would  not  be  possible 
if  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  were  so  far  developed  as 
to  have  their  normal  and  proper  power  of  inhibition  over 
the  vagaries  of  the  lower  irresponsible  emotional  life. 
This  lower  life,  attractive  and  romantic  though  it  be  on 
its  imaginative  side  for  its  very  innocence,  naTvete,  and 
artlessness,  is  after  all  the  sphere  of  the  mind-life  of 
primitive  man,  of  the  savage  tribe,  of  the  young  child. 
In  it  there  is  a  terrible  reserve  of  native  fear  of  the 
unknown  spiritual  environment,  and  it  is  swayed  like  a  leaf 
by  the  irresistible  tyranny  of  "the  crowd."  That  "the 
crowd "  is,  psychologically  speaking,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
least  rational,  and  the  most  impulsive  of  its  members,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  in  Mr  Davenport's  pages. 

With  regard  to  the  revivalist  himself,  the  source  of  his 
power,  and  the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  responsive 
mass  of  human  material  before  him,  Mr  Davenport  raises 
many  questions  between  the  lines  that  should  be  of  intense 
interest  to  the  religious  teacher.     The  conviction  seems  to 
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be  inevitable  that  the  awakening  influence  of  the  preacher 
is  dependent  in  some  measure  on  external  conditions  favour- 
able to  suggestion,  and  that  in  every  successful  popular 
preacher  there  must  be  something  hypnotic.  Edwards, 
Wesley,  Finney,  and  Moody  were  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously employing  for  a  holy  purpose  the  same  natural 
endowment  which  the  charlatan  uses  for  his  own  ends. 
The  atmosphere  that  encourages  suggestion,  a  skilful  playing 
upon  the  elements  of  fear,  the  banishing  from  the  minds  of 
the  audience  of  all  but  one  supreme  subject,  the  use  of 
hallowed  and  vague  -  sounding  watchwords,  the  repetition 
that  takes  the  place  of  argument,  the  pressure  for  an  im- 
mediate "surrender,"  the  subtle  use  of  the  influence  of 
common  feeling  —  all  these  are  essentially  hypnotic,  all 
these  agencies  work  on  the  lower  subliminal  self,  which 
is  induced  to  act  without  reference  to  the  higher  centres  of 
reflection  and  critical  judgment 

Mr  Davenport's  contentions  are  generally  in  accord  with 
Starbuck's  conclusions,  but  in  his  depreciation  of  all  kinds 
of  pulpit-hypnotism  he  is  directly  opposed  to  him.  Star- 
buck  fully  recognises  "  those  who  possess  the  tact  and  skill 
to  free  a  soul  through  wise  suggestion  from  the  trammels 
that  hold  it  within  too  narrow  limits/'  and  seems  to  consider 
the  necessary  continuance  of  some  such  spiritual  obstetrics. 
Mr  Davenport  is  so  full  of  confidence  in  the  swift  advance 
of  rationality,  as  to  think  that  the  religion  of  the  future  will 
be  universally  occupied  with  the  higher  centres,  a  thing  of 
reflection  and  reason,  clear-cut  and  of  common-sense.  "  A 
supreme  eflbrt  will  be  made  in  this  age  to  make  men  think 
rather  than  feel,  to  think  of  the  utter  abnormality  and  folly 
as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  violating  the  Divine  order 
through  sinning.  Thus  the  source  from  which  flows  the 
emotional  impulse  towards  newness  of  life  will  be  deepened 
and  widened.  Salvation  will  no  longer  seem  to  be  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  sharks  of  perdition,  but  rather  will  appear 
to  be  the  natural  fulfilment  of  a  worthy  life.  .  .  .  The 
converts  may  be  few.  They  may  be  many.  They  will 
be  measured  not  by  the  capacity  of  the  preacher  for  ad- 
ministrative  hypnotism,   but    rather   by   the   capacity   for 
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unselfish  friendship  of  every  Christian  man  and  woman.'^ 
With  such  an  ideal  possessing  him,  Mr  Davenport  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  dismiss  rather  summarily  the  case 
of  emotional  religion. 

But  though  it  be  true  that  revivalists  have  grievously 
blundered  in  measuring  men,  women,  and  children  by 
their  own  two-foot  rule,  the  fact  remains  that  a  certain 
number  of  "  sick  souls "  are  open,  and  only  open,  to  very 
emotional  remedies.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  society  in 
which  such  ^'  primitive  "  persons  would  not  abound.  Is  not 
Professor  James  nearer  the  truth  in  saying  that  sin  being 
what  it  is  the  cure  of  sin  must  sometimes  come  "in  as 
strong  a  form  as  the  complaint,  if  it  is  to  take  effect,"  and  in 
supposing  that  "  the  coarser  religions — revivalistic,  oi^iastic, 
with  blood  and  miracles,  and  supernatural  operations — ^may 
never  be  displaced." 

This  is  no  new  conflict  between  Mr  Davenport  and 
Professor  James.  It  is  as  old  as  Plato.  It  has  been  the 
puzzle  of  all  who  have  to  mould  character.  It  would  seem 
that  even  the  educated  are  open  to  approach  along  different 
avenues  of  the  mental  life.  The  emotions  are  too  primitive  to 
be  ruled  out  of  court,  and  Nature  dismissed  with  a  pitchfork 
will  ever  return.  Psychology  itself,  with  its  modern  doctrine 
of  the  Unity  of  Consciousness  and  the  inter-relation  of  Will, 
Thought,  and  Feeling  in  the  mental  life,  would  seem  to 
express  a  n^ative  to  the  hope  that  reason  apart  from 
emotion  will  move  the  will  more  potently  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past  What  Mr  Davenport's  arguments  seem 
to  demand  is  not  a  silencing  of  the  prophets,  but  a  subjec- 
tion of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  to  their  own  "higher 
centres,"  and  to  the  purified  common-sense  of  the  religious 
world  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  because  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  kind  of  revivalist  that  is  condemned,  that  the  supply  comes 
to  hand.  We  want  certainly  a  widespread  heightening  of 
religious  intelligence,  a  discrimination  of  the  classes  for 
whom  such  means  are  fit,  and  a  growth  of  delicacy  in 
dealing  with  the  young.  Yet  this  is  a  long  way  from 
dispensing  with  everything  of  the  nature  of  religious  sug- 
gestion.    Conversion  itself  is  to  Starbuck  a  correlating  of 
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the  developing  forces  of  the  self  to  a  new  centre,  the  new 
birth  into  a  wider  life.  In  some  cases  this  transference  of 
centre  is  quite  normal  and  unsensational,  in  others  it  is 
wrought  amid  storm  and  stress.  For  the  latter  the  revivalist 
justifies  his  existence — as  the  spiritual  midwife.  He  will 
tend  to  be  less  and  less  a  painter  of  terrors  and  gloom,  and 
more  and  more  an  unfolder  of  the  yearning  of  God  to  greet 
His  new-bom  son  in  love.  But  hypnotic  in  some  measure 
he  will  remain,  and  Starbuck  says  truly :  '*  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  pointed  out  that  religious  hypnosis  is  not  an  evil  in 
itself." 

But  Mr  Davenport  is  at  variance  with  Professor  James  in 
his  whole  estimate  of  the  intimation  of  the  '*  subliminal 
consciousness."  As  a  channel  of  divine  life,  he  refuses  to 
allow  it  even  to  be  compared  with  fully  rational  knowledge. 
^  I  for  one  cannot  believe  that  the  feet  of  the  supernatural 
deliberately  choose  to  tread  the  slime  of  the  subliminal,  the 
lower  mystical  marsh-lands  of  the  human  spirit,  while 
avoiding  the  sunlit  hills  of  full  rational  consciousness."  It 
may  be  answered  that  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  not 
of  speculation  as  to  choice^  and  that  experience  certainly 
autliMmticates  the  fact  that  the  soul  finds  its  access  to  the 
divine  with  little  assistance  from  the  higher  mental  centres. 
The  simple  surrender  of  faith  is  a  reality.  The  quiet  "  rest 
in  the  Lord"  is  a  real  experience,  and  far  more  akin  to 
the  subliminal  consciousness  than  to  the  criticism  of  the 
intellect. 

What  is  to  be  most  highly  commended  in  this  book  is 
its  spirit  of  reverent  respect  for  spiritual  experiences  com- 
bined with  an  intensely  scientific  interest  in  their  sources 
and  material  modes.  The  suggestion  that  the  phenomena 
of  conversion  are  morbid  and  pathological  is  strenuously 
combated.  The  position  that  they  are  part  of  the  normal 
action  of  body  and  mind  is  logically  defended.  The 
realities  of  the  spiritual  life,  it  is  held,  remain  what  they 
are,  however  accurately  we  probe  their  course  and  weigh 
their  value.  Our  responsibility  to  deal  rightly  with  those 
complex  and  delicate  functions  of  our  higher  nature  is  the 
more  clearly  to  be  felt,  the  more  we  understand  the  extent 
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of  our  power  to  do  so ;  and  books  like  this  certainly 
bring  home  to  us  our  individual  and  collective  responsi- 
bilities in  this  important  field. 

Then  the  firm  grasp  of  Mr  Davenport  on  the  religious 
ideal  claims  our  respect  His  contempt  for  any  emotion 
that  does  not  fit  itself  into  the  mould  of  conduct,  his 
distrust  of  all  that  makes  the  ethical  life  unstable,  his 
appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  St  Paul  to  such  manifesta- 
tions as  those  with  which  he  deals,  his  focussing  of  our 
eyes  on  the  rational  religious  endeavour  whose  impulse 
has  passed  through  the  testing-room  of  adequate  reflection 
— all  these  make  us  thankful  to  our  guide. 

We  feel  that  he  has  led  us — with  some  reservations — 
to  a  true  and  satisfactory  goal. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  such  investigations 
make  life  or  religion  less  mysterious.  Nay,  far  more  so  1 
Man's  life  has  progressed  from  the  wilderness  of  emotion 
and  imagination  to  this  saner  ideal,  this  steady  self-control, 
this  rational  direction  of  all  our  faculties  towards  an 
''  unselfed "  life  —  this  thoughtful  self-surrender  to  One 
without  us,  who  demands  the  sacrifice  of  constant  service 
to  others.  You  may  call  this  religious  attitude  a  normal 
one,  when  contrasted  with  the  glossolalta,  or  with  ecstasies 
and  trances ;  but  normal  in  this  connection  is  a  word  that 
rouses  the  deepest  wonder  at  the  mysterious  path  of  the 
human  spirit  up  to  so  high  a  point,  and  at  the  implications  of 
things  beyond  that  are  always  found  in  a  just  analysis  of 
the  realities  of  personal  life. 

Bethnal  Green.  WiLLIAM  JOHN  Ferrar. 


THE  DYNAMIC  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  by  Edward 
Mortimer  Chapman.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co,,  1904.    $1.25. 

The  task  which  the  writer  of  this  volume  sets  himself  is 
one  with  which  we  are  not  unfamiliar  in  these  days.  He 
has  made  a  candid  endeavour  to  distinguish  what  is 
essential  and  enduring  in  Christianity  from  the  dogmatic 
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forms  in  which  from  time  to  time  men  have  tried  to  express 
Christian  truth.  The  sub-title  of  his  book  is  ^'  A  Study  of 
the  Vital  and  Permanent  Element  in  the  Christian  Religion." 
Mr  Chapman  writes  clearly  and  often  forcibly,  although 
some  of  his  words  and  phrases  are  obviously  of  Trans- 
atlantic origin.  He  brings  to  his  subject  a  well-informed 
mind,  and  conducts  his  argument  with  fairness  and  good 
taste  throughout  Still,  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  author  has  a  close  and  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  greater  works  of  speculative  thought  and 
historical  criticism  ;  at  all  events,  there  are  points  in  the 
course  of  his  discussion  where  he  shows  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position  which  he 
takes  up. 

The  postulate  from  which  he  sets  out  may  be  given  in 
the  author's  own  words :  "  In  this  brief  statement  of  the 
Dynamic  of  Christianity,  I  have  asked  my  readers  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle  that  the  influence  of  Christ  in  the 
world  is  a  phenomenon  worth  accounting  for  ;  that  theology, 
as  the  study  and  explanation  of  Christian  experience,  makes 
a  legitimate  demand  upon  the  attention  of  thinking  men ; 
and  that  a  total  conception  of  the  universe  which  may 
minister  to  that  coherence  of  life  and  thought  which  we  call 
peace  is  ardentiy  to  be  desired"  (p.  323).  By  the  study, 
then,  of  Christian  experience  in  its  large  sense,  we  may 
hope  to  arrive  at  the  constitutive  or  dynamic  element  in  it 
As  an  introduction  to  this,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
book  Mr  Chapman  examines  the  theological,  religious,  and 
social  conditions  in  which  the  principle  he  seeks  is  at  work. 
This  part  of  the  volume  will  be  read  with  interest,  but  it 
hardly  calls  for  detailed  examination  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  author  indicates  the  disturbing  influence  of  specula- 
tive and  scientific  thought,  as  well  as  of  historical  criticism, 
during  the  last  century.  But  along  with  this  there  has 
been  great  practical  activity  of  the  Churches  and  other  re- 
ligious agencies.  In  the  midst  of  this  activity,  however, 
there  is  a  marked  incoherence  in  the  popular  thought  about 
religion.  In  the  chapter  on  "The  Social  Unrest,"  it  is 
suggestively  pointed  out  that   the   impatience   of  merely 
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external  authority  which  we  find  displayed  in  the  body 
politic  has  its  counterpart  in  the  religious  sphere.  The 
answer  both  to  the  religious  and  social  need  must  be  ^  not 
in  the  ipse  dixit  of  authority  .  .  .  but  in  the  words  of  a 
lif  ing  and  present  Power." 

It  is  at  this  point,  and  in  answer  to  the  questions  he  has 
raised,  that  Mr  Chapman  proceeds  to  develop  in  a  more 
constructive  way  his  own  view  of  the  vital  and  essential 
meaning  of  Christianity.  He  does  so  in  four  chapters. 
The  first  of  these,  "  The  Thesis,"  states,  or  ought  to  state, 
his  principle.  He  then  advances  to  its  verification  in  the 
"  Witness  of  Scripture,"  the  "  Witness  of  the  Church,"  and 
the  ''  Witness  of  Individual  Experience."  The  reader  will 
probably  find  the  first  of  these  chapters  disappointing,  for  it 
does  not  introduce  us  to  the  writer's  main  contention  in  a 
clear  and  definite  way.  The  doctrine  which  Mr  Chapman 
wishes  to  enforce  is  that  of  the  Spirit  as  the  central  and 
oiganising  principle  of  Christian  experience,  and  he  no 
doubt  makes  this  clear  in  the  sequel.  The  point  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "  The  Thesis "  seems  to  be  that  complete- 
ness of  system  in  science,  philosophy,  and  theolc^ry  is  im- 
possible; with  new  experience  "there  must  be  room  for 
growth  and  glad  expectation  of  it."  And  the  Spirit,  which 
is  a  living  principle,  not  a  hard  and  fast  dogma,  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  idea  of  prog^ss.  Mr  Chapman  is  also 
anxious  to  show  that  the  real  result  of  the  modem  theory 
of  evolution  is  to  point  to  a  spiritual  principle  which  is  the 
ground  of  nature  and  works  in  it  The  methods  of  this 
"  cosmic  force  "  or  "  power "  "  seem  to  be  rational  in  that, 
so  soon  as  discovered,  they  issue  a  direct  and  immediate 
challenge  to  the  human  intellect  All  this  is  only  to  say 
that  the  principle  whose  working  we  term  evolution  is  a 
personal  power."  Mr  Chapman  sees  plainly  that  the  tele- 
ology of  Paley  and  the  Bridgewater  treatises  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  But  he  writes  as  if  fi'om  an  immanent  teleology 
we  can  simply  and  directly  infer  a  personal  cause.  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  his  conclusion  ;  but  we  must  point  out 
that  it  is  just  over  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  end  that  there 
is  much  dispute  among  thinkers  :  and  to  those  who  know 
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anything  of  the  controversy,  a  hasty  inference  such  as  we 
have  here  will  appear  quite  unsatisfactory. 

Turning  from  nature  to  Scripture,  Mr  Chapman's  concern 
is  to  show  the  important  place  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  holds  in  the  biblical  writings.  *'  This,"  he  says,  "  is 
at  once  larger  and  more  vital  than  students  of  the  Bible 
have  commonly  realised."  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the 
**  Spirit  of  God  "  seems  "  to  be  an  expression  for  God  im- 
manent and  executive  in  the  affairs  of  the  world."  As  we 
understand  our  author,  he  holds  that  in  Christ  the  Logos 
became  articulate ;  but  in  and  along  with  this  there  is  a 
revelation  of  the  Spirit  by  which  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
are  illumined  and  interpreted.  The  work  of  the  historic 
Jesus  was  necessarily  partial,  and  pointed  to  a  larger  future, 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  idea 
of  a  continuous  and  growing  revelation :  ^  When  He,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  will  lead  you  into  all  truth." 
Mr  Chapman  favours  a  view  which  interprets  the  Trinity  as 
an  expression  of  different  aspects  of  the  divine  activity,  and 
revelation  as  a  normal  feature  of  the  divine  nature;  and 
the  vital  centre  of  Christianity  is  the  spiritual  life  to  which 
Christ  is  a  means.  Our  cry  should  be  "  on  with  the  Spirit " 
rather  than  "  back  to  Christ."  Mr  Chapman  thinks  that 
hitherto  the  importance  of  the  Spirit's  office  in  Scripture 
has  not  been  duly  recognised.  But  it  may  be  urged  with 
some  justice  that  he  himself  has  magnified  it  at  the  expense 
of  other  aspects  of  Scriptural  doctrine. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  the  author  must  ex- 
pect criticism.  He  is  not  a  conservative  theologian,  yet 
in  this  chapter  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  results  of  Biblical 
Criticism.  He  lays  much  stress  on  sayings  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but — ^save  for  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  note — 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  divergence  between  it  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  nor  is  there  any  discussion  of  its  historical 
value.  Markedly  different  is  Hamack's  procedure  in  his 
Wesen  des  Christenthums,  This  omission  weakens  our 
author's  argument 

We  can  only  deal  briefly  with  the  later  portions  of  Mr 
Chapman's  book.      In  chapters  on  "  The  Witness  of  the 
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Church,"  "The  Witness  of  Individual  Experience,"  "The 
New  Freedom  of  Faith,"  and  "The  New  Harmonies  of 
Revelation,"  he  insists  on  the  Spirit  as  the  universal  prin- 
ciple, at  once  vital  and  progressive,  of  Christian  experience. 
The  Spirit  grows  with  the  growth  of  experience,  and  is  the 
regenerating  force  in  individual  and  society.  Our  author 
has  little  doubt  of  the  power  of  spiritual  experience  to  solve 
old  difficulties,  to  infuse  new  meaning  into  old  terms,  and 
to  open  out  fresh  vistas  of  prepress.  He  takes  no  narrow 
view  of  the  Spirit,  for  he  rq^ards  it  as  immanent  in  different 
degrees  in  nature,  life,  and  religious  experience.  But  the 
reader  will  feel  that  there  is  a  vagueness  in  this  Dynamic  of 
Christianity.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  varies,  and  spiritual 
experience  by  itself  does  not  yield  a  single  and  universally 
valid  ideal  of  life  and  duty.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  we 
recognise  that  reason  not  merely  interprets  but  helps  to  con-- 
stitute  religious  experience  that  we  can,  with  some  hope  of 
success,  try  to  determine  what  is  normative  and  essential  in 
religion.  George  Galloway. 

Castle  Douglas. 


UEBER  DIE  LETZTEN  DINGE,  von  Dr  Otto  Weininger 
mit  einem  biographischen  Vorwort  von  Moris  Rappaport 
Wien :  BraufnuUer,  1904.    ivo.    Pp.  xxv.,  183.     5  M. 

A  TRAGIC  interest  attaches  to  this  book.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  struggle  of  a  young,  highly  gifted  scholar  to  reach  a 
firm  faith  and  clear  moral  freedom — a  struggle  which  ended 
in  failure. 

The  facts  of  Otto  Weininger's  life,  which  we  learn  from 
the  biographical  introduction  by  his  friend  Moriz  Rappaport, 
who  edits  the  book,  may  be  stated  here.  He  was  tx>m  in 
Vienna  in  1880,  the  second  child  of  an  artisan.  From 
boyhood  onward  he  showed  great  ability  and  industry  in 
study.  His  first  intention  was  to  study  Philolc^ry^  and  he 
acquired  various  modem  languages ;  then,  for  a  time, 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  interested  him  ;  but  in 
the  end  he  became  quite  averse  to  these,  and  gave  himself 
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to  Philosophy.  His  views  passed  through  various  changes. 
At  first  he  was  a  follower  of  Avenarius  and  an  admirer  of 
Mach  ;  but  the  problem  of  morals,  which  forced  itself  ever 
more  and  more  upon  him,  drove  him  from  a  vague 
empiricism  and  a  materialistic  scepticism  in  which  that 
problem  was  scarcely  recognised  at  all,  and  in  the  end 
he  regarded  Kant  as  his  master.  Ethics  became  the  centre 
of  everything  for  Weininger,  and  Christianity  with  its  clear 
statement  of  ethical  dualism  appealed  to  him  strongly,  as 
did  also  the  life  of  its  founder.  Though  by  birth  a  Jew,  he 
jomed  the  Protestant  Church  when  he  received  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1902.  Early  in  1903  he  published  a  book 
entitled  "  Geschlecht  und  Charakter,"  which  attained  a  rapid 
sale,  and  attracted  attention  to  the  young  author.  That 
book  must  have  been  the  product  of  a  severe  inward  moral 
struggle ;  and  the  author  fell  into  a  mood  of  increasing 
depression.  The  summer  of  1903  was  spent  by  him  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  mostly  at  Syracuse,  where  the  greater  part 
of  this  present  work  was  written.  In  the  end  of  September 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  he  shot 
himself.  We  recognise  in  him  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
ability  and  of  very  sensitive  emotional  temperament  He 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  music  and  an  exceptional 
feeling  for  nature  ;  and  so  real  to  him  were  the  impressions 
which  he  thus  received,  that  he  associated  each  melody  and 
each  object  of  nature  with  a  definite  metaphysical  or  moral 
problem.  Rappaport  testifies  that  Weininger  was  a  man  of 
strong  sensual  passions — a  man  whose  "  danger,"  as  he 
would  have  expressed  it,  was  evil-doing — with,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sensitive  spiritual  nature  and  a  passionate  longing 
for  the  good.  By  the  inward  conflict  which  such  a  nature 
must  undei^o,  his  tragic  end  is  probably  to  be  explained. 
As  his  friend  expresses  it :  "  When  the  danger  became  so 
great  that  he  could  no  longer  withstand,  he  killed  himself 
lest  he  should  fall  a  prey  to  evil."  Whether  his  death  is 
thus,  as  his  friend  concludes,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
highest  heroism,  or  whether  it  was  an  act  of  morbid  despair 
to  which  an  excessive  attention  to  his  own  moods  and 
thoughts  would  contribute,  need  not  be  discussed  here.    The 
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despair  was  at  least  such  as  a  coarser  and  less  morally 
sensitive  nature  would  not  have  felt. 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book  was 
written,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to  find  in  it  either 
a  clearly  thought-out  position  or  a  systematic  exposition  of 
it.  There  are  three  fairly  complete  essays  in  the  book,  but 
even  these  are  rapid  sketches  rather  than  carefully  thought- 
out  productions;  the  other  sections  are  in  the  form  of 
aphorisms  and  fragmentary  pieces. 

Weininger  was  much  occupied  with  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  woman  :  one  might  almost  say  this  was 
the  starting-point  of  his  thought  as  it  was  the  subject  of  his 
great  book.  In  a  suggestive  and  original  essay  in  the 
volume  before  us,  "  On  Ibsen  and  his  Drama,  Peer  Gynt," 
he  finds  the  central  point  in  the  meaning  of  the  play  in 
the  fact  that  Peer  Gynt,  who  represents  mankind  in  general, 
is  delivered  finally  through  his  love  for  Solveig.  ^But 
love  and  the  possibility  of  deliverance  through  it  consists 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  man  projects  upon  the  woman, 
his  better  self,  i>.  all  that  he  would  fain  love,  but  cannot 
love  in  himself  because  it  is  not  present  there  without  ad- 
mixture ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  separation  attains  more 
easily  to  a  relation  of  voluntary  striving  towards  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true."  "Love  means 
that  a  man  seeks  to  find  himself  by  the  detour  of  woman." 
This  leads  Weininger  directly  to  the  deepest  problem  of  his 
system.  "A  metaphysical  act  of  projection,"  he  su|^ests, 
"  may  be  the  source  of  all  the  dualism  in  the  world.  God 
seeks  to  find  himself  in  man."  The  relation  of  man  to 
woman  is  to  him  a  symbol,  a  particular  part  of  that  ethical, 
metaphysical  dualism  of  which  the  world  consists.  He  is 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ethical  inferiority  of  woman 
in  the  concrete,  and  suggests  that  metaphysically  she  is  the 
symbol  of  the  evil  principle  in  the  world. 

This  dualism  is  the  centre  of  Weininger's  system.  Life 
is  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  good  and  the  evil.  Each 
man  has  his  special  **  danger,"  but  the  chaotic  tendencies 
fall  into  the  two  chief  forms,  evil-doing  and  insanity.  The 
saint  is  the  man  who  has  conquered  the  greatest  tendency 
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to  evil-doing ;  the  genius  the  man  who  has  overcome  the 
greatest  danger  of  insanity.  Metaphysically  this  represents 
Uie  conflict  between  Good,  the  truly  Existing,  Being,  and 
Evil,  Chaos,  or  Not-Being.  This  earthly  life  is  the  result 
of  Being  entering  into  relation  with  Not-Being.  The 
Ego  has  left  its  pure  timeless  existence,  has  committed 
original  sin,  and  its  whole  existence  in  time  is  the  struggle 
to  escape  once  more,  to  reach  the  Good  (der  Wert),  to 
surmount  time,  and  become  divine. 

The  origin  of  this  dualism,  the  motive  of  original  sin,  is 
for  Weininger  the  insoluble  problem.  He  asks  in  one  of 
his  fragments :  "  Why  do  Being  (das  Etwas)  and  Chaos 
(das  Nichts)  always  seek  to  come  tc^ether  ?  Why  is  man 
born?  Why  does  man  desire  woman?  The  problem  of 
love  as  we  see  here  is  the  problem  of  life ;  the  deepest,  the 
most  insoluble ;  the  tendency  of  Form  to  impose  itself  on 
Matter ;  the  tendency  of  the  Timeless  into  Time ;  of  the 
Spaceless  into  Space.  This  problem  we  meet  everywhere ; 
it  is  the  relation  of  Freedom  to  Necessity.  The  Dualism 
in  the  world  is  what  cannot  be  understood :  the  motive  of 
the  Fall  is  the  riddle ;  the  reason,  meaning,  and  purpose  of 
the  plunge  from  timeless  being,  from  eternal  life,  into  not- 
being,  into  the  life  of  sense,  into  earthly  temporality,  the 
fall  of  the  guilt-free  into  guilt  I  can  never  understand 
why  I  committed  the  original  sin."  The  reason  of  this,  he 
concludes,  may  be  that  as  one  can  only  recognise  sin  when 
one  has  ceased  to  commit  it,  so  life  can  only  be  understood 
when  one  has  ceased  to  participate  in  it.  "  Time  is  a  riddle 
because  I  have  not  yet  overcome  time."  In  another 
''aphorism,"  however,  he  suggests  a  possible  explanation. 
*'  A  man  always  attains  to  the  deepest  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  his  destiny  only  after  he  has  been  untrue  to 
himself:  when  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  destiny  (God) 
through  guilt.  Hence  the  life  upon  earth  is  perhaps 
necessary  in  order  that  God  may  find  himself;  for  con- 
sciousness is  only  possible  through  contrast" 

In  Time,  then,  the  self  exists  in  an  imperfect,  only  partly 
conscious,  state.  The  contracted  area  of  consciousness  in 
the  self  is  equivalent  to  the  fact  of  Time.     The  whole 
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timeless  self,  the  character,  is  present  in  each  moment  of 
Time,  but  only  in  a  more  or  less  conscious  condition.  From 
this  imperfect  existence  under  the  form  of  Time,  the  ethical 
striving  is  a  constant  effort  to  escape.  Thus  in  one  of  his 
aphorisms  he  can  say :  "  The  highest  expression  of  all 
morality  is  *  Be,* "  or  more  fully :  "  Ethics  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus — Act  fully  conscious ;  i^.  Act  so  that  in  each 
moment  you  are  as  a  whole ;  that  your  whole  individuality 
lies  in  it.  This  individuality  man  experiences  during  his 
life  only  in  successive  parts :  hence  Time  is  immoral,  and 
no  living  person  is  ever  holy,  perfect.  Should  a  person 
act  on  one  single  occasion  so  that  all  the  universality  of  his 
self  (and  of  the  world,  for  is  he  not  the  Microcosm  ?)  is 
thrown  into  the  moment  he  has  overcome  Time  and  has 
become  divine." 

The  uniform  direction  of  time,  i.e,  the  fact  that  the 
present  always  becomes  the  past,  which  is  a  problem  which 
Weininger  treats  in  a  fairly  long  though  rather  disconnected 
essay,  finds  its  explanation  in  this  identification  of  the  fact 
of  Time  with  the  imperfectly  conscious  condition  of  the  Self^ 
ue.  with  the  Will.  The  fact  that  Time  has  direction  is  an 
expression  of  the  "ethicity"  of  life  as  a  constant  effort 
towards  self-realisation.  Where  this  striving  towards  self- 
development  is  absent  (in  woman  for  instance)  Time  has 
really  no  direction. 

The  subjective  character  of  Weininger's  position  will 
already  have  become  evident.  It  appears  in  an  extreme 
form  in  a  fragment  headed :  '*  Metaphysik."  The  idea  of 
this  is  that  as  the  psychical  is  more  real  than  the  physical^ 
all  external  phenomena  are  symbols  of  qualities  and  affec- 
tions of  the  psyche ;  to  be  interpreted  by  the  subjective 
impression  which  they  make  upon  man  (or  shall  we  say» 
upon  Weininger's  own  sensitive  nature?).  Man  is  the 
Microcosm ;  the  system  of  man  is  the  same  as  the  system 
of  the  world.  "  Plants  are  symbols  of  the  Neurasthenic  in 
Man ;  animals  of  evil-doing,"  he  suggests  in  one  of  his 
aphorisms,  and  this  is  the  theme  which  he  here  makes  an 
attempt  to  work  out.  But  the  only  animals  which  he  has 
had  time  to  make  any  notes  on  are  the  dog,  which  is  the 
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symbol  of  the  evil-doer,  and  the  horse,  which  has  a  relation 
to  insanity.  The  author  makes  high  claims  for  originality 
in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  this ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  take  it  seriously  as 
Metaphysics,  though  it  seems  to  be  quite  in  agreement  with 
the  extremely  subjective  position  (Solipsism,  which  he  else- 
where defends,  and  the  attempt  to  refute  which  he  declares 
to  be  unethical)  which  he  takes  up. 

The  most  fully  worked  out  part  of  the  whole  book  is  an 
essay  on  ''  Science  and  Culture."  It  is  a  protest,  justifiable 
though  perhaps  extreme,  against  the  mechanical  character 
of  the  great  bulk  of  scientific  work  in  the  present  day  and 
the  consequent  subordination  of  science  to  industrial  and 
commercial  interests.  He  insists  that  scientific  inquiry 
should  spring  from  the  personal  interest,  the  personal 
responsibility  which  the  inquirer  feels  in  face  of  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved.  "  Science  is  only  culturally  valuable  in  ^ 
so  far  as  it  is  philosophical ;  i.e.  ...  if  the  spirit  of  the 
inquirer  himself  is  in  constant  and  inseparable  pious  relation 
to  the  problem  of  the  world,  and  directed  to  its  solution." 

The  book  is  by  no  means  a  dry  formal  statement  of  a 
system  of  Metaphysics,  as  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
the  above  outline.  It  scintillates  with  flashes  into  human 
nature,  and  had  space  permitted  some  of  the  aphorisms  and 
striking  opinions  which  could  be  culled  from  the  book  might 
have  been  given.  Had  the  author  lived  one  might  have  been 
inclined  to  say  that  he  had  been  hasty  and  ought  to  have 
taken  time  to  mature  his  thought ;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  a  great  pity  had  these  suggestive 
and  stimulating  fragments  not  been  given  to  the  world ;  and 
we  can  only  regret  that  the  gifted  author  did  not  live  to 
work  out  the  lines  of  thought  which  he  here  barely 
indicates.  Richard  Bell. 

Burntisland, 
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WHAT  IS  PHILOSOPHY  ?  by  Edmond  Holmes.    London 
&  New  York:  John  Lane,  1905.     2s.  6d.  nett 

Mr  Holmes  is  an  "  unprofessional "  philosopher.  He 
neither  cites  nor  directly  refers  to  any  single  philosophical 
writer,  but  gives  us  his  own  philosophia  pectoris. 

He  is,  poet-like,  an  incurable  optimist,  takes  one  pre- 
liminary leap  over  such  metaphysical  hurdles  as  relativity 
of  thought  and  a  timid  agnosticism  would  raise,  and  goes 
straight  to  facts  and  reality.  With  him  the  only  "  function 
of  philosophy  is  to  justify  to  man's  reason  the  unconquerable 
optimism  of  his  heart"  And  after  all  he  is  not  far  wrong  ; 
for  there  is  surely  nothing  more  striking  and  suggestive  in 
modem  philosophy  than  the  tendency  to  merge  both  optimism 
and  what  is  still  called  pessimism  in  a  deeper  truth  which 
even  the  latter  recognises  but  only  misreads.  What,  for 
example,  is  Schopenhauer's  **  Will  in  Nature,"  "  the  Will  to 
live,"  which  he  says  is  the  essence  of  the  universe,  but  his 
name  for  that  which  Spencer  calls  the  eternal  "  Energy," 
whose  only  human  analogue  is  Will,  and  which  Mr  Holmes, 
in  his  passion  for  the  vie  profonde — the  subliminal  self — 
calls  "  the  mysterious  fountain  that  feeds  our  spiritual  life  "  ? 
The  discerning  Christian  is  quite  content  to  recognise  it  as 
the  self-manifestation  of  God,  and  welcomes  every  attempt 
to  reach  and  to  rationalise  that  central  truth.  The  one 
philosophical  principle  which  harmonises  all  these  efforts  is 
the  monistic  principle,  the  principle  of  which  Dr  Flint  says 
that  it  is  "  the  only  theory  of  the  universe  that  can  deserve 
the  name  of  philosophy." 

With  this  principle  Mr  Holmes  is  evidently  quite  in 
sympathy.  "The  thinker,"  he  says,  "will  try  to  frame  a 
conception  of  life  and  nature,  so  large  and  all-embracing 
that  there  will  be  room  and  to  spare  within  its  illimitable 
limits  for  man's  darker  experiences  to  harmonise  with  his 
brightest  hopes;  so  subtle  and  all-pervading  that  it  will 
disarm  opposition,  not  by  sweeping  aside  the  obstacles  that 
confront  it,  but  by  interpenetrating  them  and  passing  beyond 
them.  He  will  try  toconvince  us  that  sin  and  suffering  are  only 
incidents  in  the  development  of  mighty  forces — forces  which 
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need  for  their  full  and  final  evolution  a  boundless  arena  and 
an  immeasurable  range  of  time." 

That  being  so,  Mr  Holmes'  demarcation  between  the 
scientist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet,  though  suggestive,  is 
surely  more  formal  than  real.  The  last  word  of  each  of 
them  is  unity — and  this  makes  them  all  closely  kin.  Does 
not  a  well-known  French  writer  blend  the  philosopher  and 
the  poet  when  he  speaks  of  the  philosophies  of  the  past  as 
"  those  long-winded  pohnes  fnitaphysiques  which  we  adorn 
with  the  name  of  systems  "  ?  Is  not  Mr  Holmes  repeating 
much  the  same  idea  when  he  calls  a  system  of  thought 
"  nothing  but  an  expanded  and  elaborated  guess  "  ?  They 
all  as  best  they  can  apprehend  the  unity  of  things.  And 
surely  the  scientist  and  the  philosopher,  in  their  own 
measure,  are  capable  of  '^awakening  emotion"  as  well  as 
the  poet  Was  Kepler,  the  scientist,  not  emotional  when  he 
felt  himself  impelled  by  his  vision  of  the  sweep  and  rhythm 
of  astronomical  law  to  exclaim,  "  O  God  I  I  think  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee  ?  "  Was  Hegel  not  intensely  emotional 
for  at  least  one  ecstatic  moment  (as  Professor  James  sug- 
gests) when  he  first  grasped  his  unifying  principle  ?  And 
even  the  poet  is  surpassed  by  the  mystic.  To  the  mystic, 
indeed,  the  poet  is,  on  Mr  Holmes'  own  showing,  but  a 
scientist  or  a  philosopher;  for  he  aims  at  expressing 
objectively  what  to  the  mystic  is  beyond  conscious  feeling, 
"  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  God  knoweth." 

We  thank  Mr  Holmes  for  his  most  readable  book.  It  is 
a  genuine  personal  contribution,  a  true  amfessio  fidei^  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  in  a  high  degree. 

Greenock,  A.  S.  MORIES. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT  F.  N.  T.  WISSENSCHAFT 

Sechster  Jahrgang,  Heft  2.— R.  Kabisch  discusses 

The  Origin  and  Date  of  the  Apocalypse  of  MoseSy  with  a  view 
to   distinguish  its  origin  from  that  of  a  group  of  Sethite 
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Gnostic  writings  relating  to  Adam,  with  which  Preuschen 
seems  to  have  classed  it  too  completely.  Kabisch  holds  that 
this  Apocalypse  (which  in  idea  is  related  to  the  Book  of 
Jubilees^  esp.  chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  and  in  its  thought  to  iv,  Ezra)  is  of 
purely  Jewish  origin.  "It  rests  on  traditions  which  were 
already  fixed,  in  part  orally,  in  part  also  in  writing  (^^.,  a 
Book  of  Eve),  and  which  in  their  essential  content  were  to 
hand  in  the  Apostolic  age  "  (points  of  contact  with  2  Cor. 
xii.  2-4,  xi.  14 ;  and  with  the  Cor  malignum  of  iv.  Ezra). 
'*  Its  doctrine  is  to  be  explained  from  the  syncretism  of 
late  Judaism,  but  was  well  adapted  for  further  development 
in  a  Gnostic  direction."  Thus  it  seems  to  have  "  given  occa- 
sion to  the  Gnostic  Adam-writings  preserved  in  Armenia," 
which  were  perhaps  originally  "  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the 
Sethites"  (so  Preuschen).  As  to  its  date  of  composition, 
this  may  well  have  been  at  least  as  early  as  c.  loo-i  $0  A.D. 

Hugo  Gressmann  of  Kiel  continues  his  valuable  Studies 
on  the  Syriac  Tetraevangelium.  In  a  former  paper  (v.  248 
ff.;  cf.  also  TheoL  Rundschau,  1904,  No.  11)  he  showed 
cause  for  doubting  whether  in  the  Syriac  version  edited  by 
Joseph  White  in  1778  we  have  really  the  "  Philoxenian "  at 
all — a  result  which  he  regards  as  confirmed  by  the  Gospel 
citations  in  "The  Discourses  of  Philoxenus"  (ed.  Wallis 
Budge,  1904).  In  the  present  paper  he  examines  the  date 
of  the  older  Syriac  versions,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
quotations  in  the  Syriac  version  of  Eusebius'  Theophania, 
which  dates  from  c,  350-400.  These  show  marked  kinship 
with  the  Sin^'Cur.  type,  particularly  as  found  in  Cur.,  and 
support  Burkitt's  argument  that  the  Peshitta  is  posterior  to 
400.  He  proceeds  to  show  that  neither  Sin.  nor  Cur.  repre- 
sents the  Syrus  vetus  in  its  pure  form,  and  so  need  care  in 
using  for  any  given  reading.  The  same  is  true  of  Syr. 
Hier.;  and  all  three  in  their  harmonistic  readings  betray 
the  influence  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron.  Yet  the  original  Syrus 
vetus  was  probably  prior  to  the  latter,  and  so  goes  back  to 
^.150  A.D.  As  to  its  text,  Gressmann  says  that  "on  the 
whole  it  presents  the  (Palestinian?)  text  implied  by  Eusebius." 
But  perhaps  in  so  saying  he  judges  too  much  by  Cur.,  the 
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special  resemblance  of  which  to  Eusebius  may  be  due  to  cor- 
rection from  fourth  century  MSS.  of  the  type  familiar  to 
Eusebius.  The  text  of  Syrus  vetus  may  have  been  much  less 
akin  to  the  latter.  But  the  articles  deserve  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  textual  critics. 

In  his  paper  on  "  The  Marcan  Theory  of  Demonic  Re- 
cognition of  the  Christ,"  B.  W.  Bacon  intervenes  in  the 
Wrede- Weiss  controversy  as  to  whether  the  fact,  ''that 
Mark  has  reduced  his  representation  of  the  encounters  of 
Jesus  with  'demoniacs'  to  a  stereotyped  form  based  on 
doctrinal  prepossession  "  excludes  the  historicity  of  his  narra- 
tives of  concrete  cases  of  the  kind.  Bacon  argues  (i)  that 
Wrede's  account  of  his  own  principle  demands  "larger 
allowance  for  the  concrete  historic  instance " ;  (2)  that  the 
historic  precedent  in  question  "  is  to  be  sought  not  (as  with 
J.  Weiss)  in  Mark  i.  24,  already  treated  with  suspicion  by 
canonical  Matt,  but  in  the  tradition  underlying  Matt  viii.  28- 
34  =  Mark  v.  1-20."  In  his  positive  argument  for  the 
historicity  of  the  latter  precedent.  Bacon  seems  right  (though 
his  preference  for  Matt.  viii.  29  over  Mark  v.  7,  with  its 
tffou  roD  u<4//arou,  may  be  mistaken) ;  but  his  polemic  against 
Mark  L  24  is  not  convincing,  at  least  on  the  ground  of 
Matthew's  "suspicion"  of  it  Matthew  had  reasons  for 
ignoring  it,  "  in  the  light  of  the  known  accusations  of  col- 
lusion with  Beelzebub,  brought  against  Jesus  and  His 
followers,"  as  Bacon  himself  remarks.  This,  however,  is  very 
different  from  "  skepticism,"  to  which  Bacon  assigns  his  act 
"in  throwing  out  the  whole  incident,"  Mark  i.  24-28. 
Thus  Luke,  who  was  less  concerned  for  such  apol(^etic 
expediency  and  more  for  historic  fact  as  such,  follows  Mark 
both  in  his  narratives  and  in  the  significance  attached  to 
them. 

S.  A.  Fries  of  Stockholm  writes  on  the  meaning  of  "  the 
prince  of  the  world"  in  John  xii.  31  ;  xiv.  30 ;  xvi.  1 1,  in 
whom  he  refuses  to  recognise  Satan,  rather  than  the 
"  Mitatron  "  of  Rabbinic  literature,  which  he  connects  with 
Mithra  as  a  name  and  an  idea — ^a  tour  deforce. 
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Bousset  b^ns  Beitrdge  zur  AckikarUgendey  which  may 
call  for  notice  when  completed.  He  essays  a  genealogic 
regressus  from  our  existing  witnesses  to  their  archetype. 

The  briefer  Miszellen  deal  with  "The  King  with  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,"  Mark  xv.  i6  ff.,  studied  in  the  light  of 
folk-ritual,  as  in  Wendland's  paper,  "  Jesus  als  Satumalien- 
konig"  {HenneSfNo.  33) ;  "Zacharias  in  Matt  xxiii.,"  where 
Nestle  shows  (against  Wellhausen)  that  the  original  reference 
was  to  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21,  and  that  "son  of  Barachiah"  (cf. 
Papoxfxf>u  in  two  MSS.  of  Josephus,  B^/.  iv.  335)  is  an  early 
addition,  to  bring  the  record  of  Jewish  bloodshed  down  yet 
further ;  the  Rabbinic  phrase  "  Cena  pura,"  which  Bacher 
shows  (against  Schurer)  meant  in  Rome  originally  the  sacred 
meal  on  Friday  evening — the  first  and  greatest  of  the  three 
Sabbath  meals,  and  then  simply  Friday;  "Ein  Zitat 
aus  den  Logia  /esou"  which  Reitzenstein  would  trace  in  the 
Greek  lexicographers,  who  seem  rather  to  show  that  tytipw 
rht  X/tfov  was  a  current  proverb ;  and  finally  a  hasty  suggestion 
that  M  saKfieji^  in  Matt  vi.  2  is  a  false  rendering  of  "  place 
not  (your  alms)  in  the  Trumpet "  (Temple  collecting-box), 
which  is  excluded  "  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets  " 
immediately  following.  J.  V.  B. 
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BIBLISCHE  THEOLOGIE  DES  ALTEN  TESTA- 
MENTS. Ester  Band.  Die  Religion  Israels  und  die 
Entstehung  des  Judenthums,  von  B.  Stade,  Tubingen  : 
/.  C  B.  Mohr  {Paul  Siebeck),  1905.    %vo.    Pp.  xii.,  383. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  Old  Testament 
study  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  can  have  failed  to 
notice  the  importance  of  the  contributions  made  to  it  by 
Stade.  There  have  no  doubt  been  other  eminent  workers  in 
the  same  field,  but  Stade  is  the  man  who,  beyond  all  others  in 
Germany,  has  united  the  most  downright  loyalty  to  his 
Church  with  an  absolute  fearlessness  in  the  pursuit  of  critical 
and  historical  truth.  The  opening  pages  of  the  present 
work  contain  evidence  that  Stade's  Church  feeling  is  still  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  who  that  values  sympathy  with  religious 
truths  and  experiences  can  find  serious  fault  with  him  on 
this  account  ?  Where,  indeed,  but  in  the  communion  of  a 
Church  can  a  real  knowledge  of  religion  be  acquired  ?  Nor 
would  I  presume  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  this  great 
scholar  still  retains  his  old  fearlessness  as  a  ''  knight  of  the 
Spirit"  He  may  perhaps  no  longer  be  the  leader  of  the 
most  advanced  criticism,  but  this  only  means  that  he  cannot 
reconcile  himself  to  the  new  methods  of  research  which  are 
being  tried.  For  his  part  he  is  satisfied  with  the  old,  but 
how  far  he  is  from  rejecting  the  new  facts  supplied,  for 
instance,   by   Assyriology,   is    plain   from    his    essays    on 
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Hexateuch  questions  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Zeitschrift  for  Old  Testament  studies. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  before  us  only  the  first 
volume  of  this  new  work.  Vol.  ii.  will  test  Stade's  abilities 
as  an  expositor  of  religious  ideas  more  than  vol.  i. ;  it  will 
have  to  do  not  only  with  those  great  books,  the  Psalter,  the 
Proverbs,  and  Job,  but  also  with  the  Apocrypha,  and  even 
with  the  Greek  versions,  the  Tai^ums,  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Midrash  (p.  21).  The  scope  will  therefore  be  much  wider 
than  that  of  Rudolf  Smend's  work  with  a  double  title,  best 
known  perhaps  as  his  Alttest  Religionsgeschichte  (ed.  2, 
1899),  which  does  indeed  take  in  Sirach,  but  in  general 
confines  itself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  But  how  Stade  will  be  able  to  do  all  this 
within  his  limits  passes  my  comprehension.  If  vol.  i.  is  not 
altogether  easy  reading,  I  am  afraid  that  vol.  ii.  will  be  still 
less  adapted  for  lovers  of  a  smoothly  flowing  exposition. 

Is  vol.  i.  a  success  ?  To  which  I  answer.  How  could  the 
greatest  genius  succeed  under  such  limitations?  Lagarde 
maintained  that  a  "biblical  theology"  could  not  yet  be 
written,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  the  same  scholar  also  declared  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  use  the  Septuagint  for  critical 
purposes  until  a  really  critical  edition  of  the  text  had  seen 
the  light  Both  assertions  are  extravagant;  we  cannot 
wait  for  a  really  critical  Septuagint,  and  we  cannot  wait 
for  an  absolutely  critical  Hebrew  text  Stade,  indeed, 
ventures  to  assert  (p.  11)  that  critical  work  on  the  Hebrew 
text  cannot  reach  its  goal  without  the  help  of  a  biblical 
theology.  I  should  not  like  to  follow  him  on  this  point 
A  provisional  literary  criticism  and  exegesis  are  indeed 
necessary  aids  to  a  textual  critic,  but  need  we  demand  more 
than  this  ?  Does  a  textual  critic  really  want  either  Smend's 
or  Stade's  Old  Testament  theology?  On  the  other  hand, 
a  biblical  theologian  (if  the  term  may  be  accepted)  certainly 
does  need  the  help  of  textual  criticism.  And  now 
comes  in  the  question.  Does  the  critical  recension  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  Stade  has,  I  presume,  produced  for  his 
own  use,  supply  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  historical  exposition 
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ef  the  religion  of  Israel  and  of  the  early  Judaism  ?  I  confess 
I  wish  that  Stade  had  brought  out  this  book  ten  years  ago. 
At  the  present  moment  we  need,  not  so  much  Grundrisse 
and  Lehriucker — except,  indeed,  of  a  very  general  character 
— as  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  textual  problems  of 
the  Old  Testament 

Vol.  L  may,  however,  be  regarded  in  another  aspect — ^viz., 
as  to  a  great  extent  a  summary  of  Stade's  most  important 
personal  results  as  a  historical  critic  and  an  expert  Just  as 
Winckler  (if  I  may  mention  him  without  offence  in  this 
connection)  has  furnished  us  with  a  most  useful  conspectus 
of  his  results  in  the  first  volume  of  the  now  transformed 
KeiUnschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament^  so  Stade  has 
summed  up  much  of  his  best  work,  briefly  but  clearly,  in 
the  volume  now  before  us.  Unfortunately,  it  is  so  highly 
condensed  that  there  is  a  lack  of  that  warmth  which  one 
looks  for  in  such  a  work.  Sometimes,  too,  Stade's  character- 
istic eagerness  leads  him  to  speak  somewhat  sharply  of  good 
and  able  men,  such  as  (to  mention  two  very  unlike  men) 
Kosters  and  Gunkel.  I  do  not  think  this  example  is  worthy 
of  imitation.  Kosters  is  gone,  but  if  Gunkel  should  defend 
himself  with  animation,  Stade  will  only  have  himself  to 
blames  Perhaps  even  this  fine  scholar  does  not  fully 
recognise  that  we  must  make  mistakes  in  order  to  make 
prepress  on  new  lines,  and  that  he  makes  fewest  serious 
mistakes  who  is  most  ready  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Prof. 
Gildersleeve  of  Baltimore)  to  have  an  occasional  burning  of 
the  gods  whom  for  a  time  he  has  adored. 

In  noticing  this  very  comprehensive  work,  I  must  be  on 
my  guard  against  dwelling  too  much  on  the  philological 
and  archaeological  details  in  which  it  abounds.  I  can  here 
only  point  out  some  of  the  many  interesting  suggestions 
which  it  contains,  so  far  as  is  possible  without  detailed 
criticism.  One  of  these  is  the  remark  (p.  37)  that  the 
traditional  view  that  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
was  effected  by  the  giving  of  a  law  is  not  tenable,  and  that 
DiUmann's  opinion  that  at  any  rate  the  Decalogue  was 
''revealed"  at  that  time  is  only  a  weak  compromise. 
Ultimately  all  such  theories  arise  out  of  the  widespread  but 
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erroneous  conception  of  religion  ad  a  doctrine.  Moees 
(whose  historical  character  is  here  affirmed)  brought  no  new 
doctrine.  Through  him  a  new  trust  in  the  God  Yahw^ 
arose,  and  by  him  institutions  were  created  which  fostered 
that  trust  Added  to  this,  the  Decalogue  belongs  to  a  later 
stage  of  development,  and  the  idea  that  a  Decalc^^  wa» 
<<  revealed  "  on  Mount  Sinai  is  inseparable  from  the  ''  legend  '*' 
that  two  stone  tables  existed  in  the  ark,  on  which  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  written,  and  became  prevalent  through  the 
influence  of  the  Deuteronomic  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch. 
True,  there  must  have  been  some  idea  at  the  root  of  Israel'^ 
religion  ;  then  what  was  it,  and  how  did  it  arise  ?  The  idea, 
was  ''Yahw^,  Israel's  God,"  and  it  arose  through  the 
wonderful  deliverance  of  the  people,  which  Moses,  and  the 
people  after  him,  ascribed  to  the  interference  on  its  behalf 
of  the  God  of  Sinai,  whose  name  was  Yahwi.  Or  one 
might  quite  correctly  say  that  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the 
religion  was  ''Yahw^,  and  Yahw^  alone,  Israel's  God."* 
Moses  was  aware  of  the  tenacity  of  the  old  cults  of  heroes- 
and  ancestors,  of  tribal  and  family  gods.  Here  Stade 
cannot  be  blamed  for  his  insistence  on  the  correctness  of  his- 
own  view.  This  at  any  rate  is  all-important  If  religion  is 
a  theological  doctrine,  and  at  the  head  of  every  religion 
stands  a  kind  of  monotheism,  then  the  ''specific  dignity"  of 
a  revealed  religion,  according  to  Stade,  is  given  up.  It  is 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  our  critic  to  guard  the  students, 
of  ^  Biblical  theology  "  against  a  fatal  error. 

Another  mistake  against  which  Stade  warns  his  young 
readers  (p.  79)  is  the  supposition  that  the  same  view  of  the 
nature  of  God  pervades  the  Bible.  We  cannot  even  say 
that  the  religious  views  of  the  age  between  Moses  and  tiie 
great  Prophets  accord  with  the  representation  of  God  implied 
in  the  religious  foundation  of  Moses.  These  views  contain 
elements  of  a  lower  kind  derived  from  the  pre-Mosaic 
religion.  But  the  common  supposition  expresses,  however 
rudely,  an  important  truth,  viz.,  that  "  the  revelation  in  and 
through  Jesus  is  not  antithetic  to  the  Jewish  conception  of 
God,  but  supplements  and  perfects  this."  Deut  vi.  4  is  tians- 
lated  (as  also  by  Dillmann  and  Driver),  "  Yahw^  our  God  is 
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one  Yahw^ " ;  according  to  Stade  the  passage  is  probably 
much  older  than  the  context  (certainly  an  emphasis  on  the 
unity  or  uniqueness  of  Yahw^  does  not  fit  in  well  with 
the  context,  but  thb  does  not  decide  the  whole  big 
•question). 

Among  the  "  pre-prophetic "  forms  of  belief,  that  of 
the  Mal'ak  Yahw^  (or  Elohim)  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
singular.  One  is  glad  to  be  in  possession  of  Stade's 
opinion  as  to  its  original  course  of  development  There 
are,  he  reminds  us,  two  forms  of  representation;  one  in 
which  Yahw^,  or  Elohim,  himself  appears  in  the  Mal'ak 
^Stade  retains  the  rendering  "  angel "  for  Mal'ak,  explaining 
"  angel,"  with  Moore,  as  "  agent "),  and  another  in  which  the 
Mal'ak  is  clearly  distinguished  from  Yahwfe  or  Elohim.  Our 
autiior  holds  that  the  second  of  these  forms  is  necessarily 
older  than  the  first.  It  is,  he  adds,  a  modification  of  the 
old  belief  that  Yahwi  himself  visibly  holds  intercourse  with 
men — a  belief  which,  to  be  sure,  "  glimmers  "  (schimtnert)  in 
that  other  form  of  representation,  according  to  which  Yahw^ 
and  the  Mal'ak  (angel)  appear  to  be  identified. 

In  the  "  pre^prophetic "  chapter  it  was  of  course  needful 
to  give  a  lucid  section  (§  79)  on  the  original  meaning  of 
sacrifice  in  ancient  Israel.  Stade  well  points  out  that  the 
sacrificial  cultus  has  no  single  fundamental  idea,  and  unites 
the  old  and  the  new,  elements  of  Yahwistic  and  those  of 
non-Yahwistic  origin.  Robertson  Smith,  he  says,  did  but 
fix  upon  one  of  the  many  roots  out  of  which,  among  the 
Semites,  sacrificial  usages  grew.  The  idea,  favoured  by  that 
eminent  scholar,  of  a  communion  between  a  God  and  his 
worshippers  by  common  participation  in  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  a  sacrificial  victim  makes  a  less  antique  impression  than 
that  of  sacrifice  as  a  present  to  the  Deity — a  food  offered 
to  him  to  eat  There  is  strong  exegetical  evidence  for  the 
predominance  in  Israel  of  the  latter  view.  A  keen  criticism 
)s  given  to  the  theory  of  sacrifice  prevalent  among  the 
older  theologians. 

A  sentence  on  the  Sabbath  is  worth  transcribing :  "  Out 
of  a  preventive  measure  marked  by  superstition,  and  of 
heathen  Babylonian  origin,  there  developed  on  Palestinian- 
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Yahwistic  ground  an  institution  at  once  of  religious  and  of 
social  value  "  (p.  i  jj^  The  true  origin  of  the  word  shabbdik 
he  rightly  leaves  uncertain. 

That  Stade  would  be  clear  and  instructive  on  the  trans- 
formation of  the  religion  of  Israel  in  the  age  of  (the  greater)^ 
prophecy  was  only  to  be  expected.  He  remarks  (p.  206} 
that "  the  indignant  antithesis  in  Amos  vii.  14  does  not  justify 
the  inference  that  the  prophetic  movement  of  the  eighdi 
century  was  something  entirely  new,  and  different  from  the 
older  prophecy."  "The  antithesis,"  he  adds,  "is  sharper 
than  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  .  .  .  Not  only  in  iii.  3-8  but 
also  in  vii.  15  Amos  considers  himself  as  a  ndbki^  since 
God  gives  him  the  charge  hinnibhiP  The  later  prophets 
may  seem  calm,  reflective  men,  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  ecstatics  of  the  time  of  Saul.  Yet  they  too  are  ecstatics^ 
and  the  real  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  in  the 
contents  of  their  ecstasies  and  their  preaching.  There  is 
nothing  morbid,  nothing  weak  in  the  later  prophets.  Side 
by  side  with  them  the  representatives  of  the  older  prophecy 
continued  their  work,  and  the  two  classes  sometimes  came 
into  conflict  (Mic.  iii.  5  f.).  All  this  has  been  said  before^ 
but  Stade  re-states  it  with  much  lucidity  and  cogency,  add- 
ing that  it  implies  ignorance  of  the  history  of  religions  to 
be  surprised  at  the  important  part  played  by  ecstatics  in  the 
development  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

It  is  also  a  mistake — derived  from  Alexandrine  Judaism 
— to  suppose  that  prophetic  inspiration  had  to  do  with 
writing  (p.  207).  How  secondary  the  literary  activity  of 
the  prophets  was,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Jeremiah 
prophesied  for  twenty-three  years  without  writing  a  word. 
The  phrase  "the  writing  prophets"  is  therefore  liable  to 
produce  misunderstanding. 

In  the  somewhat  short  section  on  the  Messianic  hope 
(§  106)  Stade  takes  occasion  to  controvert  the  view  that 
Gen.  xlix.  10  is  an  evidence  of  a  pre-prophetic  eschatolc^y,. 
including  the  Messianic  hope.  "  True,  this  verse  is  Messianic, 
but  not  pre-prophetic.  It  is  a  later  interpolation  which 
breaks  the  connection  between  v.  9  and  v.  11."  In  §  112- 
it  is  remarked  that  the  prophecy  of  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii.  14* 
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16)  is  no  Messianic  prophecy,  but  a  ^sign,"  i>.  a  secondary 
prophecy  given  as  an  omen  for  the  fulfilment  of  one  that 
is  primary  (§  45,  note  2). 

Of  archaeological  and  exegetical  importance  are  the 
sections  (i  14,  116)  on  the  ingress  of  foreign  cults  and  on 
the  s^e  of  s)nicretism  (note  especially  the  passage  on 
Moloch-worship,  and  compare  Moore's  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
piBdia  BibHca).  In  the  second  of  these  sections  a  very 
valuable  conspectus  is  given  of  the  learned  and  acute 
author^s  conclusions  on  the  legendary  narratives  in  the  early 
parts  of  Genesis.  "  The  Yahwistic  reaction  "  is  the  subject 
of  another  section  (117),  which  introduces  the  sections  on 
Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah.  Then  follow  two  lucid  sections 
on  Josiah's  reform  (and,  in  connection  with  this,  Deuteronomy), 
and  on  the  importance  of  that  event  for  the  history  of 
religion. 

No  one  has  qualified  himself  better  than  Stade  for  this 
important  period.  Far  as  we  may  be  from  having  reached 
a  complete  solution  of  the  problems,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  the  scholars  of  the  next  generation  that  Stade  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  picture  of  considerable  verisimilitude* 
The  ministry  of  Jeremiah  is  well  treated.  But,  after  all, 
Jeremiah  was  only  a  hero  of  the  transition.  Ezekiel  and 
the  writers  of  second  and  third  Isaiah  are,  though  not  more 
fascinating,  historically  speaking  more  important,  and  they 
have  received  fully  as  much  justice  from  our  author  as  was 
possible  with  his  limited  space  and  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  same  remark  indeed  applies  to  his  treatment  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  and  especially  of  Ezra,  Malachi,  and  Nehemiah, 
in  which,  as  might  be  expected,  he  agrees  with  Wellhausen. 
Two  valuable  sections  (145,  146)  are  given  to  Ezra's  law- 
book, and  the  closing  section  (147)  is  devoted  to  Nehemiah's 
defence  of  Ezra's  reform,  and  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan 
community.  Two  of  Stade's  suggestions  in  this  part  of 
the  work  may  be  mentioned  here. 

One  is  (p.  349)  that  it  was  not  any  one  of  the  priestly 
writers  but  a  redactor,  who,  in  Gen.  i.  i,  placed  creation  in 
antithesis  to  the  close  of  the  cosmic  process  beginning  with 
the  Messianic  age  {reshlth  corresponding  to  Ahdrith) ;  and 
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the  other  (p.  351),  that  the  original  idea  of  the  kappdreih 
may  connect  this  with  some  sacred  object  which  at  one  time 
in  Israel  (chariot  of  the  sun  ?)  or  at  the  time  of  the  priestly 
author  of  the  Grundschrift  existed  in  a  heathen  cultus. 

Were  I  to  criticise  this  book  as  from  the  position  of  die 
author  it  thoroughly  deserves,  I  should  require  an  impossible 
amount  of  space.  I  should  treat  it  first  of  all  from  the 
author's  point  of  view,  and  should  be  entitled  to  express  the 
decided  opinion  that  he  had  to  a  great  extent  realised  his 
object.  I  should  next  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  {wissenschaftlicK)  pn^^ress,  and  I  should  have 
to  express  a  much  less  definitely  favourable  opinion.  Stade 
is  a  self-reliant  man,  and  he  shows  his  self-reliance  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  adheres  to  his  conclusions.  There  are, 
however,  points  of  view  held  at  the  present  time  by  scholars 
which  ought  to  have  at  any  rate  modified  his  own  personal 
point  of  view,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  not 
modified  it  He  might  have  set  an  example  to  younger 
scholars  of  willingness  to  reconsider  the  conclusions  of  what 
is  now  becoming  the  older  school  of  criticism,  and  he  has 
not  set  it 

It  is  a  just  compliment  to  Stade  when  I  add  that  in  such 
an  article  as  I  have  imagined,  I  should  be  virtually  criticis- 
ing the  whole  series  of  his  contributions  to  Biblical  Criticism. 
How  could  I  do  this?  Personally  I  think  that  criticism 
of  books  is  much  overdone.  Why  should  I  put  myself  to 
the  pain  of  criticising  such  useful  and  indeed  masterly  pro- 
ductions, which  no  one  admires  more  than  I  do  myself?  Let 
Stade  himself  do  this,  by  modifying  his  point  of  view,  and 
b^inning  with  the  co-operation  of  others  the  work,  not  so 
much  of  reconstruction,  as  of  reform. 

If,  among  the  many  portions  of  this  book  which  excite, 
"  the  spirit  which  denies,"  I  may  mention  two  or  three 
prominent  ones,  they  will  be  the  treatment  of  the  name  of 
Yahwfe  and  the  early  history  of  Yahw^-worship  (including 
the  Mal'ak  Yahw&  question),  of  "  foreign  cults  in  Israel," 
of  totemism,  and  of  proper  names.  I  also  desiderate  a 
decisive  explanation  of  "  thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  c^  Stade,  pp.   141,  179). 
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Has  textual  criticism  really  said  its  last  word  on  this 
f>assage  ?  The  case  is  t)rpical.  We  seem  to  throw  away 
our  learning  on  the  defence  of  passages  which  have  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  criticised.  Somewhat  similar  cases 
are  those  of  Azazel  and  the  Shedim  {cf.  Stade,  pp.  188, 
189).  And  is  it  really  so  obscure  why,  according  to  the 
traditional  text  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  28»  Moses  is  said  to  have 
«aten  no  bread  and  drunk  no  water,  while  with  Yahw^  on 
Mount  Sinai,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (^  Stade,  p. 
151,  and  Baentsch  ad  he.)  7  Can  we  take  no  step  in 
advance?  Ought  we  not  to  reconsider  textual  problems 
before  we  undertake  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  Old 
Testament  theology?  And  yet  I  greatly  value  Stade's 
brilliant  attempt  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

RochesUr. 


KEBRA  NAGAST;  Die  HerrUchkeit  der  K5nige,  nach  din 
Handschriften  in  Berlin^  London,  Oxford  und  Paris  zum 
ersten  Malim  dthiopischen  Urtext  herausgegeben  und  mit 
deutscfur  tlbersetzung  versehen,  von  Carl  Bezold.  Munchen^ 
1905.    Roy,  Svo.    Pp.  Ixii.,  176,  and  160.     M.  2a 

When  Dillmann  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Grammar 
jof  the  Eihiopic  Language,  forty-eight  years  ago,  he  was 
perhaps  justified  in  complaining  that,  since  Ludolfs  day, 
Ethiopic  study  *'  had  been  almost  wholly  neglected  both  in 
•Germany  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe."  Within  recent  years, 
however,  this  reproach  has  been  removed  from  Semitic 
learning.  The  language  has  been  made  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuous, diligent  investigation  by  eminent  scholars,  and  text 
after  text  has  been  edited  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
students.  No  better  illustration  could  be  had  of  the  erudi- 
tion and  care  with  which  important  Ethiopic  texts  are  being 
produced,  than  the  work  which  Professor  Bezold  has  just 
issued. 

Kebra  Nagast,  or  "  The  Glory  of  the  Kings,*  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  in  all  Ethiopic  literature.  Dillmann 
idescribes  it  in  the  Prolegomena  of  his  Lexicon  as  ^  Uber 
xeleberrimus,  in  laudem  et  gloriam  Axunue  metropolis  et  regia 
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Abyssinorum  stirpis  sub  finem  nudii  avi  amfictus^  bene  et 
eleganter  canscriptusr  Professor  Bezold  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  composed  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  Its  original  design,  he  thinks,  was  to  enhance  the 
repute  of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  which  just  at  that  time  was 
restored  to  the  Abyssinian  throne,  from  which  it  had  been 
so  long  excluded  by  the  non-Israelitish  Zague  family.  The 
new  sovereign,  Jekueno-Amlak,  claimed  unbroken  descent 
from  the  son  of  Solomon  ;  and  Kebra  Nagast  is  mainly  an 
elaborate  reproduction  of  the  Abyssinian  legend  of  such 
descent  of  the  true  royal  race  from  the  wise  King  of  Israd, 
The  core  of  the  work  is  accordingly  a  romantic  expansion 
of  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Saba  to  Solomon^ 
as  told  in  the  Old  Testament  and  alluded  to  in  the  New 
Testament  This  Queen  of  Saba  was  identified  by  the 
Ethiopians  with  one  of  their  own  queens,  called  Makeda. 
Attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  incited 
farther  by  the  glowing  account  of  his  splendour,  brought  ta 
her  by  Tamrin,  the  chief  of  her  merchant-guild,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem  with  a  lai^e  retinue,  bearing  many 
costly  presents  for  the  king.  The  magnificence  of  her 
reception,  and  the  goi^eous  appointments  of  the  court  of  the 
Jewish  monarch,  who  was  then  superintending  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  are  described  in  great  detail.  It  is  also- 
made  plain  that  Solomon  proved  himself  as  subtle,  and  -as 
well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  in  the  arbour  as  on 
the  judgment-seat.  On  Queen  Makeda's  return  to  her  own 
land  a  son  was  bom,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  Batna- 
lekhem  or  Menehk  (  =  ibn-alhakim^  "  The  son  of  the  wise 
man."  It  was  he  who  afterwards  became,  under  the  alternative 
names  of  Menelek  and  David,  the  first  of  the  Davidic  kings 
of  Abyssinia.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  to  show  the 
persistency  of  the  tradition,  that  the  present  ruler  of  modem 
Abyssinia  has  the  same  name,  Menelek. 

But  round  this  central  legend  a  cycle  of  other  sagas  gather. 
Baina-lekhem,  or  Menelek,  when  he  gfrew  up  to  early  man- 
hood, was  sent  by  his  mother  to  visit  Jerusalem.  Solomon 
received  him  with  open  arms,  joyfully  owned  him  as  his  son,, 
and  urged  him  eamestly  to  remain  with  him  as  his  destined 
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successor  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  prince  had  passed 
his  word,  however,  that  he  would  return  to  his  native  land  ; 
iuid  Solomon  in  the  end  reluctantly  allowed  him  to  go,, 
having  first  with  ceremonious  pomp  crowned  him  king,  in 
accordance  with  Mikeda's  desire.  By  way  of  farther  bond 
between  the  two  nations,  the  sons  of  several  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  in  Israel  were  sent  with  him,  not  as  a  mere 
escort,  but  as  emigrants  to  Abyssinia,  and  as  agents 
who  might  be  relied  on  to  initiate  the  inhabitants  into 
the  Jewish  faith.  The  priestly  portion  of  this  con- 
tingent  determined  to  procure  by  craft  and  stealth  the 
glory  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  nation,  the  ''  Ark  of  the  Law 
of  God "  {tdbdta  hegU  la-egziabhiry,  or,  as  it  is  constantly 
called  in  this  book,  "  Zion,"  and  to  convey  it  to  Abyssinia  as 
the  palladium  of  their  adopted  country.  The  theft  of  the 
Ark,  supematurally  directed,  and  its  miraculous  journey  on 
its  wonderful  car  to  Axum,  the  Abyssinian  capital,  the  alarm 
also  and  grief  of  King  Solomon  when  the  loss  was  dis- 
covered, his  desperate  but  fruitless  endeavours  to  overtake 
the  fugitive  spoilers,  and  his  penitent  recognition  at  last  of  a 
divine  chastisement  in  the  infliction, — are  narrated  at  full 
length  and  with  much  literary  power  and  beauty.  Solomon's 
lament  over  the  loss  of  the  Ark  (chap.  Ix.)  is  really  a  fine 
piece  of  pathetic  eloquence. 

Along  with  these  l^ends  a  second  and  a  third  series  of 
narrations  are  interwoven.  The  former  deals  with  Solomon's 
own  closing  and  decadent  years.  It  farther  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  kings  of  all  the  important  regions  of  the  earth 
are  descendants  of  Shem.  This  series  contains  also  the 
legend  of  "  the  Pearl,"  a  Gnostic  myth,  according  to  which  a 
certain  element  of  saving  power  and  purity,  originally  con- 
ferred upon  Adam,  was  kept  in  being  and  carried  down 
through  successive  generations  in  the  line  which  led  to  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord.  The  other  series,  by  means  of  the 
device  of  prophetuB  ex  eventu^  sketches  certain  historical 
events,  including  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  Christ,  as  welt 
as  His  resurrection  and  ascension.  Although  the  literary 
unity  of  the  work  is  very  doubtful,  Kebra  Nagast  presents  a 
marvellous  combination  of  national  pride,  religious  zeal,  and 
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oriental  morality,  set  in  a  half-Jewish,  half-Christian  frame- 
work of  l^end,  and  painted  in  the  vivid  colours  of  Eastern 
fancy. 

As  regards  authorship,  the  book  itself  purports  to  be  the 
record  of  conferences  held  by  the  ''318  Orthodox/'  i>.  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  ;  but  that  representation  merely  designates 
the  artistic  form  which  the  author  selected  for  his  work. 
Professor  Prxtorius  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  various 
anachronisms  in  these  Pseudo-Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
— as  when,  for  instance,  the  chief  speaker  is  given  as  being 
Gr^ory  Thaumaturgus,  who  in  point  of  fact  died  fifty-five 
years  before  the  date  of  the  Council ;  or  as  when  Domitius 
of  *'  Rome  "  {i.e,  Constantinople)  is  represented  as  declaring 
that  he  had  found  in  the  Church  *'  Agia  Sophia,"  a  record  of 
the  matters  which  they  were  discussing,  although  Ccmstantine 
only  began  the  building  of  that  Church  in  325,  when  the 
Council  met.  In  the  colophon,  however,  which  is  attached 
to  the  work,  the  otherwise  unknown  author  calls  himself 
*'  Isliaq,"  and  avers  that  the  book  was  translated  first  into 
Arabic  from  a  Coptic  MS.  brought  from  the  dwelling-place 
(or  grave  ?)  of  St  Mark,  and  that  it  was  again  translated 
from  this  Arabic  version  into  Ethiopic  or  Ge'ez.  Dillmann 
rejected  the  colophon  as  a  forgery,  but  Professor  Bezold 
evidently  thinks  that  it  may  be  genuine.  At  all  events  he 
believes  that  the  author  was  a  pious  Christian  Arab,  who 
either  composed  the  work  originally  in  Arabic  or  translated 
it  into  Arabic  from  its  original  Coptic  or  other  form,  about 
the  time  already  mentioned,  and  again  translated  it  from  the 
Arabic  into  Ethiopic.  The  Arabisms  and  the  transcriptions 
of  pure  Arabic  words  which  are  found  in  it,  together  with 
other  considerations,  have  convinced  him  that  the  work 
passed  through  a  stage  of  Arabic  conception  at  least,  before 
it  assumed  its  present  Geez  form.  Professor  Guidi  is  of 
much  the  same  opinion. 

The  work  soon  attained  popularity  in  Abyssinia,  and  it 
is  clearly  referred  to  in  GacUa  Marqoriwos,  a  production  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  first  brought  under  the  notice 
of  European  scholars  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  banning  of  the 
^seventeenth  century.    In  the  end  of  that  century  the  renowned 
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Ludolf  announced  that  AbbSl  Gregorius,  his  Abyssinian 
friend  and  tutor,  had  spoken  of  it  to  him  as  a  work  of  very 
great  authority  among  the  Abyssintans — "^permagtuB  apud 
sues  auctoritatis**  In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ad- 
ditional light  was  thrown  upon  the  book  and  its  contents  by 
Bruce  in  his  Travels. 

Dillmann  had  copied  the  greater  part  of  Kebra  Nagast 
and  made  use  of  it  largely  in  his  Lexicon,  but  he  was 
deterred  by  the  unusual  extent  of  the  book  from  venturing- 
upon  an  edition  of  it.  To  Professor  Praetorius  belongs  the 
merit  of  first  publishing  any  considerable  portion  of  the  text 
In  the  form  of  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  he  published,  in 
1870,  an  edition  of  that  portion  of  the  text  which  narrates 
the  legend  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  and 
added  thereto  a  Latin  translation.  The  work  before  us^ 
however,  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  text,, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  literal  and  most  accurate  Grerman 
translation.  It  is  farther  prefaced  by  a  learned  and  luminous 
Introduction,  containing  amongst  other  things  a  full 
Glossary  of  unusual  or  hitherto  unknown  Ethiopic  words 
occurring  in  the  book.  The  Introduction  closes  with  the 
highly  interesting  text — ^also  followed  by  a  German  trans- 
lation— of  an  Arabic  recension,  or  rather  epitome,  of  the 
central  legend  This  Arabic  text  has  its  origin  in  one  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.  The  text  of  Kebra 
Nagast  itself  is  furnished  with  full  and  careful  critical  notes,, 
and  the  volume  is  amply  provided  with  various  useful  indices. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is  admirably  printed 
throughout  In  fact  the  entire  production  is  a  masteriy 
performance,  evincing  minute  and  conscientious  accuracy,, 
profound  erudition,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  statement  This 
outcome  of  the  devoted  labours  of  many  patient  yeass  will 
be  gratefully  received  everywhere  by  students  of  Semitic ; 
and  the  learned  Professor  of  Heidelberg  may  be  assured  that 
he  has,  by  rendering  this  signal  service  to  Ethiopic  literature,, 
added  to  an  already  distinguished  reputation. 

James  A.  Crichton. 

Antum. 
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THE  TITLES  OF  THE  PSALMS,  by  Janus  IV.  ThtriU. 
Second  Edition.  London:  Henry  Frowde^  1905.  Pp. 
viii.»  386.    6s.  nett. 

It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  this  work  derives  much 
adventitious  support  from  its  title,  yet  within  fifteen  months 
a  second  edition  has  been  called  for.  This  singular  success 
in  a  field  of  study  hitherto  so  barren  is  a  great  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  the  acute  suggestiveness  of  the 
writer. 

The  changes  in  this  edition  are  few.  Apart  from  a  few 
verbal  alterations  here  and  there,  they  consist  of  a  re- 
<x>nstruction  of  Chapter  viL  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  Psalms  lix.  and  Ixxix.  and  their  musical  titles, 
jmy  ibW  (Ix.  i)  and  D^3e¥  nny  (Ixxx.  i),  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  they  are  to  be  connected  with  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.  In  the  first  edition  they  were  connected  with  a 
^'second  Passover"  (Num.  ix.  S-14;  2  Chron.  xxx.  1-5)1 
The  change  gives  an  attractive  completeness  to  Thirtle's 
classification  of  the  Psalms,  for,  while  formerly  he  reo^^nised 
Psalms  connected  with  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  he  did  not  venture  to  associate  any  with  the 
Feast  of  Weeks.  He  writes  (p.  53)  that  "we  must  not  be 
unimaginative  in  our  interpretation,"  and  he  appears  to  us 
to  make  good  use  of  this  canon  of  criticism,  and  to  ride  with 
a  loose  rein  on  historical  proof.  He  connects  these  two 
Psalms  with  the  Feast  of  Weeks  on  these  grounds :  (i)  ^^b^ 
and  XS'VM^  suggestive  of  the  flowers  of  spring,  are  designations 
of  the  Passover ;  (2)  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  Passover;  (3)  the  Feast  of  Weeks  commemorated 
the  giving  of  the  Law  (nny).  Thus  the  musical  titles  of 
these  two  Psalms  provided  them  with  a  double  line  of 
connection  with  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  We  have  not  space 
to  deal  with  these  views  here,  but  we  cannot  accept  their 
likelihood  and  aptness.  Thirtle  believes  the  musical  titles 
to  be  old.  Why,  then,  should  jefie'  and  xs^^  not  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  meaning  of 
''Passover"?     Even  if  he  could  establish  their  existence 
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in  this  sense,  why  should  they  be  used  exclusively 
in  the  Psalms,  and  that  only  in  the  headings,  while 
nofi  is  employed  so  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
elsewhere,  but  not  in  the  Psalms?  If  f/M  and  d^jkV 
designated  the  central  religious  fact  in  Israel's  life,  why 
should  it  occupy  so  small  a  place  in  its  poetry  ? 
(Pss.  xliv.,  Ixviii.).  What  should  we  think  of  a  Christian 
manual  of  praise  with  two  hymns  for  Christmas  ?  Where 
is  it  held  that  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  Passover?  Even  on  Thirtle's  own  showing  the 
tradition  connecting  the  giving  of  the  Law  with  the  Feast 
of  Weeks  was  common  only  so  late  as  the  time  of  Christ 
Moreover,  he  tells  us  (p.  48)  that  the  "  Shoshannim  Psalms 
were  not  necessarily  written  with  the  feast  in  mind ;  in 
fact  the  occasion  of  their  making  as  poems  may  have  been 
widely  different"  .  .  .  ''  This  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Eduth  (nny)  Psalms/'  This  appears  to  us  to  take 
away  all  certainty  as  to  the  age  and  the  aim  of  the  musical 
titles,  for  how  are  we  to  know  whether  they  apply  to  the 
original  circumstances  of  production  or  to  the  later  con- 
ditions of  application?  In  these  two  Psalms  we  cannot 
find  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the 
principle  on  which  Thirtle  finds  some  parts  of  them  more 
relevant  to  the  assumed  application  than  others,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  by  difference  of  type,  we  cannot  discover. 
He  states  that  "'render  unto  our  neighbours  sevenfold' 
(Ps.  Ixxix.  1 2)  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  name  of  the  Feast" 
Such  ex^esis  may  be  imaginative,  it  does  not  show  much 
sympathy  with  Hebrew  poetry  and  symbolism. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  we  take  to  be  its  sug- 
gestiveness  and  constructiveness.  Its  value  would  be  en- 
hanced by  a  suitable  index.  The  mistake  on  p.  vii.  has 
been  continued  in  this  edition,  p.  2 1  should  be  p.  20. 

Aberdeen.  James  Gilroy. 
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THE  HEBREW  PROPHET,  by  LoHng  W.  Batten, 
Pk,  D.,  S.T.D.,  Rector  of  St  Mark's  Church,  New  York, 
sometime  Professor  of  The  Old  Testament  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  SchooL  London : 
Methuen  &  Co.,,  1905.    Pp.  351.     is.  6d.  netU 

This  book  witnesses  in  a  fresh  and  interesting  way  to  the 
attraction  which  the  personality  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  has 
for  modem  scholarship.  The  leading  feature  of  the  work  \s 
that  it  shows  the  character  of  the  prophet  to  be  rich  in 
human  interest — not  veiled  in  mystery,  but  thoroughly 
intelligible  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  common  humanity. 
The  author's  method  of  treatment  is  to  deal  with  a  certain 
aspect  of  the  prophetic  character  and  to  illustrate  that  by 
numerous  biographical  sketches  from  the  lives  of  the 
prophets.  The  repeated  use  of  an  illustration  throughout 
the  book  is  justified  by  the  newness  of  its  application. 

The  topics  discussed  are  the  following :  "  The  Popular 
Conception  of  the  Prophet,"  "  Revelation  to  the  Prophet," 
"  The  Prophetic  Institution,"  "  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets," 
''  The  Prophet's  Call,"  "  Credentials,"  "  Writings,"  "  Relation- 
ship to  the  State,"  "  Relationship  to  the  Church,"  and  "  The 
Prophet's  Vision."  A  brief  Preface,  and  at  the  end 
Additional  Notes  and  fiill  Indexes  complete  the  summary. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  lack  of  a  working  definition 
of  the  prophet  is  felt :  this  is  only  supplied  in  the  last 
chapter,  where  it  is  stated  that  "Nabi  probably  means 
speaker;  roeh  certainly  means  *one  who  sees'"  (p.  317), 
After  some  rather  abstruse  generalisations  the  author  is  soon 
found  at  his  best  and  in  the  full  flow  of  lucid  exposition 
and  illustration.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
prophet  was  popularly  r^arded  as  knowing  the  mind  of 
Grod,  and  having  therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  "The  people  looked  upon  the 
prophets  as  men  possessed  of  superhuman  powers  and 
especially  of  superhuman  knowledge,  and  it  was  this  ability 
to  know  the  otherwise  unknowable  which  gave  them  their 
position  in  the  nation"  (p.  16).  The  author's  own  stand- 
point is  thus  indicated :  "  The  prophet  was  the  man  who 
had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.     For  every  such  person 
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there  is  a  world  of  knowledge  undreamed  of  by  duller 
souls  "  (p.  4). 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  working  formula  is  found  in 
the  next  chapter,  ''Revelation  to  the  Prophet,"  where  the 
following  words  occur:  "The  path  of  the  development  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  is  roughly  marked  by  the  manner  in 
which  God's  will  was  revealed"  (p.  18).  The  familiar 
definition  of  the  prophet  as  one  who  speaks  for  God  or  from 
God,  or  reveals  the  will  of  God,  is  often  implied  but  never 
cleariy  stated,  apparently  as  being  open  to  technical 
objection. 

Five  stages  in  the  manner  of  revelation  are  discussed, 
viz.,  theophanies,  dreams,  visions,  ecstasy,  and  ''  direct  spiritual 
enlightenment"  The  student  is  warned  that  in  reading  the 
early  narratives  he  must  learn  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  a  sacred  writer's  opinions  and  actual  occurrences, 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  may  find  trustworthy  facts 
underlying  a  narrative  which  cannot  literally  be  accepted. 
Of  much  interest  is  the  statement  that  in  the  Hexateuch 
revelation  by  dreams  is  characteristic  of  the  Elohistic  writer, 
and  by  theophanies  of  the  Jahvistic — the  inference  being 
that  these  two  methods  indicate  the  different  standpoints  of 
the  early  writers  (p.  21).  To  this  it  is  added  later  that  the 
dream  was  r^arded  as  an  objective  reality  by  primitive 
man.  It  is  also  shrewdly  noted  as  a  proof  of  development 
that  prophecy  in  its  earlier  stages  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  in  its  later  with  that  of  the 
nation  (p.  23).  The  author's  claim  can  certainly  be  upheld 
that  modem  criticism,  in  estimating  the  primitive  traditions 
at  their  true  value,  has  shown  the  course  of  prophecy  to  have 
been  from  the  first  a  steady  progress  upward — not  down- 
ward, as  some  have  believed. 

The  author  next  calls  attention  to  the  prophets  of  the 
golden  age.  "  The  men  of  the  prophetic  period  had  learned 
that  the  clearest  divine  knowledge  came  directly  to  the  soul 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  dreams  or  portents.  .  .  . 
God  put  His  Spirit  into  their  hearts,  and  thus  they  were 
endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  which  gave 
them  a  strength  of  conviction  otherwise  impossible"  (p.  25). 
Q 
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And  this  means  of  enlightenment,  the  writer  adds  char- 
acteristically, is  always  available.  That  is  true.  But  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  Hebrew  prophecy  at  its 
highest  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Modem 
inspiration  may  be  like  in  kind  and  yet  differ  so  in  d^^ree 
as  still  to  lend  an  element  of  mystery  to  the  seer's  supreme 
gift.  There  is  a  spiritual  ecstasy  of  the  highest  and  purest 
kind  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  psycholc^^y 
of  the  subject  That  high  authority,  the  late  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson,  has  compared  the  prophet's  condition  at  the 
moment  of  revelation  to  the  "rapt  spiritual  communion" 
of  prayer,  and  he  deprecates  the  completeness  of  the  analogy.^ 
Like  other  phases  of  prophecy  even  an  "  overloaded  doctrine  " 
like  inspiration  may  need  repeated  readjustment 

Prophecy  as  an  institution  is  duly  assigned  to  the 
initiative  of  Samuel — the  time  lending  itself  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  social  fabric  It  is  noted  that  the  essential  task 
of  the  prophet  was  to  keep  religion  a  vital  factor  in  Jewish 
life. 

The  chapter  on  "  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets  "  is  a  valuable 
study,  especially  in  view  of  the  lack  of  literature  on  the 
subject  It  may  be  said  here  that  in  dealing  with  the  early 
prophets  and  the  early  narratives  the  author  is  particularly 
suggestive,  and  throws  the  light  of  fresh  interpretation  on 
portions  of  Scripture  which  are  sometimes  too  lightly  passed 
over  as  legendary. 

The  writer's  conviction  that  the  guilds  founded  by 
Samuel  were  perpetuated  in  the  order  of  the  professional 
prophets  to  the  end  of  Old  Testament  times  is  worthy  of 
note  (p.  58).  He  ascribes  the  b^inning  of  their  degradation 
to  the  persecution  of  Jezebel.  Their  relationship  to  the 
great  prophets,  their  vices,  means  of  subsistence,  and  marks 
of  office  are  fully  dealt  with. 

On  "The  Prophet's  Call"  there  is  the  following  clear 
note :  "  The  call  was  due  to  the  Spirit  of  God  acting  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  not  to  an  external  voice  audible  only  to 
the  outward  ear.  .  .  .  Spiritual  influences  are  just  as  real  as 
physical ;  the  voice  in  the  heart  is  just  as  real  as  the  voice  in 
^  Hkstmg^  DktUmtuy^  "  Prophecy,"  p.  116. 
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the  ear,  though  its  interpretation  requires  a  more  delicate 
understanding  (p.  loi). 

The  prophet's  "  Credentials,"  with  the  miracle  or  "  sign  " 
giving  way  to  higher  tests,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets, 
with  some  most  interesting  deductions,  must  here  be  passed 
lightly  over,  as  likewise  the  latter  half  of  the  book  which 
is  concerned  with  the  more  familiar  topics  of  the  prophet's 
relationship  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church,  i.e,  the  organised 
religion  of  the  time.  Throughout  the  work  points  of 
scholarship  are  fully  discussed,  but  in  some  cases  at  least 
these  will  remain  controversial. 

In  the  last  chapter,  which  deals  with  "The  Prophet's  Vision," 
there  is  material  which  might  with  advantage  have  found  an 
earlier  embodiment  in  the  book.  The  frank  treatment 
which  shows  the  limitations  of  the  prophet  gives  way  to  the 
writer's  full  recognition  of  the  exceptional  endowments  of 
the  prophet.  "Mechanical  inspiration"  is  readily  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  facts,  but  a  higher  note  is  struck 
when  the  influence  which  personal  character  and  purity  of 
heart  gave  to  the  prophetic  life  is  strongly  emphasised. 
Where  so  much  is  of  a  high  lev^l  a  chapter  on  the  prophet 
as  a  religious  teacher  would  have  been  the  more  welcome. 
As  the  matter  stands,  the  magnificent  ethical  and  spiritual 
value  of  prophecy  is  recognised  if  not  enlai^ed  upon.  The 
author's  concluding  words  indicate  the  tenor  of  the  work  : — 
**The  Hebrew  prophet  was  made  what  he  was  by  divine 
inspiration  and  by  moral  character.  .  .  .  Prophets  are 
needed  in  every  age.  The  model  for  all  modem  seers  is 
found  in  the  Bible.  Then  let  him  who  aspires  to  visions  oi 
God  not  forget  the  fundamental  condition,  purity  of  heart. 
The  more  perfect  a  man's  mental  fitness,  the  higher  may  be 
his  visions  ;  but  no  matter  what  his  other  acquirements  are,  his 
visions  of  God  will  be  dependent  on  the  cleanness  of  his  life." 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  volume  as  a  whole  is 
of  general  interest,  the  judgment  of  the  author  critical  and 
dispassionate,  and  his  treatment  lucid  and  scholarly. 

New  Byth,  T.  MWlLLlAM. 
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BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  LAWS  CON- 
TRACTS, AND  LETTERS,  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Queen's  College^  Cambridge,  andKin^s  College^ 
London.    Edinburgh:  T,  &  T.  Clark,  1904.     12s.  nett. 

Under  the  general  title  of  "  The  Library  of  Ancient  In- 
scriptions," Dr  Kent  and  Dr  Sanders,  Professors  in  Yale 
University,  are  editing,  and  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh will  publish  a  series  of  nine  volumes  containing  trans- 
lations and  interpretations  of  ancient  Semitic  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions.  The  first  volume  will  be  introductory,  and 
will  deal  with  the  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Decipherment 
of  the  Ancient  Inscriptions ;  the  scope  of  the  remaining 
volumes  may  be  judged  from  the  titles — "Old  and  New 
Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions,"  "Assyrian  Historical 
Inscriptions,"  "  Inscriptions  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia," 
"  Egyptian  Historical  and  Biographical  Inscriptions,"  "  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,"  "  Egyptian 
Tales,  Proverbs,  Poems,  and  Belles  Lettres,"  "  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Epics,  Penitential  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Religious 
Texts,"  "  Egyptian  Religious,  Magical,  Medical,  and  Scientific 
Texts,  Legal  and  Business  Documents." 

The  series  is  well  planned,  and  on  broad  and  generous 
lines ;  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  ought  to  meet  needs 
that  are  at  present  very  inadequately  supplied ;  and  the 
names  of  the  scholars  to  whom  the  several  volumes  have 
been  entrusted  give  every  promise  that  the  work  will  be  well 
done.  Certainly  Mr  Johns  makes  a  most  excellent  b^inning 
with  the  volume  which,  though  sixth  in  the  order  of  the 
completed  series,  is  the  first  to  be  published. 

In  his  Preface,  Mr  Johns  states  and  defends  his  method^ 
and  points  out  how  the  very  nature  of  the  material  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  necessitates  a  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment from  that  which  will  be  found  in  other  volumes  of  the 
series  ;  these  will  be  "  properly  translations  with  brief  intro- 
ductions and  a  few  notes ;  this  must  consist  of  copious 
introductions  and  many  notes  with  a  few  translations."  An 
introductory  section  (pp.  3-36)  treats  of  the  sources  and 
bibliography.     The  main  body  of  the  work  falls  into  two 
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very  unequal  parts :  the  first,  extending  from  p.  39  to  p.  302, 
is  devoted  to  Laws  and  Contracts  ;  the  second  (pp.  307-385) 
to  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters.  The  last  forty  pages 
consist  of  an  Appendix  and  Index.  The  Appendix  con- 
tains (i)  a  translation  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  the 
Code  of  Hammu-rabi,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introductory 
note ;  (2)  a  brief  note  on  Chronology ;  (3)  another  on 
Weights  and  Measures  ;  and  (4)  a  Bibliography  of  the  later 
periods. 

Turning  to  the  first  main  part,  we  note  that  Mr  Johns 
first  gives  translations  of  laws — in  Chapter  i.  of  fragments 
of  an  ancient  Sumerian  Code  preserved  in  the  legal  phrase- 
books  drawn  up  by  later  scribes  ;  in  Chapter  ii.  of  the  Code 
of  Hammu-rabi  in  extenso ;  in  Chapter  iii.  of  specimens  of 
later  Babylonian  law.  The  subsequent  chapters  (iv.-xxix.) 
contain  translations  of  many  contracts,  but  these  are  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  laws,  given  in  large  groups.  Mr  Johns 
has  pointed  out  in  his  Preface  how  relatively  useless,  or 
rather  how  inco^lpatible  with  the  real  aim  of  the  series,  such 
an  arrangement  would  have  been.  What  he  has  chosen  to 
-do  is  to  give  a  systematic  statement  of  the  facts  supplied  by 
the  contracts  as  to  the  various  institutions,  rights,  and  duties 
of  the  Babylonians,  citing  a  typical  contract  in  fiiU  (and  by 
preference  one  that  has  not  been  translated  before),  and  ther 
pointing  out  various  details  in  which  other  contracts,  for  the 
most  part  verbally  almost  identical,  differ. 

Other  writers  might  have  dealt  with  this  same  material 
in  other  ways,  and  other  methods  might  have  had  their 
own  excellences.  But  two  valuable  results  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr  Johns  may  be  pointed  out :  in  the  first  place, 
in  these  several  chapters  Mr  Johns  is  constantly  able  to 
make  the  laws  and  the  contracts  illustrate  one  another ; 
the  contracts  show  the  laws  at  work,  the  extent  to  which 
they  remained  no  dead  letter.  How  many  points  might  be 
cleared  up  if  we  had  anything  like  such  a  series  of  Hebrew 
contracts !  As  it  is,  in  the  case  of  many  Hebrew  laws,  we 
cannot  tell,  if  we  place  the  promulgation  early,  how  soon 
they  were  carried  out  in  practice,  or  if  we  adjudge  them  late, 
how  far  they  SGTf^  to  establish  new  practice,  or  how  ancient 
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is  the  custom  which  they  codify.  Of  course  in  some  measure 
the  same  question  arises  in  Babylonian  study,  for,  as  Mr 
Johns  points  out,  the  Code  of  Hammu-rabi,  being  a  com- 
pilation and  not  an  invention,  contains  phrases  "  which  appear 
in  contracts  before  his  time." 

The  second  result  of  the  method  of  this  volume  is  that 
we  have  presented  to  us  a  large  part  of  a  Babylonian 
archaeology.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  headings  of  the 
chapters  will  make  this  clear :  The  Social  Organisation  of 
the  Ancient  Babylonian  State ;  Judges,  Law  Courts,  and 
Legal  Processes ;  The  Family  Organisation ;  Adoption ; 
Rights  of  Inheritance ;  Slavery ;  Land  Tenure ;  Donations 
and  Bequests ;  Wages. 

The  discussions  are  brief,  and  what  is  said  is  directly 
substantiated  from  the  documents  ;  for  conjecture  is  kept 
well  within  bounds,  and  seems  to  be  carefully  labelled  as 
such  when  it  is  offered.  Many  points  Mr  Johns  leaves 
open,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  frequently  that  a 
translation  is  obscure  or  a  point  doubtful.  Mr  Johns  can 
afford  to  admit  uncertainty  where  he  feels  it,  for  happily  he 
is  obsessed  neither  by  a  desire  to  reduce  everything  ancient 
to  sun-myths,  nor  by  a  desire  to  win  applause  by  using  every 
doubtful  fact  or  interpretation  to  re-establish  traditional 
views  of  the  Old  Testament  His  book  is  entirely  free  from 
theological  polemic  or  apologetic  Obviously  it  should  be  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  at  all  superfluous  or  unnecessary 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is. 

Another  valuable  characteristic  of  these  chapters  is  the 
care  with  which  the  period  to  which  the  actual  evidence  for 
a  custom  belongs  is  given,  whether  early  and  not  late,  or 
late  and  not  early,  or  both.  Often  there  may  be  a  strong 
presumption  that  a  custom  was  continuous  though  there  be 
no  actual  late  evidence  of  it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
custom  was  much  earlier  in  origin  than  the  earliest  evidence 
of  its  existence.  But  in  all  cases  it  is  most  important  to  have 
clearly  stated  exactly  what  and  of  what  date  the  evidence  is. 

Mr  Johns  did  a  g^reat  service  by  publishing  in  his  "  Oldest 
Code  of  Laws  "  a  translation  of  the  Code  of  fjammu-rabi  so 
soon  after  its  discovery.     But,  as  he  recognised  then,  he  did 
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this  with  more  than  the  risk,  with  the  certainty,  of  being 
obliged  to  modify  many  things  subsequently.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  nature  of  the  changes,  and  I  append 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  two  translations,  placed  side  by  side 
in  parallel  columns  : — 


"Oldest  Code." 

§  2.  If  a  man  has  put  a 
spell  upon  a  man,  and  has 
not  justified  himself,  he  upon 
whom  the  spell  is  laid  shall 
go  to  the  holy  river ;  he  shall 
plunge  into  the  holy  river, 
and  if  the  holy  river  over- 
come him,  he  who  laid  the 
spell  upon  him  shall  take  to 
himself  his  house.  If  the 
holy  river  makes  that  man 
to  be  innocent,  and  has  saved 
him,  he  who  laid  the  spell 
upon  him  shall  be  put  to 
death.  He  who  plunged 
into  the  holy  river  shall  take 
to  himself  the  house  of  him 
who  wove  the  spell  upon 
him. 


"  Laws,  Contracts,  and 
Letters." 

If  a  man  has  acci!ised 
another  of  laying  a  kiipu 
(spell)  upon  him,  but  has  not 
proved  it,  the  accused  shall 
go  to  the  sacred  river;  he 
shall  plunge  into  the  sacred 
river,  and  if  the  sacred  river 
shall  conquer  him,  he  that 
accused  him  shall  take  pos- 
session of  his  house.  If  the 
sacred  river  shall  show  his 
innocence  and  he  is  saved, 
his  accuser  shall  be  put  to 
death.  He  that  plunged  into 
the  sacred  river  shall  appro- 
priate the  house  of  him  that 
accused  him. 


§   4.  If    he    has    offered  If    he     has    borne    false 

com   or  money  to  the  wit-  witness  in  a  civil  law  case, 

nesses,  he  shall  himself  bear  he  shall  pay  the  damages  in 

the  expense  of  that  case.  that  suit 


§  5  (end).  In  the  assembly 
one  shall  expel  him  [viz.,  a 
judge  who  has  alter^  his 
decision]  from  his  judgment 
seat,  and  he  shall  not  return, 
and  with  the  judges  at  a 
judgment  he  shall  not  take 
his  seat. 


He  shall  be  publicly  ex- 
pelled from  his  judgment  seat, 
and  shall  not  return  nor  take 
his  seat  with  the  judges  at  a 
trial. 
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§  36.  The  field  ...  of  a        The  field  ...  of  a  levy- 
ganger,   or   constable,   or    a  master,     warrant-officer,     or 
tributary,  he  shall  not  give  tributary  shall  not  be  sold, 
for  money. 

§    131.  If  the  wife   of  a         If  a  man's  wife  has  been 
man  her  husband  has  accused    accused  by  her  husband, 
her. 

In  the  first  case  the  change  is  material :  according  to  the 
earlier,  the  Code  subjects  the  accuser,  according  to  the 
present  translation  the  accused,  to  an  ordeal.  Certainly  the 
second  case  seems  the  more  probable,  but  is  the  revised 
translation  certain  ?  Or  can  anything  yet  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  other  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  old  trans- 
lation given  as  a  possible,  even  if  less  probable,  translation. 
Similarly  throughout  the  Code  Mr  Johns  gives  no  alternative 
translations.  To  what  extent  they  might  have  been  given 
I  cannot  say,  but  as  a  general  rule  in  a  series  such  as  that 
to  which  the  volume  belongs  serious  alternative  translations 
should  be  given  somewhat  freely  ;  they  warn  the  reader  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  original  when  difficulties  or  uncertainties 
exist 

From  the  other  parallels  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
is  far  more  idiomatic  than  the  earlier  translation.  Notice 
how  in  §  1 3 1  the  word  for  word  translation  of  the  original 
(Sum-ma  aS-§a-at  a-wi-lim  mu-za  u-ub-bi-ir-Si-ma)  with  its 
un-English  order  and  construction  gives  way  to  a  translation 
that  is  idiomatic  and  yet  preserves  just  as  fully  the  sense  of 
the  original.  So  in  §§  5  and  36  the  indefinite  subject  is 
now  translated  by  the  English  idiomatic  equivalent — ^the 
passive.  Apparently,  however,  too  much  has  been  sacrificed 
to  idiom  in  the  first  part  of  §  4. 

Little  space  remains  to  say  anything  on  the  Letters. 
The  chapters  are  full  of  interest,  and  actual  translations 
form  a  larger  part  in  them  than  in  the  chapters  on  con- 
tracts. The  Tell-el-Amama  letters  are  reserved  for  another 
volume. 

The  Index  is  full  and  valuable,  and  sometimes  supplies 
references   not   given   in    footnotes   under   the   text     For 
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example,  under  'Wotary"  in  the  Index  will  be  found  the 
references  to  the  Code  which  substantiate  the  statenients 
made  on  pp.  78  f  Some  entries  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  index  are  missing,  for  example,  "  ordeal,"  though 
this  subject  is  more  than  once  discussed  in  the  book,  and  in 
particular  Mr  Johns  mentions  (without,  however,  giving  a 
reference)  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  ordeal  described  in 
Num.  V.  12-31  (see  pp.  96,  234).  There  is  again  no  entry 
under  "  Testament,"  though  in  the  text  (pp.  224  ff.)  inter- 
esting illustrations  will  be  found  of  the  development  away 
from  the  early  strictness  of  the  law  of  inheritance  to  some* 
thing  like  testamentary  disposition  of  property. 

An  additional  index  of  Babylonian  terms  explained  or 
illustrated  would  be  welcome.  The  abbreviation  M.A.P.  has 
been  omitted  from  the  list  of  abbreviations,  and  there  are 
misprints,  especially  in  references  to  the  Code.  An  early  call 
for  a  second  edition  of  this  most  useful  volume  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  give  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such  minor 
matters.  G.  Buchanan  Gray. 

Oxford. 


SOME      LITERARY      REMAINS     OP     RIM-SIN 
(ARIOCH),  KING  OF  LARSA,  ABOUT  2285  B.C, 

by  Ira  Maurice  Price^  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures.  In  the  Decennial  Publications  of  tiie 
University  of  Chicago.  First  Series,  Vol.  V.  Pp. 
165-191  {with  5  Plates).     Chicago,  1904. 

Within  the  department  of  Assyriological  study  attention 
has  for  some  time  been  prominently  fixed  upon  Qammurabi 
(the  Amraphel  of  Genesis  xiv.),  and  it  seems  a  very  natural 
transition  to  the  second  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
kings  who  were  contemporary  with  and  leagued  against 
Abraham.  This  is  the  monarch  singled  out  by  Professor 
Price.  It  is  his  purpose  in  this  preliminary  study  of  tablets 
bearing  upon  Eri-Aku  (Arioch)  (  =  Semitic  Rim-Sin)  of 
Larsa  (EUasar)  and  his  progenitors  to  present  important 
information  regarding  them  in  a  form  accessible  to  English 
leaders.     He  has  discovered  eleven  tablets  pertinent  to  his 
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purpose,  and  of  these  three  are  by  him  transliterated  and 
translated  for  the  first  time.  Two  were  indeed  copied  by 
Professor  Price  himself  in  the  Louvre  Museum  in  July  1901. 
One,  numbered  AO  3003,  is  very  well  preserved,  and  is 
almost  exactly  duplicated  in  one  of  the  British  Museum 
tablets.  It  is  therefore  of  some  value,  and  from  the  facsimile 
presented  in  Plates  IX.  and  X.  we  have  the  assurance  that 
the  transliteration  has  been  given  with  care  and  fidelity. 
The  other  original  specially  referred  to  is  the  Cone  of 
Rim-Sin,  which  is  reproduced  on  three  plates,  the  third  of 
which,  forming  the  base  of  the  cone,  is  very  fragmentary 
and  is  left  undeciphered.  Although  the  other  two  are  only 
in  part  l^ible,  there  is  comparatively  little  awanting  in  the 
transliteration,  and  the  sense  is  in  lai^e  measure  fixed. 
No  facsimile  of  the  other  tablets  is  given,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  already  been  published  by  British,  French, 
German,  and  American  enterprise,  and  because  some  are 
not  accessible  in  the  original. 

The  tablets  are  written  in  archaic  ideographic  Babylonian 
characters,  and  are  in  consequence  hard  to  decipher,  even 
by  one  who  is  no  tyro  in  this  subject.  It  is  still  harder 
to  give  a  transliteration  of  them.  When  the  Glossary  is 
consulted  it  is  seen  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  word 
means  otherwise  than  it  spells,  le,  the  sign  is  ideographic 
and  requires  to  be  converted  into  a  syllabic  equivalent  As 
an  instance  of  the  mode  of  handling,  the  following  may  be 
cited  from  one  of  the  tablets.  The  signs,  three  in  number, 
are  transliterated  dd  si  NE,  and  by  aid  of  Briinnow's  sign- 
list  these  are  converted  thus  : — dii  =  ^p£§u,  si  =  enSu  and 
NE  -  iSatu,  meaning  literally,  made  +  weakness  +  fire.  The 
translation  given  is  **  which  had  become  a  ruin  through  fire/' 
We  are  not  surprised  that  Professor  Price  admits :  "  Of 
necessity  some  of  the  translations  are  merely  tentative, 
awaiting  further  light  on  this  primitive  ideographic  form  of 
the  early  language  of  Babylon."  We  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  however,  that  for  the  most  part  the  sense  has 
been  obtained,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  leading  personal 
and  place  names  no  doubt  is  entertained. 

From  the  contents  of  the  tablets  we  gather  that  Eri-Aku 
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(Semitic  Rim-Sin)  was  the  son  of  Kudurmabuk  and  grand- 
son of  SimtiSill)ak.  His  consort  was  the  daughter  of  Rim- 
Nannar.  His  father  was  adda  or  governor  of  Emutbal 
( =  Martu,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Price),  a  district  of 
Elam  contiguous  to  Lower  Babylonia.  While  the  father 
embarked  upon  the  course  of  invasion  and  conquest  the 
son  would  seem  to  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Through  the  prowess  of  Kudurmabuk  there  was  secured 
for  his  son  Rim-Sin  a  seat  and  authority  in  Lower  Babylonia 
at  the  time  when  the  illustrious  ^ammurabi  ruled  in 
Babylon  itself.  Thus  it  would  seem  Elamite  and  Semite 
collided,  afterwards  coalesced,  and  at  last  were  found  to- 
gether as  members  of  the  confederacy  formed  against  the 
Kings  of  the  "  Westland." 

Larsa  is  the  city  most  closely  identified  with  Rim-Sin. 
This  and  other  cities,  such  as  Eridu  and  Ur,  he  restored 
and  adorned  with  temples.  The  tablets  are  concerned  in 
the  main  with  the  record  of  such  restoration  and  building 
of  temples,  and  with  the  dedication  of  these  to  special 
deities.  The  names  of  eleven  gods  and  goddesses,  and  no 
fewer  than  twenty  temples,  are  enumerated  within  the  brief 
compass  of  these  eleven  tablets.  The  full  list  of  Rim-Sin's 
honours  is  given  as  "  Shepherd  of  Nippur,  preserver  of  Ur, 
King  of  Larsa,  King  of  Shumer  and  Akkad."  He  was  the 
first  Elamite  to  be  set  in  full  authority  over  Babylonian 
subjects,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  that 
dynasty.     His  date  is  given  as  about  2285  B.C. 

The  political  career  of  Rim-Sin  (Arioch)  as  revealed  in 
other  documents  is  reserved  for  treatment  elsewhere.  The 
scientifically  exact  and  theoretically  moderate  handling  of 
this  first  instalment  of  Rim-Sin  tablets  leads  us  to  anticipate 
further  good  work  from  Professor  Price.  We  trust  that 
these  other  documents  will  make  evident  the  activity  of  this 
so  called  monarch  in  the  "Westland,"  and,  if  it  may  be, 
bring  to  light  his  contact  and  conflict  with  the  kings  of  the 
land,  and  in  especial  with  Abram  the  Hebrew. 

From  comparison  of  the  plates  given  with  the  translitera- 
tion presented  we  detect  the  following  errata : — AO  3003, 
Rev.  8,  ag-ga-ne  for  ag-ag-ne  (correctly  given  in  Glossary) ; 
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I^cv.  1 7,  gin-ni  for  gi-ni.  In  the  Cone,  1.  1 4,  the  last  two 
signs  are  sag  g&  instead  of  te  ga.  In  line  28  of  the  same, 
^'goddess"  is  put  for  "god."  In  No.  VI,  footnote  i,  II,  i 
should  be  II,  11,  while  ka  in  AV,I,  16,  I,  7  appears  in  the 
text  as  ga.  Superfluous  hyphens  are  found  in  No.  VI,  I, 
16  ;  VII,  Ob.  15  and  Rev.  3  ;  VIII,  3  ;  XI,  II,  4.  The 
list  of  proper  names  and  the  Glossary,  while  very  complete, 
contain  a  number  of  mistakes.  Thus : — 
Page  20.  1.  38,  I,  2  should  be  I,  4. 
Under  AG  for  dg-e  read  ig-a. 

„       AZAG  for  I,  2  read  I,  3. 

„       EN  (bfilu)  for  X,  II  read  X,  I. 

„       BA  (K^u)  for  6,  7  read  7. 

„       GA  for  im-te-gi  read  nf-te-gi. 

„       GAL  for  X,  II  read  X,  i. 

„       GAL-ZU  for  13  read  3. 

„       GIN  for  in-a  read  ma  {if.  text). 

„       GUL  for  im-ma-an-si-ga  read  im-ma-an-g4-ge  {cf. 
under  GA). 

„       DIM  (binu)  for  gk  read  mi  {cf.  text). 
DU(G)  (t^bu)  for  hg  UR  read  kalag  UR. 

M       DUM(U)-SAL  omit  the  second  Eri. 

„       KALAMA  omit  the  reference  AV,  I,  17,  I,  3. 

„       SAG-ILA  for  29  read  30. 

„       SI  (malA)  ma  before  ni  is  not  in  text. 

„       PA  for  gk  read  gl 

PA  +  KAB  +  DU  for  Rev.  8  read  Rev.  18. 

„       §AG  for  Sig^i  read  ikg-i^g. 

„       §AR-AG  for  §ar-ag-e,  OB,  I  read  ^r-ag,  OBI. 

„       SE-GA,  159  has  been  omitted. 

„       TE,  (pal&^u)  UB  is  to  be  inserted  after  te. 
Leslie^  Insch.  WiLLlAM  CruiCKSHANK. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  KADESH,  by  James  Henry  BreasUd, 
Associate  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Semitic  Languages 
{Chicago  Decennial  Publications,  First  Series.  Vol.  V., 
1904). 

In  this  very  full  and  interesting  paper  Professor  Breasted 
offers  us  the  most  complete  study  which  has  yet  been  made 
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from  the  sources,  of  the  battle  fought  by  Ramses  II.  of 
Egypt  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  ^  in  the  fourteenth  century  " 
B.C.  (Prof.  Petrie  dates  the  reign  1 300-1 234).  The  records 
of  ancient  wars  often  contain  single  picturesque  incidents 
but  do  not  give  the  more  technical  details,  such  as  the 
number  of  men  forming  an  army,  their  formation,  nor  the 
strategy — if  any^-^mployed  ;  and  reliefs  take  no  account 
of  perspective,  place,  or  time.  The  accounts  of  the  Battle 
of  Kadesh,  while  primarily  intended  to  glorify  the  per- 
sonal exploits  of  the  king,  lead  up  to  their  climax  by 
somewhat  detailed  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
troops  and  of  an  early  bit  of  military  strategy — the  ruse 
employed  by  the  Khetan  king  to  deceive  Ramses  as  to 
his  position. 

Professor  Breasted  makes  it  clear  that  there  are  three 
distinct  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  the  battle-— ( i )  the  well- 
known  "Poem  of  Pentaur,"  cut  on  the  temple  walls  at 
Luxor,  Kamak,  and  Abydos,  which  exists  also  in  a  hieratic 
text ;  (2)  a  shorter  account,  which  he  calls  the  "  Record,"  and 
which  may  be  official,  found  at  Luxor,  the  Ramesseum, 
and  Abu-Simbel ;  (3)  the  reliefs  of  incidents  in  the  battle, 
which  existed,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  at  least  seven  different 
temples.  These  sources  have  not  always  been  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  previous  writers,  so  that  contradiction  and 
confusion  have  resulted.  Professor  Breasted  has  collated 
all  the  texts  of  the  Poem,  including  the  papyrus,  and  also 
all  those  of  the  Record,  thus  obtaining  for  the  first  time 
a  complete  text  of  both  ;  it  will  therefore  be  readily  under- 
stood what  a  large  amount  of  previous  work  his  article 
represents. 

When  Ramses  came  to  the  throne  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  conquered  by  the  great  fighting  kings  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  had  slipped  far  back,  and  he  was  never 
able  to  recover  even  Northern  Syria  or  to  win  more,  after 
sixteen  years'  campaigning,  than  a  treaty  as  between  equals, 
from  the  powerful  King  of  the  Kheta  (« Hittites ").  The 
Battle  of  Kadesh  was  fought  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

After  careful  study  of  the  authorities  for  the  topc^^phy 
of  the  region  and  by  inferences  from  the  sources,  Professor 
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Breasted  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  site  of  Kadesh 
may  be  identified  with  the  great  mound,  the  Tell 
Nebi  Mendeh,  part  of  which  is  still  called  Kedes  by  the 
Arabs.  The  town,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Orontes,  and 
placed  on  the  plain  just  beyond  the  farthest  spurs  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges,  at  the  cross-roads  of 
the  two  most  important  Syrian  trade  routes,  has  always 
been  a  coveted  and  contested  point  in  Syrian  wars.  The 
country  round  is  flat  and  hard,  and  suitable  for  the  move- 
ments of  chariots,  and  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  fought 
entirely  by  "chariotry."  Professor  Breasted  surmises  that 
Ramses  may  have  had  20,000  men  in  four  divisions  follow- 
ing one  another.  The  country  round  Kadesh  was  covered 
with  thick  wood,  and  here  his  intelligence  service  entirely 
failed  him,  so  that  he  fell  into  the  simple  trap  set  for  him 
by  the  Hittite  king.  Two  Beduins  appeared  who  told  him 
that  his  enemy  had  retired  in  fear  with  his  army  to  Aleppo. 
This  agreeable  news  caused  Ramses  to  press  eagerly  forward 
in  advance  of  his  army,  and  crossing  the  river  he  camped 
on  the  other  side,  while  the  Khetan  army,  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  him,  slipped  round  behind  the  town.  One  of 
Ramses'  divisions,  left  behind  by  the  speed  of  his  march, 
burst  suddenly  into  the  camp  in  full  flight,  pursued  by  the 
Hittite  chariots.  The  Egyptian  soldiers  fled  forward,  and 
the  king  would  have  been  overwhelmed  had  not  the 
victorious  Kheta  given  way  to  that  fatal  weakness  of  oriental 
armies,  the  desire  for  plunder.  Ramses  had  a  moment  to 
rally  the  handful  with  him,  and  by  repeated  charges  headed 
by  himself,  and  by  his  own  great  personal  courage,  he  bore 
back  the  dismounted  Kheta  into  the  river  and  town  until 
his  soldiers  returned  and  reinforced  him.  These  personal 
exploits  of  the  king  form  the  climax  of  both  the  records 
and  the  chief  subject  of  the  reliefs ;  they  avoid  an  anti- 
climax by  silence  or  vague  formality  as  to  after  events,  for 
it  is  clear  that  the  battle  was  no  more  than  drawn. 
Professor  Breasted  follows  in  full  detail  the  many  incidents 
of  the  march  and  the  battle,  and  these  are  illustrated  by 
several  large  plates  from  the  reliefs. 

To  our  regret  two  picturesque  figures  disappear  from  the 
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story.  It  seems  we  may  not  any  longer  consider  Pentaur 
the  author  of  the  famous  Poem — he  was  merely  the 
copyist ;  and  Ramses'  fighting  lion  is  no  longer  a  real,  but 
only  a  decorative  lion,  carved  on  the  side  of  his  chariot. 
But  he  had  a  lion,  for  it  appears  in  the  reliefs,  lying  with 
bound  fore-paws  outside  his  tent,  though  no  hint  is  given 
that  it  helped  him  to  charge  his  foes. 

Professor  Breasted's  conclusions  do  not  agree  in  all  points 
with  those  of  Professor  Petrie  ;  but  those  are  questions  for  the 
discussion  of  experts.  To  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to 
the  Egyptologist — for  whom  he  gives  numerous  readings 
from  the  text — Professor  Breasted  has  presented  an  account, 
full  of  vividness  and  interest,  of  the  fight  at  Kadesh — the 
'*  extract,"  as  it  were,  of  his  important  work,  of  arranging 
for  the  first  time  complete  texts  of  the  records  of  the 
ancient  and  historic  conflict.  J.  A.  GOURLAY. 


GREEK  PAPYRI  FROM  THE  CAIRO  MUSEUM, 
TOGETHER  WITH  PAPYRI  OF  ROMAN 
EGYPT    FROM    AMERICAN    COLLECTIONS, 

by  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek  {Chicago  Decennial  Publications^  First 
Series.     Vol.  V.,  1904). 

This  publication  consists  of  three  parts,  a  selection  of 
unpublished  papyri  from  the  Cairo  Museum,  the  Alexander 
Papyri  now  in  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
and  the  Chicago  Papyri,  from  the  editor's  own  collection. 
There  are  only  two  literary  fragments,  both  from  the  Cairo 
Museum.  The  first  consists  of  a  passage  from  the  Odyssey 
(xv.  216-253),  written  in  the  second  century  A.D.  The 
variants  are  not  important ;  but  there  is  an  Obelos  at  v.  25 1, 
which  Aristarchos  rejected,  as  we  know  from  the  scholium 
on  the  duplicate  verse,  //.  xx.  235.  Two  verses  (247  and 
250)  are  marked  by  the  DipU  for  reasons  which  are  not 
obvious,  and  there  are  slight  traces  of  a  scholium.  The 
other  literary  fragment  consists  of  a  few  words  from  a 
medical  treatise  protesting  against  the  view  that  fresh  fruit 
(for  surely  this  is  the  meaning  of  wpa/tov)  is  indigestible. 
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Far  more  important  are  the  non-literary  remains.  They  add 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  Egypt» 
and,  above  all,  they  add  to  the  rapidly  accumulatii^  mass 
of  popular  Hellenistic  Greek.  Here  every  line  is  or  may  be 
of  value  ;  for,  when  once  all  this  material  has  been  accumulated 
and  sifted,  it  is  certain  that  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  will  be  a  far  safer  operation  than  it  can 
be  now.  That  time  has  not  yet  come,  but  it  is  already 
becoming  clear  that  the  key  to  much  that  has  baffled 
exegesis  hitherto  will  be  found  in  the  private  letters,  legal 
documents,  and  business  papers  of  all  kinds  in  which  the  soil 
of  Egypt  is  so  rich.  John  Burnet. 

St  Andrews, 


THE  STORY  OF  ST  PAUL:  a  Comparison  of  Acts 
and  Epistles,  by  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  D.D,,  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  Yale 
University,    London:  Hodder &  Stoughton,  1905.     Pp, 
X.,  392. 

This  book,  as  the  author  explains  in  the  Preface,  is  com- 
posed of  ten  lectures  delivered  the  other  year  in  a  University 
Extension  Course.  The  origin  of  the  book  accounts,  no 
doubt,  for  the  brightness  and  simplicity,  rare  in  theological 
works,  with  which  it  is  written ;  otherwise  there  is  nothing 
about  it  to  suggest  a  series  of  popular  lectures.  Dr 
Bacon  devotes  himself,  almost  entirely,  to  the  more  difficult 
Pauline  problems,  and  brings  all  his  well-known  learning  and 
critical  power  to  bear  upon  them.  His  book  is  no  mere 
summing-up  of  received  results,  but  an  original  contribution 
by  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank. 

The  title  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  It  applies  at 
best  to  only  half  the  book,  and  even  in  this  half  the  "  story  " 
is  subordinate  to  the  critical  investigation.  Dr  Bacon  takes 
certain  of  the  leading  episodes  in  Paul's  career  and  shows 
how  the  record  in  Acts  is  supplemented  or  corrected  by  the 
more  trustworthy  statements  in  the  Epistles.  The  earlier 
section  of  the  book  is  thus  a  study  in  documents  and  in 
primitive  Church  history,  rather  than  in  biography.     The 
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second,  and  in  some  respects  more  valuable  section,  is  con- 
cerned wholly  with  the  Pauline  teaching,  as  reflected  in  the 
various  Epistles. 

Dr  Bacon,  like  most  modem  scholars,  recognises  an 
original  source  (the  Drary  or  "  we-document ")  amalgamated 
in  the  Book  of  Acts  with  a  narrative  of  secondary  value. 
This  narrative  undoubtedly  contains  the  main  facts,  along 
with  much  doubtful  tradition,  but  is  lai^ely  vitiated  by  the 
pragmatism  which  colours  it  throughout  The  historian  sets 
out  from  the  assumption  that  the  Gentile  mission  was  the 
affair  of  the  official  Church,  and  represents  the  work  of  Paul 
as  part  of  a  scheme  more  or  less  mechanical.  Dr  Bacon 
seeks  to  determine  Paul's  real  relations  to  the  mother  Church, 
in  the  light  of  the  authentic  information  of  the  Epistles. 
He  discovers  that  the  so-called  Council  of  Jerusalem  resulted 
in  an  agreement  that  Paul  might  release  the  Gentiles  from 
the  yoke  of  the  law  on  condition  that  he  involved  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  no  heathen  practices.  Hence  the 
significance  of  the  decrees  issued  in  the  name  of  James.  Their 
purpose  was  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  inevitably  arose 
in  mixed  communities,  where  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  to  meet 
tc^ether  in  social  intercourse.  A  Jewish  Christian  was  per- 
mitted to  eat  at  a  Gentile's  table,  provided  that  he  had  an 
assurance  given  him  that  the  food  and  the  company  would 
not  be  such  as  to  injure  his  ceremonial  purity.  This  one- 
sided arrangement  proved  unworkable,  and  by  finally  throw- 
ing it  over  Paul  came  to  a  rupture  with  the  mother  Church — a 
rupture,  however,  which  he  was  always  endeavouring  on  his 
part  to  heaL  The  collection  which  he  made  in  his  Gentile 
churches  was  his  **  peace-oflfering,"  and  Dr  Bacon  indulges 
in  some  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  what  became  of  it,  since 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  accepted.  He  suggests  that 
the  churches  presented  it  as  a  gift  to  Paul  himself,  and  that 
this  accounts  for  the  sudden  emei^ence  of  the  Apostle  as  a 
man  of  means  in  the  closing  years  of  his  history. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  consists  of  a  remarkably 
fresh  and  interesting  account  of  the  different  Epistles,  taken 
in  three  groups:  (i)  letters  of  the  first,  (2)  letters  of  the 
second  missionary  journey,  (3)  the  Christological  Epistles. 
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GalatianSy  on  evidence  that  does  not  appear  wholly  satis- 
factory, is  placed  first  A  fourth  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
is  discovered  in  2  Cor.  i.-ix. — ^the  thhxl  consisting  of  the 
remaining  chapters,  while  the  first  (referred  to  in  i  Cor.  v.  9) 
is  lost  Ephesians  is  accepted  as  genuine,  and  likewise  the 
main  portion  of  2  Timothy.  The  acceptance  of  the  "  Christo- 
logical  Epistles  "  determines  the  whole  point  of  view  from 
which  Dr  Bacon  examines  the  Pauline  theology.  Already, 
in  the  biographical  section,  he  has  laid  stress  on  the  Greek, 
and,  more  particularly,  the  Stoical  influences  which  probably 
acted  on  Paul  in  his  education  at  Tarsus.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  Epistles  he  is  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  traces 
of  Logos  doctrine,  and  finds  in  Ephesians  nothing  but  the 
natural  development  of  Paul's  consistent  thought  The 
^*  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,"  which  the  Apostle  had 
spoken  "to  the  initiated"  (i  Cor.  ii.  6,  7)  but  kept  back  in 
his  more  public  preaching,  was  the  Logos  conception  of 
the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  in  his  later  writings  it 
comes  to  definite  expression.  Dr  Bacon  indeed  makes 
room  for  the  Jewish-Apocalyptic  influence  alongside  of  the 
Greek-philosophical,  or  rather  allows  it  the  paramount 
place.  "  What  most  of  all  draws  Paul  closer  to  apocalypse 
than  to  Greek  metaphysic  is  the  fact  that  he  is  far  more 
interested  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  of  the  creation.  .  .  . 
He  cared  less  about  whether  '  all  things  were  through  Christ 
and  we  through  Him' — ^that  is  the  identification  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  with  the  creative  Wisdom  or  Logos — than 
he  did  about  whether  all  things  were  *  unto  Him,'  that  is, 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  as  head  of  redeemed  humanity  was 
the  Son  and  Heir  of  God,  who  was  to  have  the  dominion 
over  the  creation."  The  practical  religious  interest  is  thus 
dominant  with  Paul,  and  the  philosophical  and  apocalyptic 
ideas  alike  are  brought  into  its  service.  The  Logos  doctrine 
ensures  that  ''  all  things  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
a  spirit  not  so  much  of  wisdom  as  of  redeeming  love."  The 
Jewish  apocalyptic  furnishes  the  still  more  valuable  idea  of 
''  the  absolute  victory  and  lordship  of  Christ,"  and  this  con- 
stitutes, to  the  mind  of  Paul,  its  supreme  worth  and  meaning. 
R^arded  as  a  series  of  studies  of  particular  questions 
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relating  to  Paulinism,  Dr  Bacon's  work  is  admirable  and 
suggestive.  As  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject  it  suffers  from 
want  of  proportion,  and  produces  a  wrong  impression  both 
of  Paul's  life  and  thought  This  defect  is  most  apparent 
and  most  serious  in  the  treatment  of  the  theology.  In  his 
desire  to  emphasise  the  Greek  and  apocalyptic  background 
of  Paul's  thinking,  Dr  Bacon  passes  over  with  hardly  a  word 
the  ideas  which  stand  in  the  for^round  A  reader  un- 
acquainted with  Paulinism  would  never  guess  that  the  Cross, 
the  Resurrection,  justification  by  faith,  life  in  the  Spirit,  had 
more  than  an  incidental  place  in  a  system  that  was  mainly 
philosophical  and  apocalyptic.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Dr  Bacon  has  partly  fallen  himself  into  the  error  in  which 
he  involves  his  readers.  By  concentrating  his  mind  on 
certain  elements  in  Paulinism  which  have  been  unduly  over- 
looked, he  has  been  led  to  exaggerate  their  importance,  and 
to  discover  them  where  their  existence  is  at  least  doubtful. 
He  seems  to  us  also  to  have  allowed  his  theological  assump- 
tions to  exercise  undue  weight  on  his  critical  judgment  We 
doubt  whether  the  scholar  who  has  dealt  so  trenchantly  with 
Acts  would  have  accepted  Ephesians,  in  its  present  form,  as 
undoubtedly  Pauline,  if  it  had  not  happened  to  support  his  j 
favourite  thesis  that  Paul  was  imbued,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  hitherto  been  granted,  with  the  ideas  of  Stoical  I 
philosophy. 

A  book  like  this  in  which  there  is  so  much  that  is  novel 
and  conjectural  is  open  at  many  points  to  criticism.  We 
frankly  acknowledge  that  a  great  deal  of  Dr  Bacon's  argu- 
ment appears  to  us  more  ingenious  than  conclusive.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  of  the  wide  learning  and  the 
many-sided  intellectual  power  displayed  in  th6  book.  Deal- 
ing as  it  does  with  problems  that  are  often  abstruse  and 
technical,  it  is  admirably  written  and  is  always  luminous 
and  interesting.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  dis- 
tinguished German  scholars,  Weinel  and  Wrede,  have  lately 
written  semi-popular  books  on  Paul,  very  similar  in  design 
to  this  one  before  us.  Of  the  three  books  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  Dr  Bacon's  the  most  valuable. 

Prestwick.  E.  F.  ScOTT. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  TASK  UNDER  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  Four  Lectures,  with  Preface,  Notes,  and 
an  Excursus,  by  Charles  Bigg,  D.D,,  Canon  of  Chrisls 
Church  and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1905.    Pp.  XV.,  136.     S^.  nitt. 

Dr  Bigg  states  the  nature  of  his  book  in  his  preface.  He 
says :  "  These  four  lectures  ...  are  an  attempt  to  sketch 
in  broad  outlines  the  nature  of  the  task  which  lay  before 
the  Church  when  she  set  out,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
call,  to  evangelise  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  and  the  degree 
in  which  she  was  enabled  to  fulfil  that  task  within  the 
compass  of  the  first  five  centuries."  The  method  which  he 
has  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  first  to  present  an  account 
of  the  system  of  education  that  prevailed  within  his  period,, 
then  to  exhibit  the  varied  phenomena  of  religion  which 
characterised  the  first  five  centuries,  and  then  to  portray 
the  morality  of  these  times.  In  doing  this  he  has  produced 
a  brilliant  book,  calculated  to  fascinate  every  reader.  It 
shows  wide  research.  Dr  Bigg  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  best  authors.  Pagan  and  Christian,  that  flourished 
during  these  centuries,  and  has  been  successful  in  laying 
stress  on  those  passages  in  these  works  which  bear  on  his- 
subject  He  has  also  read  widely  in  the  modem  books 
which  have  tried  to  elucidate  his  theme.  And  throughout 
his  study  of  the  works  and  his  exposition  of  his  subject  h& 
has  shown  great  breadth  and  liberality  of  thought,  and  he 
writes  in  a  striking  and  effective  style. 

In  the  preface  Dr  Bigg  makes  an  apology  for  his  book^ 
"  It  is  far  too  lai^e  a  subject  for  so  small  a  volume.  On 
very  many  points  I  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  the 
quarters  where  information  is  to  be  found,  and  the  problems- 
diat  court  further  investigation."  This  apology  disarms- 
the  critic.  When  a  writer  resolves  to  draw  a  broad  and 
effective  picture  of  an  age  within  a  limited  canvas,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  omit  many  important  details  ;  and 
even  inaccuracies  do  not  seriously  mar  the  picture,  if  the 
broad  outlines  produce  the  right  impression.     Dr  Bigg's 
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lectures  take  a  very  wide  rar^e  of  history  and  literature, 
and  sometimes  he  writes  vaguely.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  are  many  assertions  in  the  book  which  awaken  the 
•doubts  of  the  critic 

In  the  first  chapter  Dr  Bigg  deals  with  the  education 
prevalent  during  his  period.  In  it  he  adheres  very  closely 
to  his  authorities,  and  especially  to  Quinctilian,  though  he 
adds  fresh  matter  from  other  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  He 
refers  also  to  modem  works,  but  it  is  curious  that  he 
mentions  almost  none  of  those  which  treat  most  fully  of  the 
subject,  such  as  Grasbeiger,  Schmidt,  Marquardt,  Ussing, 
Dumont,  and  Petit  de  JuUeville.  His  account,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  remarkably  good. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  religion  under  the  Empire. 
It  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  worship 
of  Isis  and  Mithra.  His  picture  of  the  ceremonies  of 
ihe  first  initiation  rite,  borrowed  from  Apuleius,  deserves 
the  highest  praise  as  a  piece  of  writing,  and  the  same 
can  be .  said  in  regard  to  his  delineation  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  character  of  the  worship  of  Mithra, 
based  on  Cumont  But  a  number  of  his  statements 
would,  we  think,  require  modification.  Thus  he  asserts : 
""  The  divinities  of  Old  Greece  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Olympian  and  the  Chthonian,  the  heavenly  and 
the  earthly,  the  gods  and  the  demons,  the  good  gods  and 
the  hard.  They  represent  possibly  the  two  governing 
ideas  of  nature  worship,  nature  in  her  good  humour  and 
nature  in  her  wrath,  summer  and  winter,  sunshine  and 
^orm,  health  and  disease,  calm  and  earthquake.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  religious 
idea,  but  this  dualism  is  what  we  actually  find  in  historical 
Greece.  From  the  Olympian  deities  comes  all  that  is 
good — ^wisdom,  happiness,  prosperity,  unity,  beauty,  song. 
From  the  hard  gods  all  that  is  evil — sickness  of  body  and 
mind,  crime,  remorse,  punishment,  lamentation,  mourning, 
and  woe.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  religious  emotions,  it 
will  be  observed,  repentance,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
sphere  of  the  demons.  Zeus  and  Apollo  knew  nothing 
about  the  broken  and  contrite  heart     Zeus  was  honoured 
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when  all  went  well ;  but  in  times  of  trouble  or  disaster  the 
Greek  turned  not  to  the  god,  but  to  the  devil." 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  where  Dr  Bigg  has  found 
these  distinctions.  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Chthonian 
gods.  He  never  uses  the  word  'j^^m^^  and  when  he  uses 
iviy^wmy  it  is  to  mark  the  difference  between  mortal  man 
and  the  immortal  gods.  The  Greeks  also  had  no  devil,  the 
nearest  approach  to  him  being  in  the  Homeric  poems  Ate, 
who  is  shadowy  and  has  no  moral  character,  and  Alastor 
in  the  dramatists,  who  both  avenges  and  excites  to  wrong. 
The  gods  were  the  causes  of  good  and  evil,  good  and  evil 
being  generally  thought  of  by  the  Greeks  as  natural  events 
and  not  as  moral.  In  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  Apollo,  an 
Olympian,  brings  plague  upon  the  people,  because  his  priest 
had  been  dishonoured,  and  makes  Agamemnon  repent  and 
expiate  his  act.  No  one  can  read  Nagelsbach's  Honurische 
und  Posthomerische  Theologie  without  seeing  how  wide  was 
the  sphere  of  Greek  religion  in  acting  on  the  whole  conduct 
of  man.  There  were  gods  that  received  the  epithet  of 
Chthonian  in  the  poets  that  were  later  than  Homer,  but 
it  was  with  the  special  meaning  that  they  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  underworld,  and  these  gods,  such  as- 
Demeter,  Kore,  and  Aidoneus,  were  not  deemed  hard  or 
bad,  but  were  kindly  to  those  who  worshipped  them  loyally. 
Then  there  is  no  such  distinction,  as  is  hinted,  between 
gods  and  demons.  AaZ/twy  is  in  Homer  used  for  a  god,  and 
down  to  the  latest  times  this  usage  of  the  word  continued, 
generally  with  the  idea  attached  that  the  god  was  an  inferior 
god.  It  seems  to  us  that  Dr  Bigg  has  not  studied  care- 
fully the  history  of  the  use  of  the  word  haiiiLm  from  Hesiod 
to  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  He  has  apparently  drawn 
his  ideas  from  Plutarch,  who  is  not  always  consistent^ 
and  from  the  period  which  Hild,  who  has  written  one 
of  the  best  monographs  on  "  Les  Demons,"  has  described  in 
his  last  chapter  with  the  heading  "  Le  D6mon  Mauvais. 
Decadence  et  Chute  des  Demons."  Besides,  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  masses  of  the  Greek  people  thought  of  dai/uMv^ 
except  as  another  word  for  luck.  Tlxe  demons  certainly 
did  not  displace  their  ordinary  gods.     It  is  as  a  philoso- 
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phical  place  of  refuge  from  the  perplexities  caused  by  the 
belief  that  the  one  god  was  supremely  good,  but  that 
there  were  superhuman  agencies  at  work  in  the  universe, 
not  entirely  good,  that  the  cUnmones  occupied  the  minds  of 
speculative  Greeks.  Even  Hesiod's  curious  belief  as  to 
MfMing  is  suspected  by  some  to  be  a  foreign  introduction. 
The  position  of  the  haifiAn^  was  altered  when  the  Christians 
identified  them  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  They  then 
became  the  cause  of  every  kind  of  calamity,  and  no  doubt 
this  conception  of  them  would  find  room  in  the  minds  of 
half-christianised  masses  of  the  people,  so  that  the  Christians 
could  appeal  to  the  success  of  their  own  exorcisms  and 
prayers  in  expelling  demons  and  curing  the  sick  as  one  of 
the  surest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Dr  Bigg  seems  to  us  to  be  equally  wide  of  the  mark  in 
his  account  of  the  old  Roman  religion.  He  says :  "  The 
family  in  heaven  was  a  counterpart  of  the  family  on  earth, 
as  it  might  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  any  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  the  lord  and  lady,  and 
beneath  them  was  an  army  of  officers,  attendants,  ministers 
of  every  rank  and  degree.  Some  managed  the  service  of 
the  house  ;  Vesta  kept  the  hearth,  the  Penates  watched  over 
the  store-closet,  Janus  guarded  the  door ;  under  him  again 
were  three  deputy  porters,  of  whom  Cardua  attended  to  the 
hinges,  Forculus  to  the  leaves,  Limentinus  to  the  threshold. 
Others  worked  the  farm.  Saturn  governed  the  sowing.  Pales 
the  cattle,  Stercutius  the  foldyard,  Epona  the  stable." 

In  this  passage  Dr  Bigg  places  beside  each  other  gods 
that  belonged  to  quite  different  classes.  Cardua,  Forculus, 
Limentinus,  and  Stercutius  are  gods  which  are  specially 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  Indigitamenta,  and  were  domestic 
gods.  They  are  known  to  us  through  Tertullian,  Amobius, 
Lactantius,  and  Augustine,  all  of  whom  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  them  from  Varro.  No  image  of  them  has  yet  been 
discovered  anywhere,  and  the  Church  Fathers  that  refer  to 
them  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  them.  Epona  was  not  one  of  them,  and  though  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Reinach  has  proved  conclusively,  in  an  article  in 
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the  Revue  Archiologiquey  afterwards  published  separately, 
that  she  was  not  a  Roman  goddess  at  all.  Saturn  belonged 
to  the  gods  of  the  Indigitamenta,  but  he  took  his  place  also 
among  the  public  gods.  These  public  gods,  as  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Saturn,  had  temples  in  Rome,  and  their  worship  was 
managed  by  the  College  of  Pontifices,  who  also  had  chaise 
of  the  entire,  even  the  domestic  and  private,  religion  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  gods  of  the  Indigitamenta  performed 
special  functions,  such  as  teaching  the  child  to  walk,  eat,  and 
talk,  or  guarding  each  an  individual  act  of  s^culture.  It 
is  curious  that  the  names  of  these  di  tninuti,  as  they  are 
called  by  Augustine,  are  all  easily  intelligible.  They  are 
derived  from  Latin  words  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  could  have  had  the 
same  form  four  centuries  B.C,  because  the  Latin  of  that 
period  could  not  be  understood  by  the  Romans  of  the  time 
of  Cicero.  The  derivation  of  the  names  of  the  public  gods, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  philological  puzzle,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  Saturn.  These  gods  may  have  had  separate 
functions  at  one  time,  but  in  the  period  covered  by  Livy's 
history  temples  are  erected  to  them  and  sacrifices  offered  for 
a  great  variety  of  reasons.  And  Jupiter  was  worshipped  on 
every  kind  of  occasion.  Dr  Bigg  correctly  remarks  that  there 
was  hardly  any  mythology.  Juno  was  not  the  wife  or  sister 
of  Jupiter.  Just  as  Jupiter  watched  over  all  the  actions  of 
men,  Juno  watched  over  the  interests  of  women,  and  in 
absence  of  special  genii  she  was  their  genius.  And  as 
Jupiter  guarded  the  welfare  of  the  populus,  so  Juno  was 
regarded  as  protector  of  the  plebs,  the  feminine  counterpart 
of  the  populus.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  could  not  be  the 
case  that  "  the  family  in  heaven  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
family  on  earth."  Neither  Jupiter  nor  Juno  had  a  family, 
according  to  the  Roman  ideas  of  them,  and  all  the  male 
public  gods  of  Rome  were  venerated  with  the  title  of 
Patres. 

These  public  gods  were  worshipped  till  the  end  of 
Ps^anism.  A  good  test  of  this  will  be  found  in  an  enu- 
meration of  the  gods  worshipped  by  soldiers.  Domas- 
zewski,    in    his    "  Religion    des    Romischen    Heeres,"    has 
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collected  the  various  inscriptions  to  gods  set  up  by  the 
jsoldiers  tl^'oughout  the  Empire;  and  prominent  among 
these  are  the  altars  raised  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus 
and  Juno  and  Minerva,  to  Mars,  Fortuna,  Hercules,  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  the  other  public  gods.  There  is  not  one  inscrip- 
tion to  any  of  the  gods  of  the  Indigitamenta  mentioned  by 
Dr  Bigg,  nor  to  the  di  inferi,  or  gods  of  Hell,  as  Dr  Bigg 
curiously  translates  the  words  of  Apuleius,  though  Apuleius 
says  that  he  saw  and  worshipped  them  in  his  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Isis.  There  are  many  other  gods  whom 
the  Roman  soldiers  worshipped,  such  as  the  gods  of  their 
native  lands  or  the  gods  of  the  places  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  and  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the 
cohort,  or  of  the  locality  of  the  camp,  and  of  many  other 
things. 

Dr  Bigg  continues  the  subject  of  Religion  in  the  third 
chapter,  dealing  with  Stoicism,  Neo  -  platonism,  demons, 
dreams,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  Paganism,  and 
ends  with  a  beautiful  translation  of  the  epitaph  inscribed  by 
Paulina  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  a  very  distinguished 
pagan. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  full  of  interesting  material  well  put, 
but  the  subject  has  to  be  discussed  in  broad  sketches  ;  and, 
as  in  the  other  chapters,  one  meets  with  statements  that  are 
doubtful  as  well  as  opinions  that  suggest  themes  for  reflec- 
tion, rather  than  draw  forth  conviction.  We  shall  give 
specimens  of  the  doubtful  statements. 

Dr  Bigg  says  :  ''  The  practice  of  infanticide,  ruinous  as  it 
was  to  the  Empire,  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient  law 
of  the  home  that  even  Constantine  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
hibit it  In  374,  Valentinian  made  it  penal,  bringing  it 
under  the  general  law  of  murder.  But  earlier  Emperors 
alarmed  by  the  growing  tendency  of  the  population  to 
decline,  had  attempted  to  stem  the  evil  by  the  establish- 
ment of  what  are  known  as  the  '  alimentary  institutions.' 
The  object  was,  of  course,  to  render  infanticide  unnecessary, 
but  little  good  seems  to  have  been  accomplished." 

The  question  that  arises  here  is,  what  authority  has  Dr 
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Bigg  for  asserting  that  the  object  of  the  ''alimentary  in- 
stitutions" was  to  render  infanticide  unnecessary?  The 
alimentary  sums  were  given  to  needy  parents  in  order  that 
they  might  support  and  educate  their  children,  and  doubt- 
less the  institution  tended  to  increase  the  population  and 
render  it  fit  to  continue  the  vigorous  existence  of  the  people 
of  the  Roman  empire.  But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  donors  had  any  such  object  before  their  minds  as  the 
repression  of  infanticide,  for  they  had  no  decided  feeling 
against  it.  First,  the  father  was  permitted  by  law  to  ex- 
pose his  infant  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  children 
who  had  some  bodily  defect  and  whose  life  would  be  a 
misery  to  themselves.  And  this  object  received  general 
approval.  Secondly,  the  people  and  pagan  philosophy 
and  jurists  alike  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  child  was 
not  a  human  being  at  its  birth,  that  the  foetus  had  no  soul, 
and  that  there  was  no  harm  in  putting  an  end  to  it  Some 
of  the  donors  were  certainly  of  this  way  of  thinking.  In 
the  interesting  paper  which  Bodek  published  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  friend  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  Ha-Nasi,  he  represents 
the  Emperor  as  discussing  the  question  with  the  Jew,  and 
the  Emperor  as  maintaining  against  the  Jew  that  the 
infant  has  no  soul  until  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
outer  world.  This  opinion,  he  points  out,  is  expressed  in 
the  Emperor's  thoughts,  especially  xii.  24. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  we  think  Dr  Big^ 
might  reconsider  his  opinions  is  the  idea  he  has  formed 
of  the  attitude  of  Epictetus  and  Stoicism  to  women.  He 
says :  "  The  morality  of  Stoicism  was  high  and  pure  but 
as  stem  as  Calvinism,  which  in  many  features  it  strongly 
resembled.  It  had  no  milk  for  babes :  Epictetus  has  great 
sympathy  with  the  slave,  but  of  women  he  speaks  with 
the  most  acrid  contempt,  and  children  he  dismisses  as 
*  snivelling  brats.' " 

Now,  if  anyone  turns  to  the  passages  referred  to  by  Dr 
Bigg,  he  will  see  that  they  afford  no  solid  ground  for  the  strong 
language  here  used.  In  one  case,  Epictetus  is  comparing 
the  children  who  are  the  offspring  of  married  couples  with 
the  spiritual  children  of  great  men  and  great  philosophers 
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who  remain  unmarried,  and  he  selects  the  children  of  the 
first  who  have  either  ugly  noses  or  make  ugly  noises  (the 
reading  is  uncertain),  in  contrast  to  the  beautiful  actions 
or  productions  of  the  latter.  The  contrast  does  not  imply 
contempt  of  children  in  general.  In  the  second  case, 
Epictetus  is  showing  that  the  ailments  of  a  man  who 
has  committed  adultery  in  defence  of  his  conduct  are 
wrong,  and  he  adduces  one  in  which  he  said  that  women 
were  common,  using  a  rather  contemptuous  word  for  women* 
But  the  word  is  the  word  of  the  defender  of  adultery,  and 
Epictetus  merely  accepts  the  premises  but  proves  that  the 
inference  is  incorrect.  In  fact  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
likely that  Epictetus  should  say  ans^ing  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  give  a  low  idea  of  women's  position.  Musonius 
was  his  teacher,  for  whom  he  exhibits  the  profoundest 
respect,  and  Musonius  is  the  writer  in  all  antiquity  who 
has  uttered  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  education  and 
position  of  woman.  Wendland  has  demonstrated  that 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  comes  near  to  Musonius,  bor- 
rowed systematically  from  him.  The  lofty  opinions  which 
the  Greek  father  expounds  are  really  those  of  the  Stoic 
modified  by  the  doctrines  propounded  by  St  Paul.  The 
chief  exponent  of  Epictetus  and  the  Stoic,  Adolf  BonhofTer, 
voL  ii.  p.  89,  affirms  decidedly  that  Epictetus  held  the 
same  fundamental  principles  in  regard  to  woman's  educa- 
tion and  in  regard  to  marriage  as  his  teacher  Musonius, 
though  occasionally  there  are  sarcastic  touches  in  his 
writings. 

Though  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  such  question- 
able details,  they  do  not  detract  from  the  real  value  of 
the  book.  They  are  merely  slight  scratches  in  a  picture 
which  conveys  a  true  idea  of  its  subject.  The  work  is 
fresh,  invigorating,  stimulating,  manly  and  attractive.  It 
is  brimful  of  thoughts  and  suggestions  and  deserves  the 
heartiest  welcome.  James  Donaldson. 

St  Andrews. 
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DIE  WITTENBERGER  ARTIKEL  VON  1536 
(Artikel  der  cristlichen  Lahr,  von  welchen  die 
L^atten  aus  Engelland  mit  dem  Herrn  Doctor 
Martino  gehandelt  Anno  1536),  lateinisch  und  deuUch 
sum  ersten  Male  herausgegebetiy  von  Dr  Georg  Ments^ 
a.o.  Professor  der  Gescfuchte  in  Jena.  Leipzig^  ISX>5- 
Mk.  1 .60.  ( Quellenschriften  zur  Geschichte  des  ProtestanHs- 
mus,  2  Heft) 

These  Wittenberg  Articles,  as  the  editor  calls  them,  are 
interesting  to  students  of  the  English  Reformation  as  weU 
as  to  Germans.  They  are  a  series  of  theological  statements, 
drafted  by  the  Wittenberg  theolc^ans  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  conference  on  matters  of  doctrine,  between  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  delegates 
commissioned  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  inquire  into  the 
measure  of  theolc^ical  harmony  existing  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Lutherans.  Professor  Mentz  discovered 
them  in  the  archives  of  the  Ernestine  Saxon  line  at  Weimar. 
The  archives  contain  two  incomplete  copies  of  the  original 
Latin  version,  and  a  complete  German  translation,  made  by 
Buchart,  who  was  vice-chancellor  to  Electoral  Saxony. 
These  MSS.  are  the  sources  of  the  carefully  edited  text 
now  presented  in  this  booklet 

It  is  well  known  that  Thomas  Cromwell  ui^ed  Henry  VIII. 
to  make  an  alliance  of  some  kind  with  the  German  Pro- 
testants, and  that  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr  Robert 
Barnes,  the  leader  of  the  Lutheran  sympathisers  in  England, 
was  sent  to  Germany,  furnished  with  full  instructions  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  progress  of  the  n^otiations  may  be 
traced  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers^ 
Foreign  and  DomestiCy  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VHL;  and 
the  German  side  of  the  negotiations  may  be  learnt  from 
references  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Corpus 
Reformatorum.  The  negotiations  were  not  successful. 
Neither  Henry  nor  the  Elector  of  Saxony  cared  much 
for  the  other.  The  English  king  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  Schmalkald  League. 
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Seckendorf  seems  to  have  been  the  only  historian  who 
has  gone  over  the  MSS.  now  published  {Historia  Luther-' 
anismiy  III.  iii  f.),  and  he  made  use  of  them  only  for 
information  about  the  sacramental  question.  They  are 
largely  a  reproduction,  with  explanations,  of  the  Augsburg^ 
Confession  (the  Apology  has  also  been  used) ;  they  were 
evidently  drafted  by  Melanchthon ;  but  Luther  gave  them 
his  full  approval. 

Their  value  to  the  student  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  show  how  far  the  Wittenbei^ 
theologians  were  willing  to  go  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
English  king;  and  this  is  best  seen  in  the  articles  on 
ecclesiastical  good  works,  on  monastic  vows,  and  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper. 

We  can  imagine  the  three  English  theolc^ians  going  over 
the  paper,  clause  by  clause,  listening  to  the  timid  explanations 
of  Melanchthon,  and  to  Luther's  energetic  sentences,  while 
Chancellor  Briick  and  Vice-Chancellor  Buchart  intervened 
in  their  diplomatic  ways.  T.  M.  LINDSAY. 

Glasgow. 

id)  DER  VORWURF  DES  ATHEISMUS  IN  DEN 
DREI  ERSTEN  JAHRHUNDERTEN,  von  Adolf 
Hamack.  Pp.  16.  (b)  DAS  MARTYRIUM  DES 
HEILIGEN  ABO  VON  TIFLIS,  von  Karl  Schultze. 
Pp.  41.  W  DIE  FRAU  IM  ROEMISCHEN 
CHRISTENPROCESS,  ein  Beitras  zur  Verfol- 
gungsgeschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche  im  rOmis- 
chen  Staat,  von  Friedrich  Augar.  Pp.  82.  TexU  und 
Untersuchungen^  N.F.  XIII.  4.     1905.    M.  4.50. 

This  number  of  the  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  consists  of 
three  parts,  all  of  which  deal  with  the  story  of  the  persecu- 
tions, (d)  and  {c)  belong  to  the  early  conflict  of  Christianity 
with  the  heathen  world,  while  {b)  is  interesting  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  later  opposition  of  Christianity  and  Islam. 

(a)  is  an  investigation  into  the  use  of  the  terms  &A%^^  and 
AMnii  by  Christians  and  their  opponents  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  i.  The  starting-point  is  Ephesians  iL  12,  where,, 
however,  the  expression  &^tw  h  rf  x6€/t,(ff  is  one  of  compassion 
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rather  than  of  reproach.  2.  But  very  soon  it  acquires  a 
technical  sense,  and  is  used  by  Christians  to  describe  their 
heathen  neighbours.  Ignatius,  ^^.,  speaking  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Trallians,  says  Sv  x^y'ttj^iiMt  %ai  rod^  k9kw^  l^flimaku 
{TralL  c  iii.),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  the 
/hv^pia  rwf  4^f«ir.  Origen  also  speaks  of  19  ««xMfo(  AMr^g 
and  <9  ^^i  m\tf^§6r7ic,  3.  Again,  orthodox  Christians  apply 
the  term  to  heretics,  in  which  connection  it  is  frequently 
coupled  with  ^/3i/|p,  Mixoi,  and  2ro^(M/.     Ignatius  says  of  the 

Docetics,  B/  9i,  iam^  n^^g   i6%(u  Slirfc,  rwrUrn  iwidroi,  Tdyou^iv,  ri 
^xiTb  ^t^nf^ifai  aifr6¥  [scil  Xfier6f]  (Troll.  X.).      4.   But  on  the 
other  hand  Christians  themselves  did  not  escape  the  re- 
proach of  atheism  by  the  heathen.     Their  rejection  of  the 
State  religion  and  worship  laid  them  open  to  the  charge 
of  lasa  religionis  and  kesa  mqfestatis^  i>.,  of  khirng   and 
A&iffMiet.     ^  Deos  non  colitis  "  was  a  very  serious  charge.     It 
indicated  not  a  philosophical  but  a  political  atheism.     By 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  i^w  was  a  commonly 
understood  designation  of  Christians,  and  Justin  is  at  pains 
to  show  that  Christians  are  not  atheists  save  in  the  sense  of 
den3ang  the  so-called  gods  of  the  heathen  world :  hjMXoyovfiuv 
Tw  roioifTW  vofutf^ofjk§¥m9  itm  &i$oi  ihai  {ApoL  I.  vL  I3).      In  the 
course  of  the  third  century  the  charge  of  atheism  was  less 
frequently   made   against   Christians.      The   discredit   into 
which  the  State  religion  began  to  fall,  and  the  growth  of 
the  Church  with  its  priesthood  and  ritual,  made  it  easier 
for  Christians  to  defend  themselves  against  the  imputation. 
At  length  the  tables  were  completely  turned  against  the 
heathen  by  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  the  Emperors 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and   Theodosius   (27th   Feb.,   380) : 
*^  qui  divinae  legis  sanctitatem  aut  nesciendo  confundunt  aut 
n^legendo  violant  et  offendunt,  sacril^um  (  =  A^«^rijf)  com- 
mittunt"     "  Here  for  the  first  time  the  non-Christian   re- 
ligions are  formally  brought  under  the  cat^ory  of  A^ionjf. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  fully  to  carry  out  the  law  in 
practice,  but  the  definition  sufficed  to  furnish  a  legal  founda- 
tion in   future  for  every  outbreak  of  Catholic  fanaticism. 
The  accused  took  the  place  of  their  accusers." 

{b)  is  a  translation  from  the  Georgian  (Grusinian)  of  the 
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Martyrdom  of  S.  Abo  of  Tiflis^  written  by  John,  the  son  of 
Sabanis,  at  the  instigation  of  Samuel,  Katholikos  of  Kharthli 
(1^.  Tiflis),  whose  letter  is  given  at  the  banning  of  the  work. 
In  his  introduction  the  translator  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
fortunes  of  this  comparatively  obscure  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  under  the  shadow  of  the  Caucasus,  which  has  held 
its  own  against  both  Persian  and  Muhammedan  influences, 
and  which  from  early  times  possessed  its  own  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  Christianity  was  known  as  early  as  the  time 
of  King  Rew  Marthli  ( 1 86-2 13),  though  it  made  little  progress 
till  the  conversion  of  Mirian  in  3 1 8.  Through  the  agency  of 
the  Patriarch  Eustathius,  the  Church  of  Kharthli  was  associated 
with  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Antioch.  Under  the 
Persian  supremacy  it  had  to  suffer  persecution,  and  no  less 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  the  Persian 
influence  gave  way  to  the  Arabian.  Ultimately  the  Church 
of  Kharthli  became  independent  of  Antioch,  as  Georgian 
writers  say,  about  550,  though  its  independence  was  not 
fully  established  till  two  hundred  years  later.  The  Martyr- 
dom^  which  seems  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  the 
event,  tells  how  Nerse,  Prince  of  Kharthli,  was  summoned 
to  the  "land  of  Babylon"  by  Abdila  (Mansour  754-775), 
probably  on  the  charge  of  rebellion  against  the  Arab  domi- 
nation. After  three  years  he  obtained  his  release  and 
returned  to  Kharthli,  taking  with  him  a  young  man  of 
seventeen  years  of  age,  called  Abo,  a  native  of  Bagdad  and 
of  pure  Arab  descent.  There  the  youth  was  instructed  in 
the  Christian  faith  and  accompanied  Nerse  when  a  second 
time  he  came  under  suspicion  and  had  to  flee  with  300 
followers  beyond  the  Caucasus.  There  Abo  formally 
renounced  Islam,  a  capital  offence,  and  was  baptised  into 
the  Trinitarian  faith.  After  a  further  sojourn  in  Pontus,  Abo 
returned  with  Nerse  to  Tiflis  and  "lived  openly  as  a 
Christian."  Three  years  later  he  was  denounced  as  an 
apostate  from  Islam  and  condemned  to  death.  After  be- 
heading him  his  executioners,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
worship  of  his  relics,  burned  his  body,  and  having  sewn  his 
bones  in  a  sheepskin,  sunk  them  in  the  river  beneath  the 
bridge.     This,  however,  did  not  prevent  miracles  of  healing 
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showing  themselves  at  the  place  of  the  saint's  execution^ 
The  first  night  a  star  stood  over  it,  and  on  the  second 
night  a  wonderful  light  streamed  from  the  water  where  his- 
bones  had  been  sunk.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  the  trans- 
lator is  inclined  to  fix  it  at  786.  The  Martyrdom  con- 
cludes with  a  eulc^um  of  the  saint,  and  a  liturgy,  which 
Herr  Schultze  has  not  reproduced. 

{c)  Church  historians,  in  describing  the  persecutions  of 
Christians  in  the  first  three  centuries,  have  recorded  that 
Roman  magistrates  not  infrequently  sent  Christian  women 
to  the  brothels  or  handed  them  over  to  be  abused  by 
gladiators.  Mommsen  says  that  this  form  of  punishment 
was  not  apparently  a  general  rule,  but  was  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive zeal  or  brutality  of  individual  officials.  Herr  Augar 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  investigating  the  whole  of  this 
rather  unpleasant  subject,  and  has  done  so  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  deals 
critically  with  all  the  cases  recorded  by  writers  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  citing  TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian, 
Eusebius,  Basilius,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  the  early 
Acts  of  Martyrs.  Altogether  he  adduces  fourteen  cases,  not,, 
however,  always  of  separate  individuals,  because  sometimes  an 
indefinite  number  of  Christian  women  are  spoken  of,  where 
this  form  of  punishment  was  employed,  and  where,  the 
testimony  can  hardly  be  doubted.  In  the  second  part 
of  his  work  Herr  Augar  deals  with  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Roman  law,  under  three  heads.,  viz.^ 
the  Crime,  the  form  of  Judicial  Process,  and  the  Penalty, 
(i)  The  Crime  was  that  of  "atheism,"  sacrikgium^  the 
crimen  kesa  religionism  which  for  the  Roman  State  im^ 
plied  also  a  political  offence,  the  crimen  lasce  majestatis. 
Christianity  was  treason,  perduelUo.  Christians  were  the 
enemies  of  the  State,  publici  hastes.  (2)  Crime  might  be 
dealt  with  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  police  m^strate 
{coercitio)  or  by  the  more  formal  way  of  judicial  process 
in  the  law  court  Against  Mommsen,  Herr  Augar  affirms 
that  it  was  in  the  latter  way,  in  the  courts  of  criminal 
law,  that  Christians  were  tried  and  sentenced.  (3)  The 
penalty  of  Uesce  majestatis  was  originally  lifelong  interdict 
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from  house,  fire,  and  water,  but  from  the  time  of  Tiberius 
it  was  uniformly  death ;  and  whereas  in  the  case  of  other 
capital  offences  the  form  of  death  was  beheading,  in  this 
case  more  severe  and  dishonouring  modes  of  carrying  out 
the  death  sentence  were  employed,  by  burning,  by  wild 
beasts,  or  by  crucifixion.  The  perduellis  was  regarded  as 
having  by  his  own  act  forfeited  all  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship. He  was  self-reduced  to  the  position  of  a  slave,  a 
corpus  viUy  and  his  judge  was  at  liberty  to  impose  any 
form  of  death  penalty.  That  Christian  women  might  be 
handed  over  to  gladiators  or  sent  to  the  brothel  was  quite 
permissible  in  law.  It  was  not  a  milder  substitute  for 
the  death  sentence,  but  an  aggravation  of  it 

Dumfries.  WILLIAM  EdiE. 


JOHN  KNOX,  The  Hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformatioii, 

by  Henry  Cowan^  D.D.^  Professor  of  Church  History, 
University  of  Aberdeen,  author  of  "  The  Influence  of  the 
Scottish  Church  in  Christendom^  ^Landmarks  of  Church 
History"  etc.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons^  The  Knicierbocier  Press,  1905.  Crown  Zvo. 
Pp.  xxxiii.,  404.    6s. 

Thirty  years  ago  Dr  P.  Lorimer  discovered  several  Knox 
papers  in  the  Williams  Library,  London,  and  laid  them 
under  contribution  in  his  Monograph,  John  Knox  and  the 
Church  of  England.  Twenty  years  later  Professor  P.  Hume 
Brown  followed  up  his  Life  of  George  Buchanan  with  John 
Knox  :  A  Biography y  and  in  the  two  volumes  of  that  scholarly 
work  he  embodi^  information  gathered  from  documents  con- 
tained in  the  British  Museum  and  in  Continental  libraries,  all 
of  which,  like  the  Williams'  manuscripts,  were  unknown  to 
Thomas  M*Crie  when  he  published  his  Life  of  John  Knox  in 
181 1.  The  Aberdeen  biographer  does  not  profess  to  have 
entered  upon  original  research  in  his  study  of  Knox  and  his 
age,  or  to  have  discovered  papers  unknown  to  previous 
writers.  In  contributing  to  the  series  of  the  Heroes  of  the 
Reformation,  he  has  made  it  his  aim,  "  in  the  limited  space 
at  his  disposal,  to  describe  those  portions  of  the  career  of 
s 
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Knox  which  are  most  likely  to  be  of  general  interest,  to 
place  his  life-work  in  its  historical  setting,  to  facilitate  for 
students  the  consultation  of  original  authorities,  and  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  Reformer  which,  without  concealing 
his  infirmities,  would  help  to  vindicate  his  right  to  enrolment 
alike  among  the  foremost  heroes  of  the  Reformation  and 
among  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  Scotsmen." 

And  this  Professor  Cowan  has  done  admirably  well.     He 

has  evidently  made  a  fresh  study  of  the  published  literature 

of  the  period,  more  particularly  of  Knox's  Works  in  the 

monumental  edition  of  David  Laing,  and  he  has  formed  an 

independent,  balanced  judgment  of  the  character  and  career 

of  the  hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.     It  was  not  to  be 

expected  that  the  fruit  of  a  study  covering  so  wide  a  field 

would  be  free  from  errors  and  devoid  of  contentious  matter. 

The  errors  are  few  and  trifling.     In  the  list  of  books,  for 

which  the  editor  is  responsible,  the  dates  of  James  Melville^s 

Diary  are  wrongly  given,  and  a  footnote  reference  to  the 

same  work  on  p.  371  is  inaccurate.     On  p.  163  Kilmalcolm 

is  so  printed  as  to  favour  the  local  mispronunciation  of  the 

place  name.     In  two  instances  Knox's  words  are  incorrectly 

quoted.     His  weighty  saying,  "All   is  not  lawful  or  just 

which  is  statute  by  civil  law,  neither  yet  is  everything  sin 

before  God  which  ungodly  persons  all^e  to  be  treason,"  is 

printed  on  p.  122  with  the  words  italicised  omitted.     Then 

his  famous  utterance  in  1 563,  when  he  stood  bareheaded  at 

the  table  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  reported  on  pp.  283  and 

373>  but  in  both  cases  in  a  faulty  form.     In  a  note  on 

p.  341  our  author  gives  Calderwood's  version  of  an  incident 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  held  at  Stirling  in  1571.     But 

the  learned  professor  might  at  least  have  referred  to  the 

more  naive  report  of  the  incident  and  saying  given  in  the 

Historie  of  fames  the  Sext^  according  to  which  what  caught 

the  eye  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  young  king  was  not 

"  an  aperture  in  the  roof  of  the  hall,"  as  Professor  Cowan 

styles  it,  but  "  a  hole  in  the  burde  cloth,"  into  which  the 

child  tried  to  put  his  finger;    and  his  remark,  on   being 

informed  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  Parliament  House,  was, 

"  Then  this  Parliament  hes  a  hole  into  it" 
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Of  contentious  matter  in  this  biography  an  instance  will 
be  found  when  the  author  institutes  a  comparison  between 
the  old  Scottish  Confession  of  1560  and  the  Westminster 
symbol  of  1647.  We  question  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
comparing  these  two  documents  at  all,  seeing  they  belong  to 
entirely  different  periods  of  Scottish  life  and  theology,  and 
are  constructed  on  quite  distinct^  if  not  opposite  lines.  But 
if  the  two  Confessions  are  to  be  set  over  against  each  other, 
then  we  demur  to  the  statement  that  "polemical  as  the 
older  Confession  is  against  Roman  error,  it  exhibits  no 
parallel  to  the  extreme  anti-papal  invective  of  the  West- 
minster Divines."  Surely  to  denounce  the  upholders  of  the 
old  faith  as  "  impudent  blasphemers,"  as  "  sons  of  perdition  " 
full  of  "  cankered  malice,"  and  to  apply  to  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  Church  such  terms  as  "  Satan's  pestilent  synagogue," 
**  filthy  synagc^ue,"  "  horrible  harlot,"  "  the  kirk  malignant," 
is  to  exhibit  an  anti-papal  intolerance  as  extreme  as  any 
indulged  in  by  the  seventeenth  century  divines.  There  may 
not  be  much  room  for  choice  between  such  coarse  language 
and  the  Scriptural  terms  applied  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession to  the  Papacy—"  Anti-Christ,"  "  Man  of  Sin,"  "  Son 
of  Perdition  "  ;  but  if  a  preference  for  one  set  of  terms  has 
to  be  stated,  then  our  judgment  favours  that  which  emanated 
from  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

We  gladly  pass  from  matters  erroneous  or  disputable  to 
the  conspicuous  excellences  of  this  latest  reading  of  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  the  Scottish  Reformer.  Among  the 
admirable  features  of  Professor  Cowan's  work,  we  give  a 
foremost  place  to  the  historical  atmosphere  with  which  he 
has  surrounded  the  portrait  of  his  hero.  The  life  of  Knox 
was  a  changeful  one,  made  up  of  a  number  of  periods  in 
which  he  figures  successively  as  Knox  in  England,  Knox  on 
the  Continent,  Knox  and  the  religious  revolution  in  Scot- 
land, and  Knox  in  Scotland  from  the  date  of  his  final  return 
to  his  death.  Now,  the  work  which  this  ecclesiastic  and 
statesman  did  in  these  sections  of  his  strenuous  life  can 
neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  times  in  which  he  did  that  work,  the  movements 
and  forces  he  directed  or  opposed,  and  the  contemporaries 
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with  whom  he  was  called  to  conflict  or  co-operate.  In 
Professor  Cowan's  narrative  this  historical  information  is 
supplied  in  such  measure  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable 
the  average  reader  to  follow  the  movements  and  understand 
the  statements  of  the  most  conspicuous  man  of  his  times 
with  intelligence  and  appreciation.  As  instances  of  felicitous 
interweaving  of  narrative  with  biography,  we  would  point  to 
the  "  Introductory  Survey,"  in  which  the  author  gives  a 
masterly  summary  of  the  influences  that  alienated  Scotland 
from  Rome,  to  his  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  time  of  Knox's  restoration  to  liberty  in 
1549,  and  to  his  outline  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  move- 
ment during  the  interval  between  Knox's  departure  from 
Scotland  and  his  return  in  1559. 

Another  excellency  of  this  latest  addition  to  our  Knoxian 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  estimate  formed  and  expressed 
of  the  character  of  the  Reformer.  Any  man  who  is  strong 
in  his  convictions  and  fearless  in  his  expression  of  them,  who 
is  dominating  in  personality  and  intolerant  of  opposition,  is 
certain  to  be  either  warmly  admired  or  cordially  disliked 
It  is  so  with  John  Knox.  He  has  always  had,  and  still 
has,  his  approvers  and  apologists,  his  detractors  and 
calumniators.  Professor  Cowan  is  not  an  extremist  of 
either  party.  He  bears  cordial  testimony  to  the  stead- 
fastness of  Knox's  faith  in  God,  and  to  the  whole-hearted 
dedication  of  his  life  to  the  restoration  of  his  Church's 
faith  and  the  assertion  of  his  country's  liberties.  He  suc- 
cessfully vindicates  the  Reformer  from  the  charge  of  timidity 
and  cowardice,  endorsing  Regent  Morton's  estimate  of  him 
as  one  who  neither  feared  nor  flattered  any  flesh.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Professor  readily  admits  that  his  hero  had 
the  defects  of  his  quality.  A  suggestion  of  the  Scottish 
minister  to  an  English  statesman  has  been  leniently  dealt 
with  by  one  of  his  admirers  as  a  piece  of  "  political  casuistry," 
and  by  another  as  a  recommendation  of  "dissimulation." 
Professor  Cowan  rightly  characterises  it  as  a  deflection 
from  "strict  honesty,"  which  no  consideration  of  its  being 
a  first  and  last  offence  can  justify.  Then  Knox's  frequent 
use  of  intemperate  language  is  frankly  acknowledged  and 
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openly  condemned  The  denouncing  of  Charles  V.  as  "  no 
less  enemy  unto  Christ  than  ever  was  Nero/'  the  attributing 
the  loss  of  husband  and  sons  by  Mary  of  Guise  to  her 
maintenance  of  idolatry  and  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the 
saints  of  God,  the  designating  Mary  Tudor  a  "wicked 
Jezebel,"  and  the  telling  Mary  Stewart  to  her  face  that 
if  the  realm  of  Scotland  found  no  inconvenience  from  the 
rule  of  a  woman  then  he  would  be  as  well  content  to 
live  under  her  grace  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero — 
these  and  such-like  liberties  and  excesses  of  speech  are 
censured  and  condemned  as  manifestations  of  either  in- 
tentional or  unconscious  oflfensiveness  which  exceed  the 
limits  of  propriety.  And  yet,  when  all  that  is  censurable 
is  stated,  his  sympathetic  and  appreciative  biographer  has 
this  to  say  by  way  of  final  judgment,  that,  in  spite  of 
roughness  and  coarseness  b^otten  by  constant  controversy, 
Knox  ''  had  the  heart  of  a  gentleman." 

We  ought  not  to  close  this  brief  notice  of  an  admirable 
piece  of  writing  without  a  reference  of  appreciation  to  the 
twenty-eight  illustrations  and  two  facsimile  letters  which 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  die  volume.  In  addition  to 
the  now  inevitable  likeness  of  the  hero  taken  from  Beza's 
Jcotus  for  frontispiece,  and  the  equally  inevitable  woodcut 
of  the  stone  in  Edinburgh  Parliament  Square  for  tailpiece, 
we  have  finely  executed  photolithc^raphs  of  such  ecclesias- 
tical structures  as  the  Parish  Church,  Haddington ;  the 
Cathedral,  Newcastle ;  the  Church  of  the  Weissen  Frawen, 
Frankfort ;  the  Church  of  S.  Pierre  and  UAuditoire,  Geneva  ; 
St  John's  Church,  Perth  ;  the  Town  Church  of  St  Andrews  ; 
Greyfriars'  Church,  Stirling ;  and  St  Giles'  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh. Engravings  are  also  supplied  of  three  pulpits  from 
which  Knox  is  believed  to  have  preached,  as  these  are  still 
preserved  in  the  University  Building  of  St  Andrews,  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  and  a  side- 
room  of  Greyfriars'  Church,  Stirling.  Messrs  Valentine  & 
Sons  have  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  illustrations 
of  the  book  by  enabling  the  publishers  to  reproduce  a 
photograph  of  the  Memorial  Stone  in  Giffordgate,  Had- 
dington, with  the  tree  planted  under  the  direction  of  a 
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nineteenth  century  Scot  who  in  so  many  traits  of  genius 
and  of  character  resembled  John  Knox — Thomas  Carlyle* 
When  to  the  illustrations  and  facsimiles  we  have  added 
a  copious  bibliographical  list  and  an  adequate  index,  it 
will  be  seen  that  editor  and  publishers  have  materially 
aided  the  author  in  placing  within  reach  of  American  and 
British  readers  an  attractive  presentation  of  the  man  who 
was,  by  universal  consent,  the  gfreatest  factor  in  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  C.  G.  M*Crie. 

Ayr, 


STUDIES    IN    HOMILETICS,   by  Robert  J.    WardelL 
London :  Charles  H,  Kelly.    Pp.  xxiv.,  204.    2s,  6d. 

This  little  book  is  so  good  that  one  is  sorry  it  is  not  better. 
The  idea  is  an  admirable  one,  to  give  within  manageable 
compass  some  really  practical  help  towards  sermon  con- 
struction. Manuals  of  homiletics  are  usually  too  elaborate^ 
formal,  dreary,  and  altogether  unpractical.  The  hints  one 
gets  in  the  many  volumes  of  Lectures  on  Preaching  are  only 
occasionally  useful  to  any  one  but  their  authors.  At  the 
first  glance,  Mr  Wardell's  book  seemed  likely  to  supply  a 
very  real  want ;  but  a  careful  examination  has  resulted  in 
some  degree  of  disappointment. 

It  consists,  first,  of  a  few  pages  of  "  General  Observations," 
on  reading,  interpretation,  texts,  style,  delivery,  reading  the 
Bible.  This  arrangement  of  topics  illustrates  a  certain  want 
of  clearness  of  conception  which  seems  largely  accountable 
for  the  book's  defects.  Surely  reading,  reading  the  Bible, 
interpretation,  texts,  style,  delivery  would  have  been  the 
proper  order.  The  observations  themselves  are  brief  and 
generally  pointed.  "  It  is  better  to  buy  a  little  book  that  is 
full  of  matter  and  read  it  through  many  times  than  to 
borrow  a  big  book  and  read  it  through  only  once,"  allowing 
for  a  little  vagueness  as  to  the  quality  of  the  matter  and 
style  of  the  respective  books,  is  very  sensible  advice  ;  but 
*^  never  be  afraid  of  leaving  things  unsaid  "  is  scarcely  appro- 
priate under  the  head  of  Delivery. 
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The  "Observations/'  however,  are  preliminary.  The  body 
of  the  wprk  consists  of  short  sermons  arranged  under  six 
chapters,  each  chapter  being  intended  as  an  exposition  of 
a  particular  suggested  method  of  sermon  construction.  The 
method  is  briefly  explained  in  each  case  under  the  two 
headings  of  Purpose  and  Process.  The  explanation  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  books  to  be  read,  in  which,  as  the 
Preface  explains,  are  to  be  found  the  germ-thoughts  from 
which  the  sermons  have  been  of  set  purpose  developed. 
Then  come  the  three  or  four  sermons  given  to  illustrate  the 
method. 

We  have  examined  the  writer's  earlier  and  smaller  work, 
A  Manual  of  Sermon  Construction^  now  in  its  second 
edition,  where  practically  the  same  list  of  methods  is  given 
as  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  in  our  judgment  they  are 
more  clearly  distinguished  and  more  intelligibly  set  forth  in 
the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  treatise.  The  sermons  them- 
selves in  the  latter  are  excellent — suggestive,  well-arranged, 
and  happily  illustrated  with  quotations  and  references.  It 
may  be  that  one  who  has  found  time  to  read  the  prescribed 
works,  and  then  the  sermons  suggested  by  them,  will  be 
able  to  trace  this  connection  between  method  and  discourse, 
**  the  conscious  mental  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
produced"  (Preface),  and  will  thereafter  be  able  to  work 
along  the  same  lines  for  himself.  But  it  is  just  here  that 
the  gulf  seems  to  us  to  exist  which  might  without  much 
difficulty  have  been  bridged.  If,  after  a  clear  statement  of 
the  metihod  to  be  followed  and  the  list  of  books  to  be  read, 
there  had  been  given  a  conspectus  of  the  germ-thoughts  culled 
from  these  books,  and  if,  then,  it  were  shown  how  through 
the  application  of  the  method  to  these  germ-thoughts  the 
finished  discourse  was  produced,  the  utility  of  this  handbook 
would  have  been  enormously  increased.  As  it  is,  the  distance 
between  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  is  too  great.  It  is 
possible  to  discern  that  there  is  a  real  relation  between  them, 
but  it  would  take  an  experienced  preacher  to  trace  out  the 
connection,  and  especially  to  make  it  the  guide  of  indepen- 
dent effort  in  this  direction.  For  the  neophyte  for  whom 
this  work  is  specially  designed,  the  process  would,  if  we  do 
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not  err,  be  wellnigh  impossible.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
examples  given,  since  these  are  in  outline  and  not  in  de- 
veloped form,  the  smaller  book  seems  to  us  the  more 
practically  useful ;  but  with  the  improvements  suggested, 
the  Studies  in  Homiletics  would  be  most  valuable. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  divinity 
students  the  desirability  of  making  their  early  homiletic 
efforts,  especially  those  prepared  for  college  use,  more 
formally  correct  than  may  be  necessary  in  tiie  practical 
work  of  the  ministry.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr  Wardell 
inculcating  the  same  important  principle :  ''  In  the  in- 
experienced, even  native  aptitude  ought  to  be  directed  by 
definite  and  precise  methods  for  working ;  and  until  he  has 
learned  something  of  the  art  of  preaching,  the  more  rigid 
those  methods  the  better  for  his  future  work." 

St  Andrews.  ALEXANDER  STEWART. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  A  GENTLEMAN,  by  CharUs 
F.  Dole,  London:  H.  R,  AUenson,  1905.  Pp.  xvi.,  219. 
3s.6d 

This  old-world  title  introduces  us  to  a  brisk  and  breezy 
book  that  is  saturated  with  the  modem  spirit  Its  aim  is 
to  set  forth  such  a  type  of  religion  as  may  be  acceptable  to 
young  men,  more  especially  students.  When  addressing 
such  an  audience  Mr  Dole  is  scarcely  called  upon  to  apologise 
for  the  stiffness  of  the  chapter  entitled,  ''A  Bit  of  Argument," 
and  to  condescend  to  the  weakness  of  his  readers  by  suggest- 
ing that  if  they  find  it  too  much  for  them  they  may  skip  it ; 
for,  in  sooth,  the  thinking  of  this  chapter,  as  of  the  rest  of 
the  book,  is  sufficiently  thin  in  texture  for  the  simplest  of 
minds.  Any  one  of  common  intelligence — not  to  say  the 
"student"  rather  ambitiously  aimed  at — can  run  through  the 
volume  and  take  in  its  ideas  without  risking  a  headache. 
The  cheery  confidence  with  which  the  author  handles  the 
most  tremendous  problems,  and  disposes  of  them  in  a  few 
sentences  may  prove  more  irritating  to  serious  thinkers. 
His  optimism  is  not  always  strong  enough  to  be  its  own 
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justification.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  superficial  freshness  in 
much  that  he  says,  and  since  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  lively 
illustration,  he  may  interest  young  people  who  have  not  yet 
got  very  far  with  the  subjects  he  discusses. 

The  opening  chapter,  which  answers  the  question,  "  Who 
is  a  Gentleman  ?  "  is  full  of  wholesome,  if  not  very  original, 
conceptions.  For  an  American  author  to  ui^e  on  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  value  of  the  idea  of  the  gentleman  is,  of 
course,  interesting ;  but  the  wholesome  view  of  the  character 
is  not  less  needed  in  the  old  country.  Mr  Dole  holds  that 
money  has  something  to  do  with  it  after  all,  since  without 
money  the  culture  it  implies  is  not  attainable ;  birth,  too, 
brings  traditional  ideals.  But  the  true  gentleman  is  char- 
acterised especially  by  generosity,  and  by  being  a  man  of 
the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term,  one  able  to  adjust 
himself  to  all  sorts  of  people,  according  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  Having  described  his  gentleman,  Mr  Dole 
proceeds  to  sketch  out  a  suitable  religion  for  him.  The 
connection  between  much  in  this  religion,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  modem  mind  generally,  and  the  specific  notion  of  the 
gentleman,  is  not  very  clear.  The  religion  is  to  have  six 
points:  (i)  it  must  grow  out  of  the  past;  (2)  it  must 
offer  a  large  fellowship  with  men  ;  (3)  it  must  be  simple,  and 
free  from  elaborate  creeds ;  (4)  it  must  preserve  and  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  reverence  ;  (5)  it  must  be  pre-eminently  a 
religion  of  ideals ;  (6)  it  must  be  practical,  and  distinctly 
ethical.  Further  elaboration  shows  that  with  Mr  Dole  it  is 
theistic  and  Christian  to  the  extent  that  it  accepts  the 
Christian  ideals,  and  reverently  regards  Jesus  as  their  highest 
embodiment.  The  position  is  that  of  many  Unitarians. 
Thus  Mr  Dole  writes :  "  They  used  to  say  that  God  had 
been  seen  in  a  single  life.  We  say  that  God  has  been,  and 
is,  in  many  lives"  (page  58).  Jesus  is  described  as  "one  of 
the  masters"  (page  208).  Mr  Dole  argues  for  a  spiritual 
conception  of  the  universe.  He  maintains  that  in  "  loving 
the  good  wherever  we  see  it,  we  love  God  "  (page  73),  and 
this  he  considers  to  be  natural,  almost  inevitable.  Prayer  he 
r^ards  as  real  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  God,  being, 
on  our  side,  the  condition  on  which  we  receive  God    Objec- 
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live  answers  to  prayer  are  rejected.  There  is  excellent 
advice  on  the  idea  of  ''  Freedom,"  which  is  regarded  as  the 
capacity  of  letting  one's  self  go,  and  giving  one's  self  up  to 
one's  task.  Goodness  is  r^^rded  soundly,  in  a  positive  way» 
as  doing  good.  The  life  of  lofty  aims  and  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  our  fellows  is  described,  with  a  glow  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  as  well  worth  living. 

Altogether  there  is  much  high-toned  feeling  in  the  book, 
and  its  ideals  are  excellent.  Its  religion  is  distinctly  that  of 
Professor  James's  "healthy  soul."  It  knows  little  of  sin.  The 
awful  problem  of  evil  does  not  greatly  trouble  Mr  Dole.  It 
must  be  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  take  so  genial  a  view  of 
life  and  its  possibilities.  But  whether  this  will  satisfy  readers 
of,  say,  Mr  Maeterlink,  may  well  be  (Questioned.  After  all, 
when  we  are  in  the  deep  waters,  for  some  of  us  there  is  no 
deliverance  but  Christ  and  the  Cross. 

Manchester.  WALTER  F.  Adeney. 


DIE  CHRISTLICHKEIT  DER  HEUTIGEN  THEO- 
LOGIEy  by  F.  Overbed  (Prof,  enter  d,  TheoL  an  cL  Univ. 
Basel),  2te  Aufi.  Leipzig:  Naumaun,  1903-  PP'  xv., 
217.    M.  3.  so. 

DIE  GEGENWARTIGE  METAMORPHOSE  DER 
THEOLOGISCH  -  KIRCHLICHEN  PARTEIEN 
IN  DER  SCHWEIZ,  by  Dr  O.  PfisUr,  Pfarrer  in 
Zurich.     Zurich:  A.  Prick,  1904.     Fr.  1.60. 

Ever  since  its  first  appearance  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Grerman  Pietism  has  profoundly  influenced  German  life  and 
thought  "  I  studied  the  Germans,  and  I  fancied  I  entered 
a  temple."  Renan  expresses  what  many  have  felt  before 
and  since.  The  deep  reverence,  which  is  as  characteristic  of 
German  criticism  as  its  fearlessness,  can  almost  everywhere 
be  attributed  to  Pietism.  The  strength  of  Pietism  is  the 
strength  of  the  Gospel  as  St  Paul  presented  it  in  all  its 
simplicity.  Lost  without  Christ,  saved  in  and  through 
Him.  This,  personally  experienced,  has  been  the  strength 
of  every  Evangelical  revival  since  the  Reformation.  But 
from  the  first  the  weakness  of  Pietism  has  been  as  evident 
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as  its  streng^th,  and  in  the  end  it  can  be  traced  to  the  same 
source,  the  Pauline  dualism.  The  severer  forms  of  Pietism^ 
like  Puritanism,  like  Monasticism,  like  Gnosticism,  look 
upon  the  world  as  a  massa  perditionis^  and  every  attempt  at 
compromise  with  its  science,  its  literature,  or  its  art  is  to  be 
resisted.  One  of  the  vital  questions  which  are  presented 
by  the  recent  development  of  theology  in  Switzerland  is 
whether  the  gospel  of  Jesus  in  its  primitive  form  (i>.  apart 
from  its  setting  in  the  Pauline  theology)  will  not  come  to 
have  the  same  religious  force  as  that  possessed  by  Paulinism 
in  the  past  ;  and  it  is  rightly  emphasised  by  Wemle  that  the 
battle  will  be  fought,  not  on  the  field  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
much  less  on  that  of  logic  and  psychology,  but  that  all 
depends  on  the  deepening  of  our  life  of  personal  religion 
and  of  communion  with  God. 

Both  Overbeck's  book  and  Pfister's  pamphlet  bear  witness 
to  the  enduring  influence  of  Pietism  for  good  and  for  evil. 

Overbeck's  Christlichkeit  is  a  second  edition.  The  first 
was  published  in  1873.  The  author's  style  has  not  improved 
during  these  thirty  years.  There  is  the  same  prolixity  and 
intricacy.  He  confesses  himself  that  scarce  one  of  his  critics 
has  understood  him ;  but  the  bitterest  deception  came  in 
1 897,  when  his  favourite  pupil,  Bernoulli,  so  far  misconstrued 
the  purpose  of  the  book  as  to  quote  Overbeck  in  support  of 
a  possible  reconstruction  of  theology.  "  I  was  simply  aghast, 
panicstricken.  .  •  ." 

For  what  Overbeck  had  tried  to  say  was  that  no  theology 
can  be  called  Christian.  Between  theolc^fy  and  Christianity, 
between  science  and  religion,  there  is  irreconcilable  strife. 
It  was  only  when  Christianity  belied  its  original,  ascetic 
character,  and  made  a  compromise  with  the  world,  that  the 
need  of  a  theology  arose,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  this 
theolc^y,  falsely  called  Christian,  that  the  world  is  now  in 
process  of  freeing  itself  from  Christianity.  "  Theology  has 
always  played  the  traitor  to  Christianity."  It  is  needless 
to  follow  the  author's  development  of  this  thesis.  The 
book  was  reviewed  when  it  first  appeared,  amongst  others 
by  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  the  Westminster  Review.  But  there 
are  two  points  of  interest  in  the  two  additions  to  this  second 
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edition,  in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  Appendix.  In  the 
first,  the  author  tells  us  how  he  came  to  write  his  book  ;  in 
the  second,  he  speaks  of  it  in  relation  to  modem  theology 
(f.^.  to  the  theology  of  the  last  thirty  shears). 

When  Overbeck  came  from  Jena  to  Bile  in  1 870,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  "  Reform  "  party,  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Pietism  for  the  first  time  in  his  life :  "  Not  that  there  was 
any  longer  any  question  of  any  serious  approximation  to  this 
mode  of  thought,"  but  had  it  not  been  for  what  he  saw  and 
heard  of  Pietism  he  would  not,  he  tells  us  himself,  have 
realised  the  destructive  influence  of  theology  on  Christianity. 
'*  Les  extremes  se  touchent."  This  disciple  of  Baur  and  the 
conservative  reactionaries  agree  in  their  ascetic  attitude 
towards  the  world. 

But  besides  Pietism  another  influence,  no  less  morbid,  is 
indicated  by  Overbeck  as  having  helped  to  produce  his 
book.  For  nearly  four  years  he  was  a  "  Wandnachbar " 
of  that  remarkable  man  whose  writings  are  exercising  so 
widespread  an  eflect  in  Germany,  and  whose  criticisms,  or 
rather  caricatures  of  Christianity  have  called  forth  some 
of  the  most  valuable  recent  additions  to  German  theo- 
Ic^cal  literature.  Nietzsche's  Unzeitgemdsse  Betrachtungen 
and  Overbeck's  Christlichkeit  were  published  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  publisher. 

With  such  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  ascetic  view 
of  Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Overbeck 
has  but  little  sympathy  for  the  modem  development  of 
theology,  with  its  keynote  "away  from  Paul  and  back  to 
Jesus,"  which  condemns  every  form  of  Pietism  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  n^ation  of  the  world  which  has  been  redeemed  by  Him. 
Nor  can  we  feel  surprised  that  Overbeck  shows  some  little 
soreness  against  modem  theology.  In  1873  ^^  ^^^  KTi<^ 
to  prove  that  the  best  thing  theology  could  do  was  to  hold 
its  tongue.  For  the  next  thirty  years  it  spoke  and  it  wrote 
more  than  ever  before,  and  the  position  of  Christianity  is  far 
stronger  now  in  consequence.  But  though  some  feeling  of 
soreness  can  be  excused,  the  way  in  which  Overbeck  permits 
himself  to  speak  of  Hamack  is  altogether  inexcusable. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  aside  to  Pfister's 
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mcst  interesting  account  of  recent  developments  in  Swiss 
theolc^^  ;  for  here  we  are  everywhere  in  touch  with  that 
new  breath  of  spring  which  is  so  noticeable  in  modem 
theology,  and  which  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
Overbeck's  despondent  and  negative  attitude. 

Pfister's  pamphlet  has  deservedly  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  should  be  read  together  with  Wemle's 
criticism  in  the  Kirchenblatty  Nos.  43-46  (1904),  and 
Hadom's  in  the  Ktrcfunfreund^  Nos.  5*7  (1905).  It  is  not 
only  the  military  reformer  and  the  political  student  who  can 
come  with  profit  to  Switzerland.  Here  we  can  also  trace  the 
consequences  of  the  theolc^ical  development  of  recent  years 
more  clearly  perhaps  than  in  larger  countries,  where  many 
counteracting  influences  embarrass  and  confuse  the  view. 
Moreover,nowhere  is  there  a  greater  religious  freedom, nowhere 
a  more  entire  liberty  of  criticism.  Here  there  is  practically  no 
subscription  to  articles,  no  *^  Confessions "  are  a  burden  to 
men's  consciences,  nor  do  Emperors  intervene.  A  study  of 
this  pamphlet,  supplemented,  if  possible,  by  some  little 
personal  intercourse,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  some  of  the 
results,  at  any  rate,  of  this  religious  liberty.  Such  a  study 
would  do  much  to  reassure  alarmists  at  home.  The  influence 
of  the  person  of  Jesus  is  stronger  than  ever.  Even  the 
extremest  of  the  reformers  recognise  that  there  is  a  greater 
power  in  the  world  than  that  of  ideas.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
bine an  entire  fearlessness  of  criticism  with  a  childlike  and 
most  unphilosophic  belief  in  prayer.  Many  a  '' positive" 
Christian  has  learned  from  his  ''liberal"  neighbour  that 
nothing  can  outweigh  the  loss  of  entire  truthfulness,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  liberal  has  begun  to  realise  the  secret  of 
the  strength  of  Pietism ;  and  in  thus  bringing  these  two 
extremes  together  the  party  of  the  centre — ^the  "  Vermitt- 
lung  " — has  played  its  most  salutary  part. 

The  details  of  Pfister's  pamphlet  would  probably  be  of  no 
particular  interest  to  the  reader  of  this  review.  But  there  is 
one  great  feature  characteristic  of  the  changes  noticed  by 
Pfister,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Switzerland  only  perhaps 
more  prominent  here  tibian  elsewhere,  which  will  certainly  be 
welcomed  by  them,  and  which  deserves  to  be  known  a  little 
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more  widely  than  appears  to  be  the  case.  Men  of  all 
parties  are  beginning  to  realise  that  religion  does  not  depend 
•on  this  or  that  conception  of  the  universe,  that  Christianity 
•does  not  therefore  stand  or  fall  with  our  belief  in  such  things 
as  the  Viigin  Birth  or  the  bodily  resurrection,  but  on  our 
loyal  acceptation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — apart  from  all  mere 
titles — as  the  Way  to  the  Father.  "  We  know,"  says  Wemle 
{Kirchenblaity  p.  1 84),  "that  above  the  general  level  of  mankind 
rise  the  prophets  and  mediators,  men  who  stand  in  an  especially 
•close  relation  to  God  and  have  an  especial  sense  of  being 
called  by  Him,  whose  souls  are  full  of  the  mysterious  and 
wonderful,  who  breathe  the  air  of  eternity  and  behold  visions 
■of  the  world  that  lies  beyond  this  outer  world  of 
phenomena.  Amongst  them  we  see  Jesus.  That  which 
distinguishes  Him  and  places  Him  apart  from  the  others 
cannot  perhaps  be  expressed  theoretically  at  all,  but  we  can 
do  so  practically  by  entering  into  His  service  and  by  doing 
God's  will  as  He  bids  us  do  it  So  .  .  .  we  testify  unto 
men,  in  Jesus*  own  way,  that  He  is  our  Master  and  that  He 
has  made  us  at  one  with  God.  He  who  will  may  call  that  a 
practical  Christology.  The  dogmatical  certainly  lies  behind 
us."  When  one  has  frankly  accepted  such  a  position  and 
realised  that  nothing  of  the  joyful  certainty  of  the  Christianity 
of  one's  childhood  need  be  lost,  but  that  it  has  survived  this 
•change,  as  great  as  any  in  the  long  history  of  our  religion, 
.and  that  it  is  still  the  faith  that  shall  conquer  the  world,  then 
one  cannot  but  r^ret  the  want  of  sympathy  that  is  shown  by 
the  majority  of  those  in  authority  in  our  Church  of  England 
for  this  recent  development  of  modem  theolc^y,  and  trust 
that  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  all,  the  English  Church  will  show 
its  "  genius  for  comprehension." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  present  none  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  are  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  Switzerland, 
(it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  great  variations  exist 
between  the  different  Cantons) ;  and  the  changes  which 
Pfister  notes  since  1871  all  point  in  the  direction  of  still 
greater  comprehensiveness.  We  are  told  that  the  parties  are 
now  far  less  clearly  divided  than  thirty  years  2^0.  In  fact 
the   dividing   lines    between    them    are    not    scientific,    as 
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Pfister  would  have  us  believe,  but  religious,  as  Wemle  and 
Hadom  rightly  point  out  So  it  is  very  significant  that  the 
majority  of  the  younger  positivists  accept  the  great  change 
in  Old  Testament  criticism  effected  by  Wellhausen.  The 
"  Babel-Bibel "  controversy  would  be  impossible  in  Switzerland 
because  there  the  conservative  theologians  would  be  at  one 
with  Delitzsch.  Again,  turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
find  Orelli  saying  of  the  Resurrection  :  "  A  man  can  be  truly 
religious  even  if  he  only  believes  in  real  (or  supposed) 
apparitions  of  Jesus."  Had  Pfister  referred  more  frequently 
to  the  positive  theologians  of  French  Switzerland,  Godet, 
Bovon,  and  others,  he  would  probably  have  given  a  more 
conservative  shade  to  the  positive  party.  However,  he  does 
quote  a  sentence  from  Ph.  Bridel  of  the  Eglise  Libre  of 
Lausanne,  on  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  certainly 
"  liberal "  enough  from  a  "  positive  "  professor. 

Very  noticeable  too  is  the  change  in  the  political  relations 
of  a  group  of  these  "  positive  "  theolc^ians.  Kutter  and  A. 
Zimmermann  ("  Hans  Faber ")  have  taken  up  arms  quite 
recently  for  the  Social  Democrats,  in  two  books,  Sie 
Miissen  and  Das  Christenthum.  der  ZukunfC  Both  are 
paradoxical  and  show  an  utter  want  of  understanding  for 
historical  development ;  but,  like  Wilfred  Monod  and  Gounel 
in  France,  they  are  the  stormy  petrels,  signs  of  a  reaction 
against  Pietism  from  within  Pietism  itself.  With  all  their 
violence  they  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  are  work- 
ing in  many  minds,  the  conviction  that  the  "  Notkirchlein," 
as  Weinel  calls  them,  that  arose  after  the  Reformation  are  in 
many  respects  even  worse  compromises  between  the  world  and 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  than  the  old  Church,  and  that  the  time 
is  rapidly  drawing  near  for  another  step  onwards. 

The  signs  of  change  in  the  reform  party  are  also  interest- 
ing. The  influence  of  Hegel  has  passed  entirely.  Intellectual 
enthusiasm  has  given  way  to  practical  social  work.  Sermons 
are  more  practical — ^we  gather  that  they  are  also  shorter. 
There  is  far  greater  toleration  for  the  poetical  and  symbolical 
husk  round  the  kernel  of  religious  truth.  It  is  recognised 
that  the  stories  of  the  miracles  should  be  quietly  accepted  in 
teaching  the  young.     There  is  a  "  strong  mystical  element " 
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in  the  liturgical  compositions  of  some  members  of  this  school. 
And  everywhere  there  is  the  recognition  of  the  supreme 
ethical  and  religious  importance  of  Christ — the  picture  of 
Jesus  in  Ragaz'  Du  Sollst  is  especially  beautiful — and 
more  and  more  it  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  great 
problems  of  modem  sociology.  The  feeling  is  gaining  ground 
that  there  is  something  infinitely  petty  in  these  party 
squabbles  by  the  side  of  these  issues  of  life  and  death. 

This  same  supremacy  of  Jesus  is  still  more  marked  when 
we  come  to  the  centre,  recruited  as  it  largely  is  from 
members  of  the  "positive"  party  under  the  influence  of 
Ritschl.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  younger  members  of 
this  party  is  Wemle,  together  with  Schmiedel,  who  belongs 
to  the  "  Reformers,"  no  doubt  the  best-known  of  living  Swiss 
theologians  in  Great  Britain  and  America  His  position 
and  that  of  his  party  has  been  perhaps  sufficiently  cleariy 
indicated  in  the  quotation  we  have  given  above  from  his 
articles  in  the  KirchenblaU.  They  are  well  worth  reading 
as  a  piece  of  autobiography,  the  story  of  a  development  from 
the  old  faith,  "the  Christianity  which  we  did  not  invent 
but  which  made  us  what  we  are,  which  possessed  us  long 
before  we  ourselves  sought  it  and  found  it,"  on  to  the  new 
freedom.  With  all  Wemle's  outspoken  criticism — and  he 
does  appear  to  be  lacking  in  historical  reverence  at  times, 
though  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  judge  him  as  he  often  is 
judged  by  garbled  extracts — it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  the  positive  in  him  and  his  friends  out- 
weighs the  negative.  In  them,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  in 
recent  Swiss  theology  as  a  whole,  we  have  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  truth  that  Christianity,  is  not  a  collection  of 
dogmas  but  a  life.  G.  A.  Bienemann, 

NeuchdteL  British  Chaplain. 

CREED  AND  CHARACTER?    THEIR  ALLIANCE 

IN  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HISTORY,  ^  Thomas 

Gordon,  M.A.,  B,D.    London:  Francis  Griffiths.    Pp. 

312.     IS. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  not  very  clear.     Mr  Gordon 

calls  it  "  Studies  in  Pagan  Naturalism,  The  Foundation  of 
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Christianity,  and  The  Career  of  the  Latin  Church."  In  a 
rather  rhetorical  preface  he  tells  us  that  "  as  the  heaped-up 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  obey  the  moon,  so  does  civilisation 
own  the  dominion  of  Creed,''  but  the  book  does  not  develop 
this  thought  along  any  very  original  or  suggestive  lines.  It 
opens  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  theology  of  the  Vedic 
Hymns  and  of  the  Psalms.  Incidentally,  it  is  surely  a 
mistake  to  describe  these  latter  as  belonging  to  the  '*  child- 
hood of  the  world,"  in  view  of  the  long  course  of  theological 
development  that  lies  behind  them. 

We  pass  to  the  Greek  world ;  and  even  in  so  cursory  a 
survey  of  Greek  thought  as  alone  is  possible  in  a  book  of 
this  size,  we  should  have  expected  some  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Greek  dramatists  on  man's  relation  to  God 
and  the  world.  The  chapter  that  follows  on  the  Roman  spirit 
is  more  adequate,  especially  on  the  Stoic  Philosophy  and  on 
Roman  Law. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Biblical  Interpretation  of  God,  our 
author  tries  to  sum  up  the  distinctive  theological  ideas  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  at 
home  with  the  results  of  modem  criticism  to  be  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  new  light  that  it  has  thrown 
on  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. 

Mr  Gordon  has  some  useful  things  to  say  about  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  Greek  thought,  though  he  hardly 
seems  to  estimate  adequately  the  greatness  of  the  work  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  in  the  synthesis  of 
biUical  and  philosophical  theology  of  which  they  were  the 
exponents. 

Latin  Christianity,  growing  up  in  that  part  of  the  Empire 
where  Roman  imperialism  had  imposed  itself  on  a  civilisa- 
tion that  was  Phcenician  rather  than  Greek,  had  begun  to 
take  on  its  distinctive  characteristics  at  the  end  of  the  second 
•century,  in  the  work  of  TertuUian ;  and  though  Mr  Gordon 
rightly  emphasises  the  influence  of  Augustine  and  Jerome  in 
giving  world-wide  currency  to  the  ideas  of  the  school,  Cyprian, 
Leo,  and  Gregory  deserve  a  lai^er  place  than  is  accorded 
them  here  in  the  shaping  of  that  Roman  Church  about 
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which  so  many  hard  things  are  said  in  the  closing  chapters 
of  this  book. 

"  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways."  It  is  surely  possible, 
while  holding  strongly  that  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  or 
revive,  under  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  the  particular 
forms  and  systems  of  thought  in  which  the  mediaeval  Church 
enshrined  its  belief  is  bound  to  fail  disastrously,  to  do 
adequate  justice  to  these  forms  and  systems  when  they 
corresponded  to  living  truths.  It  is  one  of  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  historian  that  he  should  have  the  imagina- 
tion that  is  needed  to  enable  him  to  see  how  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  any  age  aim  at  expressing  the  spiritual  facts, 
and  not  the  mere  superstitions  of  the  age.  It  is  when,  as 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  these  ideas  and  institutions 
are  no  longer  capable  of  being  reshaped  by  the  vital  forces 
within,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  scattered  by  a  new  upheaval 
of  volcanic  life. 

An  over-rhetorical  style  detracts  somewhat  from  the  value 
of  this  book.  The  times  of  St  John  the  Baptist  are  described 
with  needless  picturesqueness  as  "  those  times  when  the  star 
of  the  day-dawn  of  the  Christian  world  was  flaming  in  the 
forehead  of  the  morning  sky,"  and  we  are  invited  to  think 
of  "  Jordan  rolling  by  making  a  soft  murmuring  music  with 
its  enamelled  stones."  And  a  sentence  like  the  following  is 
not  luminous  to  the  reader  till  he  has  read  it  more  than 
once: — 

"It  happened,  however,  during  the  onward  flow  of  genera- 
tions and  in  the  process  of  ages  it  was  foi^otten  as  to  the 
agencies  and  the  varying  aspects  of  the  outward  world,  that 
the  personal  names  given  to  them  were  mere  signs." 

Here  and  there  we  notice  some  minor  misreadings  of 
history.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  not  "at  the  word  of 
Hildebrand"  that  "Europe  rose  in  a  frenzy  and  poured 
forth  towards  the  Holy  Land"  It  was  probably  the  greatest 
disappointment  of  Hildebrand's  life  that  Europe  remained 
unresponsive  to  his  call  and  challenge,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  to  his  successor  the  organising  of  the  First 
Crusade.  Again,  it  is  surely  untrue  to  say  that  "  William 
of  Normandy  made  war  on  England  in  order  to  avenge  the 
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insult  ofiered  to  the  saints  of  Normandy/'  As  a  matter  of 
fact  William  never  intended  to  make  war  on  England  at 
all,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  his  successful  assertion 
of  his  right  (such  as  it  was)  to  the  English  crown  involved 
him  in  a  series  of  contests  that  left  him  at  last "  Conqueror  "  in 
another  sense  than  the  word  implied  when  first  his  successful 
resistance  to  the  spoiling  of  his  Norman  lands  earned  for 
him  the  title.  '^ 

As  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  great  tract  of  human  history 
this  book  may  be  of  use  to  a  discriminating  student,  but  he 
will  remember  that  the  formulated  human  thought  of  the 
past  yields  its  inner  secret  only  to  the  sympathetic  seeker. 
To  the  rougher  challenge  its  only  answer  is  silence  and  a 
vision  of  dead  things  in  the  open  valley — ^very  many  and 
very  diy.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman. 

Birmingham, 


MORAL  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Being  Lectures  delivered  durifig  Lent  1904 
in  Westminster  Abbey^  by  H,  HensUy  Henson^  B.D.y  Canon 
of  Westminster  and  Rector  of  S.  Margaret's,  Westminster; 
sometime  Fellow  of  All  Souli  College^  Oxford,  London: 
LongmanSy  Green  &*  Co.^  1905-     Bp,  xlv.,  271.     5X.  nett. 

This  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  times.  The  extensive 
and  increasing  practice  of  private  confession  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  a  matter  which  imperatively  demands  the 
attention  of  serious  Churchmen,  and  while  Canon  Henson 
expresses  frankly  enough  his  sympathy  with  and  approval 
of  the  practice,  he  recognises  and  admits  with  equal  frank- 
ness the  grave  dangers  which  attend  it  The  book  consists 
of  six  lectures  delivered  to  popular  audiences  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  a  Preface  and  various  appendices. 

In  the  Preface,  which  to  some  will  appear  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book,  the  author  distinguishes  between 
the  view  taken  by  the  great  Anglican  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
Roman  confessional,  and  deplores  the  increasing  introduction 
of  the  latter  into  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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He  finds  the  explanation  of  the  objectionable  features  in  the 
Roman  casuistry  in  the  primitive  theology  and  primitive 
psychology  which  are  accepted  as  the  divinely  provided 
postulate  of  moral  science,  and  in  the  sacerdotal  conception 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  "The  confessor  is  to  r^ard 
himself  as,  in  the  fullest  sense,  God's  vicar  and  representative, 
nay,  almost  His  substitute  "  (p.  xxvii.).  This  theory,  held  by 
priest  and  penitent,  necessarily  results  in  a  tyrannous  and 
d^rading  outrage  on  human  nature,  compulsory  confession 
becomes  its  inevitable  consequence,  and  the  whole  work  of 
the  ministry  tends  to  centre  in  the  confessional.  On  the 
other  hand  confession  is  recognised  as  a  profound  human 
need,  and,  as  a  necessity  of  repentance,  finds  a  place  even  in 
Protestant  circles.  The  social  aspect  of  the  Christian 
Church  having  almost  wholly  vanished,  the  confessional 
provides  a  point  of  contact  between  the  Church  and  the 
individual,  and  "it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are 
numerous  cases  of  men  and  women  to  whom  the  confessional 
has  brought  comfort  and  moral  assistance  "  (p.  xxxiv.).  But 
how  secure  its  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  its 
dangers  ?  How  facilitate  the  practice  of  confession  and  at 
the  same  time  extirpate  the  evils  of  the  confessional? 
Believing  that  "the/5ww  mcUorum  is,  from  every  standpoint, 
the  sacerdotal  theory  of  the  Christian  ministry,"  Canon 
Henson  advocates  the  recognition  by  the  Church  of  laymen 
and  women  as  confessors,  and  maintains  that  "nothing 
^  would  so  effectually  facilitate  and  moralise  the  practice  of 
confession  as  to  sever  it  openly  and  decisively  from  the 
tiiinistry  as  such"  (p.  xliil).  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  revision  of  the  Church  of 
England  Prayer  Book,  but  at  the  same  time  is  inclined  to 
believe  "  that  the  most  hopeful  direction  in  which  to  look  for 
escape  from  the  mischiefs  which  now  threaten  us  is  in  the 
direction  of  reverent  and  thorough  theological  reconstruc- 
tion "  (p.  xliv.). 

The  first  lecture  deals  mainly  with  the  origin  of  moral 
discipline  in  the  Christian  Church.  Primarily  the  Church 
is  a  social  institution,  organised  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  morality.     It  fell  heir,  in  the  first  instance^ 
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to  the  Jewish  system  of  morality,  which  was  both  **  ample 
and  profound/'  but  when  it  moved  outside  the  Jewish  sphere 
and  came  into  contact  with  pagan  societies,  it  found  itself 
confronted  with  the  task  of  becoming  the  moral  teacher  of 
the  nations.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Church's  sys- 
teip  of  moral  discipline  was  developed,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion. 
"  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Church  that  the  Divine  Founder 
Himself  provided  for  the  due  administration  of  moral  dis- 
cipline by  instituting  an  executive  ministry,  and  endowing 
it  both  with  authority  to  legislate  and  with  authority  to 
exercise  discipline"  (p.  27).  Canon  Henson  does  not 
commit  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  this  belief.  He  merely 
takes  it  as  the  conviction  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  its  disciplinary  system,  and  treats  it  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  historic  development  of  the  Christian  society. 
He  insists  on  the  character  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  the 
constitutional  executive  of  that  ^xriety,  and  dismisses  as 
irrelevant  to  the  discussion  the  debatable  theory  of 
"Apostolic  Succession." 

The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  range  of  moral  dis- 
cipline, which  is  r^arded  as  properly  co-extensive  with 
human  nature  in  itself  and  in  its  action.  A  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  indirect  disciplinary  action  of  the 
Christian  society  upon  the  individual  life,  and  the  direct 
discipline  of  conduct  which  is  the  outcome  of  particular 
circumstances.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant, and  indeed  the  only  kind  of  moral  discipline  which 
is  necessarily  permanent  in  the  Church.  In  the  exercise  of 
direct  discipline  the  Church  found  it  necessary  to  tabulate 
"offences  which  seemed  to  be  properly  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  profession,  and  attached  to  these  the  penalty 
of  formal  exclusion  from  Christian  fellowship  "  ;  while  as  the 
Christian  conscience  developed,  "  moral  discipline  tended  to 
draw  within  its  range  of  treatment  all  sins  as  well  private  as 
public,  and  that  practice  of  confession,  which  has  loomed  so 
large  in  later  ages  of  the  Church,  began  to  take  its  inevitable 
rise,  not,  as  some  would  be  disposed  to  think,  from  the 
aggression  of  the  clergy,  but  from  the  irrepressible  anxieties 
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of  individual  sinners"  (p.  56).  The  process  is  thus 
summarised  :  "  First,  there  was  the  simple  publicity  natural 
to  the  family  life  of  the  earliest  Church.  .  .  .  Then  the  con- 
fession became  private,  but  the  penance  which  followed  upon 
it  remained  public.  A  further  stage  still,  and  both  con- 
fession and  penance  were  voluntary  and  private.  Finally, 
both  continued  to  be  private,  but  ceased  to  be  voluntary " 
(p.  58). 

In  the  third  lecture  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
direct  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  discussed,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  actual  system  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  in  existence  at  any  period,  being  determined  by 
expediency,  can  have  but  little  claim  to  permanence  (p.  90). 
In  the  fourth  lecture  the  discussion  is  interrupted  to  consider 
the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  and  repent- 
ance, and  the  aberrations  from  it  of  the  Roman  casuistry, 
after  which  the  lecturer  comes  to  the  following  unassailable 
conclusion :  "  When  once  we  grasp  firmly  the  character  of 
*  repentance '  as  implying  a  return  to  right  relationship  with 
our  heavenly  Father,  we  can  see  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  conditions, 
but  follows  directly  upon  repentance.  .  .  .  The  necessities 
of  the  Church  as  a  public  society  .  .  .  may  justify  public 
certificates  of  reconciliation,  but,  as  between  the  penitent 
and  Almighty  God,  such  public  certificates  have  no 
meaning"  (p.  119). 

In  the  fifth  lecture  an  account  is  given  of  the  ends  to 
which  ecclesiastical  discipline  has  been  chiefly  directed 
during  the  four  great  epochs  of  Christian  history.  In  the 
first  epoch — that  of  persecution — ^self-preservation  was  the 
presiding  motive  of  ecclesiastical  action,  and  apostasy  the 
gravest  offence.  Then  came  the  second  epoch — ^that  of 
dogmatic  definition  —  when  the  severest  censures  of  the 
Church  were  directed  against  heresy.  In  the  third  epoch — 
that  of  medisval  barbarism — ^the  function  of  the  Church 
was  mainly  educational,  a  low  standard  of  average  morality 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Christian  con* 
science  produced  the  monastic  system.  In  the  fourth 
epoch — ^that  of  modem  European  politics — ^the  "  Church  has 
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not  so  much  had  to  concern  itself  with  raising  the  general 
conscience  to  the  Christian  standard,  as  with  raising  its  own 
procedure  to  the  standard  of  the  general  conscience ''  (p.  142). 
The  preservation  of  ecclesiastical  allegiance  has  been  the 
chief  end  of  discipline,  and  schism  regarded  as  the  most 
serious  sin.  This  is  manifest  in  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Churches  alike,  but  specially  in  the  Roman  Church,  where 
the  result  has  been  that  '^  devotion,  to  a  perilous  extent,  has 
parted  company  with  righteousness  "  (p.  1 5  2). 

In  the  last  lecture,  while  admitting  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  irrecoverably  damaged  at  the  Reformation, 
and  that,  especially  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sphere,  all  exercise 
of  Church  discipline  has  been  paralysed  by  the  multiplication 
of  denominations,  Canon  Henson  states  his  belief  that  there 
are  forces  in  the  modem  world  which  tend  to  promote  a 
great  return  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Especially  is  there 
a  demand  for  moral  guidance  in  the  increasing  complexity 
of  modem  life,  but  the  Church  must  now  reckon  with  a 
greater  moral  authority  than  its  own,  though  of  its  own 
creation,  to  wit,  the  general  conscience.  The  following 
sentence  is  indicative  of  the  lecturer's  position :  'Mn  these 
lectures  I  have  spoken  much  and  frankly  of  the  immense 
mischiefs  historically  associated  with  the  confessional ;  that 
circumstance  may  prevent  misconception  when  I  affirm  my 
belief  that  a  reformed  and  regulated  confessional  is  probably 
a  necessary  institution  in  the  modem  Church"  (p.  173). 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a  singularly  fair  and  broad- 
minded  survey  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation,  and  it 
may  be  counted  to  ft  for  a  virtue  that  it  will  probably  please 
neither  the  ultra-Catholic  nor  the  ultra-Protestant  party  in 
the  Church  of  which  its  author  is  a  distinguished  omament 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  views  put  forward,  the 
book  has  an  interest  and  a  value  of  its  own  from  the  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  and  may  be  commended  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
questions  at  issue.  JOSEPH  Mitchell. 

MauchUne. 
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PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  ERKENNTNISTHEORIE  IN 
DER  RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT.  Vortragvan 
Dr  E.  Troeltsch^  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Heidelberg. 
Tubingen :  J,  C  B.  MoAr,  1905.    Pp.  55.    M.  1.50. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  last  year  by  Prof.  Troeltsch  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  St 
Louis.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  directly  connects 
itself  with  the  line  of  thought  developed  in  his  two  previous 
writings,  Das  Historische  in  Kants  Religionsphilosophie^  and 
Die  Religionsphilosophie  am  Beginn  des  20.  Jahrhunderts. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  we  expected  the  present 
lecture  to  be  a  clear  and  able  contribution  to  the  subject^ 
and  we  were  in  no  way  disappointed.  Though  the  reader 
may  not  always  agree  with  him,  he  must  recognise  that 
Troeltsch  writes  with  real  knowledge,  and  is  always  vigorous 
and  informing. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  show  the 
need  of  carefully  distinguishing  the  province  of  psychol(^y 
from  that  of  epistemology  in  the  science  of  religion,  and  of 
bringing  the  two  into  proper  organic  relation  with  one 
another.  He  rightly  points  out  that  those  who,  in  virtue 
of  a  psychological  investigation,  treat  religion  as  a  "  survival," 
illegitimately  trespass  beyond  their  sphere  and  pronounce  a 
judgment  of  validity.  The  psychology  of  religion  is  the 
essential  preparatory  study  and  the  gateway  to  epistemology. 
In  this  connection  Prof.  Troeltsch  mentions  with  special 
approval  the  work  done  by  English,  and  particularly  by 
American,  psychologists.  Cordial  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  Prof.  James's  important  contribution  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject  in  his  GiiTord  Lectures.  But  the  main  defect  of  that 
work  is  noted,  viz.,  its  continued  depreciation  of  the  part 
played  by  thought  in  the  religious  consciousness.  After  psy- 
chology has  discharged  its  task  in  investigating,  connecting, 
and  classifying  the  phenomena  of  religious  experience,  a 
further  problem  emerges.  We  have  to  ask.  What  is  the 
criterion  of  religion  ?  How  are  we  to  distinguish  its  normal 
from   its   abnormal   products  ?      We   are   thus   forced    to 
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inquire  into  its  formal  or  constitutive  principle— -its  rational 
a  prioriy  as  Troeltsch  terms  it  Here  we  enter  the  domain  of 
Epbtemology,  and  pass  beyond  mere  fact  to  logical  validity. 
Our  author  bases  his  theory  of  reljgious  knowledge  on 
Kant  The  analysis  of  religious  experience  by  thought 
will  disclose  those  formal  and  a  priori  elements  which  are 
its  constitutive  principles.  At  the  same  time  Troeltsch 
recognises  the  shortcomings  of  Kant's  work.  He  insists  on 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  Kantian  separation  between 
the  intelligible  and  the  empirical  self,  and  he  does  not  believe 
in  a  ready-made  table  of  a  priori  categ<!)ries.  The  empirical 
must  react  on  the  rational,  and  room  be  left  for  modification 
and  development.  Stress  must  be  laid  on  the  unity  of 
personality.  But  Troeltsch  is  with  Kant  in  holding  that 
we  can  reach  by  analysis  of  experience  the  a  priori 
element  which  underlies  it  Nevertheless  he  urges  that 
there  is  and  always  will  be  an  irrational  element  in 
religion.  But,  as  against  those  who  strive  to  rear  a 
theology  on  value-judgments  alone,  he  contends  vigorously 
that  only  by  way  of  rational  criticism  can  we  win  a  criterion 
of  religion  and  establish  its  objective  validity. 

Renan,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  his  later  days  still  observant 
of  the  religious  signs  of  the  age,  wrote,  "  To  despair  of 
philosophy  has  become  the  first  basis  of  theology."  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  an  able  theologian  can  be  of  another 
mind.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  criticise  Prof.  Troeltsch,  we 
should  raise  the  question  how  far  it  is  possible  to  reach  a 
rational  a  priori  in  religion,  which  is  normative,  in  abstrac- 
tion from  the  practical  and  feeling  self-consciousness  which 
expresses  itself  in  religious  value-judgments.  The  principle 
of  the  unity  of  personality  suggests  a  more  concrete 
handling  of  the  problem.  We  cordially  commend  this 
interesting  and  thoughtful  lecture. 

Geo.  Galloway. 

Castle  Douglas, 
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IMPORTANT  ARTICLES  IN  MAGAZINES 

"THE   CHURCH    QUARTERLY   REVIEW."     AprU 
1905  ;  Jufy  1905. 

These  numbers  contain  two  instalments  of  a  discussion  on 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  at  least  a  third  is  promised.  What 
is  given  is  a  remarkably  well-written,  lucid,  and  temperate 
account  of  the  problem,  from  the  conservative  point  of  view, 
but  nothing  is  added  to  the  familiar  ailments.  The  first 
instalment,  dealing  with  "  external  evidence,"  is  lai^ely  on  the 
lines  of  Dr  Drummond's  recent  book.  Its  ailment  for  an 
early  date  to  the  Gospel  is  somewhat  beside  the  mark,  since 
the  early  date  is  granted  by  the  more  modem  criticism. 
Johannine  authorship  by  no  means  follows.  In  r^ard  to 
the  "  internal  evidence,"  the  writer  appears  to  us  to  proceed 
on  a  wrong  method.  He  emphasises  the  wealth  of  detail  as 
indicating  exact  and  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist,  and  refuses  to  admit  that  much  of  this  detail 
may  be  literary  or  allegorical.  But  surely  it  is  necessary 
first  to  determine  the  character  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  on 
the  ground  of  its  theological  teaching  and  its  relations  to 
the  Synoptic  record.  We  need  to  understand  what  sort  of 
book  we  are  examining  before  we  can  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment on  its  details.  The  next  instalment  of  the  article 
(for  which  we  look  with  interest)  will  take  account  of  the 
wider  aspects  of  the  Johannine  problem.  By  leaving  these, 
so  far,  out  of  sight,  the  writer  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  into 
that  error  of  "  false  abstraction  "  which  he  condemns  in  the 
more  radical  critics.  E.  F.  S. 

THE    LOST   END  OF  MARK'S  GOSPEL     Hibbert 
Journal. 

What  were  the  contents  of  the  lost  conclusion  of  Mark's 
Gospel  ?  That  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Torkild  Skat 
Rordam,  C.T.,  of  Copenhagen  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Hibbert  JoumeU.  From  certain  hints  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
the  editor  of  which,  he  assumes,  had  a  written  Mark  before 
him,  he  concludes  that  the  lost  portion  of  Mark  contained  an 
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account  of  the  following  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ : — 
(i)  to  the  women,  (2)  to  Peter,  (3)  to  the  Apostles — all  in 
Jerusalem ;  (4)  to  the  disciples  generally,  in  Galilee,  and 
possibly  also  (5)  a  parting  appearance  corresponding  to  that 
in  Luke  xxiv.  47-53.  With  r^ard  to  the  Jerusalem 
appearances,  the  reason  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
incredulity  with  which  the  news  of  the  resurrrection  was 
received.  Neither  the  women  nor  the  Apostles  believed 
when  it  was  told  them.  Hence  Christ  had  Himself  to 
appear  to  them.  His  appearance  to  the  women  Matthew 
relates  (xxviii.  9,  10),  but  he  shows  he  has  misunderstood 
the  reason  of  it  by  describing  them  as  filled  with  fear  and 
great  jay  at  the  news  of  the  angel,  whereas  the  authentic 
portion  of  Mark  breaks  off  with  the  statement  that  they 
told  no  man  because  they  were  afraid  (Mark.  xvi.  8),  which 
Rordam  takes  to  mean  *'  afraid  that  the  news  might  not  be 
true.*'  The  appearance  in  Jersualem  to  the  Eleven,  Matthew 
omits  alt(^ether,  as  he  was  scandalised  at  the  thought  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  in  his  account  (xxviii.  1 6)  of 
the  manifestation  in  Galilee  (which  he  represents  as  only 
to  the  Eleven,  but  which  Rordam,  on  the  strength  of  the 
statement  in  ver.  1 7  that  "  some  doubted,"  thinks  must  have 
been  to  the  disciples  generally),  he  describes  the  mountain 
where  the  meeting  took  place  as  having  been  '*  appointed " 
by  Jesus,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  previous  manifestation  in 
Jerusalem  at  which  Jesus  had  fixed  this  mountain  in  Galilee 
for  a  meeting. 

The  article  contains  other  features  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  resurrection,  notably 
a  discussion  of  why  Luke  has  no  record  of  the  Galilean 
manifestation.  If  some  of  the  conjectures  it  indulges  in  strike 
us  as  rather  bold,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  it 
seeks  to  overcome  are  such  as  call  for  more  than  ordinary 
ingenuity  for  their  solution.  G.  W.  S. 

JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

July  I90S — Stanley  A.  Cook  begins  a  series  of  "  Notes  on 
Old  Testament  History."  His  first  article  deals  with  the  life 
of  David  and  upholds  a  contention  that  the  ''  Court  History 
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of  David  "  (2  Sam.  ix.-xx.,  i  Kings  i.,  ii.)  is  not  a  chrono- 
logically arranged  unity  as  it  is  generally  taken  to  be» 
but  contains  narratives  from  different  periods  of  David's 
life,  the  present  arrangement  of  which  is  coloured  by 
various  motives,  dielastic  and  otherwise.  The  chief 
question  is  the  position  in  David's  life  to  be  assigned  to 
tile  Revolt  of  Absalom.  Cook  contends  that  the  union  of 
Judah  and  North  Israel  under  David  did  not  take  place 
so  early  as  is  generally  assumed,  and  that  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  belongs  to  the  Judxan  period  of  David's  life. 
This  involves  the  rejection  of  various  details  of  the 
narratives,  and  though  one  feels  the  difficulty  of  such  an 
event  happening  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  when 
his  power  was  consolidated,  and  is  ready  to  admit  that 
this  suggestion  gives  it  a  more  natural  position,  yet  one 
doubts  whether,  if  the  narratives  be  so  inexact  as  they 
are  here  assumed  to  be  (and  we  may  readily  admit  it), 
we  can  reconstruct  the  history  with  any  certainty. 

R.  B. 

In  a  recent  contribution  to  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen 
Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft  (1905,  pp.  155-158),  Herr 
J.  Oestrup  has  put  together  some  curiously  similar  expres- 
sions to  Matt  vii.  6,  which  are  to  be  found  for  the  most 
part  in  Oriental  folklore.  These  relate  to  the  idea  of  pearls 
as  provender  for  animals.  In  some  Turkish  and  Arabian 
fairy-tales  pearls  appear  to  have  been  thrown  to  parrots, 
doves,  and  horses,  the  motive  occasionally  being  contemptuous 
extravagance  or  an  insane  love  of  display.  J.  M. 

THE  EXPOSITOR 

September. — Dr  Rendel  Harris  explains  the  reference 
to  Jeremiah,  instead  of  to  Zechariah,  in  Matt.  xxviL  9,  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  author  has  drawn  upon  an  earlier  Book  of 
Testimonies,  used  in  its  Greek  form.  This  book  is  conjectured 
to  have  contained  Old  Testament  passages  arranged  in 
order  to  refute  Jewish  opponents  of  the  faith,  including 
two  sentences  from   Zechariah   and   Jeremiah  bearing  on 
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the  tragic  fate  of  Judas.  Dr  Harris  adduces  fresh  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Syriac  form  of  this  book  was  used  by 
Bar  Salibi  in  his  polemic  against  the  Moslems.  He  also 
believes  that  our  early  Christian  literature  presupposes  the 
existence  not  only  of  this  manual  but  of  a  primitive  collection 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  intended  especially  for  the  conversion 
of  Gentiles. 

Mr  C.  A.  Scott  criticises  adversely  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretations of  rd  !/(  'Lficrh  icuAhikara  in  I  Pet.  i.  II,  holding 
that  the  ''  prophets  "  referred  to  in  the  context  are  the  later 
prophets  of  the  apocalyptical  literature  with  their  emphasis 
on  the  Messianic  woes  and  subsequent  glory.  The  author, 
he  holds,  applied  these  to  Jesus  Christ  But  the  original 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  to  be  taken  as  "the  sufferings 
which  lead  up  to  Messiah,  or  to  Messiah's  coming."  Similarly 
with  the  phrase  of  Paul  in  CoL  i.  24.  J.  M. 

JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

July  1905. — Our  Lords  Command  to  Baptise  (Matt 
xxviiL  19).  Dr  Chase  argues  that  the  source  of  Matt 
xxviii.  16-20  must  be  the  lost  conclusion  of  Mark.  In 
Mark  xiv.  28,  and  again  in  xvi.  7,  we  have  the  promise 
of  a  manifestation  of  the  risen  Lord.  The  lost  conclusion 
must  have  contained  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise.  Now,  as  Matthew  agrees  with  Mark  in  recording 
the  double  promise,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  also 
agreed  in  the  account  of  the  appearances.  Matthew  there- 
fore furnishes  a  clue  to  the  contents  of  the  lost  conclusion 
of  the  Second  Gospel.  As  to  the  int^rity  of  Matt  xxviii. 
16-20,  the  negative  evidence  of  Eusebius,  who  omits  the 
words  from  fianrrf^oynt:  to  ^vivfiarog^  is  held  to  be  inconclusive. 
Eusebius  is  not  concerned  with  the  command  to  baptise,  but 
with  the  injunction  to  disseminate  the  law  of  Christ  among 
all  nations.  The  positive  textual  evidence  for  the  int^rity 
of  verse  19  is  characterised  as  overwhelming.  As  r^ards 
the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  Banrrl^tn  th  rh  h^fMt,  Dr  Chase 
holds  that  fiavri^tif  denotes  "  immersion  "  (Lat  tingere),  and 
signifies  incorporation  into,  not  merely  baptism  in  {i.e.  by 
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authority  oQ  the  divine  Name.  It  would  therefore  be  better 
to  translate  than  to  transliterate  the  Greek  word  /SflMrr/^otn;, 
''immersing  them  into  the  Name  of."  Further,  our  Lord 
is  not  prescribing  a  formula  but  announcing  the  spiritual 
fact  involved  in  the  act  of  baptism.  Matt  xxviii.  19  is 
not  a  current  Church  formula,  but  substantially  the  words 
used  by  our  Lord  to  describe  what  baptism  essentially  is. 

In  a  note  to  this  article,  Dr  Chase  argues  against 
Mr  Conybeare  in  favour  of  the  Contra  Marcellum  and  the 
De  Ecclesiastica  Theologica  as  genuine  writings  of  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  Mr  James  tentatively  put  forward  the  theory  that 
the  Acta  Pauli  are  a  ''  continuation  of  the  Canonical  Acts, 
and  do  not  in  parts  come  parallel  to  them,"  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  other  Apocryphal  Acts.  In  the  July  number 
he  admits  that  the  possibility  of  this  theory  is  excluded  by 
a  comparison  of  the  Acts  of  Titus  with  those  of  Paul  He 
prints  part  of  the  Actsyf  Titus  from  the  Cod.  Par.  Gr.  548, 
showing  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  epitomiser,  and  dependent 
in  several  instances  on  the  Acta  Pauli.  The  latter  must  have 
been  a  supplementary  parallel  narrative  to  the  Canonical 
Acts,  not  a  sequel  thereto.  W.  E. 
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BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  edited  by  Rudolf  Kittel:  Part  L 
Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  1905.  Pp.  SS^*  M,  4  ;  bounds  M.  5.20. 

Professor  Kittel  paved  the  way  for  this  new  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  tfext  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  him  a  year  or  two  ago.^  The  first  question  to  be  decided 
was  whether  the  new  edition  should  present  a  revised  and 
amended  text,  constructed  with  the  aid  of  the  ancient 
versions,  of  various  readings  and  of  conjecture,  and  going 
back  to  a  period  slightly  earlier  than  that  of  the  oldest 
version,  or  whether  the  Massoretic  text  should  be  retained, 
and  the  necessary  emendations  and  various  readings  be 
given  in  the  form  of  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
latter  plan  was  adopted.  For  the  Massoretic  text  the  editio 
princeps  of  Daniel  Bomberg,  edited  by  Jacob  ben  Chayyim, 
1524-25,  was,  with  slight  deviation  and  elimination  of 
misprints,  taken  as  a  model.  Kittel's  text  is  consequently 
free  from  the  peculiarities  of  those  of  Baer  and  of  Ginsburg. 
The  emphatic,  or,  as  Delitzsch  called  it,  the  orthophonic 
dagesh  is  not  inserted  in  consonants  following  gutturals  with 
simple  sheva  (as  Baer,  i  Sam.  xii.  3),  nor  in  an  initial  letter 
when  identical  with  the  final  consonant  of  the  preceding  word 
(Gen.  xxxi.  54)  ;  chateph  garnets  is  not  used  for  garnets  chatuph 
(as,  eg.^  in  the  proper  name  Omri,  i   Kings  xvi.   16,  etc.), 

^  Uber  dU  Notwendigkeit  und Mbglichkeit  einer  neuen  Ausgabe  der  hebrdischen 
Bibel^  Leipzig,  1902. 

R.  OP  T.  &  P.  VOL.  I.  NO.  5. — U 
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although  Bomberg's  text  occasionally  does  this  ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  is  the  stroke  raphe  placed  over  letters  which  might 
have  dagesh  whenever  it  is  omitted,  as  in  Ginsbui^'s  edition. 
In  these  and  in  some  other  respects  Kittel's  text  offers  the 
simplest  and  clearest  system  of  punctuation,  and  con- 
sequently, since  the  pronunciation  is  unaffected,  is  perhaps 
to  be  preferred. 

The  special  feature  however,  of  the  new  edition  lies,  not 
in  the  text,  but  in  the  notes  appended  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  in  which  the  variations  of  MSS.  and  the  readings  of 
the  ancient  versions  are  given,  and  emendations  of  the  text 
proposed  where  necessary.  These  notes  are  so  condensed 
that  there  are  not  as  a  rule  more  than  four  or  five  lines  of 
annotation  to  some  twenty-seven  lines  of  text  The  present 
work,  in  fact,  resembles  the  "Variorum  Teacher's  Bible" 
more  than  anything  else  in  English.  In  Part  I.  the  Books 
of  Genesis,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  done  by  the 
editor,  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  by  Professor  Driver, 
Leviticus  by  the  late  Professor  Victor  Ryssel  of  Zurich,  and 
Numbers  5y  Ryssel  and  the  editor.  To  ensure  accuracy,  the 
proof-sheets  have  been  read  not  only  by  the  editors  of  the 
individual  books,  but  also  by  Dr  Chamizer,  manager  of  the 
Drugulin  printing-house,  Dr  Kramer  of  Grerichshain,  and  I.  I. 
Kahan  of  Leipzig,  who  also  collated  the  text  of  Bomberg  afresh. 

The  present  edition  would  form  an  excellent  text  for 
teaching  purposes,  for  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
commencing  to  read  Hebrew,  or  of  reading  it  in  large 
quantities,  consists  in  the  numerous  apparent  scribal  errors 
in  the  Massoretic  text ;  and  yet  the  Massoretic  text  is  the 
text  which  alone  has  to  be  and  ought  to  be  studied.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  necessary  in  these  difficulties  to  have  recourse  to 
the  various  commentaries ;  but  now  the  materials  for  their 
solution  will  be  found  ready  to  hand  without  turning  a  page. 
For  this  saving  of  time  and  labour  Professor  Kittel  and  his 
coadjutors  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  the 
Hebrew  text  The  notes  are  characterised  by  a  sober 
conservatism,  and  to  many  the  changes  proposed  will  not 
seem  radical  enough.  Only  in  one  or  two  cases,  however, 
does   a  probable  or  possible  corruption  of  the  text   pass 
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unnoticed  (^^.,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23  ;  2  Kings  ii.  4) ;  but  such 
verses  are  far  from  untranslatable  as  they  stand,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  left  alone  only  proves  the  sound 
judgment  and  wise  restraint  of  the  editors. 

Glasgow.  T.  H.  Weir. 


JOB  (The  Century  Bible),  edited  by  Prof,  A.  S.  Peake,  Jf.A. 
Edinburgh :  T.  C.  and E.  C  Jack,  1905.  Pp,  355.  2s,6d. 
nett. 

THE  ORIGINAL  POEM  OF  JOB,  translated  from  tke 
Restored  Text  by  E.  /.  Dillon.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  1905.     Pp.  xxiii.,  150.     5^. 

The  aim  of  the  Century  Bible  is  to  present  in  lucid  form 
the  best  results  of  modem  biblical  scholarship.  Professor 
Peake's  Job  is  an  admirable  example.  After  close  study  of 
the  volume,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the 
most  helpful  all-round  Commentary  on  Job  the  English 
reader  could  use. 

The  translation  on  the  page  is  that  of  the  Revised 
Version.  But  as  this  version  is  based  on  the  unamended 
Massoretic  text,  the  exegete  who  aims  at  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  poem  must  give  adequate  attention  to 
textual  criticism.  In  this  field  Professor  Peake  has  perhaps 
little  that  is  original  to  offer  us.  But  he  has  culled  the 
finest  fruits  of  other  men's  labours  ;  and  from  his  pages  the 
reader  will  gain  the  best  idea  of  the  great  work  done  by 
textual  scholars  since,  e.g.,  the  publication  of  Dr  Davidson's 
classical  Commentaries.  We  give  a  few  examples :  v.  15, 
**  He  saves  the  poor  from  the  sword,  and  the  needy  from 
the  hand  of  the  mighty"  (reading  ^?y  for  D?rtt?,  which  is 
omitted  in  the  LXX.) ;  x.  8,  "  Thy  hands  did  frame  and 
fashion  me,  but  now  Thou  tumest  to  destroy  me  "  (3^30  nnit 
for  the  meaningless  3^30  niT) ;  xiii.  14  f.,  "I  will  take  my 
flesh  in  my  teeth,  and  put  my  life  in  my  hand — He  will 
slay  me,  I  know  :  I  have  no  hope  of  aught  else :  neverthe- 
less I  will  maintain  my  ways  before  Him  "  (an  expression 
of  desperate  defiance,  gained  by  simply  omitting  TO"^,  as 
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the  result  of  dittography,  and  adhering  to  the  Kethib  kS)  ; 
xxxiv.  1 7  f.,  "Wilt  thou  condemn  Him  that  is  just  and  mighty, 
that  saith  to  a  king,  Thou  art  vile,  and  to  nobles,  Ye  are 
wicked ;  that  respecteth  not,"  eta  (by  simply  reading  "fe^n  for 
■^*^0) ;  xxxviii.  24,  "  By  what  way  is  the  mist  parted,  or 
the  fresh  water  scattered  on  the  earth  ?  "  (reading  ^i  for  "i^K, 
and  Dnp  for  DHp). 

In  the  elucidation  of  the  text  the  author  is  himself.  He 
has  learned  from  other  scholars  indeed  ;  but  he  "  has  tried  " 
(and  with  admirable  success)  "  to  see  things  with  his  own 
eyes  and  to  say  them  in  his  own  way."  The  notes  throughout 
show  fine  scholarship,  a  keen  and  sanely  independent  mind, 
true  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  Job  (see  the  fine  appreciations 
on  pp.  74  f.,  80  f.,  272  f,  315  ff.,  etc.),  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  feeling  (which  prevents  him  seeking  strict  logical 
consistency  in  poetry),  and,  above  all,  deep  religious 
insight  The  Commentary  is  a  real  attempt  to  arrive  at 
the  religious  meaning  and  value  of  the  poem ;  and  the 
finest  pages  in  the  book  are  those  which  deal  directly  with 
this  aspect  of  the  poetry.  The  author  has  himself  felt,  and 
wrestled  with,  the  "  problem  of  Job,"  and  he  writes  out  of 
the  fiilness  of  his  heart  His  literary  style  adds  to  our 
enjoyment  of  the  book.  It  is  singularly  fresh  and  lucid. 
The  pages,  too,  are  enriched  with  many  happy  illustrations 
from  the  field  of  general  literature.  We  note,  as  among 
the  most  felicitous,  the  quotation  from  Personal  Memoirs  of 
Dr  John  Brown's  Father  (on  i.  20). 

It  is  but  rarely  we  are  led  seriously  to  challenge  his 
judgment  On  p.  98  (vi.  25),  however,  we  fear  we  must 
reject  his  rendering,  "  how  irritating  are  words  of  upright- 
ness," although  Professor  Peake  finds  this  "one  of  Job's 
most  biting  and  delightful  phrases"  (p.  45).  "Words  of 
uprightness"  (j>.  honest  and  straightforward  dealing  with 
the  facts)  was  what  Job  most  desired.  It  was  his  friends' 
crooked  attempts  to  gloss  over  the  facts  that  "  irritated " 
him.  On  p.  170  (xvi.  21)  we  do  not  find  it  "too  daring" 
to  interpret  "  his  neighbour "  (or  "  friend  ")  as  God.  The 
parallelism    seems    conclusive ;    and,    as    Professor    Peake 
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himself  points  out  in  a  striking  sentence,  "  It  is  Job's  pre- 
occupation with  God  which  gives  his  speeches  their  marvellous 
fascination."  Again,  on  p.  i88  (xix.  17)  we  adhere  to  the 
rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  "  the  children  of  my 
body."  The  correctness  of  this  translation  is  borne  out  by 
the  two  similar  instances,  Micah  vi.  7  and  Ps.  cxxxii.  11.  It 
certainly  suits  the  context  better.  After  "acquaintance," 
"  kinsfolk,"  "  familiar  friends,"  and  "  those  that  dwell  in  my 
house" — "my  maids,"  "my  servant,"  and  "my  wife,"  we 
naturally  expect  "  my  children."  This,  too,  forms  the 
natural  transition  to  "even  young  children."  It  is  no 
insuperable  obstacle,  we  think,  that  in  the  Prologue  Job's 
children  are  represented  as  all  dead.  The  poet  was  not 
slavishly  bound  by  the  Prologue.  And  he  often  seems  to 
be  describing  the  agonies,  not  of  Job  in  particular,  but  of 
the  suffering  saint  in  general.  Other  question-marks  we 
have  placed  on  pp.  65  (on  ii.  3),  107  (on  viii.  4  f),  and  310 
(on  xxxvii.  21);  but  in  these  instances  our  views  are 
doubtless  mere  individual  preferences. 

In  literary  criticism  the  author  is  also  fully  abreast  of 
modem  scholarship.  He  has  studied  the  most  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  problems,  and  he  states  his  own  position 
with  reason  and  sobriety.  In  common  with  most  scholars, 
unmoved  by  Budde's  subtle  pleadings,  he  rejects  the 
speeches  of  Elihu  as  later  and  feebler  repetitions  of  the 
friends*  vain  ai^uings.  He  also  rejects  chap,  xxviii.  as  a 
stray  piece  of  Wisdom-literature.  From  the  Yahweh  ^-speech 
he  excludes  the  descriptions  of  behemoth  and  leviathan,  as 
later  expansions  ;  and  by  a  slight  rearrangement  he  makes 
the  chapters  to  contain  only  one  speech  of  Yahweh  and  one 
awe-struck  answer  by  Job.  Like  most  recent  editors,  he 
finds  the  third  speech  of  Zophar  in  chap,  xxvii.,  and  the 
continuation  of  Bildad's  third  speech  in  xxvi.  5  fT.  (His 
arrangement  of  these  chapters  is  the  most  satisfactory  we 
have  seen.)  Finally,  by  the  transposition  of  xxxi.  38-40, 
he  makes  Job's  closing  speech  end  with  the  princely  approach 
to  God  in  vers.  35-37.  The  theory  that  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  were  borrowed  by  the  poet  from  an  older 
^  We  give  Professor  Peake's  spelling  of  the  Divine  Name. 
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Volksbuck  he  is  disposed  (mainly  on  the  ground  of  Yahweh's 
judgment,  xlii.  7,  8)  to  accept ;  but  he  allows  more  import- 
ance to  the  Epilogue  as  a  worthy  ending  of  the  poem  than 
advocates  of  the  theory  usually  do.  According  to  Professor 
Peake,  then,  the  poem  should  be  laid  out  as  follows : — 

i.  11.  Prologue, 
iii.  Job  curses  his  day. 

I.  Cycle :  iv.,  v.,  Eliphaz ;   vL,  vii.,  Job ;   viii.,  Bildad ; 
ix.,  X.,  Job ;  xi.,  Zophar ;  xiL-xiv.,  Job. 
II.  Cycle:  xv.,  Eliphaz;  xvi.,  xvii.,  Job;  xviii.,  Bildad; 
xix.,  Job  ;  XX.,  Zophar ;  xxi.,  Job. 
III.  Cycle:  xxii.,  Eliphaz;    xxiii.,  xxiv.,  Job;   xxv.  1-3, 
xxvi.  5-14,  Bildad;  xxvi.  1-4,  xxvii.  2-6,  11,  12, 
Job;  xxvii.  7-10,  13-23,  Zophar; 
xxix.-xxxi.,  Job's  appeal  to  God. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  xl.   2,  8-14.     Yahweh's  speech 
from  the  storm. 

xl.  3-5,  xlii.  2-6.     Job's  prostrate  reply, 
xlii.  7  ff.     Epilogue. 

The  more  general  questions  of  the  literary  character  and 
theme  of  the  poem  are  worthily  treated  in  the  Introduction. 
Professor  Peake  does  not  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
"  controversy  as  to  the  literary  label  that  should  be  attached 
to  the  book.*'  "  We  cannot,"  he  says,  "  force  this  splendid 
piece  of  Hebrew  wisdom  into  a  Greek  scheme,  and  it  is 
really  futile  to  discuss  whether  it  is  a  drama  or  an  epic  It 
is  itself."  Yet  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  **  label."  Might  it  not,  perhaps,  be  described 
(reversing  Browning's  title)  as  a  lyrical  drama?  The  in- 
dividual parts  are  distinctively  lyrical.  They  are  the 
immediate  outpouring  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  And 
the  movement  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  dramatic,  through 
darkness  to  light,  through  struggle  and  suffering  to  faith 
and  peace.  On  the  art  of  the  poem  Professor  Peake 
has  some  fine  pages  (pp.  41-45),  which  we  heartily  commend 
to  the  reader's  attention.  But  we  must  pass  to  the  centre 
of  interest,  the  **  problem  of  Job."  What  light  has  Professor 
Peake  to  shed  on  that  perennial  problem  ? 
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The  Book  of  Job  is  the  poetic  study  of  a  saint  of  God, 
who  has  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  the  prosperity  that  (ac- 
cording to  the  religious  axiom  of  his  time)  belongs  of  right 
to  the  good,  plunged  into  sudden  and  inexplicable  suffering, 
and  driven  by  his  friends'  "flinty  theology,"  not  only  to 
vindicate  his  own  righteousness  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
but  even  "  to  chaise  God  outright  with  immorality,*'  yet  all 
the  while  holding  fast  by  God,  assured  that  "  fellowship  with 
Him  is  still  the  highest  good,"  and  at  length  boldly  ap- 
pearing before  Him  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  then,  must  be  sought  in  the 
speech  of  Yahweh.  At  first,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  speech 
awakens  feelings  of  surprise  and  disappointment  God  does 
not  explain  to  Job  why  he  suffers,  nor  does  He  cast  any 
light  on  the  general  problem  of  suffering.  This  was  doubt- 
less because  the  poet  had  no  (speculative)  solution  himself. 
"  But  the  author  knows  another  way."  He  leaves  his  hero 
in  ignorance  of  God's  methods.  But  he  gives  him  "a 
certainty  of  God,  which  rises  above  all  the  dark  misgivings 
of  His  goodness,  and  is  itself  inspired  by  God's  revelation  of 
Himself."  And  the  lesson  he  learns  "  is  just  this,  that  he 
must  trust  God,  even  if  he  does  not  understand  the  reason 
of  His  action.  And  it  is  precisely  this  which  constitutes  the 
imperishable  value  of  the  book  and  its  universal  significance  " 
(pp.  19  f.). 

Although  the  answer  to  Job's  baffling  questions  is  thus 
found  only  in  the  speech  of  Yahweh,  the  Epilc^ue  does  con- 
tribute its  quota  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  According  to 
Professor  Peake,  it  was  necessary  thus  to  reconcile  the  reader 
to  God  and  His  ways  (pp.  20  f.).  But  perhaps  the  poet  meant 
more  than  this.  Did  he  not  feel  that  some  such  ending  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  bis  own  obstinate  questionings  ?  Although 
he  rejected  the  current  idea  of  divine  rewards,  he  must  yet 
have  felt  that  there  was  an  eternal  fitness  in  the  good  man 
seeing  prosperity,  and  must  have  clung  to  the  hope  that 
somehow,  some  day,  perhaps  in  happier  times  than  those  in 
which  he  lived,  God  would  straighten  the  crooked  lots,  and 
make  it  well  with  the  righteous.  He  knew  not  "  the  exceed- 
ing weight  of  glory  "  of  the  New  Testament  (he  caught  but 
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a  glimpse  of  life  beyond  the  grave),  and  therefore  he  had  to 
lead  his  hero  to  glory  in  this  life.  And  we  cannot  but  thank 
him  for  adding  (or  retaining)  the  peaceful  scene.  It  is  the 
true  artistic  ending  of  the  noble  piece. 

In  the  Original  Poem  of  Job,  the  versatile  UtUrcUeur,  Dr 
E.  J.  Dillon,  has  given  us  a  new  proof  of  his  interest  in  Old 
Testament  poetry.^  The  aim  of  his  book  is,  in  his  own 
words,  to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  (freshly  trans- 
lated) "  text  freed  at  last  from  the  interpolations  of  centuries, 
and  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  the  finished  form  it  received 
from  the  hand  of  its  author"  (p.  xxiii.).  Such  a  work, 
well  done,  should  be  of  real  service.  Unhappily,  Dr  Dillon 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  what  we  can 
only  call  fatuous  devotion  to  a  one-sided  theory.  The 
understanding  of  the  poem,  he  says,  "  has  become  possible 
only  in  very  recent  times ;  indeed,  not  before  the  laws  of 
Hebrew  metre  and  the  original  text  of  the  old  Greek 
version  had  been  discovered  by  Professor  Bickell  of 
Vienna"  (p.  xiv.).  We  would  be  the  last  to  decry  the 
great  services  rendered  by  Bickell  to  Old  Testament  scholar- 
ship, and  especially  to  the  understanding  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  metrical  research,  while  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Alexandrine  version  of  Job  (as  early  as 
1862)  fixed  once  for  all  the  *'  original  text  of  the  old  Greek 
version."  But  to  proceed  to  reconstruct  the  Original  Poem  of 
Job  on  Bickell's  theories  is  to  run  blindly  astray.  Bickell's 
metrical  theory  was  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  composed  of 
strophes,  or  stanzas,  which  "  invariably  consist  of  four  lines, 
every  two  of  which  are  parallels,"  each  line  again  containing 
"  seven  syllables  with  iambic  rhythm  "  (p.  xvi.).  This  scheme 
Dr  Dillon  insists  on  applying  throughout  the  book.  But 
the  more  recent  studies  in  metre,  whatever  other  results  they 
may  have  reached  or  failed  to  reach,  have  at  least  demolished 
this  particular  theory.  Rigorously  applied,  it  would  make 
havoc  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Scholars  are  now  generally  agreed 
that  Hebrew  metre  is  regulated,  not  by  the  number  of  the 

*  The  book,  however,  is  but  a  (slightly  altered)  reproduction  of  the  translatioii 
of  Job  given  in  his  Sceptics  of  the  Old  Testament  (1895). 
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syllables,  but  by  the  accent.  The  "strophic  theory"  has 
been  accepted  by  Duhm,  but  discounted  by  so  great  an 
authority  on  metres  as  Sievers.  The  existence  of  regular 
strophes  may  very  well  be  conceded  in  shorter  poems 
(e^.^  in  some  of  the  Psalms),  but  the  scheme  can  only 
be  carried  through  a  large  poem  like  that  of  Job  by 
doing  great  violence  to  the  text.  It  is  as  dangerous 
a  procedure  to  reconstruct  the  Hebrew  text  by  a 
wholesale  retranslation  of  the  "original  Greek  text"  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that,  with  all  its  corruptions, 
the  Massoretic  text  is  the  "  lineal  descendant "  of  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  that  the  LXX.  (however  valuable  as  a  help 
to  amending  corrupt  passages)  is  a  translation.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  unequal  translation.  Some  parts  are  almost  slavishly 
literal ;  others  are  free  and  often  arbitrary  in  their  methods 
of  translation.  The  true  critic  must  study  the  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  the  various  translators  before  he  proceeds  to  amend 
on  the  strength  of  the  LXX.  The  translation  of  Job  is 
notoriously  imperfect.  It  suffers  much  from  the  translator's 
inability  to  understand  the  Hebrew  text,  but  even  more  from 
his  (or  some  transcriber's)  arbitrary  omissions.  In  using 
the  LXX.  as  a  help  in  textual  criticism,  we  must  duly 
recognise  these  facts. 

"  The  reader  may  now  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  on 
all  these  questions  "  (p.  xxiii.).  The  impressions  formed  in  our 
mind  from  the  study  of  Dr  Dillon's  Original  Poem  are, 
briefly,  these : — 

First,  we  acknowledge  the  many  beauties  in  Dr  Dillon  s 
translation.  We  should  like  specially  to  note  his  renderings 
of  iv.  16  if.,  V.  24  ff.,  xiv.  10  ff.,  xix.,  xxxi.  26  f,  and  the  fine 
picture  of  the  horse  in  Jahveh's  speech  (xxxix.  1 9  ff.).  But  the 
work  is  unequal.  Sometimes,  e^,^  the  Authorised  Version  is 
left  untouched  when  it  ought  to  have  been  improved,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  changed — but  for  the  worse. 

Secondly,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  strophic  arrange- 
ment is  unsuitable  in  the  case  of  a  poem  like  Job.  In 
normal  parts,  indeed,  where  the  movement  is  r^^lar,  like 
the  oncoming  of  the  waves  at  the  rising  of  the  tide,  the 
verses  may  quite  well  be  arranged  in  this  form.     But  at  the 
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more  impassioned  parts,  where  the  feeling  rises  like  a  storm, 
such  an  arrangement  seems  to  us  to  destroy  the  whole 
force  of  the  passage.  We  feel  this  most  of  all  at  xxxi.  3  5  ff., 
where  Job  makes  his  majestic  approach  to  God.  The 
language  here  simply  will  not  be  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  two  self-contained  stanzas.  Equally  unfortunate  is  the  way 
in  which  Dr  Dillon  cuts  and  carves  verses  to  force  them  into 
four-lined  stanzas.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  pictures  of 
the  wild  ass,  the  wild  ox,  and  the  hawk  (in  ch.  xxxix), 
which  are  all  forcibly  compressed  into  four  lines  in  Dr  Dillon's 
translation.  But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  is  in 
the  great  passage  xix.  25-27,  which  appears  thus : — 

'*  But  I  know  that  my  avenger  liveth. 
Though  it  be  at  the  end  upon  my  dust ; 
My  witness  will  avenge  these  things, 
And  a  curse  alight  upon  mine  enemies." 

Thirdly,  his  devotion  to  the  "  original  Greek  text "  leads 
Dr  Dillon  to  eliminate,  not  only  the  Elihu  speeches  and 
other  sections  which  are  suspected  on  different  grounds 
(which  passages,  by  the  way,  are  found  in  the  main  even  in 
Dr  Dillon's  "  original " !),  but  also  some  400  half-verses,  many 
of  which  are  equal  to  anything*  in  the  rest  of  the  poem 
{e.g^y  a  number  of  the  verses  in  chap,  xxix.,  that  glorious 
picture  of  Job's  past  life).  The  same  motive  leads 
him  to  tone  down  some  of  the  most  poetic  images  into 
colourless  prose.  Thus  the  fine  verse  xxx.  22,  "Thou 
liftest  me  up  to  the  wind,  Thou  causest  me  to  ride  upon  it ; 
and  Thou  tearest  me  helplessly  about,"  is  reduced  to  the 
insipid,  "  And  thou  meltest  my  welfare  away."  We  cannot 
but  feel,  then,  that  Dr  Dillon,  with  all  his  literary  brilliance, 
has  left  the  poem  of  Job  very  much  the  poorer.  And  this 
raises  a  more  serious  question.  If  the  poet  left  his  work 
in  the  "  finished  form  "  to  which  this  new  translator  reduces 
it,  who  was  responsible  for  the  lines  which  actually  improve 
the  poem  ?  And  who  was  able  to  introduce  them  so  skil- 
fully that,  apart*  from  the  "  original  Greek  text,"  we  should 
never  have  detected  their  intrusion  ?  He  must  have  been  a 
greater  poet  than  the  original  author. 

In  the  Introduction,  Dr  Dillon  shows  real  appreciation 
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of  the  literary  and  religious  power  of  the  poem.  He  calls  it 
"  at  once  an  unrivalled  poem  and  a  philosophic  treatise,  a 
piece  of  profound  reasoning,  and  a  finished  product  of  creative 
work  "  (p.  vii.).  All  the  more  do  we  regret  the  lines  he  has 
followed  in  introducing  its  beauties  afresh  to  the  English 
reader.  ALEX.  R.  GORDON. 

Monikie^  Dundee, 

SUNDE  UND  GNADE  NACH  DER  VORSTELLUNG 
DES  ALTEREN  JUDENTHUMS,  BESONDERS 
DER  DtCHTER  DER  SOG.  BUSSPSALMEN. 
Eine  biblisch-theologische  Studie  von  Lie.  Dr  WiUy 
Staerk.  Tubingen :  /.  C.  B.  Mohr  {Paul  Siebeck\  1905. 
%vo,    /'/.iii.,  75.    -AT.  1.50. 

Dr  Staerk  has  already  published,  besides  some  other 
studies,  monc^raphs  on  the  Titles  of  the  Psalms,  and  on  the 
opposing  parties  referred  to  in  that  book.  In  the  present 
monograph  he  aims  at  discovering  the  contents  of  the 
consciousness  of  sin  of  the  pious  in  the  early  Judaism, 
and  for  this  purpose  studies  with  some  care  a  series  of 
psalms,  viz.,  the  psalms  with,  on  the  whole,  doubtful 
accuracy  called  "  Penitential,"  vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  ciL, 
cxxx.,  cxliii.  With  a  just  comprehension  of  the  need  of 
a  sound  textual  basis,  he  gives  in  an  appendix  a  trans- 
lation of  his  own  revised  text  of  these  psalms,  relegating 
glosses  to  the  margin,  together  with  an  exegetical  survey 
of  each  psalm,  and  Hebraistic  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Dr  Staerk  agrees 
with  Duhm  (B.  Jacob  and  Gunkel  he  does  not  mention)  in 
rejecting  the  "personification  theory"  as  applied  to  the 
"  I-passages "  in  the  psalms.  This,  I  must  say,  appears 
to  me  a  great  mistake,  nor  can  I  see  that  he  has  any 
sound  basis  to  offer  for  his  own  theory.  I  take  leave, 
therefore,  to  refer  to  Smend's  very  full  (though  perhaps 
no  longer  adequate)  exegetical  monc^raph  on  the  *'  I  "  of 
the  psalms  in  the  Old  Testament  Zeitschrift  for  1888, 
pp.  49-147,  and  to  remark  that  in  1899  he  expressed 
agreement  in  essentials  with  what  the  present  writer  has 
said  in  The  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  pp.  261  ff. 
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The  problem  before  the  author  is  .  stated  thus  (p.  4)  : 
"  Wherein  does  the  sin  of  the  pious  singer  consist  ?  "  And 
his  opinion  is  that  the  special  sin  against  which  men  had 
to  guard  was  scepticism,  i^,  a  murmuring  at  God's  provi- 
dential dealings  which  might  lead  on  to  apostasy.  On  the 
whole,  he  thinks  the  consciousness  of  sin  in  the  early 
Judaism  very  superficial,  but  in  Ps.  vi.,  xxii.  (cii.),  xlix., 
Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxxviii.  he  sees  a  first  glimmer  of  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  religion,  ue.  as  trustful  surrender  of  the 
will  to  God. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  the  author's  theories 
sound.  He  tells  us  (p.  24),  for  instance,  that  the  speaker 
in  Ps.  li.  has  sinned  against  Yahwfe  "  alone,"  by  an  inclina- 
tion to  dispute  with  his  Maker  about  the  lot  of  the  good 
on  earth.  But  where  does  the  psalm  suggest  anything  of 
the  kind  ?  Surely  the  speaker  is  Israel.  That  Israel 
might  be  represented  as  murmuring  against  Yahwfe  is 
not  of  course  to  be  denied.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
"  Even  over  the  pious  community — the  true  Israel — a 
wave  of  scepticism  passed  at  the  sight  of  such  an  apparent 
failure  of  retribution "  {Psalms,  i.  317),  and  as  evidence 
of  this  I  have  indicated  Ps.  xi.,  xxxvi.  (i),  xxxix.  (i), 
Ixxiii.,  Ixxxvii.  (i),  xciv.  (i),  and  cxvi.,  according  to  the 
text  as  revised,  not  hurriedly  but  with  long  deliberation,  by 
me.  With  much  interest  I  notice  that  Dr  Staerk  does  not 
allow  us  to  quote  Ps.  li.  16  (14)  as  a  proof  that  the  Psalmist, 
in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of  Israel,  confessed  to  blood- 
guiltiness.  He  rel^ates  this  verse  to  the  margin  as  a  later 
insertion,  rendering  it  "  deliver  me  from  a  bloody  death," 
not  seeing  that  here,  if  anywhere,  there  is  a  clear  case  for 
textual  emendation. 

Altogether,  Dr  Staerk's  treatment  of  the  text  is  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  might  well  make  one  despair  of  pro- 
gress. In  p.  7  (4/;  p.  69)  he  actually  accepts  Duhm's  most 
improbable  correction, /<*njA  (for  parts),  "one  separated'* 
(as  an  early  Pharisee).  In  p.  10  he  unquestioningly  accepts 
the  traditional  text  of  Ps.  1.  16-22,  with  its  commonplace 
description  of  the  bad  Israelite  as  a  thief,  an  adulterer,  and 
an   ordinary  slanderer  and  gossipmonger,  just  as  if  no  far- 
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reaching  criticism  had  been  applied  to  this  section.  I 
admit,  of  course,  that  the  description  in  Ps.  xv.  3  is,  from 
a  positive  moral  point  of  view,  commonplace  enough,  but  it  is 
supplemented  and  strengthened  by  ver.  4  of  the  same  psalm, 
which  (note  Pase^c,  and  read  fS??  for  Di»3  (gives  us  an 
antithesis  between  the  contemptuous  rejecters  of  the  true 
God  and  those  who  practise  the  fear  (or  religion)  of  Yahwfe, 
while,  as  a  gloss  on  the  description  of  the  former  class  is 
added  ^^«Dm*  mai,  "  the  Jerahmeelite  is  despised "  (under- 
lying the  unintelligible  words — due  to  the  editor — ^yaw  1D*  K^ 
jnn^,  where  note  the  twofold  representation  of  ^^^^om^ 
which  arose  out  of  a  dittograph).  The  circumstances  oblige 
me  to  refer  to  my  own  book,  feeling  uncertain  whether  Dr 
Staerk  has  heard  of  it.  But  I  am  quite  willing  to  exchange 
my  own  views  for  better  ones — still  more  methodical  and 
founded  on  a  still  wider  experience. 

In  p.  20  (4/;  p.  70)  criticism  is,  rightly  enough,  applied  by 
Dr  Staerk  to  Ps.  Ixv.  2*,  3  (3*,  4),  but  with  what  a  poor  result ! 
This  is  how  the  passage  reads.  Our  author,  it  will  be  noted, 
sees  the  necessity  of  admitting  Hebrew  metre  more  clearly 
than  that  of  applying  more  adequate  methods  of  criticism 
to  the  traditional  text 
To  thee  all  flesh  comes  |  Because  of  sins  ; 

ir  •      L        u  ^  s.  e  I  Thou  expiatest 

If  our  sms  have  become  too  great  for  us,  ^,     ^ 

I  tnem. 

If  this  is  accepted  as  the  original  text,  a  historical  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  seems  to  me  impossible.  On  the 
next  page  we  come  to  a  treatment  of  Ps.  xc,  to  which,  if 
Duhm  and  Wellhausen  had  said  the  last  word  on  this 
fascinating  psalm,  I  should  give  high  praise.  He  admits 
that  he  owes  much  to  these  predecessors,  especially  Duhm, 
and  I  must  say  that  he  puts  the  view  of  the  psalm  to 
which  he  has  been  led  extremely  well.  He  does  not, 
however,  recognise  the  pervading  corruptness  of  the  text, 
and  at  best  can  only  give  a  possible  view  of  the  ideas  read 
into  the  text  by  means  of  arbitrary  emendations  by  the 
editor.  I  think  that  Dr  Staerk  himself  would  admit  that 
the  reading  of  ver.  1 1  is  very  possibly  only  a  makeshift 

I  turn  with  special  interest  to  the  author's  treatment  of 
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Ps.  xxxii.  (pp.  43-45),  and  in  particular  of  vers.  4*,  6*,  7*. 
I  would  ask  whether  he  is  really  satisfied  with  his  own  work, 
or  with  the  methods  which  can  produce  no  better  results. 
And  how  can  he  possibly  maintain  the  unity  of  the  psalm  ? 
On  the  next  page  comes  Ps.  xxxviii.  The  author  has  taken 
great  pains  to  explain  the  state  of  mind  of  the  psalmist,  as 
well  as  to  produce  a  good  text  But  in  vers.  5,  9^,  i  la,  and 
1 3  I  fear  that  he  is  hopelessly  wrong.  Of  other  brave  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  I  will  only  mention  his  emendation  of 
xxxvi.  2  (pp.  26,  71)  and  Ixxxviii.  19  (pp.  31,  71).  I  fear 
that  he  exaggerates  the  ability  of  Duhm  to  deal  with  sus- 
picious passages.  Certainly  this  fine  scholar  has  ntuch  more 
initiative  than  ordinary  Hebraists,  but  he  has  not  a  sufficiently 
wide  observation  of  textual  phenomena,  and  when  he  displays 
most  brilliance  is  not  sufficiently  methodical. 

But  a  truce  to  this  fault-finding.  The  Psalter  is  such  a 
great  book  that  we  need  all  the  workers  that  we  can  attract 
to  it  And  I  am  far  from  denying  that  Dr  Staerk's  book  is 
well  qualified  to  excite  a  fresh  interest  in  important  textual 
and  ex^etical  problems.  I  would  not  dissuade  others  from 
reading  it  on  the  poor  ground  that  I  do  not  think  his  con- 
clusions at  all  satisfactory.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Rochester. 


DIE  IDEE  DER  SUHNE  IM  ALTEN  TESTAMENT. 
Eine  Untersuchung  iiber  Gebrauch  und  Bedeutung: 
des  Wortes  kippers,  van  Johannes  Hermtann.  Leipzig  : 
J,  C.  Hinrichs,  1905.     ivo.    Pp.  viii.,  112.     M,  3.50. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  not  to  treat  of  the  ideas  and 
beliefs  with  regard  to  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  to  collect  and  examine  the  material  in  so  far  as 
it  has  gathered  round  the  word  kipper.  The  collection  is  very 
complete ;  the  examination  is  judicious,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  observed  at  the  present  time  in  such  delicate 
scholarly  work.  The  author  pays  adequate  attention  to  his 
predecessors,  but  nowhere  quotes  merely  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  contradicting.     At  the  close  of  each  section  he 
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sums  up  the  chief  exegetical  results,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  dissertation  gives  an  interesting  chapter,  modestly 
and  expressively  entitled  "  Lines  of  connexion."  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  Assyriologists  (on  kupfuru  as 
the  origin  of  kipper\  and  with  the  researches  of  Robertson 
Smith,  Wellhausen,  and  Curtiss.  He  holds  (of  course)  that 
"  the  religion  founded  by  Moses "  had  a  closer  relation  to 
"  primitive  Semitic  religion,"  with  its  sacramental  communion 
between  Grod  and  man  than  had  the  Nature-religion  of 
Canaan,  with  its  cultus  of  the  territorial  Baal.  The  work 
is  convenient  for  the  use  of  students,  and  in  a  slightly 
different  form  was  "  crowned  "  by  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Rochester. 


EVANGELION  DA-MEPHARRESHE.  The  Curetc 
nian  Version  of  the  Pour  Gospels,  with  the  Readings 
of  the  Sinai  Palimpsest  and  the  Early  Syriac 
Patristic  Evidence,  edited,  collected,  and  arranged  by 
F.  Crawford  Burkitt,  M.A.  Vol.  /.,  Text  Vol.  II., 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1904.    42  J. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe,  i.e. 
"The  Gospel  of  the  Separate"  {sc.  Evangelists),!  Mr 
Burkitt  includes  the  two  forms  of  the  Old  Syriac  Version 
of  the  Four  Gospels  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  work. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  MSS.  themselves.  C. 
( =  Curetonianus)  has  it  at  the  banning  in  the  super- 
scription of  Matthew ;  5.  ( =  Sinaiticus)  has  it  at  the  end 
in  the  subscription  of  John.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  early  age,  when  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Mixed "  {sc. 
Evangelists),  i.e.  Tatian's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  was 
widely  circulated  among  the  Syrians,  and  it  was  natural 
to  distinguish  by  such  a  title  a  text  containing  the  Four 
Gospels  separately.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
Early  Version  as  distinguished  from  the  Peshitta,  seeing  the 

^That  we  have  to  supply  "evangelists''  is  made  probable  by  the  similar 
designation  in  Theodoret,  tA  tvv  rerrdpiav  t^ayytXirrup  e^yyiKia  (cited  by 
Burkitt,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3,  176). 
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latter  also  presents  the  Four  Gospels  separately ;  and  in 
early  times,  when  it  had  still  to  compete  with  Tatian's 
Harmony,  was  equally  styled  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Separate  " 
(Burkitt,  ii.  p.  177). 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Syriac  text  with  an  English  trans- 
lation. C,  is  given  in  full  and  consecutively,  so  that  this 
edition  takes  the  place  of  Cureton's  edition  of  1858,  which 
has  been  long  out  of  print  and  is  not  quite  complete.  5., 
which  was  given  in  full,  though  not  quite  correctly,  in  the 
complementary  editions  of  1894  and  1896,  is  only  printed 
consecutively  where  C.  is  wanting ;  elsewhere  its  deviations 
from  C  are  given  in  the  Notes.  C,  and  5.  are  everywhere 
clearly  kept  apart,  and  Burkitt  has  rightly  refrained  from 
reconstructing  from  them  an  original  text  of  the  Old  Syriac 
Version,  which  would  only  have  resulted  in  an  unsatisfactory 
mixed  text  In  addition  to  C,  and  5.  the  quotations  of  the 
early  Syriac  Fathers  are  given,  many  of  which,  however, 
go  back,  not  to  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe,  but  to 
Tatian's  Diatessaron. 

The  English  translation  follows  the  original  very  closely, 
and  thus  enables  the  student  who  does  not  know  Syriac  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  text  of  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  Introduction  and  Notes. 

In  Chapter  i.  of  the  Introduction  Burkitt  gives  a  careful 
description  of  the  manuscripts  C.  and  S,  with  photographic 
reproductions.  Both  MSS.  are  very  old.  According  to 
Burkitt  both  belong  at  the  latest  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.^  Both  have  come  down  to  us  incomplete,  C, 
as  part  of  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  which  elsewhere  exhibits 
the  Peshitta-text,  and  5.  as  a  palimpsest  in  a  codex  which 
in  the  year  778  A.D.  was  employed  to  receive  the  Lives  of 
Holy  Women. 

In  Chapter  ii.  the  grammatical,  syntactical,  and  lexical 
peculiarities  of  C,  and  5.  are  brought  together,  reference 
being    made    throughout    to    Noldeke's    Syri€u:    Grammar. 

1  On  the  other  hand  W.  Wright  {A  Short  History  of  Syriac  Literature^  p.  12) 
fixes  the  date  of  C,  as  not  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  about 
450-470,  and  observes  that  <*  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  Syriac  MSS.  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  our  codex  .  .  .  was  written  within  a  few  years  of  the 
time  indicated  above.'' 
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This  collection  is  made  with  great  industry  and  care ;  and 
Burkitt  has  also  made  use  of  the  Peshitta  according  to 
Gwilliam's  new  edition,  and  shown  that  several  peculiarities 
of  C.  and  S,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the 
Peshitta,  and  are  therefore  not  characteristic  of  C,  and  5. 
The  remarks  made  in  this  chapter  are  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  the  language,  but  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars 
here.^  I  would  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  C,  and  5.,  like 
Aphraates  and  Ephraim,  follow  the  old  Semitic  usage  in 
making  fAVv^  and  \^mio\  feminine,  even  when  the  former 
signifies  the  Logos  and  the  latter  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereas 
in  the  theologising  language  of  the  Peshitta  not  only  )L*o}, 
which  in  early  times  does  occasionally  appear  as  masculine, 
but  even  fiuLb,  which  by  its  form  can  only  be  feminine, 
are  made  masculines. 

In  Chapters  iii.-v.  we  have  those  investigations  which  will 
call  forth  most  general  interest  They  deal  with  the  texts 
of  the  Gospels  which  were  in  use  among  the  Syrians  in  early 
times,  the  Peshitta,  the  Diatessaron,  and  C5.,  and  seek  to 
•determine  their  age  and  mutual  relations. 

Chapter  iii.  is  entitled,  "  The  Peshitta  and  its  Rivals." 
Here  Burkitt  shows  that  the  Gospel-quotations  of  the  early 
Syriac  writers  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
plainly  agree  in  numerous  instances  with  the  Diatessaron 
and  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  agreements  found  here  and  there  with  the  Peshitta 
do  not  imply  acquaintance  with  that  version.  Burkitt's 
demonstration,  which  he  set  forth  at  greater  length  in  1901, 

'  Burkitt  (p.  91)  rightly  concludes  from  a  -f  V^|^   ILi^  and  similar  com- 
binations that  |Lto|0   |L1^,  which  occurs  with  special  frequency  in  the  Peshitta, 

and  which  the  later  Syrians  read  as  jbiD|0   |il^,  ought  rather  to  be  read  as 

jL^|0  jLiX  With  this  may  be  compared  the  form  frequently  found  in 
biblical  Aramaic,  "ItDtO  H^y  (Dan.  ii.  5,  etc.),  which,  as  Noldeke  says,  is  to  be 
read  as  1DK1  n^j|,  seeing  that  the  plural  is  pP^I  \Xf^  =»  i  -f  ^|^   4Ll^ 

(Dan.  ii.  7,  etc.),  but  which  the  Massoretes  point  "^^Kl  SI^V*     Evidently  the 

combination  of  the  perfect  with  the  participle  was  no  longer  common  in  later 
Aramaic,  consequently  both  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews  made  both  forms  the  same, 
the  Syrians  making  them  both  perfects,  the  Jews  making  them  participles. 
X 
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in  Texts  and  Studies^  that  Ephraim  in  his  genuine  writings 
does  not  quote  the  Peshitta  either,  is  specially  important, 
because  this  takes  away  the  sole  remaining  ground  for  dating 
the  text  of  the  Peshitta  prior  to  the  fifth  century.  Very 
interesting,  too,  is  the  remark  that  the  Gospel-quotations  of 
the  early  Syrian  writers  have  been  frequently  corrected  from 
the  Peshitta  in  later  manuscripts  of  their  works,^  so  that  if 
we  had  no  more  than  these  later  MSS.  to  go  by  we  might 
be  led  to  false  conclusions  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  early 
writers  on  the  Peshitta.  A  very  good  example  is  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  where  the  earlier  tradition 
screes  with  C.  in  reading  "  et  fiant  voluntates  tuae,"  "  diei," 
"remittemus  (or,  remittamus),"  "ducas  (literally,  venire 
facias),"  whereas  the  later  tradition  reads  with  the  Peshitta 
"fiat  voluntas  tua,"  "hodie,"  "remisimus,"  "introducas 
(literally,  intrare  facias)."  The  reason  why  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  corrected  from  the  Peshitta  is  simply  that  every- 
one knew  it  by  heart.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  significant 
that  even  the  later  tradition  still  agrees  with  C.  in  reading 
'*  in  terra  ut  in  coelo,"  "  panem  continuum,"  and  not  as  the 
Peshitta,  "sicut  in  coelo  etiam  in  terra,"  "panem  neces- 
sarium  (literally,  panem  indigentiae)."  Corrections  were  not 
always  carried  out  systematically,  and  the  result  is  a  mixed 
text  composed  of  new  and  old.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  general 
rule  that  in  cases  where  a  quotation  agrees  with  C.5.  in  some 
particulars  and  with  the  Peshitta  in  others,  the  agreement 
with  CS.  has  a  much  greater  evidential  value  than  that  with 
the  Peshitta,  because  the  agreement  with  the  Peshitta  can  be 
easily  accounted  for  as  a  later  correction,  while  the  agreement 
with  C.S.  will  nearly  always  be  original,  seeing  that  in 
later  times  CS.  were  no  longer  in  use,  and  there  was  con- 
sequently no  motive  for  correcting  from  them. 

While  there  is  nowhere  any  certain  trace  of  the  Peshitta 
previous  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Life  of 
Rabbula,   Bishop  of  Edessa  (411-435),  composed   shortly 

^  Zahn  {Geschichte  des  Neutestamentlichen  Kanons^  ii.  556)  makes  the  same 
remark  on  the  quotations  of  Aphraates  from  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  a  MS.  of  the 
sixth  century  frequently  assimilates  these  to  the  Peshitta.  Similar  corrections  are 
known  to  occur  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 
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after  his  death  by  one  of  his  pupils,  contains  two  quotations 
which  without  a  doubt  point  to  the  use  of  the  Peshitta 
(p.  160  f.),  and  from  this  time  onwards  we  have  unbroken 
testimony  to  its  existence.  Now  in  the  Life  of  Rabbula  there 
is  a  passage  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  scholars, 
to  the  effect :  "  Now  he  translated  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
that  was  in  him  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  into  Syriac, 
because  of  its  variations,  exactly  as  it  was."  Nestle,  who  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  call  attention  to  this  passage, 
was  at  first  inclined  to  take  it  as  referring  to  the  origin  of  C. 
On  the  other  hand  Baethgen  {EvangelienfragmenUy  p.  5  5  f.) 
quite  rightly  pointed  out  that  it  applies  much  more  appro- 
priately to  the  Peshitta,  seeing  that  the  literalness  of  the 
translation  spoken  of  in  the  Life  of  Rabbula  is  more 
characteristic  of  it  than  of  C.  /  at  the  same  time  he  was  un- 
willing to  believe  that  the  Peshitta  is  meant,  because  he  sup- 
posed that  version  had  already  been  used  by  Ephraim.  But 
now  that  Burkitt  has  separated  the  genuine  writings  of  Ephraim 
from  the  spurious,  and  shown  that  it  is  the  spurious  alone  that 
presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Peshitta,  every  ground  of 
objection  falls  away,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that,  as  Burkitt  supposes,  Rabbula  was  in  fact 
the  author  of  the  Peshitta  Version  of  the  New  Testament^ 

^  Continuous  texts  of  the  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the 
Acts  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  bat  fragments  are  found  in  Aphraates  (cp. 
2^ahn,  Geschichte  des  N.T,  Kdnons,  i.  381  if.,  ii.  556  ff.),  and  in  Ephraim  (cp. 
Zahn  in  the  Theolog,  Literaturblatt^  1893,  col.  457,  463  f.,  and  Rendel  Harris, 
Four  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text,  pp.  18-51).  According  to  Zahn  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Old  Syriac  to  the  Peshitta  is  exactly  the  same  here  as  in  the  Gospels. 
The  two  versions  exhibit  such  striking  coincidences  that  they  cannot  be  indepen- 
dent of  each  other ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  differ  from  each  other  still  more 
frequently.  Here  the  Peshitt%  though  it  does  not  slavishly  follow  the  Greek 
or^nal  as  the  Harklean  does,  follows  it  much  more  closely  than  the  old  version 
and  betrays  also  in  its  phraseology  the  influence  of  the  theological  school,  just  as 

in  the  Gospels  (see  above  on  the  masculine  use  of  |4^2kJD).  Cp.  Zahn, 
GescA.  des  Kanons,  L  382 :  *'  For  derivative  notions,  which  the  old  version 
represented  by  means  of  free  renderings,  in  which  several  words  might  represent 
the  single  Greek  word,  such  as  ^vxik^,  vw€VftaTiK69,  ^ovpdrcof,  irlyeios,  and 
for  abstract  terms  like  i^apala,  dBawofflot  equivalents  were  introduced, 
modelled  exactly  after  the  Greek,  as  they  had  been  formed  in  the  theological 
school.  Aphraates  himself  to  some  extent  knew  and  used  them,  but  he  did 
not  as  yet  find  them  in  his  Bible." 
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In  Chapter  iv.  Burkitt  deals  with  "  The  Diatessaron  and  the 
Old  Syriac."  Here,  as  he  says,  he  leaves  "  the  region  of 
comparative  light  and  certainty  for  that  of  darkness  and  con- 
jecture." The  question  under  discussion  is  that  of  the  relative 
dates  of  the  Diatessaron  and  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe. 

First  of  all  he  examines  the  external  witnesses  for  the 
Diatessaron  and  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe,  but  these 
do  not  lead  us  to  the  goal,  seeing  they  do  not  go  further 
back  than  the  fourth  century.  For  an  answer  to  the  question 
we  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  internal  evidences. 

The  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  cannot  be  dependent 
purely  and  simply  on  the  Syriac  Diatessaron,  for  the 
separate  Gospels  contain  more  matter  than  it  does.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  in  itself  conceivable  that  the 
Diatessaron  "  might  have  been  a  purely  Sjoiac  work,  com- 
piled out  of  the  text  of  the  Four  Gospels  then  current  in  a 
Syriac  Version."  But  this,  too,  is  inadmissible,  because 
(i)  the  Greek  texts  underlying  the  Evangelion  Da-Mephar- 
reshe and  the  Diatessaron  are  in  many  particulars  different, 
and  (2)  the  same  Greek  words  and  phrases  are  frequently 
rendered  differently  in  the  one  from  the  other.  True,  many 
striking  coincidences  are  also  met  with,  which  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  common  origin,  but  these 
are  in  part  the  result  of  later  assimilation.  £^.,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Os  text  in  Matt.  i.  1 8-2  5  is  dependent  on 
Tatian,  as  Baethgen  has  already  emphasised,  but  this  C-text 
is  not  supported  by  5.,  which  has  quite  a  different  text  and 
one  entirely  independent  of  Tatian,  and  this  is  without  a 
doubt  the  original  text  of  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe. 
For  the  secondary  character  of  C.  is  betrayed  by  the  fact  that, 
with  all  its  divergences  from  5.,  it  nevertheless  in  ver.  2 1  has 
exactly  the  same  reading  as  the  latter,  viz.,  "  she  will  bear 
thee  a  son,"  a  reading  that  does  not  suit  the  rest  of  the  text 
at  all.  As  here  we  have  a  MS.  of  the  Evangelion  Da- 
Mepharreshe  corrected  from  Tatian,  so  conversely  may 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  have  been  corrected  from  the  Evan- 
gelion Da-Mepharreshe;  the  Arabic  Diatessaron  published 
by  Ciasca  is  corrected  from  the  Peshitta,  and  Victor  of 
Capua's  Latin  Diatessaron  from  the  Vulgate ;  may  not  the 
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same  process  have  been  at  work  in  the  interval  between  the 
origin  of  the  Diatessaron  and  Aphraates  and  Ephraim,  whose 
"  quotations  agree  lately  with  the  Evangelion  Da-Mephar- 
reshe  ?  "  And  so  Burkitt  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
Syriac  Diatessaron  and  the  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  Four 
Gospels  were,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
believed,  independent  works,"  and  that ''  all  arguments  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Old  Syriac,  that  are  based  on  the  supposed 
original  resemblance  in  text  between  the  Evangelion  Da- 
Mepharreshe  and  the  Diatessaron,  fall  to  the  ground."  At 
the  same  time  he  will  not  deny  that  certain  "  resemblances 
of  rendering  "  are  original ;  "  the  translator  of  the  later  text 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  earlier  text"  (p.  201). 
An  answer  to  the  question,  which  of  the  two  texts  is  the 
later  and  secondary,  is  not  reached  by  this  investigation  either. 

Burkitt  further  discusses  the  relationship  of  both  texts  to 
the  Peshitta  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the  genealogies,  as 
well  as  in  several  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  shows  a  dependence  on  the 
Peshitta  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  must  therefore  be 
later  than  it  But  the  Diatessaron  also  appears  to  be 
dependent  on  it  (p.  205),  so  that  this  again  determines 
nothing  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  the  two  texts. 

None  of  these  ways  leading  to  a  certain  conclusion,  Burkitt 
essays  the  way  of  hypothesis.  In  his  opinion  the  Diatessaron 
was  originally  a  Greek  work,  composed  at  Rome  by  Tatian,  and 
in  consequence  containing  many  characteristically  Western 
readings,  brought  to  Syria  by  him  on  his  return  to  the  East 
about  the  year  173,  and  shortly  thereafter  translated  into 
Syriac,  "  probably  under  his  immediate  supervision,"  The 
Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  is  probably  the  work  of  Bishop 
PaKit  of  Edessa,  about  the  year  200  ;  linguistically,  "  in  the 
choice  of  words  and  the  style  of  translation,"  it  is  influenced 
by  the  Syriac  Diatessaron,  but  goes  back  to  an  entirely 
different  Greek  text.  Whereas  the  Diatessaron  is  "  funda- 
mentally Western,"  and  "  represents  the  Gospels  as  read  in 
Rome  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century"  (p.  210), 
**  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  in  its  original  form  gives 
in  essentials  a  faithful  representation  of  the  text  of  the  Four 
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Gospels  as  received  at  Antioch  about  200  A.D."  (p.  209). 
The  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  is,  therefore,  of  particular 
importance  in  textual  criticism,  because  while  the  Western 
text  of  the  Diatessaron  is  known  to  us  from  other  sources 
as  well,  we  possess  no  other  witness  to  the  Antiochian  text 
about  the  year  200. 

In  Chapter  v.,  Burkitt  deals  with  "  The  Texts  of  S.  and  of 
Cr  The  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  is  extant  in  two  MSS., 
5.  and  C,y  but  these  veiy  frequently  deviate  from  each  other 
and  in  many  instances  to  a  very  considerable  extent  It 
follows  that  before  they  can  be  employed  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  an  answer  must  be  given 
to  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  original  text  of  the  Evangel- 
ion Da-Mepharreshe  ?  "  It  appears  that  neither  of  the  two 
presents  the  original  text  in  its  purity.  C,  (not  5.)  is 
corrected  from  a  later  Greek  text  in  a  good  many  passages ; 
e,g.y  the  Longer  Conclusion  of  Mark,  which  is  wanting  in 
5.,  has  been  inserted  in  C,  and  this  cannot  have  been  taken 
from  the  Diatessaron  because  there  it  was  divided  up 
among  passages  taken  from  the  other  Gospels,  and  also 
because  here  C,  deviates  even  further  from  the  Diatessaron 
than  the  Peshitta.  Corrections  of  this  sort,  however,  are  in 
the  minority.  Much  more  frequently  C,  and  "  in  not  a  few 
cases"  5.  as  well  (p.  222),  is  assimilated  to  the  Diatessaron  ; 
so  that  as  a  rule  *'  the  reading  that  does  not  agree  with  the 
Diatessaron  is  the  original  reading  of  the  Evangelion  Da- 
Mepharreshe"  (p.  220).  This  rule  holds  even  in  the  case 
where  5.  agrees  with  the  Peshitta  against  C.  and  the 
Diatessaron  (p.  222) ;  subsequent  corrections  of  5.  or  C, 
from  the  Peshitta  are  nowhere  traceable,  and  the  agreements 
of  5.  or  C.  with  the  Peshitta  are  rather  to  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  Rabbula  found  the  reading  in  question  in 
the  older  text  which  he  made  the  basis  of  his  revised 
version  (p.  214). 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  questions  Burkitt 
comes  to  the  main  problem  of  Chapter  v. :  "  What  position 
does  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  hold  among  the  texts 
of  the  Gospels  ? "  In  other  words :  "  How  is  the  Old 
Antiochian   text   related    to    the    other    known   forms    of 
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text?"  The  answer  given  is,  (i)  The  Evangelion  Da- 
Mepharreshe  shows  almost  no  affinity  with  the  later  Greek 
text  in  common  use,  the  so-called  "  Syrian  "  or  "  Antiochian  " 
text,  which  in  my  opinion  goes  back  to  Lucian.  (2)  5., 
and  to  a  certain  extent  C,  as  well,  agrees  with  mB  in  the 
omission  of  the  larger  "  Western  Interpolations,"  but  other- 
wise does  not  as  a  rule  exhibit  the  characteristic  readings 
of  the  h^B-text.  This  proves  the  independence  of  the 
two  groups.  And  for  this  very  reason  their  occasional 
approximations  are  all  the  more  important  It  is,  e,g,^ 
particularly  interesting  to  note  that  in  Mark  xiv.  68  ff. 
S,  accompanies  B  in  a  series  of  separate  but  mutually 
related  variations,  which  Hort  {Introduction^  §  323)  cited 
to  illustrate  the  unique  character  of  B.  At  the  same 
time  the  alleged  complete  independence  of  the  two  groups 
cannot  in  every  respect  be  maintained.  A  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  "  Western  Non-Interpolations  "  shows  that 
S,C,  agree  with  t^B  "  in  supporting  additions  to  the  text, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  genuine,"  e,g,^  Luke  xxiv.  12 
(p.  231).  Agreement  in  errors,  however,  is  always  the 
strongest  proof  of  a  common  source ;  and  so  to  avoid  this 
conclusion,  Burkitt  on  very  weak  grounds  supposes  that 
these  additions  in  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  were  not 
original,  but  found  their  way  subsequently  into  5.  as  also 
into  C.  (3)  The  Old  Syriac  is  closely  related  to  the 
Western  texts,^  but  according  to  Burkitt  this  is  due  in 
lai^e  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Diatessaron,  the  text  of 
which  Tatian  brought  with  him  from  Rome.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  "  agreements  of  S,  or  C,  with  Western  texts 

^  This  is  true  of  C.  even  more  than  of  S.^  in  proof  of  which  I  would  cite  the 
following.  In  Westcott  and  Hort's  Introduction^  §§  134-46,  eight  conflate  read- 
ings of  the  received  text  are  adduced,  each  of  them  composed  of  two  readings 
which  are  also  found  separately  and  which  are  distinguished  as  a  (=|^B  and 
associates)  and  /5  (= Western  text).  Now,  in  the  three  passages  where  it  is 
extant  (Luke  ix.  xo,  xi.  54,  xii.  18),  C,  which  was  then  the  only  MS.  known, 
has  the  /3  reading,  and  accordingly  Hort  in  §  149,  assigns  the  Old  Sjrriac  to  the 
group  /9  s  Western  text.  But  the  appearance  of  5.  has  put  a  totally  different 
face  on  the  matter,  because  in  the  passages  wanting  in  C  (Mark  viii.  26,  ix.  38, 
49 ;  Luke  xxiv.  53),  S.  has  the  a  reading,  and  also  agrees  only  in  part  with  C 
<s:^),  in  Luke  xL  54,  and  not  at  all  with  it  in  Luke  ix.  10.  (In  Mark  vi.  33,  the 
reDdering  of  5.  is  so  loose  that  the  Greek  original  cannot  be  determined). 
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against  the  Diatessamn"  (pp.  235-38),  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  "  primitive  agreement  of  Rome  and  Antioch  ** 
(p.  244).  Which  of  these  two  explanations  is  correct  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  decided,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  Diatessaronic  reading  is  not  known  to  us.  Tc^ether 
with  the  most  striking  approximations  to  the  Western 
text,  however,  there  are  found  numerous  deviations  from 
it ;  many  of  the  characteristically  Western  readings  do  not 
appear  in  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe,  and  this  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  5.  (4)  In  several  instances  S,C.  agree 
only  with  minuscules,  particularly  with  the  Group  i  - 1 1 8- 
131-209,  edited  by  Kirsopp  Lake,  and  with  the  so-called 
Ferrar  Group.  (5)  Occasionally  S,C*  exhibit  readings  not 
as  yet  discovered  elsewhere. 

In  the  Notes  Burkitt  treats  several  interesting  readings, 
among  them  very  fully  the  much-discussed  reading  of  5.  in 
Matt.  i.  16,  which  in  his  opinion  also  is  a  secondary 
reading.  In  the  Note  on  Luke  ii.  30  a  series  of  instances 
is  given  in  which  "  a  slight  change  in  the  transmitted  text 
of  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe  would  bring  it  into  con* 
formity  with  the  Greek  "  ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  here  too 
we  have  a  case  of  early  scribal  errors ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
six  or  seven  of  these  are  also  found  in  the  Peshitta,  a  signal 
evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  Old  Syriac. 

For  this  edition  of  the  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe,  to 
the  preparation  of  which  he  has  devoted  the  work  of  ten 
years,  Mr.  Burkitt  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit  Much 
had  already  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Old  Syriac^ 
especially  after  the  publication  of  the  Sinai  palimpsest, 
but  we  possessed  no  work  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
material  was  so  completely  brought  tc^ether  and  so 
thoroughly  and  so  carefully  investigated  as  it  now  is  in 
Burkitt's  work.  In  one  point,  however,  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  overshot  the  mark  ;  he  tries  to  separate  the  Old  Syriac 
too  far  from  the  Western  text*     He  is  reluctant  to  admit 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  according  to  Zahn  and  Harris  (cp.  note  5  above)  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Syriac  Versions  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Acts  also 
display  close  approximations  to  the  Western  text.  Zahn  of  course  supposes  that 
these  texts  too  were  brought  from  the  West  to  Syria  by  Tatian  {GescA.  des  Kanams, 
i.  385*  423.  "•  563 ;  Theolog,  Llttraiurblait,  1893,  col-  465). 
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that  the  Old  Sjoiac  has  made  the  same  errors  as  the 
Western  text  independently  of  it,  but  he  is  inclined  to  admit 
the  influence  of  the  Western  text  on  the  Old  Syriac  through 
the  medium  of  the  Diatessaron,  even  in  a  passage  like 
Matt.  i.  16  (p.  264),  although  here  such  a  supposition  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  tradition  that  the  Diatessaron  did 
not  contain  Matt.  i.  16  at  all.  He  seeks  by  this  means 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  Old  Antiochian 
and  the  Western  text  "must  have  some  common  origin 
later  than  the  autograph."  In  his  view  therefore  the  Old 
Antiochian  and  the  Western  texts  are  two  entirely 
independent  witnesses,  whose  agreement  accordingly  has  all 
the  greater  evidential  value.  This  view  is  in  my  opinion 
untenable.  The  original  home  of  the  so-called  Western 
text  was  not  the  West ;  it  was  imported  from  the  East 
where  most  of  the  New  Testament  writings  were  produced. 
It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  at  the  time  of  its 
importation  it  already  contained  many  alterations  and  errors 
which,  as  being  known  only  from  Western  sources,  were 
formerly  regarded  as  characteristically  Western.  And 
another  explanation  of  the  agreement  of  West  and  East  in 
erroneous  readings  is  possible.  The  provinces  of  the  Church 
even  in  later  times  were  not  so  sharply  divided  that  the 
"Syrian  Text"  could  not  make  its  way  everywhere  and 
become  the  Vulgate  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  division 
was  still  less  marked  at  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  when 
the  small  number  of  congregations  made  the  bond  between 
them  more  intimate  and  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Empire 
facilitated  intercourse  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Burkitt 
himself  supposes  that  Tatian  transplanted  a  Roman  text  to 
Syrian  soil.  Conversely  the  Latins  frequently  corrected 
their  sacred  texts  from  Greek  MSS.,  and  among  these 
some  might  quite  well  be  Eastern.  In  this  give-and-take 
between  the  provinces  errors  may  have  passed  from  one  to 
another ;  ^  Christians  of  early  times  had  only  very  rarely 
any  critical  training,  and  the  written  word  of  the  MS.  that 

'  Psalm  cvii.  29  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Here  the  scribal  error  Hi.rdz^ 
for  iirdra^ev  found  in  several  minuscules  has  made  its  way  also  into  the  Milan 
text  of  the  Old  Latin  Psalter  (percussit). 
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happened  to  be  before  them  certainly  in  most  cases  passed 
as  authentic.  What  has  been  said  is  true  also  of  the 
Antiochian  text  in  its  relationship  to  the  Alexandrian  (mB). 
Here  too,  as  has  been  said,  Burkitt  will  not  admit  any 
agreement  in  errors,  in  order  to  preserve  the  entire 
independence  of  the  two  texts.  But  here  again  in  my 
opinion  he  goes  too  far.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  postulate 
an  absolutely  strict  division  of  texts  according  to  provinces, 
but  must  be  content  if  we  are  able  to  establish  in  the  main 
the  various  types  of  text,  the  Western,  the  Alexandrian,  and 
the  Old  Antiochian,  without,  however,  excluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  all  sorts  of  coincidences  between  them,  even  in 
matters  of  accident  and  error. 

Alfred  Rahlfs. 
Gbttingen, 


L'EGLISE  BYZANTINE  DE  527  A  847,  par  U  R.  P. 
J.Pargotre,  Paris: Ltbratrie  Victor Lecofre^igoS-  i2mo. 
Pp.  405^    4/r. 

This  work,  by  an  Assumptionist  father,  J.  Pargoire,  is  one 
of  a  series  of  which  nine  volumes  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, some  of  them  having  passed  through  several  editions. 
The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  fulfil  a  project  of  Leo  XIII.,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Church  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  which  use  will  be  made  of  the  results  of 
modem  criticism. 

The  table  of  "sujets  capitaux"  is  itself  witness  to  the 
breadth  of  view  and  thoroughness  of  purpose  which  char- 
acterise those  in  charge  of  the  work ;  and  if  all  the  writers 
bring  to  bear  on  their  subjects  the  wealth  of  information 
derived  from  sources  both  ancient  and  modem  which  Father 
Pargoire  shows,  the  whole  series  cannot  fafl  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  East  and  West,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  had  settled  into  different  grooves.  The  quasi- 
conversion  of  Constantine,  apparently  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  Church,  had  been  not  altogether  an  unmixed 
blessing.     An   unorthodox  Emperor,  such  as  Constantius, 
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succeeding  to  the  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which 
had  been  gladly  granted  to  Constantine,  could  do  more 
harm  than  the  orthodox  could  repair.  The  ideal  of  a 
Christian  Empire  lost  its  charm  for  the  West  From 
Innocent  I.  to  Coelestine  I.,  and  on  to  Leo  the  Great,  there 
was  handed  an  ever-increasing  sway  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
and  the  Empire,  divided  and  endangered,  seemed  a  poor 
conception  compared  with  the  Church,  united  and  autocratic 
in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Byzantium,  with  its 
jealousy  of  Rome  and  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman 
See,  adopted  the  discarded  ideal ;  and  a  Christian  Empire, 
with  Byzantium  as  its  centre,  seemed  not  impossible  of 
attainment 

From  this  there  took  its  rise  what  Father  Pargoire  calls 
^*  un  christianisme  officiel."  "  The  Byzantine  Church  is  the 
Byzantine  Empire  in  its  religious  aspect"  It  is  to  this  that 
he  traces  two  characteristics  of  Eastern  Christianity,  the 
great  success  of  heresies  and  the  exceptional  gravity  of  its 
schisms.  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia  were 
not  hellenised  except  on  the  surface.  Outside  of  the  cities 
the  great  masses  of  the  population  were  strangers  to  Greek 
influences.  They  were  anxious  to  break  away  from  the 
imperial  sway  which  had  Constantinople  as  its  centre.* 
Their  political  aspirations  were  concealed  under  cover  of 
2eal  for  religion,  and  they  gladly  struck  against  the  beliefs 
professed  at  Constantinople.  Popular  sentiment  confounded 
orthodox  Christianity  with  an  oppressive  empire.  The 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  also  to  blame.  Its  patriarch 
was  the  tool  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  ;  the  Church  was 
the  creature  and  the  slave  of  the  supreme  but  hated  power. 
Thus  did  prince  and  patriarch  join  in  driving  tributary 
States  into  heresy.  The  Emperor  is  the  supreme  pontiff ; 
the  bishops  are  more  or  less  directly  nominated  by  him,  and 
more  or  less  subservient  to  his  will.  This  makes  also  for  the 
gradual  wid^ing  of  the  breach  between  East  and  West.  In 
the  time  of  Justinian  I.,  who  incarnated  the  ideal  of  a  supreme 
pontiff,  the  two  consummations  are  reached — the  breach 
with  the  West  appears  irreparable,  and  the  great  schisms 
reached  their  height 
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The  history  of  the  Byzantine  Church  Father  Pargoire 
divides  into  three  stages.  First,  there  is  the  period,  with 
which  alone  this  volume  deals,  from  527  to  847,  when 
Byzantium,  in  spite  of  constant  attempts  against  Rome,  did 
not  again  dream  of  disputing  the  real  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  See  ;  secondly,  the  period  from  847  to  1204,  when 
Byzantium,  in  spite  of  long  years  of  agreement  with  the 
West,  affirmed  itself  independent  of  all  superior  power  and 
accustomed  itself  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  Papacy  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  period  from  1204  to  1453,  when  Byzantium, 
in  spite  of  many  attempts  at  union,  prepared  to  forget  her 
internal  decay  in  order  to  consecrate  her  better  powers  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  rupture. 

Father  Pai^oire,  it  will  be  concluded,  writes  from  no 
sympathetic  standpoint  He  stands  for  the  unity  which 
Rome  claims  to  have  impressed  on  the  Church  as  against 
the  dismemberment  for  which  he  holds  Byzantium  respon- 
sible ;  and  he  throws  the  responsibility  for  the  perpetua- 
tion, as  for  the  origfin,  of  the  separation  of  East  and  West 
on  the  Byzantine  authorities.  These  are,  in  effect,  the 
charges  which  in  his  Introduction  he  brings  against  Byzan- 
tium. The  limits  of  the  period  treated  of  serve  to  preclude 
the  necessity  for  establishing  these  theories  by  argument; 
but  it  is  to  be  regfretted  that  the  author's  theory,  a  striking 
and  interesting  one,  as  to  the  widespread  development  of 
heresy  in  the  East,  should  be  summarised  in  conclusions 
and  not  expounded  in  argument  It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  in  the  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the 
West  was  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  and,  as  it  has  been  put, 
"  by  the  decisive  voice  of  Rome  gave  the  victory  to  ortho- 
doxy at  almost  every  stage  of  the  struggle."  Whether  the 
blame  for  the  separation  lay  wholly  with  Byzantium,  and 
whether  it  was  not  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  asser- 
tion of  a  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Rome  which  Byzantium 
rightly  resented,  are  points  on  which  we  may  express  doubt 
The  primacy  of  Rome  was  a  providential  safeguard  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  while  recognising  this  we  do  not  need  to  argue 
that  the  steps  by  which  it  was  attained  were  always 
to    be   approved.      Father    Pai^oire   has    in    each    of   his 
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three  divisions  several  paragraphs  bearing  on  the  con- 
troversy. 

As  to  the  spread  and  multiplicity  of  heresies  in  the 
East,  the  author,  as  already  indicated,  holds  the  view  that 
the  national  aspirations  of  subject  races  led  them  eagerly  to 
adopt  any  faith  that  was  divergent  from,  or  opposite  to,  the 
^*  christianisme  officiel"  of  Constantinople.  The  theory  is 
not  directly  controvertible,  but  the  question  is  rather 
whether  it  is  adequate.  Father  Pargoire's  method  does  not 
leave  much  room  for  argument ;  and,  while  dealing  with  the 
various  heresies  in  a  fairly  detailed  way,  he  does  not  attempt 
to  establish  his  theory.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heresy 
ran  to  some  extent  on  national  lines  ;  but  it  is  a  question- 
able assumption  that  there  was  in  any  nation  a  wholesale 
adoption  of  heretical  views  as  a  cover  to  political  designs. 
The  fringe  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  in  touch  with 
countries  where  strange  forms  of  religious  belief  prevailed, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Christianity  of  the  provinces 
should  be  tainted  with  error.  The  question  of  the  ortho- 
doxy or  heterodoxy  of  a  particular  province  was  often 
lai^ely  decided  by  the  personal  popularity  of  the  leaders  of 
religious  thought.  Add  to  this,  that  while  the  Western 
Empire  was  comparatively  compact,  the  Eastern  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  distinct  races  loosely  bound  together, 
and  there  is  fertile  soil  for  the  spread  of  heresy,  without 
assuming  any  deliberate  adoption  of  heterodox  views. 

The  various  heresies,  church  organisation,  and  religious 
literature  are  all  dealt  with,  though  there  is  little  said  that 
has  not  been  already  said  by  other  historians.  There  is  a 
tendency  throughout  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  reader  derived  from  other  sources  ; 
but  this  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  aim  of  the  book. 
Special  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  paragraphs  in 
each  division  of  the  work  on  the  state  of  society  and  works 
of  charity,  and  also  to  those  in  the  first  and  third  divisions 
on  the  art  of  the  period,  with  special  reference  to  religious 
art,  which  give  an  interesting  general  sketch,  without  enter- 
ing into  detail,  of  the  state  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  of  the 
secondary  arts  of  manuscript-illumination  and  miniature  work. 
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The  development  of  monasticism,  the  Mussulman  inva- 
sion, and  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  though  by  no  means 
exhaustively  treated,  are  the  subjects  of  paragraphs  which 
give  an  interesting  and  informative  sketch  of  each,  and  the 
principal  authors,  preachers,  hymn  writers,  etc.,  receive  brief 
but  appreciative  notice.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to 
the  paragraphs  on  liturgical  subjects,  which  give  in  short 
compass  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  on  the  worship 
and  devotional  practices  of  the  Byzantine  Church. 

The  work  is  a  well-balanced,  concise  account  of  an 
interesting  period  of  Church  history,  and  if  it  does  not  add 
much  to  what  is  already  known,  it  yet  presents  in  a  fresh 
and  clear  style  the  story  of  a  Church  whose  history  has  not 
been  too  widely  known.  The  revival  during  recent  years, 
especially  in  England,  of  interest  in  Eastern  Christianity,  is 
heartily  to  be  commended ;  and  such  works  as  this  will  con- 
tribute to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  which  is  much 
needed,  perhaps  most  of  all  by  those  of  Father  Pargoire's 
own  communion,  of  a  great  branch  of  the  Church,  which,  in 
spite  of  much  degradation,  is  awakening  to  fuller  life  and 
wider  recognition.  S.  J.  RAMSAY  SiBBALD. 

Crathie, 


DIE  ENTSTEHUNG  DES  GOTTESGEDANKENS 
UND  DER  HEILBRINGER,  von  Kurt  Breysig. 
Berlin  :  Georg  Bordi,  1905.  %vo.  Pp.  vi.,  202.  M,  2.50 ; 
bound,  M,  3.50. 

(i)  The  writer  of  this  book  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  he 
started  with  the  intention  of  sketching  the  history  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  primitive  races  of  America,  and  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  current  view  of  the  origin  of  the  idea 
of  God  among  these  peoples  cannot  be  maintained.  Next 
he  was  led  to  compare  the  legends  and  fragments  of  legends 
that  had  led  him  to  this  conclusion  with  the  more  extensive 
traditions  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and  Aryan 
races,  and  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  personi- 
fication of  the  powers  of  nature.      Admitting  on  the  one 
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hand  that  his  investigations  haye  not  been  exhaustive  and 
on  the  other  that  he  has  not  a  command  of  any  of  the 
American,  Asiatic,  or  African  languages,  which  come  into 
consideration,  he  recognises  the  necessity  of  a  verification  of 
his  results  in  manifold  ways,  and  yet  expresses  his  con- 
fidence that  his  conclusions  are  valid  fundamentally,  what- 
ever  modifications  in  details  may  be  necessary.  Only  by 
his  method  he  is  certain  can  there  be  reached  ''  the  tCKlay 
still  very  distant  goal  of  a  universal  and  comparative  history 
of  beliefs,  and  that  still  more  removed  of  a  science,  resting 
upon  it,  of  the  essence  and  the  development  of  faith." 

(2)  To  this  comparative  history  of  beliefs  two  obstacles, 
he  states  in  his  Introduction,  present  themselves,  a  r^ard 
for  the  current  faith  in  God,  and  an  inclination  to  explain 
the  beliefs  of  early  by  those  of  late  times.  As  regards  the 
first  difficulty  he  seeks  to  remove  it  by  the  assurance  that 
this  study  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  objective  validity  of 
any  beliefs,  for  it  is  concerned  only  with  the  subjective 
process  of  their  origin  and  development  As  regards  the 
second,  he  sets  himself  the  task  to  combat  one  of  the  errors 
into  which  even  science  has  been  led  by  it,  namely,  the 
derivation  of  the  idea  of  God  from  the  personification  of 
natural  powers.  In  order  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  the  conception  of  God  he  carefully  defines  soul  as  "  a 
personal  being,  which  inhabits  as  a  rule  the  living  human 
body,  can  as  an  exception  forsake  it  for  a  time,  always  leaves 
the  dead  body,  which  then  lives  on  in  the  air  or  in  a  special 
realm,  on,  over,  or  under  the  earth,  and  can  aifect  the  living 
hurtfully  or  usefully  with  more  than  human  power."  A 
spirit  is  a  soul  to  which  have  been  assigned  "  personal 
attributes,  more  definite  capabilities,  often  a  definite  name, 
a  definite  appearance,  and  a  definite  abode."  The  Bringer- 
of^Good  {Heilbringer)  describes  "  a  figure  of  the  tradition,  of 
which  are  reported  appearances  on  earth,  human,  or  partly 
human,  partly  animal,  to  which  already  during  its  earthly 
life  superhuman  powers  are  assigned,  and  which  generally 
after  its  disappearance  passes  over  into  the  form  of  a  spirit 
of  very  high  powers."  Recognising  the  difficulties  of  for- 
mulating the  conception  of  God,  he  yet  ventures  on    the 
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following  definition.  ''  The  god  is  a  personal  being,  which 
is  represented  on  the  lower  stages  of  the  development  of 
belief  in  human,  or  half  human,  and  half  animal  form,  on 
the  higher  as  formless,  to  which  are  assigned  superhuman 
attributes — from  invisibility,  invulnerability,  and  such-like 
upwards  to  omnipotence  and  omniscience — a  superhumanly 
potent,  no  longer  merely  transitory,  but  fixed  influence  on 
human  fortunes,  to  which  is  offered  adoration  and  service — 
be  it  indoors  or  publicly,  by  laymen  and  priests, — and 
which  is  admitted  to  have  a  moral  influence  on  human 
<:onduct."  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  everywhere 
the  god  has  developed  out  of  the  bringer-of-good. 

(3)  This  demonstration,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  it  is  not  possible  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this 
review  to  follow  in  detail.  The  general  plan  alone  can  be 
indicated.  First  of  all  the  beliefs  of  the  American  Indians 
are  described,  as  here  the  tales  of  the  bringer-of-good  have 
been  best  preserved.  Having  learned  what  to  look  for,  the 
writer  next  turns  to  the  Semites  and  Hamites,  and  finds 
there  traces  of  the  same  figure.  The  mythological  elements 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  explained  as  evidences  that  Jahve 
was  originally  conceived  as  such  a  bringer-of-good,  and 
that  only  gradually  was  He  exalted  to  sole  deity.  Even 
the  Messianic  hope  is  interpreted  as  a  revival  of  this  earlier 
conception.  Marduk  in  Babylon  is  assigned  the  same 
character.  Interesting,  though  not  convincing,  is  the 
attempt  to  find  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Masai,  a  tribe  in 
East  Africa,  the  traces  of  what  was  common  to  the 
primitive  Semitic  religion.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  animal 
worship  of  Egypt  as  indicating  a  similar  origin  for  its 
deities.  Turning  to  the  Aryans,  Indra  in  India,  Apollo 
and  Dionysus,  the  gods,  Prometheus  and  Heracles  the 
heroes  in  Greece,  Wodan  among  the  Germans,  are  summoned 
as  proofs  of  the  same  thesis.  That  in  the  representation  of 
many  of  the  deities  the  later  tendency,  as  the  writer  holds, 
to  personify  the  forces  of  nature,  has  almost  concealed  the 
earlier  tendency  to  belief  in  a  personal  bringer-of-good,  he 
admits,  and  shows  much  ingenuity  in  discovering  every  trace 
of  the  older  phase  of  the  development  of  belief;  but  his 
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very  subtle  analysis  of  each  conception  into  those  earlier 
and  these  later  elements  is  not  always  convincing. 

(4)  In  his  Conclusion  he  has  briefly  summarised  his 
ailment  He  insists  first  of  all  on  the  uniformity  of' 
the  development  of  belief,  from  which  even  the  Jewish  is 
not  to  be  excepted.  The  first  phase  of  this  development 
in  the  earlier  primitive  times  is  the  animal-being ;  the 
second  in  the  later  primitive  times  is  the  bringer-of-good ; 
the  third  phase — ^the  gods — -belongs  to  the  stage  of 
antiquity.  Behind  the  first  phase,  which  we  can  dis- 
tinctly trace,  lies  a  veneration  of  plants  and  stones,  to 
which  individual  personality  is  assigned.  The  moving 
impulse  of  this  development  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
figure  of  the  bringer-of-good.  Jesus  is  the  supreme 
example  of  the  transference  of  this  ancient  image  of 
human  faith  to  a  real  man.  Three  reasons  may  be 
assigned  for  the  similarity  of  this  development  in  all 
peoples,  transference  from  one  race  to  another,  coincidence 
due  to  the  uniformity  of  human  nature,  or  common  descent. 
The  author  inclines  to  adopt  the  third  explanation.  The 
original  elements  of  this  primitive  belief  of  a  primitive 
humanity  are  a  bringer-of-good,  a  struggle  of  brothers,  or 
with  a  dragon,  a  flood  before  or  after  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  but  all  these  elements  have,  in  being  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  undergone  varied 
changes.  Behind  these  beliefs,  the  writer  conjectures, 
probably  lie  actual  experiences  of  the  human  race  in  its 
struggle  with  nature  and  the  animals.  The  memory  of 
individual  men  who  helped  their  kind^  in  its  prepress 
towards  civilisation  may  be  enshrined  in  this  belief  in  the 
bringer-of-good.  It  is  possible  even,  the  author  ventures  to 
suggest,  that  in  the  close  contact  of  mankind  with  animals 
represented  in  these  old  tales  there  may  be  heard  '^  a  last 
echo  of  the  descent  of  man  from  the  animal,"  while  the 
exaltation  of  the  bringer-of-good  to  the  god  shows  man 
himself,  descended  from  the  animal,  ascending  to  the  god. 
Thus  man  makes  god  in  his  own  image,  and  this  is  "  the 
greatest  victory  which  the  idea  of  personality  has  ever 
secured  in  all  human  history." 
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(5)  A  few  of  the  difficulties  which  this  argument  suggests 
to  my  mind  may  be  now  very  briefly  indicated.  First  of 
all  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  impossible  so  to  separate  the 
*  description  of  the  subjective  process  of  belief  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  objective  validity  of  the 
belief..  When  the  writer  concludes  that  man  has  made 
god  in  his  own  image,  does  he  not  implicitly  deny  that 
there  is  any  reality  corresponding  to  man's  conceptions? 
When  he  traces  back  the  original  elements  of  the  belief  in 
the  bringer-of-good  to  experiences  of  the  race,  does  he  not 
seek  to  account  for  the  belief  in  God  apart  from  any 
objective  cause  ?  Secondly,  in  condemning  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  earlier  phases  of  belief  in  the  light  of  the  later» 
he  sets  aside  a  principle  without  which  the  process  of 
evolution  could  not  be  made  intelligible.  While  we  are 
not  entitled  to  import  the  ideas  of  a  later  into  the  mind 
of  an  earlier  age,  yet  the  later  stages  of  any  progressive 
movement  reveal  the  full  significance  and  value  of  the 
earlier,  not  the  least  but  the  most  highly  developed 
religions  show  us  what  religion  is.  Accordingly  we  may  in 
the  third  place  take  exception  to  the  author's  choice  of  the 
religions  of  the  American  Indians  as  affording  the  clue  to 
the  labyrinth  of  the  religions  of  the  Semites  and  the 
Aryans  ;  for  it  is  not  certain  that  those  unprogressive  races 
faithfully  represent  the  childhood  or  youth  of  these  more 
progressive,  as  in  the  earlier  stage  must  have  been  present 
those  different  characteristics  which  explain  the  stagnation 
of  the  one  and  the  advance  of  the  other.  Fourthly,  in 
admitting,  as  the  author  does,  that  the  names  of  some  of  these 
bringers-of-good  are  derived  from  natural  phenomena, 
although  borrowed,  he  makes  a  concession  to  the  theory  of 
the  personification  of  the  forces  of  nature  as  the  origin  of 
the  conception  of  God,  which  blunts  the  edge  of  his 
argument  against  it  Although  the  argument  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive,  the  author  is  to  be  warmly  commended 
for  the  candour  and  moderation  of  his  tone,  the  clearness  of 
his  exposition,  the  orderliness  of  his  plan,  the  fulness  of  his 
table  of  contents,  his  wide  knowlec^e  and  keen  thought 
London.  ALFRED  E.  Garvie. 
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ANONYMER  KOMMENTAR  ZU  PLATONS 
THEAETET  (papyrus  9782),  bearbeitet  von  H. 
Diets  und  W.  Sckubart,  Berlin:  Weidmannschi 
Buchhandlung^   1905. 

This  publication  forms  Heft  IL  of  the  Berliner  Klassiker^ 
lexte^  a  series  of  papyras  anecdota  brought  out  by  the 
Administration  of  the  Royal  Museums  in  Berlin.  It  follows 
close  upon  the  Commentary  of  Didymos  on  Demosthenes, 
and  is  from  the  hands  of  the  same  editors,  who  have  had  the 
highly  competent  assistance  of  Heiberg  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  the  work.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Theatetus  down  to  158  A,  with  a  luminous  and  in- 
structive Introduction,  and  is  chiefly  important  in  two  ways. 
It  puts  us  in  a  better  position  than  we  were  for  appreciating 
a  somewhat  dim  period  in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  and 
it  throws  a  most  welcome  light  on  the  state  of  the  Platonic 
text  at  least  seven  hundred  years  before  the  date  of  our 
best  MSS.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  editing 
and  general  get-up  of  the  volume  leave  nothing  to  be 
•desired. 

The  commentary  itself  is  referred  by  Diels  to  the  first  or 
second  century  of  our  era,  and  rather  to  the  second  than 
the  first,  and  it  is  therefore  the  oldest  continuous  piece  of 
Platonic  commentary  that  we  possess,  though  there  are  frs^- 
tnents  of  Commentaries  in  the  Platonic  Scholia  which  may, 
I  think,  date  from  the  same  period.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  Neoplatonism  in  it,  but  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  eclecticism.  The  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophies are  freely  drawn  upon,  and  in  particular  the  argu- 
ments of  Plato  are  reduced  to  syllogistic  form  according  to 
Aristotelian  rules.  All  this  is  characteristic  of  the  Academy 
at  that  date,  and  Diels  shows  that  there  are  many  points  of 
•contact  with  Albinos  {alias  Alkinoos),  though  he  comes 
ultimately  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  of  style  is 
too  great  for  us  to  be  warranted  in  ascribing  the  work  to 
him.  In  any  case,  it  belongs  to  that  school  and  period, 
and  gives  us  an  idea  of  "  the  ungrateful  soil  from  which 
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men  like  the  Emperor  Marcus  and  the  physician 
Galen  sprung  "  (p.  xxxvii.).  It  certainly  is  not  a  great  work 
in  any  sense,  but  its  historical  interest  is  none  the  less  for 
that 

The  lemmata  are  given  in  full,  and  thus  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Platonic  text  is  reproduced.  The  papyrus  is, 
of  course,  far  later  than  the  Petrie  fragments  of  the  Phcedo^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  carefully  written 
and  more  continuous.  It  gives  us  an  excellent  picture  of 
what  a  good  text  of  Plato  was  like  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  thus  enables  us  to  check  our  medieval 
MSS.  The  result  is  entirely  favourable  to  these.  The 
worst  corruption  in  this  part  of  the  TheaUtus  is  «-ivnc 
f^a/ffio/  cofni  (152  E),  and  this  actually  appears  in  our 
papyrus.  We  knew  already  that  it  was  as  old  as  Eusebius, 
and  now  we  can  trace  it  still  further  back.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  papyrus  gives  us  at  most  five  new  readings  that 
might  perhaps  be  adopted,  and  of  these  two  are  matters  of 
spelling  or  form.  This  confirms  in  a  striking  manner  the 
view  to  which  scholars  are  more  and  more  being  forced, 
namely  that  all  important  textual  corruptions  arose  at  a 
very  early  date,  while  our  best  medieval  MSS.  were  written 
with  extraordinary  care  and  fidelity. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  papyrus  throws  light  on  the 
textual  problem.  For  years  past  Professor  Kr41  of  Prag 
has  maintained  that  the  great  Vienna  MS.  (W)  was  quite 
independent  of  the  Clarkianus  (B)  and  the  Venetus  (T). 
He  has  been  vehemently  assailed  for  doing  so,  but  now  the 
papyrus  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  right  Diels  (who 
has  himself  collated  W  for  the  purpose)  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion (p.  22)  that  "In  this  dialogue  W  ranges  itself  by 
the  side  of  B  and  T  as  in  all  respects  a  third  source  of  at 
least  equal  value."  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  end  of 
an  unduly  bitter  controversy. 

Three  smaller  papyrus  fragments  bring  the  volume  to  a 
close.  The  first  is  a  piece  of  a  philosophical  treatise  with  a 
quotation  from  the  Phadrus  (265  CD),  the  second  is  an 
extract  from  Plato's  Laws  (832  E  sqq.\  and  the  third  a  few 
scraps  of  a  philosophical  dialogue.     The  photogravure  fac- 
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similes  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  well  executed,  and  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  description  of  the  external 
features  of  the  papyrus. 

St  Andrews.  JOHN  BURNET. 


DE  EXTISPICIO  CAPITA  TRIA,  scripsit  et  itnaginibus 
illustravit  Georgius  BUduTy  Accedit  de  Bdbylonhrum 
extispicio  Caroli  Bezold  suppUmentum.  Gieszen:  Alfred 
Topelmann^  1905.  Fiir  Grossbritannien  und  Seine 
Kolonien :  Otto  Schulze  &  Co,,  Edinburgh,    M.  2.80. 

DE  POETARUM  ROMANORUM  DOCTRINA 
MAGICA  QUiESTIONES  SELECTS,  scripsit 
Ludovicus  Fahz,  Gieszen:  1904  (sanu  Publishers^ 
M.  1.60. 

These  two  booklets  are  correctly  described  in  the  general 
title  of  the  series  of  which  they  form  parts  as  Versuche  und 
Vorarbeiten. 

The  first  treats  of  the  use  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  of  sacrificial  entrails  to  discover  the  future.  It  is 
divided  into  three  chapters.  The  first  chapter  supplies  a 
nearly  complete  collection  of  passages  in  ancient  writers, 
referring  to  what  the  author  calls  the  Greek  rite  and  the 
Etruscan  or  Roman  rite.  The  author  then  discusses  the 
opinion  maintained  by  Deecke  that  Greeks  and  Romans 
derived  their  ideas  from  the  same  source,  and  furnishes 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  Deecke  is  wrong.  His  own 
conclusion  is  that  this  mode  of  divination  sprang  directly 
from  nature  itself,  without  any  stimulus  from  without 
In  the  second  chapter,  Blecher  puts  together  the  various 
opinions  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  the 
philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  he  propounds 
the  theory  that  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  gods  directly 
showed  their  will  in  entrails  by  the  image  expressed  in 
them ;  while  the  Romans,  attributing  as  it  were  special 
•departments  to  each  god,  held  that  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  of  the  future  was  indicated  by  the  very  name  of  the 
god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made.  The  explanations 
are  not  very  clear,  and  it  is  the  special  defect  of  the  treatise 
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that  there  is  a  want  of  perspicuity  throughout  None  of 
the  passages  quoted  by  Blecher  prove  that  the  Greeks, 
except  the  Eleans,  used  divination  by  entrails.  Special 
stress  was  laid  by  the  Greeks,  as  by  other  nations,  on  the 
notion  that  the  sacrifices  should  be  perfect,  and  the  Greeks 
seem  to  have  taken  much  trouble  to  ascertain  that  the 
various  entrails  were  whole  and  sound.  If  they  were  in 
every  way  sound,  and  the  priest  and  victim  behaved  as  they 
ought,  then  the  sacrifice  was  good  and  foreboded  a  favour* 
able  reception  by  the  god.  It  was  no  doubt  the  same  with 
the  Romans,  though  probably  they  did  not  know  nor  care 
much  about  the  structure  of  the  entrails.  Blecher  con- 
tinually speaks  as  if  the  Roman  practice  was  the  same  as 
the  Etruscan,  but  the  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  strongly 
between  the  Romans  and  Etruscans.  The  Etruscans  had 
a  real  and  complicated  art  of  divining  the  future  from  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  entrails.  The  Romans  had 
none ;  but  when  pressed  by  calamities  they  wished  to  know 
what  the  entrails  might  portend,  they  invariably  summoned 
Etruscan  haruspices  to  tell  them  how  their  art  interpreted 
the  signs  exhibited  by  the  victims.  The  Etruscan  haruspices 
formed  no  part  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  In  later  days, 
no  doubt,  all  the  arts  of  divination  were  practised  by  those 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  them. 

There  is  one  marked  defect  in  Blecher's  book.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  Latin  writers,  such  as  Nigidius  Figulus,. 
who  wrote  treatises  on  the  inspection  of  entrails.  Schmeisser, 
in  his  Etrusfctsche  Discipline  and  the  second  edition  of 
Otfried  Miiller's  Die  Etrusker,  contain  a  good  account  of 
such  works,  and  the  information  supplied  is  of  great  value 
in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subjects  which  Blecher  has 
discussed.  Blecher  quotes  passs^es  from  the  works  of 
modem  travellers,  in  which  the  custom  is  described,  as 
prevailing  among  barbarians,  of  examining  the  entrails  of 
victims,  and  he  has  added  an  appendix  by  Bezold  on  the 
inspection  of  the  liver,  for  the  purposes  of  divination,  by  the 
Babylonians. 

The  second  treatise  confines  itself  to  two  definite  and 
limited  fields  of  inquiry,  the   first  necromantia,  and    the 
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second,  on  the  use  of  the  magic  art  in  love  among  the 
Romans.  Fahz  quotes  with  great  care  the  passages  in 
Roman  writers,  or  in  papyri,  which  throw  light  on  these 
subjects.  Almost  the  only  question  that  he  discusses  is 
the  source  from  which  Lucan  derived  his  knowledge  of 
magical  practices,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  which 
he  regards  as  certain,  that  Lucan  had  some  special  magic 
book  before  him  when  he  was  writing.  His  arguments  do 
not  shut  up  one  to  this  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  me  to  make  it  probable  that  the  Latin  poets,  and 
Lucan  especially,  were  well  versed  in  a  number  of  the 
magical  books  which  dealt  with  the  arts  by  which  love 
could  be  excited.  He  quotes  from  Ribbeck  the  statement 
that  there  was  "eine  unermessliche  Litteratur  solcher  Art" 

Both  books  show  a  wide  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  and 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  amassing  the  materials.  They 
will  be  ve;y  serviceable  to  those  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  religion  and  magical  arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

St  Andrews.  J.  Donaldson. 


VOCI  iD'ORIENTEi:  Studi  in  Storia  Rdigiosa,  by  Di 

Raffaele  Ottolenghi,     Vol.  I.    Pp.  xvi.,  479.      Firenze, 
1905.    Lire  4. 

SiGNOR  Ottolenghi,  who  is  presumably  himself  a  Jew, 
writes  from  the  pro-Semitic  point  of  view.  The  first  part 
of  the  present  volume  describes  in  glowing  language  the 
services  rendered  to  civilisation  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  scholars,  who  as  translators  and 
commentators  did  so  much  towards  carrying  Greek  science 
and  philosophy  into  Christian  Europe.  The  second  part, 
which  in  chronological  order  should  have  come  first,  deals  at 
much  greater  length  with  the  Hebrew  propaganda  carried 
on  in  Roman  society  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
time  of  Domitian,  and  includes  a  good  deal  of  the  early 
history  of  Christianity. 

In  criticising  this  work  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  public 
for  which  it  has  been  written.     According  to  the  author  the 
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important  part  played  by  Semitic  genius  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  Europe  has  been  systematically  ignored  by  the 
official  instructors  of  Italian  youth.  That  is  not  a  complaint 
that  can  be  made  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  university  professors  may  teach  or  leave  untaught, 
there  are  works  of  popular  literature  giving  abundant  in- 
formation on  the  subject  Dr  Draper  has  done  more  than 
justice  to  the  services  of  Arabian  scholarship  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Renan  has  told  us  all  about  the  Jews  in  Rome. 
German  readers  have  Graetz,  Friedlander,  and  SchUrer. 
The  notion  that  chivalry  originated  among  the  Arabs,  con- 
fidently repeated  by  Signor  Ottolenghi,  goes  back  to 
Herder's  "  Ideen."  Such  writers  can  hardly  be  unknown  in 
Italy.  But  perhaps  the  Italians  prefer  being  addressed  in 
their  own  language  and  their  own  style. 

Our  author  is  neither  a  professional  scholar  nor  a 
methodical  writer.  It  is  of  course  so  much  to  the  good 
that  an  Italian  should  interest  himself  in  questions  of 
Biblical  Criticism  and  religious  history.  But  would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  consult  the  more  modem  literature  of  the 
subject  before  coming  forward  as  a  public  instructor? 
For  the  Old  Testament  Signor  Ottolenghi  seems  to  be  at 
the  standpoint  of  Ewald,  identifying  the  Grundschrift  with 
the  Elohist  For  the  relations  of  St  Paul  to  the  Jerusalem 
Church  he  is  still  at  the  standpoint  of  Baur.  Apparently  he 
places  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  The  Apocalypse  is  still  a  purely  Christian 
work,  dating  from  68  A.D.  The  Roman  history  of  the  book 
seems  to  have  been  got  up  hastily  for  the  purpose  by  one 
who  had  no  previous  familiarity  even  with  its  general 
outline.  By  an  anachronism  of  a  century  Ptolemy  VII.  of 
Egypt  is  confounded  with  Ptolemy  III. ;  and  a  note,  added 
to  correct  this  blunder,  places  the  first  consulship  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  year  64  B.C. — before  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy I 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  I  touch  with  extreme 
reluctance.  Reversing  Cato's  mistake,  our  author  seems  to 
think  that  he  is  writing,  not  for  the  Republic  of  Plato  but 
for  the  dregs  of  Romulus.     His  pages  are  peppered  with 
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foul  stories  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  introduced  without 
relevance  and  dwelt  on  can  amore.  Probably  they  rest  on 
no  better  authority  than  the  vile  gossip  for  which  Rome  has 
in  every  age  been  notorious.  Apparently  the  excuse  for 
such  details  is  that  they  illustrate  the  immorality  of  the 
empire.  But  we  should  have  taken  the  historian's  word 
for  that 

The  original  part  of  the  work  consists  in  the  view  that 
Christianity,  as  a  proselytising  religion,  got  the  better  of 
Judaism  by  its  condescension  to  the  prevalent  immorality  of 
the  heathen  world.  In  this  connection  much  is  made  of 
Constantine's  criminal  career  and  its  supposed  expiation  by 
his  death-bed  baptism.  Had  Judaism  won  over  the  empire 
it  would  almost  certainly  have  practised  the  same  toleration. 
The  heroes  of  Hebrew  history  are  not  a  very  respectable 
company.  But  the  earliest  missionaries,  St  Paul  among  the 
number,  are  also  accused  of  gaining  converts  by  the 
systematic  laxity  of  their  moral  discipline.  Hitherto  this 
has  not  been  the  impression  left  by  the  Epistles.  What 
strikes  one  is  rather  their  extreme  moral  severity.  Our 
author  can  only  appeal  to  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  who 
had  an  incestuous  connection  with  his  stepmother.  St  Paul 
at  first  demands  the  sinner's  excommunication,  but  after- 
wards leaves  his  case  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  congre- 
gation. There  seems  every  probability  that  the  man  had 
repented  and  reformed  in  the  interim.  This,  says  Signor 
•Ottolenghi,  is  not  proved.  Taking  into  account  the  whole 
tone  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  burden  of  proof  may  fairly 
be  thrown  on  the  Apostle's  assailants.  But  he  seems  to 
think  that,  repentant  or  not,  the  man  should  not  have  been 
forgiven.  Did  Judaism,  then,  not  teach  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ?  I  thought  the  whole  prophetic  literature  was  saturated 
with  it,  from  the  time  of  David  on. 

Another  new  idea  is  that  the  Christians  really  did  set  fire 
to  Rome  ;  and  that  the  incendiaries  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  commissioned  by  Nero  for  that  purpose  were 
certain  converts  made  by  Paul  among  the  inferior  officials  of 
the  imperial  household — fanatical  believers  who  expected 
to  hurry  on  the  end  of  the  world  by  banning  the  work  of 
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destruction  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  theory  is  in- 
genious ;  but  Signor  Ottolenghi  seems  to  have  overlooked 
Merivale's  view,  recently  revived  by  Mr  Whittaker,  that  the 
whole  story  of  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero  is 
an  anachronism  due  to  the  much  greater  prominence  givea 
to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Tacitus. 

In  conclusion,  while  fully  appreciating  the  serious  and 
enthusiastic  tone  of  this  volume,  I  must  observe  that  if 
Italians  wish  their  books  to  be  read  beyond  the  Alps  they 
should  b^in  by  cultivating  a  much  less  rhetorical  style. 
Nor  have  they  far  to  go  for  a  model.  Leopardi's  prose 
essays  are  there  to  show  to  what  a  consummate  instrument 
of  chaste  expression  their  language  may  be  made. 

Florence.  ALFRED  W.  Benn. 


LA  MORALE  DES  REIAGIOUS,  par  J.-L.  de  Lanessan, 
Deputiy  Ancien  Ministre  de  la  Marine^  Professeur  agrigi 
de  la  FaculU  de  Midecine  de  Paris.  Paris  :  Alcan^  1905. 
8w.    Pp.  viii.,  568.    Fr  10. 

The  word  *'  apologetic  "  is  not  necessarily  a  term  of  reproach,, 
nor  is  it  necessarily  opposed  to  the  term  scientific.  It  is  a 
perfectly  natural  and  laudable  undertaking  for  a  man  who- 
has  convictions  to  write  in  defence  of  the  creed  which  he 
professes,  be  that  creed  some  form  of  positive  religious 
belief  or  some  system  of  non*theol(^cal  ethics ;  and  such 
defences  need  not  be  unscientific.  Nevertheless,  we  all 
understand  the  characteristics,  too  often  found  in  the  apolo- 
getics of  half-instructed  or  strongly  prejudiced  persons,, 
which  have  caused  the  term  to  be  employed  as  one  of 
disparagement  by  learned  and  open-minded  theologians  or 
philosophers, — a  failure  to  understand  or  do  justice  to  the 
beliefs  which  the  author  criticises,  a  tendency  to  read  all 
historical  events  in  the  light  of  some  narrow  prepossession,, 
a  determination  to  account  for  all  that  is  evil  by  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  creed  which  he  attacks,  and  to  refer  every- 
thing good  to  the  influence  of  the  creed  which  he  defends— 
such  are  perhaps  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  apolc^etics 
which  are  not  scientific.    And,  if  that  be  so,  M.  de  Lanessan's 
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work  must  be  decidedly  referred  to  that  category — ^none 
the  less  so  because  the  creed  which  he  champions  is  a 
negative  one.  I  have  never  read,  even  in  the  most  popular 
literature  of  the  narrowest  orthodox  theology,  a  more 
scandalously  one-sided  and  unscientific  examination  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  religious  and  ethical  systems 
than  is  here  presented  to  our  notice  as  a  serious  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  thought  The  work  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  secularistic  pamphlet  in  568  pages  octavo. 

The  author  writes  with  a  lively  hatred  of  all  religions^ 
but  especially  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  object 
of  the  book  is  to  show  that  all  moral  corruption  has 
sprung  from  Religion,  all  moral  progress  from  its  decay 
and  disappearance.  In  proof  of  this  thesis  he  collects  the 
crudities,  barbarities,  and  immoralities  of  the  various  religious 
codes  or  doctrinal  systems,  and  invites  us  to  contrast  them 
with  the  humanity,  enlightenment,  and  refinement  of  various 
secular  moralists,  and  of  peoples  little  or  not  at  all  influenced 
by  priesthoods  or  sacred  books.  His  whole  conception  of 
Religion  and  of  its  influence  is  as  thoroughly  unscientific 
as  that  of  the  most  one-sided  defender  of  this  or  that  his- 
torical religion.  The  crude  apologist  divides  all  moral  and 
religious  beliefs  into  natural  and  revealed.  The  "  natural  '^ 
are  for  him  untrue  or  comparatively  valueless ;  the 
"revealed"  is  absolutely  true,  and,  wherever  believed 
with  sufficient  intensity,  infallibly  efficacious,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  moral  and  social  influences,  in  raising 
humanity  to  the  highest  moral  level.  M.  de  Lanessan 
does  the  same,  except  that  with  him  it  is  not  one  but  all 
religions  that  are  treated  as  non-natural — as  extraneous 
interferences  with  a  human  nature  which,  if  only  left  to- 
itself,  would,  it  is  suggested,  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
working  out  its  own  moral  salvation.  This  thesis  is  easily 
defended  on  M.  de  Lanessan's  method.  Everything  crude,, 
ofiensive,  disgusting,  or  baurbarous  in  the  ethical  ideas,  the 
social  systems,  and  the  religious  books  which  he  examines^ 
is  put  down  to  the  influence  of  "religion."  Everything 
which  he  cannot  help  recognising  as  beautiful  or  true, 
humane  or  enlightened,  in  the  religious  books  or  precepts- 
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which  he  encounters,  is  ascribed  to  the  ''natural"  growth 
of  humanity  and  enlightenment  Religion  is  with  him  not 
a  particular  side  of  general  human  evolution  but  a  strange 
external  influence  having  no  necessary  connection  with 
other  aspects  of  a  nation's  culture,  and  serving  no  useful 
social  purpose.  He  treats  sacred  books  as  though  they  had 
dropped,  not  indeed  from  heaven,  but  from  some  equally 
super-mundane  region.  It  is  true  that  he  often  admits,  in 
dealing  with  the  earlier  stages  of  religious  development, 
that  religion  did  not  invent  but  only  "  consecrate "  ethical 
ideas  which  were  the  natural  and  inevitable  products  of 
the  stage  in  social  development  at  which  a  people  had 
arrived  ;  but  what  exactly  this  "  consecration  "  meant,  what 
it  effected,  why  it  came  into  being,  and  what  were  its 
ultimate  results — these  are  questions  which  M.  de  Lanessan 
hardly  asks  himself,  or  rather  he  has  to  all  such  questions 
a  single  and  comprehensive  answer:  Religion  owes  its 
existence  to  the  self-interest  of  priests,  and  the  influence 
of  priests  has  always  been,  purely  and  simply,  to  arrest  the 
natural  and  healthy  development  of  ethical  progress  and 
civilisation,  for  which,  it  would  appear,  but  one  single  con- 
dition is  necessary — ^the  absence  or  the  weakness  of  priests 
and  of  the  religions  which  they  for  their  own  interested 
purposes  have  called  into  existence.  "  L'examen,  m^me  le 
plus  rapide,  de  la  monde  sociale  contenue  dans  la  bible 
^tablit  de  la  fa9on  la  plus  ^vidente  qu'elle  a  ^t^  con^ue  dans 
Pint^r^t  exclusif  des  hommes  qui  ont  r^ig^  la  loi  soi-disant 
^man^  de  Dieu''  (p.  48).  Nearly  the  whole  of  M.  de 
Lanessan's  ^m^  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  contained  in  this 
declaration,  which  is  constantly  repeated  d  propos  of  every 
religion  which  he  examines,  except,  indeed,  those  whose 
comparative  reasonableness  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  rather  philosophical  systems  of  ethics  than 
religions.  It  is  curious  that,  even  on  the  principles  of 
the  most  naturalistic  Evolutionism,  M.  de  Lanessan  should 
not  ask  himselfwhether  that  strange  and  universalvpersistence 
of  religions  and  priesthoods  can  be  accounted  for  without 
the  assumption  that,  at  one  time  at  all  events,  they  satisfied 
some  important  social  need. 
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A  perusal  of  this  pretentious  piece  of  work  leaves 
one  wondering  what  M.  de  Lanessan  could  have  supposed 
to  be  his  special  qualifications  for  writing  it  He  shows 
absolutely  no  indication  of  acquaintance  with  any  branch 
of  Philosophy — least  of  all,  of  ethical  Philosophy.  His 
knowledge  of  the  various  religious  systems  which  he  examines 
is  clearly  of  the  thinnest  and  most  superficial  order.  His 
acquaintance  with  Judaism,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  a  copy  of  the  French  Old 
Testament,^  together  with  the  writings  of  Renan ;  and 
neither  authority  has  been  intelligently  studied.  The 
ideas  of  very  different  periods  are  thrown  together  in 
a  most  uncritical  hotch-potch.  ''  Le  culte  d'lahv^  consid^r^ 
comme  le  Dieu  unique  omnipotent,  universel,"  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Asa 
(p.  15).  He  supposes  that  the  ''Edition  officielle  et  defini- 
tive" of  the  Jewish  sacred  books  dates  from  800  B.C. 
(p.  146),  an  assumption  which  enables  him  to  indulge  his 
especial  spleen  against  Judaism  by  ascribing  the  corruption 
of  the  comparatively  innocent  and  ''  natural  "  religion  of  the 
Vedas  to  the  malign  and  surreptitious  influence  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  (p.  161). 

As  to  M.  de  Lanessan's  treatment  of  Christianity,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  avowedly  bases  his  idea  of  what 
Christianity  is  upon  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(p.  366).  If  M.  de  Lanessan  were  constructing  an 
argutnentutn  ad  haminem  against  some  modem  defender  of 
Catholicism,  his  procedure  might  be  justified,  though  even 
among  intellectual  Catholics  the  value  of  religious  evolution 
is  by  this  time  very  generally  understood  in  a  way  in  which 
it  is  not  understood  by  M.  de  Lanessan.  But  the  author 
professes  to  be  engaged  in  a  historical  inquiry  into  the 
actual  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  past ;  the  Tridentine 

^  For  instance,  the  following:  '* Jamais,  \  Rome,  les  pr6tres  de  toutes  les 
religions  n*eurent  autant  d'influence  sur  les  divers  membres  de  la  soct^t6  qu'an 
moment  oil  les  yices  les  plus  monstmeaz  atteignirent  I'apog^  de  leur  d^veloppe- 
ment  et  le  maximam  de  lear  extension  dans  toutes  classes  sociales.  Loin  de 
contribuer  au  progr^  de  la  morality  priv^e  oa  publique,  I'influence  prise  par  la 
religion  snr  les  esprits  ne  fit,  au  contraire,  que  favoriser  I'^dosion  des  vices  et 
lear  extension  dans  les  diverses  coaches  sociales  "  (p.  133). 
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Catechism  can  therefore  throw  no  light  upon  the  nature  of 
that  religion  as  it  was  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  that  document  represents 
the  faith  of  earlier  ages.  Even  M.  de  Lanessan  knows 
that  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  After  this  it 
will  hardly  surprise  the  reader  to  be  told  that  our  author 
gravely  quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  work  of 
St  Paul  (p.  381),  and  that  he  imagines  that  John  Huss  was 
a  Hungarian  Reformer  (p.  408).  Another  astounding 
piece  of  sheer  ignorance  is  M.  de  Lanessan's  statement  that  all 
ireligions  are  based  upon  the  theory  of  free  will.  M.  de 
Lanessan's  antipathy  to  other  religions  is  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  he  sliows  towards  Christianity  and  Judaism,  if  his 
ignorance  of  them  is  somewhat  less  abysmal.  Even  in 
•dealing  with  the  absurdities  and  immoralities  of  Hindoo 
m)rthol(^y  one  desiderates  a  little  attempt  to  understand 
the  ideas  which  he  denounces,  and  to  recc^nise  the 
enormous  capacity  for  logical  inconsistency  exhibited  by 
the  religious  mind  of  all  ages  and  especially  of  primitive 
peoples,  which  often  makes  the  actual  influence  of  a 
religion  so  different  from  what  might  be  expected  from  an 
examination  of  this  or  that  dogma  taken  by  itself.  The 
atheism  of  orthodox  Buddhism  and  the  absence  of  a  priest- 
hood might  be  expected  to  have  won  for  that  religion  some 
favour  at  the  hands  of  M.  de  Lanessan ;  but  his  treatment 
of  it  is  as  unsympathetic  and  one-sided  as  his  treatment  of 
Christianity.  ''  En  supprimant  Taffection  sociale,  en  indtant 
ses  adeptes  i  s'^loigner  du  monde  et  i  le  consid^rer  comme 
une  source  de  douleurs  dont  il  faut  s'6carter,  en  pr^conisant 
la  vie  monacale  et  la  meditation  solitaire,  le  bouddhisme  avait 
cr66  la  plus  detestable  morale  sociale  qu'il  soit  possible  de 
•concevoir  "  (p.  207).  Doubtless  this  represents  one  side  of 
the  matter,  but  it  is  strange  that  a  former  Govemor-Greneral 
of  Indo-China  should  be  absolutely  blind  to  the  humanising 
influence  which  (possibly,  in  part,  because  the  precepts  of 
Buddhism  have  never  been  obeyed  with  absolute  literalness 
by  the  mass  of  any  people)  that  religion  has,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  intelligent  travellers,  actually  exercised  in 
the   countries  which  it  has  dominated  or  influenced.       It 
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"Would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ask  exactly  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  "  natural "  system  of  ethics  in  the  interest  of 
which  M.  de  Lanessan's  polemic  against  the  "artificial" 
ethics  of  religion  is  constructed.  How  altruism  is  to  be 
speculatively  defended  upon  a  basis  of  pure  Hedonism  is  a 
question  which  M.  de  Lanessan  nowhere  discusses,  probably 
because  it  is  one  which  he  would  be  incapable  of  under- 
standing. The  improvement  in  the  actually  received  ethics 
about  which  he  appears  most  solicitous  is  the  admission  of 
absolute  freedom  of  divorce.  As  he  attacks  the  Christian 
Church  for  condemning  all  sexual  intercourse  outside 
niarriage  (p.  421),  *' Natural  ethics"  would  apparently  in- 
clude the  unrestricted  toleration  of  fornication,  though  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  prostitution  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  an 
evil.  The  crudity  of  the  writer's  ideas  about  morality  in 
general  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  insists  much 
upon  the  inconsistency  of  believing  in  a  natural  capacity  for 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  and  nevertheless 
contending  for  the  necessity  of  moral  education, — which  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  call  upon  us  either  to  r^ard 
musical  education  as  a  superfluity  or  to  maintain  the 
possibility  of  making  great  musicians  of  persons  to  whom 
nature  has  denied  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  a 
harmony  and  a  discord. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  M.  de 
Lanessan  has  written  an  interesting  book.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  consists  very  largely  of  enormous  extracts  from 
writers  more  important  than  M.  de  Lanessan  himself — from 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  from 
M.  Aurelius  and  Seneca,  from  Renan  and  a  number  of 
modem  writers — for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  added, 
very  familiar  modem  writers — upon  the  history  of  religion. 
Considered  as  an  anthology  upon  the  history  of  religion 
the  book  is  interesting  enough,  though  the  selection  of 
passages  is  one-sided.  The  writer  has  not  much  to  say  in 
praise  of  the  noble  universalism  of  the  Jewish  prophets  or  of 
the  humanitarian  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  His  favourite 
religion  would  seem  to  be  Islam,  chiefly  because  of  the 
indulgent    character    of    its     Deity.        Even    the     early 
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Christian  inculcation  of  charity  is  accounted  for  by  political 
and  social  causes  which,  it  is  suggested,  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  results  had  Jesus  never  appeared  in 
Judaea  or  been  preached  at  Rome.  It  is  no  doubt 
instructive  to  be  reminded  of  the  evils  which  really  can 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Religion  in  many  of 
its  forms,  and  to  the  excessive  influence  of  priests  and 
divots ;  but  it  is  probable  that  even  for  the  purposes  of 
secularistic  props^nda  a  less  obviously  unfair  treatment 
of  the  facts  would  have  been  more  effective  with  readers 
who  approach  the  subject  with  some  amount  of  historical 
knowledge,  and  some  measure  of  critical  conscience.  Con- 
sidered as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  history  of  morals,  to 
religious  philosophy,  to  the  science  of  comparative  religion 
or  to  any  other  science,  the  book  is  considerably  worse  than 
worthless.  H.  Rashdall. 

Oxford. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH, 
AND  THE  THIRTY -NINE  ARTICLES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  by  James 
Donaldson^  LL,D.^  Principal  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  London:  Longmans^  Green  &  Co,  Pp.  i68. 
3J.  6d.  nett. 

The  deluge  of  literature,  expository,  critical,  controversial^ 
declamatory,  historical,  legal,  that  has  descended  from  the 
clouds  of  controversy  since  and  during  the  late,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  the  latest,  phase  of  the  longstanding 
storm  among  the  discordant  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  has 
given  to  the  field  of  reflection  very  little  so  deserving  of 
attention  and  worthy  of  cautious  but  careful  consideration 
as  Principal  Donaldson's  book  on  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
produced  at  Westminster  by  a  learned  General  Assembly 
of  divines  and  laymen  in  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  I* 
for  the  use  of  Great  Britain,  but  adopted  practically  by 
Scotland  alone ;  as  also  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  produced  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  and  interpreted  or  explained  away  to  bring  them 
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within  rational  bounds  by  a  succession  of  learned  Church- 
men and  great,  reiterated,  and  patient  sifting  of  the  erudite 
and  cautious  if  somewhat  sceptical  lav^ers  of  England. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  August  1904 
has  suggested,  if  not  prompted,  the  publication  of  Principal 
Donaldson's  book,  but  it  has  been  prepared  for  during  a 
long  busy  life,  devoted  to  learning  as  student,  teacher,  pro- 
fessor, inquiring  reader  of  Christian  fathers  and  brilliant 
heathen  prophets  of  a  kind  who  tried  to  believe  in  Jove ; 
and  his  broad  catholic  ideas  now  descend  with  authority 
from  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  a  position  rendered  conspicuous  by  fame  of 
Buchanan,  Hunter,  and  Brewster,  all  men  who  were  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  by  their  clerical  contemporaries  to  an 
extent  that  Dr  Donaldson  runs  no  risk  of  being,  though 
this  new  book  of  his  probably  contains  more  to  excite  that 
species  of  ire  than  anything  ever  published  by  any  of  his 
great  predecessors  in  St  Andrews.  Very  few  of  the  present 
race  of  clergy  will  assent  to  his  decidedly  rather  free  and 
broadly  Protestant  opinions,  and  there  may  be  a  rabid  but 
pious  dissenter  here  and  there  who  may  be  persecutor 
enough  in  soul  to  regret  that  he  had  not  lived  and 
published  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 

As  the  Principal  is  now  safer  in  his  office  than  Beaton 
was  in  his  castle,  it  is  useless  to  conceal  that  this  book 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  orthodox  book,  nor  commended 
at  all  to  youths  who  have  just  ceased  attending  Sunday- 
schools.  But  it  is  a  candid,  honest  book,  written  by  one 
of  the  most  experienced,  cultured  Scottish  scholars  of  our 
generation,  and  it  starts  and  throws  light  upon  many  ques- 
tions that  engage  the  occasional  anxious  attention  of  con- 
scientious, thoughtful  men,  some  of  whom,  perhaps  most  of 
whom,  embrace  Disraeli's  "religion  of  all  sensible  men," 
though  sensible  men  "  never  tell "  exactly  what  it  is,  often 
feeling  it  to  belong  to  the  m\itable  and  unutterable. 

The  dogmas  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
were  settled  by  vote,  sometimes  by  a  majority  of  one,  which 
single  unit  or  "  odd  man  "  in  that  case,  as  one  of  the  wits  of 
that  assembly  ventured  to  mention,  "  represented  the  Holy 
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Ghost"  Dr  Donaldson  seems  to  regret  that  the  great  ques- 
tion between  the  original  Frees  and  the  new-fangled  United 
Frees  should  not  have  been  settled  in  the  same  way,  and  he 
points  out,  with  some  indication  of  disapprobation  of  the 
result,  that  of  the  twelve  lawyers  who,  in  the  Court  of 
Session  and  House  of  Lords,  deliberately  arrived  at  a 
solemn  judicial  opinion,  only  five  votes  settled  the  decision, 
but  these  were  all  given  by  the  legal  peers  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  certainly  had  far  better  information  and  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  a  just  verdict  than  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  whose  special  Scottish  information  was 
rather  limited  and  rather  fitted  to  miss  justice  than  to 
hit  it 

That  justice  was  missed  I  for  one  find  it  quite  impossible 
to  believe.  All  the  strong  men  were  on  the  one  side  except 
Lord  Young ;  and  he  knew  the  law  of  trusts  well  enough, 
he  also  knew  the  Free  Church  too  well  to  recognise  an  in- 
coherent concourse  of  atoms  as  a  Church  any  more  than  a 
happy-go-lucky  free-and-easy  "whist  club"  is  a  Church 
constituted  and  consecrated  to  study  and  pore  over  "the 
devil's  pictured  books."  George  Young  was  the  third  emi* 
nent  senior  counsel  in  the  famous  Cardross  case,  which  made 
noise  enough  in  its  day,  and  was  three  times  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session.  At 
the  third  debate,  in  regard  to  Macmillan's  claim  for  damages^ 
because  Macmillan  had  been  "deposed"  by  its  General 
Assembly  without  a  trial,  without  even  having  been  allowed 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  because  he  had  "  appealed 
to  Caesar "  in  the  Court  of  Session,  Mr  Young  glided  with 
all  but  silent  contempt  over  the  formerly  debated  and  over- 
ruled pleas  of  "  irresponsibility "  to  civil  law  and  spiritual 
independence,  and  he  ai^ued  with  manifest  conviction  that 
its  General  Assembly  was  not  a  sanctified  corporation  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  Christ,  the  true  "  Head  of  the  Church," 
but  only  a  public  meeting  that  had  dissolved  into  space,  and 
that  for  its  wrong-doing  the  Moderator  and  the  two  Clerks 
and  Dr  Candlish,  who  moved  the  summary  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  Dr  Bannerman  (name-father  of  Lord  Robert- 
son), who  seconded  it,  were  not  responsible  for  the  wrong- 
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doing  of  this  dissolved  meeting.  The  poverty  of  Macmillan, 
who  had  been  parish  minister  of  Ballachulish  and  gone  out 
at  the  Disruption,  and  Young's  argument  combined,  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Cardross  case,  and  the  saving  of  the  Free 
Church  from  a  claim  of  damages  such  as  no  other  Scottish 
Church  or  whist  club  or  other  voluntary  association  has  ever 
been  exposed  to  pay  for  the  reckless  ruin  of  an  educated 
gentleman,  against  whom  nothing  was  proved  except  that 
he  was  twice  excited  by  Highland  whisky,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  "indistinctness  of  speech."  Lord  Robertson, 
brought  up  in  the  manse  of  Forteviot,  also  had  from  many 
sides  and  in  many  singular  and  unique  ways  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Free  Church  principles  and  pretensions,  as 
also  an  elegant  literary  style,  and  fortunately  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  theological  con- 
troversy that  more  than  sufficiently  supplied  what  the  other 
lawyers  wanted,  except  the  Hegelian  metaphysics  of  Mr 
Haldane  and  the  clear,  subtle,  unflinching  log^c  of  Mr  Asher, 
whose  untimely  grave  will  be  grieved  over  by  all  his  friends, 
and  not  less  ought  to  be  by  those  whose  dulness  of  insight 
or  disregard  of  public  duty  caused  his  loss  to  the  judicial 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  Scotland  by  powers  of  mind  too 
seldom  devoted  to  that  arduous  and  noble  office. 

It  may  seem  rather  too  broad  a  statement,  but  a  historical 
examination  will  go  far  to  establish  it,  that  all  the  dissent  in 
Scotland  since  the  Revolution  was  due  to  the  Patronage 
Act  of  1 7 1 2.  Patronage  sowed  the  seed  of  Moderatism, 
and  the  various  outbursts  of  dissent  were  honest,  not 
unreasonable,  outbursts  against  the  non-evangelical  character 
of  Moderatism,  stimulated  by  harsh  experiments  in  per- 
secution, occasionally  tried  by  Moderatism,  when  it  suddenly 
wakened  from  its  religious  torpor  to  give  evidence  that  it 
did  not  intend  to  sleep  the  sleep  either  of  the  just  or  of  the 
dead.  Sympathy  with  the  non-intrusion  of  unacceptable 
ministers  was  the  most  serious  offence,  conducing  to  expul- 
sion from  the  Church,  sometimes  just  expulsion,  much 
oftener  unjust  and  cruel.  But  that  any  body  of  persons 
ever  left  the  Established  Church  because  of  its  connection 
with  the  State  is  a  proposition  incapable  of  proof.     So  far 
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as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  evidence  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State  was  and  is  sinful  was 
given  by  way  of  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Dissenters 
were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism,  and  this  buttress  of  defence 
was  fortified  by  texts  such  as  that  "  he  who  ministers  at 
the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar/'  and  other  of  the  like 
readily  available  irrelevant  rubbish.  But  that  any  section 
of  Christians,  with  reasonable  regard  for  religious  principles, 
ever  set  it  forward  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State  is  unscriptural,  and  that 
it  is  sin  to  accept  of  State  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
religion,  will  be  found  barely  credible  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  controversy, 
and  other  idiot  controversies  about  oaths.  The  British 
State  is  bound  together  by  the  Coronation  Oath  and  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance.  Who  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  deny  it,  or 
to  pretend  that  it  can  compromise  any  rational  religious 
faith  ? 

The  State  may  not  be  the  best  and  wisest  teacher  of 
religion,  but  wherein  consists  the  sin  of  its  making  the 
attempt?  Religion  is,  in  truth,  the  essential  cement  of 
the  State,  weak  in  varying  strata  of  society ;  but  if  it  be 
a  necessary  cement,  is  it  a  sin  to  furnish  it?  Would  it 
not  be  a  far  greater  sin  to  fail  to  try  to  furnish  it  ? 

The  authors  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  no  doubt 
about  the  obligation  of  the  State  in  r^ard  to  religion,  from 
the  king  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population,  down  to 
the  condemned  criminals  who  are  destined  to  rot  in  prison 
or  to  die  by  the  hands  of  justice.  Secular  education  may 
be  expedient  in  a  very  busy  age  that  requires  division  of 
labour,  but  an  atheistic  sociology  can  never  have  any  special 
fruits  that  are  not  infernal  and  accursed. 

Having,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
decided  that  the  head  of  the  State  either  never  was,  or 
should  cease  to  be,  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  theolc^ans 
of  the  duplex  Church,  after  the  Union,  had  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  setting  aside  any  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  All  they  required  to  do  was  to  set  up  an 
agitation  against  the  disagreeable  doctrine  that  they  disliked 
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and  then  vote  upon  it,  and  a  "  sufficient  number/'  say  a 
counted  majority  of  one,  as  in  the  old  Westminster 
Assembly  settlements  of  divine  truth,  "represented  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  fixed  for  ever,  or  until  another  vote, 
the  orthodoxy  or  otherwise  of  the  dogma  which  was  on 
its  trial.  That  it  was  unjust  to  misapply  money  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  definite  dogmas  of  religion,  from 
the  queen  or  the  king  or  the  nation,  did  not  appeal  to  their 
reciprocal  and  grateful  endowment  of  the  Christian  con- 
science ;  they  had  got  the  money  in  their  iron  hands  and 
chests,  and,  as  men  well  assured  of  their  joint  individual 
spiritual  insight  and  independence,  would  use  it  as  they 
might  be  inspired  to  use  it.  The  rights  of  dead  trusts  had 
no  power  over  heaven-instructed  living  voters,  such  as  they 
were.  I  am  not  to  assert  that  they  acted  without  reason  in 
their  relaxations  of  the  creed  in  the  line  at  least  of  Dr 
Donaldson's  doubts,  but  I  think  their  doctrine  of  spiritual 
independence  would  require  to  be  transferred  to  a  new 
planet  and  a  new  human  race. 

Dr  Donaldson  by  no  means  seeks  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  but 
he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  why  inspiration  should  be 
conceded  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  might  have  been 
written  by  an  atheist,  and  to  Ruth  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  even  though  Tennyson  had  stripped  off  most 
of  its  accretions  both  Christian  and  Anacreontic,  and  why 
the  whole  Apocrypha  should  be  set  aside  as  non-inspired, 
and  many  a  man  less  learned  but  equally  candid  and  acute 
will  sympathise  with  his  difficulty,  if  he  be  not  blinded  by 
faith  and  incapable  of  reflection.  The  apostle  Paul  says 
{Titus  i.  15),  "Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure";  the 
Confession,  vi.  2,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Fall  we  all 
**  became  dead  in  sin  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties 
and  parts  of  soul  and  body."  Nevertheless  the  Confession, 
i.  6,  credits  us  with  the  "  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  and  i.  5,  "  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing 
witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts."  The  testimony 
from  a  source  "  wholly  defiled  "  is  never  reliable,  but  in  this 
instance  it  is  the  best  we  can  get,  and  use  it  we  must  as 
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best  we  can.  The  apostle  Paul  directs  us  to  "prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/'  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith  leaves  us  free  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
**  Word  in  our  hearts/'  which,  in  so  far  as  available  to  us» 
is  simply  the  voice  of  God  speaking  through  the  souU 
intelligence  and  conscience  given  to  us  by  Him  to  direct 
us  to  do  what  He  has  created  us  to  do  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-creatures,  whether 
rational  or  irrational. 

We  were  not  created  in  jest  or  for  the  amusement  and 
glorification  of  a  tyrant  sitting  idle  in  a  past  eternity  and 
watching  a  dead  universe.  We  are  here  in  a  living,  grow- 
ing, chaining  universe,  in  which  there  is  progress  from  good 
to  better,  according  to  ideals  imperfectly  known  to  us,  but 
designed,  we  need  not  doubt,  to  beneficent  purposes  upon 
which  we  could  not  improve.  Our  business  here  is  to  leave 
the  world  we  know  somewhat  better  than  we  found  it 
Effort  in  well-doing  may  improve  the  state  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  it  will  certainly  advance  our  own  happiness  by 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  of  duty  discovered  and  discharged, 
and  the  belief  that  our  living  and  working  has  not  been 
entirely  in  vain. 

The  unambiguous  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  cultured 
catholic  intelligence  of  this  age  is  that  written  creeds  are 
treaties  of  peace  adjusted  by  conviction  and  by  compromise 
among  assemblies  of  seekers  after  the  essence  of  truth  ;  that 
these  creeds  neither  dispense  with  nor  forbid  that  search 
after  truth  to  which  every  intelligent  and  free  human  being 
is  impelled  by  the  prompting  of  the  soul  within  which  stamps 
individuality  and  ordains  responsibility  to  "  prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  ;  that  they  do  not  compel 
belief  in  the  impossible  or  any  other  manifest  miracle,  but 
only  belief  in  the  propositions  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
sane  mind  to  believe,  and  to  preserve  the  attitude  of  charity,, 
or  at  least  of  silence,  towards  other  dogmas  that  lie  outside 
the  range  of  human  experience  and  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  modes  of  rational  demonstration.  Every  man 
may  quite  honestly  believe  himself  to  be  a  living  miracle,, 
but  no  man  gifted  with  sane  intelligence  and  the  oscillating; 
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balance  of  reason  can  believe  that  he  has  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  to  the  extent  of  incorporating  in  his  creed  every 
dogma  that  it  is  his  selfish  interest  to  believe. 

Therefore  it  results  that  the  ultimate  breaking  strain  of 
belief  is  for  every  created  responsible  being  with  reason  and 
a  conscience  the  decisive  insuperable  test  of  the  possibility 
of  belief.  The  will  of  man  and  self-interest  may  do  a  great 
deal  in  the  acceptance  and  the  adjustment  of  matters  of 
faith  and  of  creeds  not  entirely  conventional,  but  to  believe 
the  unbelieveable  is  an  impossibility,  because  no  finite 
creature  is  capable  of  self-creation  or  self-recreation.  That 
would  be  the  miracle  of  miracles,  the  most  transcendental 
and  inconceivable  of  them  all,  and  a  usurpation  of  the  power 
of  Omnipotence.  May  Heaven  forbid !  It  has  forbidden 
most  effectually  that  the  finite  can  wield  the  power  of  the 
Infinite,  but  the  justice  that  is  infinite  as  well  as  all-wise 
can  never  condemn  the  recipients  of  imperfect  powers, 
because  in  the  honest  exercise  of  them  they  have  failed  to 
reach  perfection.  The  tares  are  not  to  be  a  holocaust  harvest 
because  they  have  not  grown  to  be  wheat.  They  each  fulfil 
their  destiny  with  all  its  compensations. 

Every  man  who  is  a  man  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in 
material  shape,  carries  in  him  his  own  inspiration,  all  that  is 
necessary  or  possible,  direct  from  God  his  Creator.  It  is  his 
guide  through  all  the  darkness  of  life,  the  measure  of  his 
responsibility,  and  the  record  of  it  in  that  adamantine  book 
of  the  recording  angel,  which  is  the  indestructible  memory 
of  the  individual  soul,  involving  happiness  or  misery,  or  a 
share  of  both,  as  the  personal  conscience  and  divine  justice 
can  determine,  until  personal  individuality  is  lost,  partially 
or  totally  in  annihilation  or  oblivion.  When  the  divine 
inspiration  is  gone  the  man  is  gone,  and  the  monster  emerges 
to  go  in  whole  or  in  part  the  way  of  all  monsters  who  sin 
without  souls  or  in  spite  of  them.  According  to  the  deed 
and  the  understood  purpose  of  the  doer  is  the  reward  or  the 
punishment,  and  from  the  punishment  divine  unerring 
justice  can  permit  of  no  escape  in  time  or  eternity, 
for  while  the  soul  lives  conscience  can  neither  sleep  nor 
die,  nor  cease  to  bear  witness  s^ainst  wrong,  nor  falter 
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in  the  just  distribution  of  the  divine  rewards  and 
penalties. 

After  setting  forth  the  complexities  and  confusions  of 
creeds,  Principal  Donaldson  has  a  chapter  pointing  to  the 
practical,  as  an  infant  of  tender  years  points  to  a  star  that 
is  thought  eligible  for  a  toy.  The  chapter  is  entitled  "  The 
Remedy.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  And  the  contents  of  it, 
taken  with  what  has  gone  before,  makes  it  as  clear  as  sun- 
light that  nothing  can  be  done.  The  Confession  of  Faith, 
'*  as  attested  and  interpreted  by  the  Word  in  our  hearts,"  or, 
according  to  more  modem  scientific  terms,  by  reason  and 
conscience,  or  as  "  it  accords  with  the  Holy  Scripture 
as  interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit" — ^that  test  of  the  true 
interpretation  Dr  Donaldson  thinks  not  easy  to  understand. 
Very  true,  but  that  is  one  of  the  merits  of  these  phrases, 
the  more  elastic  the  better  they  are.  The  individual  soul 
alone  can  clearly  comprehend  and  loyally  obey  the  religion 
that  binds  it  Narrow,  blind  bigots  may  scowl  and  curse, 
and  torture  and  bum,  and  propagate  atheism  and  hypocrisy, 
but  never  any  religion  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  God  of 
justice,  or  of  any  creature  of  His,  capable  of  believing  Him 
to  be  the  supreme  creator  and  benefactor  of  all  that  breathes 
the  breath  of  life. 

Dundee.  JOHN  CAMPBELL  SMITH. 


LA  SCIENCE  ET  L'HYPOTHESE,  par  H.  Poincari, 
Membre  de  tinstitut  Paris:  Flamtnarton.  Pp.  284. 
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[SCIENCE  AND  HYPOTHESIS,  by  H.  Poincari,  with 
a  preface  by  /.  Larmor,  D.Sc,  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London : 
Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.    Pp.  xxvii.,  244.     3^.  &/.] 

LA  VALEUR  DE  LA  SCIENCE,  par  H.  Poincari. 
Paris:  Flammarion.      Pp.  278.    3/r.  50^. 

M.  PoiNCARfi,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
is  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  mathematicians 
in  a  country  famous  for  its  mathematics.     He  published  the 
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first  of  these  volumes  in  1902,  while  the  English  translation 
and  the  second  volume  appeared  this  year.  Both  of  M. 
Poincar^'s  volumes  deal  with  one  subject,  the  logic  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  He  gives  us,  in  short,  a  fresh 
and  brilliant  discussion  of  a  very  old  problem,  that  of  the 
certainty  of  mathematics  and  the  nature  and  limits  of 
scientific  truth.  This  is,  of  course,  a  problem  the  discussion 
of  which  raises  the  most  profound  questions  of  logic,  and 
also  involves  a  considerable  knowledge  of  modem  psy- 
chology as  well  as  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  mathematics 
and  physics.  At  the  present  time,  in  our  own  country  at 
least,  few  mathematicians  and  physicists  know  enough  of 
philosophy,  and  few  philosophers  know  enough  of  mathe- 
matics, to  deal  effectively  with  the  question.  Physical 
scientists  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  remarkable 
developments  of  their  science  to  reflect  systematically  on  its 
methods  and  assumptions,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  philoso- 
phers during  the  last  century  have  turned  more  to  the 
biolc^ical  than  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  among  the  metaphysicians  to  ignore 
physics,  and  among  the  physicists  to  deride  metaphysics. 
The  physicists  have  been  content  with  their  progress  and 
somewhat  justly  contemptuous  of  the  Naturphilosophie  of 
German  idealism,  while  the  metaphysicians,  disgusted  by  the 
numerous  facile  and  ill-considered  applications  of  physical 
laws  to  the  solution  of  intellectual  and  social  problems,  have 
insisted  on  the  limitations  of  physical  science  and  the  multi- 
tude of  its  unexamined  assumptions.  But  in  recent  years 
there  have  been  many  signs  of  a  return  to  the  discussion, 
in  a  new  light,  of  problems  which  were  prominent  in  the 
period  between  Descartes  and  Darwin,  and  it  will  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if,  in  the  next  generation,  philosophers 
once  more  become  mathematicians  and  mathematicians 
philosophers. 

Meanwhile  one  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  M.  Poincar^'s 
stimulating  and  suggestive  volumes.  In  the  first  of  them 
he  discusses,  with  great  lucidity  and  much  charm  of  style,  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  geo- 
metry, mechanics,  and  physics.     In  each  of  these  sciences 
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the  same  problem  presents  itself:  Do  their  methods  and 
results  rest  ultimately  on  deduction  or  on  induction,  on 
logical  demonstration  or  on  experience  ?  We  may,  for 
instance,  with  Leibniz,  seek  to  demonstrate  that  2  +  2  =  4, 
or  we  may  generalise  the  question,  as  M.  Poincar6  does,  and 
endeavour  syllogistically  to  establish  our  right  to  add  and 
to  multiply  indefinitely ;  but  in  either  case  we  shall  find 
that,  if  our  reasoning  is  rigorous,  our  conclusion  simply  re* 
states  our  premises,  "  we  shall  always  be  brought  to  a  full 
stop — we  shall  always  come  to  an  indemonstrable  axiom, 
which  will  at  bottom  be  but  the  proposition  we  had  to 
prove  translated  into  another  language."  Induction  from 
experience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  as  useless  for  our 
purpose  as  demonstrative  deduction.  Experience  may  tell 
us  that  our  algebraic  rules  are  true  for  a  limited  series 
of  numbers ;  it  can  never  guarantee  them  for  an  indefinite 
series.  And  such  induction  as  we  use  in  the  physical 
sciences  has  always  a  measure  of  uncertainty  ;  it  can  never 
amount  to  demonstration.  In  this  particular  case  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  M.  Poincar^  finds  that  we  proceed 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  but  we  do  so,  not  by  the 
induction  of  physics,  which  is  uncertain,  but  by  mathematical 
induction  or  proof  by  recurrence.  This  is  an  exact  proof, 
because  it  rests  ultimately  on  intuition,  on  a  typical  d  priori 
synthetic  judgment.  '*  It  is  nothing  but  the  affirmation  of 
the  power  of  the  mind,  which  knows  that  it  can  conceive  the 
indefinite  repetition  of  the  same  act  when  the  act  is  once 
possible."  More  precisely,  the  axiom  on  which  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic  rest  is  this  :  ''  If  a  theorem  is  true  for  the 
number  i,  and  if  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  true  of  »  +  i, 
provided  it  is  true  of  »,  it  will  be  true  of  all  positive  int^^ers.'* 
When  we  turn  to  geometry,  however,  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  The  fundamental  axiom  of  arithmetic  is  an 
a  priori  synthetic  judgment,  because,  if  we  deny  it,  we 
make  any  science  of  arithmetic  impossible.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  axiom  is  untrue  we  cannot  even  make  a 
consistent,  though  false,  arithmetic.  But  if  we  suppose  the 
falsity  of  the  geometrical  axiom  that  only  one  parallel  can 
be  drawn  through  a  given  point  to  a  given  straight  line,  or 
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of  the  axiom  that  only  one  straight  line  can  be  drawn 
through  any  two  points,  we  can,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Lowatchewski  and  Riemann,  construct  perfectly  consistent 
non-Euclidean  geometries,  different  in  their  theorems  from 
one  another  as  well  as  from  Euclid.  The  axioms  of  geo- 
metry, then,  are  not  a  priori  synthetic  judgments.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  validity  is  not  guaranteed  by  experience, 
for  geometry  is  an  exact  science  and  experience  can  yield 
only  approximate  results,  laws  which  are  subject  to  revision 
in  the  light  of  further  experience.  Accordingly,  the  axioms 
of  geometry  are  not  demonstrable  from  higher  principles, 
they  are  not  given  a  priori^  and  they  are  not  experiential 
laws.  In  what  sense,  then,  are  they  valid?  M.  Poincar^ 
replies  that  they  are  conventions,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  definitions  in  disguise.  Riemann  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  construct  an  infinite  number  of  different  geo- 
metries, each  completely  self-consistent.  But  the  number 
of  possible  geometries  is  practically  limited  by  implicit 
postulates,  such  as  we  make,  e.g.^  when  we  determine  the 
equality  of  two  figures  by  superposition.  This  postulate 
involves  the  assumption  that  geometrical  figures  behave 
like  invariable  solids.  Now  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
rigorously  invariable  solid  ;  but  we  are  practically  interested 
in  the  solid  bodies  of  our  experience,  and  accordingly  a 
geometry,  such  as  the  Euclidean,  which  presupposes  the 
laws  of  movement  of  solids,  is  the  most  convenient  for  us. 
It  is  not  founded  on  experience ;  but  experience  guides  us 
in  choosing  it  The  question  whether  the  Euclidean  geo- 
metry is  the  true  one  is  meaningless — as  meaningless  as 
the  question  whether  the  metric  system  is  true  and  other 
measuring  systems  false.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the 
Euclidean  geometry  is  for  us  the  most  convenient  geometry, 
because  "  it  is  in  itself  the  simplest,"  and  because  "  it  agrees 
sufficiently  with  the  properties  of  natural  solids,  the  bodies 
with  which  our  limbs  and  our  eyes  have  to  do  and  out  of 
which  we  make  our  measuring  instruments." 

At  first  sight  this  may  look  like  an  adoption  of  the 
"  pragmatist "  view  of  scientific  truth,  the  view  that  the  value 
and  truth  of  scientific  conceptions  depends  entirely  on  their 
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usefulness.  But  this  is  not  M.  Poincar^'s  opinion.  He 
would  doubtless  admit  that  practical  needs  have  a  con- 
siderable part  in  stimulating  scientific  investigation ;  but  he 
insists  most  strongly  on  the  value  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
even  though  it  be  '*  useless  knowledge."  In  the  introduction 
to  the  second  volume  he  declares  that  "  the  search  for  truth 
should  be  the  end  of  our  activity :  it  is  the  sole  end  that  is 
worthy  of  it.  Doubtless  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to  try 
to  assuage  human  suffering ;  but  why  ?  Not  to  suffer  is  a 
n^ative  ideal,  and  it  would  be  more  surely  attained  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  world.  If  we  wish  more  and  more  to 
free  man  from  material  cares,  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  use  his  regained  liberty  in  the  study  and  con- 
templation of  truth."  And  in  the  same  volume  M.  Poin- 
car^  forcibly  criticises  the  "  anti-intellectualist "  opinions  of 
M.  Le  Roy,  who  holds  that  intellect  deforms  whatever  it 
touches,  and  that,  owing  to  its  incurable  powerlessness,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  other  sources  of  knowledge,  to  the 
heart,  for  instance,  to  feeling,  instinct,  or  faith.  According 
to  M.  Le  Roy,  science  is  merely  a  rule  for  action.  We  are 
powerless  to  know  anything ;  but  we  must  act,  and  we  take 
the  risk  of  laying  down  rules  of  action.  The  sum  of  these 
rules  is  science.  M.  Poincar^,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  science  has  a  real  value  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  inas- 
much as  it  enables  us  to  foresee  more  or  less  perfectly,  and 
it  can  have  no  value,  even  as  a  rule  of  action,  unless  it  gives 
us  this  foresight.  "  We  cannot  even  say  that  action  is  the 
end  of  science  ;  must  we  condemn  investigations  about 
Sirius,  on  the  ground  that  we  shall  probably  never  exert 
any  action  on  that  star  ?  In  my  opinion,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  knowledge  that  is  the  end,  and  action  the  means.  If  I 
congratulate  myself  on  industrial  development,  it  is  not  only 
because  it  furnishes  a  ready  ai^ument  for  the  advocates  of 
science,  it  is  rather  because  it  gives  to  the  scientist  faith  in 
himself,  and  also  because  it  affords  him  an  immense  field  of 
experience,  in  which  he  encounters  forces  too  huge  for  him 
to  be  able  to  manipulate  them  as  he  pleases.  Without  this 
ballast,  might  he  not  leave  the  solid  earth,  drawn  away  by 
the  mirage  of  some  new  scholasticism,  or  fall  into  despair, 
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in  the  belief  that  he  has  constructed  nothing  but  a 
dream  ?  " 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  his  insistence  on  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  science,  on  the  necessity  of  going  back  upon  its 
unconscious  assumptions,  and  on  the  large  amount  of  "  con- 
vention "  in  its  principles,  M.  Poincar6  is  far  from  maintaining 
an  agnostic,  sceptical,  or  merely  relativist  position.  Science 
does  not  move  by  alternate  constructions  and  catastrophes, 
by  the  framing  of  speculative  hypotheses,  followed  by  the 
complete  discarding  of  them :  the  history  of  science  is  not 
a  study  of  ruins.  "  The  progress  of  science  must  be  com- 
pared not  to  the  transformations  of  a  town,  in  which 
antiquated  buildings  are  ruthlessly  thrown  down  to  make 
room  for  new  constructions,  but  to  the  continuous  evolution 
of  zoological  types  which  develop  incessantly  and  end  by 
becoming  unrecognisable  to  common  sight,  but  in  which 
a  trained  eye  always  finds  traces  of  the  prior  work  of  past 
ages.  We  must  not  believe  that  out-of-date  theories  have 
been  sterile  and  vain."  Even  a  disproved  hypothesis  may 
sometimes  be  more  useful  than  a  true  one.  "  The  physicist 
who  has  had  to  renounce  one  of  his  hypotheses  ought  to 
be  full  of  joy,  for  he  has  found  an  unexpected  opportunity 
of  discovery.  His  hypothesis,  I  imagine,  had  not  been 
lightly  adopted ;  it  took  account  of  all  the  known  factors 
which  seemed  capable  of  entering  into  the  phenomenon. 
The  fact  that  the  hypothesis  is  not  verified  means  that 
there  is  something  unexpected,  unusual,  that  we  are  on 
the  track  of  the  unknown  and  the  new.  Has  the  rejected 
hypothesis,  then,  been  fruitless?  Far  from  it  We  may 
say  that  it  has  been  more  serviceable  than  a  true  hypothesis. 
Not  only  has  it  been  the  occasion  of  a  crucial  experiment ; 
but  if  the  experiment  had  been  made  by  chance,  without 
the  hypothesis,  nothing  would  have  been  drawn  from  it, 
nothing  unusual  would  have  been  seen  in  it,  we  should 
merely  have  recorded  one  more  fact  Mrithout  deducing  from 
it  the  slightest  conclusion." 

This  sound  view  of  the  nature  and  value  of  scientific 
hypothesis  enables  M.  Poincar6  to  view  with  equanimity 
the  apparent  general  dib&cle^  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  principles 
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of  mathematical  physics,  which  has  been  the  result  of  recent 
researches  in  radio-activity,  and  of  the  discovery  of  radium. 
All  the  old  principles  have  been  shakeil — the  conservation 
of  energy,  the  dissipation  or  degradation  of  energy,  the 
equality  of  action  and  reaction,  the  principle  of  relativity, 
the  conservation  of  mass,  the  principle  of  least  energy. 
This  revolution  took  place  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  that  of  the  second  of  M.  Poincar^'s  volumes,  and 
accordingly  he  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  the  second 
volume  to  the  consideration  of  it  We  must,  he  thinks, 
in  the  first  place  thoroughly  criticise  the  new  views,  and 
abandon  the  old  principles  only  after  we  have  made  a 
loyal  efibrt  to  save  them.  Supposing  this  effort  should 
fail,  which  he  does  not  believe  it  will,  we  must  rebuild 
anew.  But  this  would  not  mean  that  "science  can  do 
only  a  Penelope's  work."  Even  if  we  have  to  construct 
a  new  mechanics,  it  will  be  of  use  mainly  in  relation  to 
exceptional  phenomena,  and  the  old  principles  will  continue 
to  be  the  most  convenient  in  ordinary  practice.  Apart  fiiom 
this,  "  there  is  nothing  yet  to  show  that  the  old  principles 
will  not  emerge  from  the  conflict  victorious  and  intact'' 

The  leading  idea  of  M.  Poincar^'s  volumes  is  that  scientific 
principles  are  in  the  end  neither  true  nor  false,  but  commode^ 
suitable  or  convenient  In  this  connection  he  draws  a 
distinction  between  "laws"  and  "principles."  A  law  is 
something  sufficiently  established  by  experience,  but  still 
only  approximately  true  and  subject  to  revision.  A  prin- 
ciple is  a  proposition  rigorously  true  because  we  have 
introduced  into  it  conventions  which  make  it  so.  Every 
particular  scientific  law  may  be  broken  up  into  a  principle 
and  a  law,  in  this  sense  of  the  words.  But  no  science 
can  consist  entirely  of  principles:  however  far  we  carry 
our  generalisations,  there  must  always  remain  laws,  approxi- 
mate truths  resting  on  experience.  This,  of  course,  is  simply 
putting  in  another  form  the  contention  that  science  cannot 
be  purely  deductive,  analytic,  nominalist,  but  that  it  must 
always  retain  an  inductive,  synthetic,  realist  element  We 
can  hardly,  however,  take  this  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject     Must   not    M.    Poincar^   himself  turn  back  and 
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examine  a  great  unconscious  assumption  which  he  seems 
to  make,  the  assumption  of  an  ultimate  division  between 
the  analytic  and  the  synthetic,  the  deductive  and  the 
inductive?  He  gives  us  invaluable  help  in  understanding 
the  full  significance  of  the  problem  as  to  the  relation  of 
these  two  elements  in  our  thinking,  and  he  compels  us 
to  face  the  difficulties  of  solving  it  And  yet  he  hardly 
touches  the  problem  itself.  His  tendency  is  to  assume 
that  there  is  an  ultimate  division  between  the  analytic 
and  the  synthetic,  the  universal  and  the  particular ;  but 
much  that  he  says  points  in  an  opposite  direction.  Take, 
for  instance,  his  statement  that  "  there  is  no  precise  frontier 
between  the  crude  fact  and  the  scientific  fact ;  we  can 
only  say  that  one  statement  of  fact  is  more  crude^  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  scientific  than  another."  That  can 
only  mean  that  the  distinction  between  the  particular  and 
the  universal,  between  "law"  and  "principle,"  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  It  is  here  that  the 
Ic^cian  must  inevitably  find  M.  Poincar6's  work  unsatis- 
factory, though  he  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him  for  the 
light  which  his  brilliant  investigation  throws  on  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  this  most  profound  l(^cal  and  meta- 
physical problem. 

I  have  been  able  to  touch  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
intensely  interesting  questions  with  which  these  volumes 
deal,  leaving  unmentioned  the  illuminating  discussions  on 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  notion  of  space,  its  relativity 
and  its  three  dimensions,  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  the 
theories  of  modem  physics,  and  the  meaning  of  objectivity, 
to  any  one  of  which  a  notice  as  long  as  this  review  might 
have  been  given.  For  these  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  volumes  in  the  original  French,  as  the  translation, 
though  excellent  in  many  respects,  is  too  often  misleading 
and  incorrect.  But  as  an  instance  of  the  general  spirit 
of  the  author,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  striking 
words  with  which  he  closes  his  second  volume  :  "  What- 
ever is  not  thought,  is  pure  nothingness;  since  we  can 
think  only  thought,  and  sdl  the  words  at  our  disposal  for 
speaking  of  things  express  only  thoughts.      To   say  that 
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there  is  anything  but  thought  is  thus  a  statement  which 
can  have  no  meaning.  And  yet — strange  contradiction 
for  those  who  believe  in  time — geological  history  shows 
us  that  life  is  only  a  short  episode  between  two  eternities 
of  death,  and  that,  in  this  episode  itself,  conscious  thought 
has  lasted  and  shall  last  only  for  a  moment  Thought  is 
only  a  gleam  in  the  middle  of  a  long  night  But  this 
gleam  is  everything."  R.  Latta. 

University  of  Glasgow, 
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Philosophy,  by  Raymond  St  James  Perrtn.  Pp.  308. 
London :   Williams  &  Norgate.    6s. 

In  this  volume  Mr  Perrin  has  set  himself  a  very  hard  task. 
He  is  convinced  that  motion  is  the  ultimate  reality,  and  he 
attempts  to  prove  this  by  a  statement  and  criticism  of  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy  from  Thales  up  to  modem 
times.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  very  tenuous  thread  by 
which  he  seeks  to  find  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  proves 
quite  inadequate.  The  criticisms  and  estimates  which  it 
leads  him  to  pronounce  are  of  a  very  external  and  unillu* 
minating  character.  He  falls,  indeed,  between  two  stools» 
failing  to  establish  his  thesis  in  any  sufficient  manner,  and 
giving  a  history  of  philosophy  which  is  much  too  frag- 
mentary and  personal  to  be  of  real  value.  The  following 
sentences  are  fair  samples  of  the  kind  of  criticism  in  which 
the  volume  abounds.  "  Had  Plato  known  of  the  discoveries 
of  cellular  psychology  which  correlate  psychical  and  physical 
life,  he  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  recognising  motion 
as  the  ultimate  of  both  mind  and  matter"  (p.  54).  "In 
affirming  that  the  principles  of  reason  transcend  experience, 
Kant  evidently  did  not  consider  that  experience  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  impersonal,  that  is  to  say,  back  through 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  organism  and  environment 
to  inorganic  nature  from  which  the  individual  has  been 
evolved"  (p.  159).  Frequently,  too,  Mr  Perrin  is  guilty  of 
unpardonable  inaccuracy.  The  assertion,  for  instance,  that 
*'  the  profundity  of  Anaximenes'  thought  is  attested  by  his 
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attempt  to  evolve  consciousness  from  nature"  (p.  6),  indi- 
cates complete  misunderstanding  of  the  Pre-Socratic  attitude. 
According  to  Mr  Perrin,  philosophy  has  at  last  come  to 
fruition  in  the  systems  of  Spencer  and  George  Henry 
Lewes,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  their  exposition.  By  rejection  of  their 
agnosticism  he  reaches  his  own  position  that  all  is  motion. 
Though  this  second  part  is  less  fragmentary,  it  is  hardly 
satisfactory  as  systematic  exposition. 

Spite  of  Mr  Perrin's  profession  of  reaching  his  philosophy 
as  the  outcome  of  all  previous  speculation,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  connecting  it  in  any  essential  manner  with  either 
the  idealist  or  the  sceptical  philosophies.  He  is,  indeed, 
completely  out  of  touch  with  both  these  contrasted  schools 
of  thought.  Hume  he  dismisses  in  a  page  and  a  half  with 
the  off-hand  criticism  that  ''if  consciousness  is  a  form  of 
motion,  faith  in  the  validity  of  knowledge  is  another  name 
for  trust  in  the  order  of  Nature"  (p.  152).  And  as  Mr 
Perrin  thus  fails  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  raised  by  the 
sceptics,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  regard  speculative 
idealism,  which  is  largely  propounded  as  an  answer  to  them, 
as  merely  a  roundabout  road  to  conclusions  which  are 
obviously  false.  His  own  philosophical  views  rest  on  the 
traditional  arguments  of  ordinary  materialism.  The 
evolutional  philosophy  of  Spencer  and  Lewes,  as  amended 
by  him,  restates  these  arguments  in  modem  scientific  terms, 
but  without  essential  modification  or  addition. 

Glasgow.  Norman  Smith. 


PHILOSOPHICAl^  STUDIES,  by  Dmid  G.  Ritchie, 
LL.D.<i  sometime  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  Robert  Latta,  D.Phil.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  London :  Macmillan  & 
Co.    Pp.  ix.,  355.     lOi".  nett. 

The   greater   part  of  this  volume  may  perhaps    best   be 
described  as   a   philosophical    Commonplace   Book.     The 
remainder  consists  of  three  long  essays  on  the  relations  of 
2  A 
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Logic  to  Psychology,  of  Metaphysics  to  Epistemology, 
and  of  the  One  to  the  Many.  The  editor  has,  in  addition, 
contributed  a  memoir  partly  biographical,  partly  philoso- 
phical— the  latter  being  a  connected  account  of  Ritchie's 
philosophical  attitude  and  of  the  ideas  on  which  he  chiefly 
laid  stress. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  volume 
will,  for  most  readers,  lie  in  the  three  sections  entitled 
"  Cogitatio  Metaphysica,"  "  Confessio  Fidei,"  and  "  Moral 
Philosophy."  The  three  essays  above  spoken  of  have 
appeared  before  in  philosophical  magazines.  The  series  of 
reflections  collected  under  the  sections  just  named  are  from 
hitherto  unpublished  MS.,  with  the  exception  of  the  discussion 
of  Psycho-physical  Parallelism,  pp.  95  fil  These  are  in  the 
main  no  more  than  jottings  on  philosophical  topics  put 
down  at  different  times,  and  without  much  reference  to  any 
plan  or  system.  All  Ritchie's  work  might  be  said  to  have 
been  topical  in  character,  and  here  we  have  the  same  type 
of  thinking,  presented  in  smaller  fragments.  Two  of  these 
sections  are  dated,  the  '^Cc^itatio"  belonging  to  1902,  the 
"  Confessio  "  to  1885,  and  of  the  three  probably  the  "  Cogi- 
tatio  "  will  be  looked  upon  as  containing  the  thought  which 
is  at  once  best  formulated  and  most  impersonal.  All  of 
them  reveal  a  restlessly  active  intellect,  eager  to  the  degree 
of  passion  in  its  pursuit  of  ultimate  principles,  enthusiastic 
in  its  belief  in  the  ideal  interests  of  mankind,  and  ever  seek- 
ing with  almost  apostolic  fervour  to  reconcile  the  unlovely 
but  victorious  self-assertion  of  the  new  thought  of  a  chang- 
ing time  with  the  revered  traditions  of  an  ancient  faith. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  more  recent  philosophical 
thinking  will  find  much  that  can  be  described  as  any- 
thing more  than  familiar  doctrine  very  freshly  put  and 
very  vigorously  stated.  Ritchie  was,  if  one  may  use  the 
expression,  a  sound  idealist,  and  his  reflection  runs  always 
on  idealistic  lines,  whether  it  starts  from  conviction  and 
proceeds  to  reasoned  statement  or  vice  versd.  His 
Idealism  is,  however,  not  simply  a  doctrine ;  it  is  a 
creed  as  well ;  a  principle  to  be  fearlessly  tested  and 
acted  upon,  and   not  to   be  held   for  merely  spectacular 
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purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
for  Ritchie  Idealism  supplied  merely  a  few  abstract  points 
of  view,  which  served  alternately  as  intellectual  halting- 
places  for  the  mind»  and  as  secure  defences  from  the 
assaults  of  Scepticism  and  Naturalism.  His  unwearied  em- 
phasis on  validity  in  logical  analysis,  his  conception  of  purely 
formal  a  priori  principles  in  knowledge  and  morality,  his 
use  of  the  idea  of  self-consciousness  as  the  ground  of  ex- 
perience, and  again  even  the  conception  of  the  systematic 
unity  of  experience — all  these  are  grasped  in  their  most 
abstract  form,  and  in  that  form  are  vigorously,  and,  one 
cannot  but  agree,  successfully  defended.  But  one  feels 
that  in  that  abstract  form  they  are  little  better  than  dark 
lanterns,  very  valuable  for  detective  purposes  in  the  interests 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  truth,  but  not  for  illuminating 
large  tracts  of  concrete  experience.  This  comes  out  more 
clearly  when  we  take  account  of  another  very  important 
aspect  of  Ritchie's  reflection.  He  had  a  very  strong  in- 
terest in  natural  science — especially  biology — ^and  in  history, 
and  was  ever  laying  stress  on  the  appeal  to  details  of  fact 
in  time  and  space.  The  point  of  view  here  is  quite  distinct 
from  Idealism,  and  may  be  roughly  spoken  of  as  Naturalism. 
Yet  these  two.  Idealism  and  Naturalism,  somehow  deal  with 
the  same  realities.  To  defend  both  Ritchie  pointed  out  that 
we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  reality  looked  at  in  its 
truth,  its  inner  meaning,  and  reality  looked  at  as  histori- 
cally appearing  in  time,  and  so  having  an  origin.  With 
drawing  this,  in  itself  sound,  distinction  between  origin  and 
validity  Ritchie  was  content  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
supplies  merely  a  point  of  view  to  distinguish,  not  a  prin- 
ciple to  connect,  the  respective  deliverances  of  those  two 
methods  of  treating  what  he  accepted  as  the  same  reality. 
Moreover  the  strong  emphasis  laid  by  Ritchie  on  that  dis- 
tinction seemed  to  lead  him  at  times  to  a  position  very 
diflicult  to  sustain — a  divorce  between  truth  and  fact  It 
seems  clear  that  validities  are  particular  valid  truths,  which 
as  true  are  all  necessary,  but  qu5L  particular  are  in  their  very 
nature  subject  to  change.  Truth  is  not  simply  on  one  side 
and  all  fact  on  the  other.     And  when  Ritchie  does  face  the 
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reconciliation,  he,  in  more  than  one  case,  sinks  the  difference 
altogether.  For  he  asks  now  and  again,  '*  What  is  a  fact  ?  " 
A  fact, he  replies, is  a  "fossil  theory"  (p.  264).  What,  then, 
comes  of  the  distinction  between  vtdidity^  which  applies  to 
truth,  to  theory,  to  knowledge,  and  origin^  which  applies  to 
**  facts  "  in  time  and  space  ?  The  difficulty  here  indicated 
is  of  course  still  greater  when  we  put  aside  nature  and 
history,  where  indeed  the  distinction  between  what  they 
present  and  the  truth  about  them  appears  immediate  and 
obvious,  and  take  such  a  case  as  mathematical  "truth*' 
and  mathematical  "fact" 

In  the  same  way  we  might  indicate  the  highly  abstract 
interpretation  he  gives  of  A  priori  principles  in  knowledge 
and  morality,  or  again  of  self-consciousness.  But  enough 
has  perhaps  been  said  to  bring  out  the  main  point  here 
insisted  upon.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Ritchie  was  facing  a  very  difficult  problem  with  unusual 
candour  and  courage  when  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
and  yet  to  hold  together  the  divergent  positions  of  Idealism 
and  Naturalism.  It  is  not  a  problem  which  the  Idealist  can 
really  shirk  in  the  interests  of  morality,  knowledge,  or 
religion.  And  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  discussion  of  it 
which  is  as  yet  altogether  satisfactory.  Pure  Idealism,  as 
well  as  pure  Naturalism,  tends  to  destroy  the  real  distinction 
altogether,  and  such  a  solution  as  that  proposed  by 
"  Humanism  "  can  hardly  be  said  to  do  full  justice  to  either 
side  of  the  case. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  sphere  of  ethical  and  political  dis- 
cussion that  Ritchie  felt  most  at  home  and  was  most 
keenly  alert.  Here,  at  any  rate,  one  feels  more  willing  to 
follow  him  and  believe  in  him.  His  criticisms  are  unusually 
happy,  and  his  insight  very  clear.  His  strong  human 
sympathy  for  the  struggle  la  the  life  of  modem  society,  and 
his  great  belief  in  the  future  of  the  liberating  forces  at 
present  at  work  there,  gave  his  utterances  on  the  subject 
a  ring  of  intensity  and  high  seriousness  which  compel  some- 
thing much  more  than  the  respectful  attention  which  the 
weight  of  learning  behind  his  statements  would  in  any  case 
entitle  him  to  claim.     His  view  of  human  good  was  primarily 
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determined  by  the  Greek  conception  of  the  State ;  his  theory 
was  checked  by  his  close  study  of  historical  institutions ; 
while  his  interpretation  was  largely  guided  by  the  biological 
idea  of  the  oi^anic  unity  of  society.  These  three  influences 
combined  to  make  him  a  Socialistic  Intellectual  with  a  strong 
faith  in  the  importance  of  traditional  institutions.  And 
these  too  gave  him  the  passion  of  the  social  reformer,  and 
made  him  the  critic  of  social  change.  For  him  the  clue  to 
moral  order  and  goodness  lies  in  the  close  and  conscious 
unity  of  the  members  of  society  as  members  of  a  whole. 
That  supreme  whole  is  the  State  as  an  ethical  idea.  But 
while  grasping  all  the  conceptions  very  firmly,  more  par- 
ticularly the  conception  of  society  as  an  ethical  whole, 
Ritchie  shows  a  curious  hesitation  in  accepting  the  lexical 
issue.  On  the  one  hand  he  will  not  strictly  hold  to  the 
necessity  of  the  finitude  of  the  State  idea,  and  hovers 
between  adopting  as  the  supreme  social  whole  a  specific 
nation-state  and  a  state  including  all  "  humanity."  On  the 
other  hand,  while  insisting  strongly  on  the  social  whole 
as  giving  all  the  moral  completeness  the  individual  requires, 
he  yet  repeatedly  asserts  with  .painful  emphasis  the  inherent 
insufficiency  of  society  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  indi- 
vidual, especially  the  highest  individual,  for  the  full  sympathy 
life  demands.  In  both  cases  the  result  he  arrives  at  stands 
insecure  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  due  to 
the  essentially  abstract  '^  intellectualistic "  view  of  social 
good.  Society  is  not  an  attempt  to  solve  a  logical  puzzle 
r^arding  the  relation  of  self-contained  individual  units.  It 
is  the  result  achieved  in  the  specification  and  co-ordination  of 
function  exercised  in  the  attainment  of  what  Ritchie  himself 
looks  on  as  the  ideal — human  freedom  of  spirit.  The  second 
point  named — the  unsatisfying  character  of  society  for  the 
best  minds — appears  to  Ritchie  in  an  unusual  form.  It  is 
what  he  calls  the  loneliness  of  the  individual.  "  This  isola- 
tion of  the  individual,"  he  cries,  "  is  something  terrible  "  (p. 
249)  :  "  this  dreadful  isolation  of  soul,"  in  virtue  of  which  in 
action  ''  we  are  sundered  from  one  another,  shut  up  in  our 
wretched  selves,  isolated,  lonely " ;  and  though  we  "  are 
linked  in  a  thousand  ways  to  others,  yet  we  feel  our  loneli- 
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ness  perhaps  all  the  more,  because  we  are  thus  made  conscious 
of  an  ideal  of  communion  from  which  we  have  fallen  away " 
(p.  252).  The  same  thought  repeatedly  occurs  in  think- 
ing of  ethical  problems.  Apparently  he  does  not  refer 
simply  to  the  philosopher  who  has  to  go  to  the  ''wilder- 
ness "  or  the  "  mountain  top "  "  alone " ;  it  applies  to  all 
individuals  who  can  think  and  feel  intensely.  The  glaring 
inconsistency  between  this  and  the  value  of  social  life,  on 
which  he  insists  theoretically  and  practically,  is  obvious. 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  here  a  pathetic  self- 
revelation  of  an  "  ungluckliches  Bewusstsein."  No  doubt  this 
sense  of  loneliness  is  a  real  stage  of  experience,  and  is  one 
that  every  sincere  mind  has  to  pass  through  in  the  course  of 
its  development ;  and  no  one  has  properly  lived  who  has  not 
felt  it  keenly.  But  it  is  primarily  incident  to  the  early 
stages  of  moral  growth.  Had  this  been  emphasised  very 
early  in  Ritchie's  career,  one  could  have  r^arded  it  with 
sympathetic  sadness.  But  it  was  expressed  most  strongly 
in  1885,  when  Ritchie  had  secured  the  natural  condition  of 
self-expansion  and  the  normal  basis  of  concrete  citizenships- 
family  life,  and  when,  moreover,  "  isolation  "  was  made  still 
less  possible  by  his  sharing  intimately  the  society  of  his  own 
intellectual  equals  at  Oxford.  One  is  compelled  to  think 
that  Ritchie's  view  must  have  arisen  either  from  intellectual 
self-sophistication  or  from  some  pathetic  self-alienation. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  third  possibility ;  but  no  one  who 
knew  Ritchie's  deferential  modesty  of  spirit  would  ever 
venture  to  attribute  to  him  the  vices  of  the  intellectual  life. 
In  any  case  one  had  best  regard  this  "isolation"  as  a 
temperamental  excrescence  in  his  mental  history,  not  a 
constituent  part  of  his  intellectual  outlook. 

On  Religion  and  Immortality  his  views  are  not  developed 
with*  any  satisfactory  fulness  sufficient  to  justify  comment 
He  emphasises,  as  one  might  expect,  primarily,  the  social 
significance  of  religion,  the  idea  of  ''communion  "  (p.  252), 
and  with  this  lays  stress  on  the  factor  of  cult  and  ritual, 
leaving  the  intellect  untrammelled  by  dogmatic  formulas. 
His  opposition  to  formula  and  subscription  would  make  him 
a  dangerous  churchman  anywhere  ;  but,  like  every  recon- 
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verted  "  intellectual/'  he  easily  acquired  the  instincts  which  go 
to  make  a  very  good  Catholic  ever)rwhere. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  what  seems 
a  singular  misinterpretation  of  Tennyson's  lines  in  defence 
of  Immortality,  on  p.  309. 

Altogether  one  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  this  volume  of 
extracts  from  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
strenuous  students  of  philosophy  in  recent  years.  While  in 
themselves  they  would  never  have  been  regarded  by  their  author 
as  final,  they  awake  and  sustain  and  refresh  one's  thinking  ; 
and  that  is,  after  all,  a  supreme  function  of  a  teacher — 
which  Ritchie,  outside  and  inside  his  class-room,  always 
was. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  editor  has  done  his 
part  with  characteristic  care  and  judgment,  and  has  put 
both  those  who  knew  Ritchie  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him  under  a  debt  of  obligation  to  himself. 

J.  B.  Baillie. 

Aberdeen. 

DAS  DRITTE  REICH ;  ein  Versuch  tiber  die  Grund- 
lagen  individueller  Kultur,  van  Martin  Wust.  Wien  : 
BraumuUer,  1905.     8w.     Pp,  viL,  230. 

Man's  supreme  desire,  according  to  Wust,  is  for  happiness. 
He  cannot  find  this  in  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  for  these 
are  neither  unalloyed  nor  permanent  The  second  kingdom 
which  the  imagination  of  man  created  beyond  this  present 
world  is  uncertain,  and  its  attainment  conditional  on  obe- 
dience to  a  law.  Where  there  is  uncertainty  and  fear  of 
failure,  happiness  cannot  be  complete.  Accordingly  Wust 
sets  out  to  find  the  third  kingdom,  "  the  happiness  which  is 
without  fear,  the  desire  which  carries  with  it  the  certainty 
of  fulfilment"  After  a  rather  wearisome  discussion  it  turns 
out  that  this  lies  in  self-control,  guidance  of  the  inner  world 
of  consciousness  and  feeling  by  the  exercise  of  intellect  and 
will,  in  an  adjustment  of  feeling  to  knowledge.  That 
religion  gives  a  similar  happiness  he  does  not  deny,  but  it 
does   so   by  an    adjustment   of  thought   to   feeling,  by  a 
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renunciation  of  intellect  and  knowledge  in  favour  of  un- 
questioning belief.  The  idea  of  God,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
believed  in,  becomes  a  "  fixed  idea,"  which  renders  a  man 
impervious  to  argument  and  frees  him  from  any  doubt 
which  could  cause  disharmony  in  his  inner  life.  "  Blessed 
are  the  spiritually  poor,"  says  Wust,  for  they  can  attain 
happiness  in  this  way  much  more  easily  than  those  who,  like 
himself,  are  unfortunately  more  highly  gifted. 

The  course  of  the  ai^ument  is  as  follows.  First,  there  is 
no  personal  God.  This,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  is  Herr 
Wust's  "  fixed  idea."  He  disposes  of  belief  in  such  a  Being, 
and  of  Christianity  along  with  it,  in  some  eleven  pages. 
Unfortunately  it  is  a  very  popular,  superficial  form  of  the 
doctrine  with  which  he  deals  ;  but  having  disposed  of  it  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  feels  justified  in  riding  the  high 
horse  of  enlightenment  thenceforward.  Secondly,  Material- 
ism, as  expounded  by  Haeckel,  leaves  the  real  "  riddle  of 
the  universe  "  untouched.  The  close  relation  of  conscious- 
ness to  material  organism  is  admitted  as  proved,  but  to  say 
that  physiological  action  produces  thought  is  to  use  words 
without  meaning.  "The  spatial  cannot  produce  the  non- 
spatial."  In  place  of  this  causal  relation,  Wust  affirms  the 
identity  of  physiological  activity  and  consciousness  (without, 
however,  attempting  to  deal  with  the  metaphysical  problem 
which  underlies  such  a  statement).  He  goes  further  and 
holds  that  all  motion  of  matter,  even  of  what  we  call 
inanimate  matter,  is  accompanied  by  consciousness  in  some 
degree,  however  low.  Consciousness  and  will  are  associated 
with  the  substance  of  the  universe  from  the  beginning. 
The  movement  of  the  universal  substance  is  towards  self- 
knowledge  and  inner  harmony  of  motion,  and  it  is  directed, 
not  teleologically,  but  empiricailly  towards  types  and  forms  of 
which  it  only  gradually  becomes  conscious  in  experience  by 
a  process  of  selection.  Its  self-knowledge  appears  in  the 
most  developed  form  in  man.  (We  feel  some  incongruity 
in  the  use  of  "  it "  in  the  above,  but  in  deference  to  Wust  we 
must  use  the  impersonal  pronoun.)  To  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  man  is  lord  of  his  world  ;  and  we  have  next  a 
discussion  of  the  hindrances    to    the    independent   use   of 
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intellect  in  which  that  lordship  consists.  Here  the  State, 
with  its  tendency  to  subject  the  individual  to  the  community, 
ethics  in  the  form  of  authoritative  moral  codes,  present-day 
education,  and  the  disposition  to  belief  inculcated  by  the 
Church,  all  come  in  for  hard  blows,  which  occasionally  are 
well-directed.  Then  we  have  a  physiological  section,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  explain  how  by  thorough  knowledge 
and  the  exercise  of  will  we  can  control  the  impressions 
which  reach  us  from  without,  and  our  reaction  upon  them, 
and  so  reach  the  reconcilement  in  ourselves  which  is  the 
essence  of  blessedness.  Lastly,  we  have  a  section  on 
**  Christ  the  Man,"  in  which  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the  first  of 
the  new  race,  an  example  which  proves  that  such  blessed- 
ness as  lies  in  the  rule  of  intellect  and  will  is  possible  to 
man.  "  The  new  Gospel  runs :  Become  like  Christ,  be 
conscious  that  your  consciousness  and  will  represent  the 
highest  in  nature." 

The  book  is  a  provoking  one.  Had  it  been  compressed 
into  half  its  length  it  might  have  been  refreshing  to  read. 
With  the  position  which  it  outlines  we  could  have  much 
sympathy,  but  as  presented  by  Herr  Wust  it  is  barren  and 
mechanical.  We  have  too  much  the  impression  that  after 
all  his  promises  of  pointing  out  the  way  to  blessedness,  he 
leaves  us  sitting  on  a  sandbank  with  the  tide  all  round  us, 
earnestly  advising  us  meanwhile  to  preserve  our  equanimity. 
While  blessedness  is  essentially  such  a  reconcilement  in 
man's  own  nature  as  Herr  Wust  insists  on,  this  reconcile- 
ment is  not  possible  without  the  recognition  of  a  more 
living  relationship  between  man  and  the  universe,  and  a 
much  less  mechanical  conception  of  what  that  universe  is, 
than  is  here  indicated ;  and  the  religious  terms  of  which 
Wust  has  such  a  horror,  God  and  Sonship  to  God,  express 
this  much  better.  RiCHARD  Bell. 

Burntisland. 
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IMPORTANT  ARTICLES  IN  MAGAZINES 

HIBBERT    JOURNAL.      October   1905.      Is  the  Moral 
Supremacy  of  Christendom  in  Danger? 

This  is  the  question  raised  by  the  Editor  in  a  striking 
article  in  the  October  number.  For  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  the  development  of  Christianity  has  been 
but  little  affected  by  outside  influences,  but  the  rise  of 
Japan,  which  is  "the  most  important  event  in  religious 
history  since  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,"  has  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  type  of  character  which  challenges  the  moral 
supremacy  of  Christendom.  The  Christian  ideal  may  be 
unsurpassed,  but  the  failure  of  the  West  to  justify  that  ideal, 
both  in  national  and  private  life,  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  confidence  of  Christendom  in  its  own  moral  superiority 
to  be  rudely  shaken,  and  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  qualities  with  which  Japan  has  won  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  Amongst  the  influences  which  have  made 
Japanese  character  what  it  is  are — (i)  Religion,  which,  so 
far  from  crippling  individual  endeavour,  as  we  might  have 
expected  Buddhism  to  do,  has  checked  the  operation  of 
personal  selfishness  ;  (2)  education,  which  in  Japan  has  an 
ethical  aim,  and  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  moral  ideal ;  and 
(3)  art,  which,  entering  as  an  active  force  into  the  daily  life 
of  the  whole  nation,  has  banished  the  spirit  of  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  made  the  Japanese  a  better  man  all 
round.  The  hope  is  that  the  West  may  take  a  lesson  from 
the  East,  and  that  the  result  may  be  a  union  between  the 
forces  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism  for  the  uplifting  of 
mankind. 

Mauchline.  J.  M. 

THE    JOURNAL    OF    BIBLICAL    LITERATURE. 

1905,  Part  I. 

The  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  of  fesus  in  relation  to  the  Gospel- 
making  Movement  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries. 
Clyde  W.  Votaw.  Mr  Votaw,  known  as  the  writer  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Bible 
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Dictionary^  here  attempts,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  facts 
supplied  by  the  two  (or  three)  sets  of  newly  discovered 
Sayings,  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Gospel-writing  in  the 
early  Church.  These  sayings,  he  holds,  are  not  derived  from 
the  four  Canonical  Gospels,  but  parallel  to  them,  nor  are  they 
to  be  connected  with  the  later  Gospels  of  the  Egy tians  or  of 
the  Hebrews.  They  contain  genuine  tradition  of  sayings  of 
Jesus  in  a  collection  parallel  to  that  of  the  four.  They 
were  put  together,  in  a  Jewish  Christian  Church,  a  little 
before  or  after  100  A.D.  These  are  the  facts  which 
Mr  Votaw  considers  proved  and  on  which  he  builds.  The 
Sayings  were  not  the  earliest  collection  of  the  kind — that  of 
Matthew,  of  which  Papias  tells  us  preceded  this  one  by  half 
a  century,  but  was  put  out  of  sight  by  the  great  works  of  the 
canonical  Evangelists.  But  the  appearance  of  the  four 
books  which  the  Church  valued  above  all  other  Gospels, 
did  not  mark  the  end,  as  it  had  not  been  the  beginning, 
of  the  movement  of  Gospel-making.  This  the  Oxyrhynchus 
papyri  are  held  to  prove.  Gospels  continued  to  be  pro- 
duced— the  name  may  quite  properly  be  used  of  collections 
of  matter  about  Jesus  meant  to  be  used  at  Christian  meet- 
ings— in  different  places  and  in  different  ways.  The 
paper  is  very  clear  and  able,  and  points  to  a  fruitful  line 
of  discussion  of  the  newly  discovered  sayings. 

A.  M. 

THE  EXPOSITOR.     October  1905. 

Dr  Garvie,  in  a  careful  study  of  "The  Limitations  of 
Christ's  Knowledge,"  admits,  in  reference  to  John  vi.  64 : 
"Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  who  it  was  that 
should  betray  Him,"  that  "if  the  words  mean  that  from 
the  choice  of  Judas  Jesus  had  this  knowledge,  moral 
interests  compel  us  to  reject  what  is  but  the  Evangelist's 
inference  from  the  knowledge  Jesus  afterwards  displayed," 
while,  in  regard  to  the  eschatological  predictions,  he  also 
allows  "  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  reports  of  the  Evan- 
gelists have  been  coloured  by  contemporary  events."  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  continues  his  elaborate  investigations  into 
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the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Iconium,  researches  which 
have  an  extremely  remote  connection  with  the  exposition  of 
the  New  Testament  The  sole  Old  Testament  article  is  on 
"  Manasseh's  Jerusalem,"  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith.  He  traces 
the  growth,  of  prestige  which  accrued  to  the  Temple  from 
the  deliverance  of  701  (and  of  690?),  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  the  cult  of  the  host  of  heaven  during  Manasseh's 
long,  obscure  reign,  and — among  other  factors — the  change, 
due  to  Assyrian  influence,  of  the  New  Year  from  autumn  to 
spring.  The  last-named  feature,  in  opposition  to  Marti  and 
others,  Dr  Smith  regards  as  pre-Exilic  (cf  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  22  ; 
xli.  i).  During  Manasseh's  reign,  he  points  out  also,  Jeru- 
salem increased  greatly  in  populousness  and  commercial 
prosperity,  owing  to  her  comparative  freedom  from  the 
Assyrian  raids  which  harried  the  neighbouring  lands. 
Dundonald.  J.  M. 

THE    CHURCH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW.      OctoUr 
1905. 

This  number  opens  with  the  first  instalment  of  an  article  on 
"  Liberal  Theology,"  in  which  the  orthodox  position  is  main- 
tained, as  against  the  Ritschlian  and  other  modem  inter- 
pretations. It  is  argued  that  the  conception  of  miracle  is 
philosophically  tenable,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  Apart  from  the  miracle  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union  there  would  be  no  guarantee  for  the  objective  validity 
of  that  world  of  moral  ideals  which  is  apprehended  by  faith. 
"  Our  Lord,  in  virtue  of  His  unique  nature  and  position, 
uniquely  discloses  the  nature  of  the  Ultimate  Reality,  and 
places  man  in  uniquely  helpful  relation  thereto.  This  con- 
stitutes His  religious  value,  and  makes  His  nature  and  work 
permanently  fundamental  to  the  Christian  religion."  The 
article  is  valuable  as  a  defence  of  the  traditional  creed  by  a 
singularly  acute  and  able  thinker.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  he  has  imperfectly  grasped  the  Ritschlian  conception  of 
faith  as  the  true  organ  of  religious  knowledge,  and  much  of 
his  criticism  would  therefore  be  disallowed  by  the  opponents 
whom  he  has  in  view. 
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The  article  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  which  two  instal- 
ments have  already  appeared,  is  concluded  in  this  number. 
The  writer  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  divergences 
between  the  two  records  are  comparatively  slight,  and  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  when  the  same  material  was 
treated  independently  by  minds  of  a  different  cast  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  while  the  article  is  well  informed  and 
suggestive,  it  fails  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  real 
difficulties.  The  Logos  doctrine,  for  instance,  is  regarded  as 
purely  biblical,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  determine  its 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  as  a  whole. 

E.  F.  S. 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

October  I9OS — Principal  Forsyth  writes  on  "Some 
Christian  Aspects  of  Evolution."  After  the  Ritschlian 
fashion  he  emphasises  the  distinction  between  the  causal- 
mechanical  point  of  view  and  the  teleological.  Scientific 
evolution  with  its  categories  cannot  explain  the  whence  or 
whither  of  things.  In  the  historic  Christ  and  His  kingdom 
we  read  the  true  meaning  and  the  final  end  of  human  de- 
velopment. It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  Dr  Forsyth 
succeeds  better  in  distinguishing  than  in  connecting  the 
scientific  and  historic  spheres. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Peake  traverses  familiar  ground  in  an  article 
on  "  The  Fourth  Gospel."  But,  as  one  would  expect,  his 
discussion  is  very  well  informed,  and  his  attitude  is  temperate. 
He  cannot,  he  tells  us,  "  share  the  confidence  of  extremists 
on  one  side  or  the  other  " ;  but  he  definitely  inclines  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  authorship.  On  a  matter  like  this  it  is 
difficult  to  be  perfectly  unprejudiced  ;  to  our  mind,  however. 
Prof.  Peake  makes  rather  much  of  the  external  evidence,  and 
minimises,  though  he  does  ^ot  ignore,  the  grave  difficulties 
raised  by  the  internal  character  of  the  Gospel  itself  He 
thinks  that  "  the  apologetic  and  lai^ely  polemical  purpose  of 
the  Gospel  accounts  for  much  that  strikes  us  as  peculiar." 

G.  G. 
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COMMENTATL  Secanda  edieione.  Roma:  Federico 
Pustet,  1905.  I  SALMI  MESSIANICI.  Extrait  de 
la  "  Revue  Biblique^'  avril  1903.  Paris :  Victor  Lecoffre, 
IL  SALTERIO  DAVIDICO.  Estratto  dagli  '^Siudi 
Religiosir  Firenze :  Biblioteca  scientifica^religiosaj  1905. 
STORIA  DEI  SALMI  E  DELU  IDEA  MESSI- 
ANICA.  Estratto  dagli  '' Studi  Religiosir  Firenze: 
B.  It  sc.'relig.y  1904.  All  these  works  by  Salvatore 
Minocchu 

SiGNOR  MiNOCCHi  is  one  of  a  band  of  students  who  seek 
to  combine  devoutness  and  orthodoxy  with  the  free  philo- 
logical and  historical  study  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
In  France,  M.  Condamin,  though  starting  later,  and  not  yet 
fully  known  by  publications,  seems  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  All  good  wishes  to  the  younger  scholar.  But 
our  warmest  and  most  sympathetic  regard  is  due  to  Signor 
Minocchi,  who,  at  any  rate  since  1895,  has  held  up  the  flag 
of  critical  freedom  within  the  Roman  Church  with  equal 
frankness  and  humility.  It  is  true,  he  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  touched  in  print  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
which,  in  a  Church  like  the  Roman,  require  the  most  delicate 
treatment  But  the  critical  study  of  the  Psalms  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger,  and  here  Sig.  Minocchi  has  abun- 
dantly proved  himself  to  be  loyal  to  both  kinds  of  truth ; 
while,  as  the  editor  of  the  periodical  called  Studi  Religiosi^ 
he  has  provided  liberal-minded  students  with  a  variety  of 
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critical  information  such  as  no  single  writer  could  have 
produced.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  his  task,  and 
accepts  with  gratitude  the  two-edged  reply  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  at  a  private  audience  to  his  expressions  of  "  devoted 
homage"  (see  the  printed  paper  slipped  into  the  Italian 
Psalter).  Perhaps  I  may  add  a  quotation  from  the  essay  on 
the  Messianic  Psalms  (p.  4),  which  seems  to  me  to  invite 
comment 

'*  Lastly,  I  must  give  notice  that  all  that  I  have  to  say, 
whether  more  or  less  certain  or  probable,  has  a  purely  criti- 
cal and  subjective  value,  and  that  therefore  I  do  not  mean  to 
ascribe  a  religious  value  of  any  kind  to  my  affirmations  and 
conclusions.  In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  a  sacred  and  inspired 
book  the  teaching  Church  alone  is  competent  to  speak  the 
last  word.  All  these  researches  are  personal  to  me,  and  their 
only  value  is  that  of  critical  exercises  on  poetical  documents 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which  have  come  to  us  exclusively 
among  the  books  of  the  Bible." 

It  must,  however,  from  a  Cisalpine  point  of  view  be 
admitted  that  the  most  assured  results  of  the  literary  and 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  must,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  nature,  be  taken  into 
account  in  that  slow  reconsideration  of  forms  of  belief  which 
is  already  beginning.  And  it  must  also  be  granted  that  the 
text  of  which  the  "teaching  Church"  is  at  present  the 
guardian  is  the  text  in  its  developed  form — i,e.  in  a  form 
very  like  that  which  is  presupposed  by  the  Vulgate.  The 
Church  must  at  present  be  conservative,  but  it  must  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  a  step  forward  will  have  to  be  taken, 
and  when  a  sanction  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  results  of 
researches  which  at  present  it  can  only  tolerate.  Conserva- 
tive study  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  therefore  far  from 
useless.  In  particular,  we  want  to  know  how  those  who 
transmitted  to  us  our  Bible  in  something  like  its  present 
form  understood  it  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  quite 
Sig.  Minocchi's  view.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  true  view 
in  itself,  and  also  one  that  provides  safety  for  the  critical 
investigator. 

Holding  this  opinion,  I  think  that  Sig.  Minocchi  might 
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go  further  than  he  has  done  in  critical  boldness.  But  the 
same  remark  may  perhaps  be  made  of  not  a  few  Protestant 
scholars,  who  appear  to  think  that  by  a  few  somewhat  super- 
ficial emendations  it  is  possible  to  produce,  at  any  rate  in 
many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  approximation  to  the 
true  text.  Sig.  Minocchi  is  eager  to  share  the  pleasures  and 
the  pains  of  such  emendation.  For  instance,  in  Ps.  ex.  4  he 
emends  xttih  i^^to  p^  {cf.  Kenan's  correction  of  xh\^  f>K  in 
Gen.  xxi.  3  3  into  p^Jjy  ^),  "  Thou  art  a  priest  to  the  Most 
High,  I  according  to  the  word  (  =  the  thing  spoken)  of  Mal- 
kisedek."  For  Ps.  ii.  1 1,  12  he  adopts  (from  Duhm's  note?) 
virtually  the  same  remedy  which  I  myself  discovered  in 
1898,^  and  which  has  since  then  been  offered  by  Marti, 
Duhm  (partly),  Beer,  and  Prince,  viz.,  to  treat  13  as  =  'na  {i,e, 
mjn3)>  and  ipB>3  a  correction  of  i^i.  But  he  adds  what  I 
admit  to  be  an  improvement,  viz.,  that  i^  ipc^a  was  written 
(in  the  text)  h  %  which  was  mistaken  for  1^:1,  It  still 
remains  to  me  obscure  how  ipe^a  can  justly  be  rendered 
**  adore,"  and  for  this  I  have  devised  a  supplementary  remedy 
(see  Book  of  Psalms^  vol.  i.  p.  9).  In  Ps.  xlv.  (of  which  a 
careful  study  is  given  in  the  Salmi  Messianici)  there  is  no 
correction  of  importance,  even  in  ver.  7^,  where  the  context 
hardly  favours  a  reference  to  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unexpected  D^n^,  On  Ps. 
Ixxii.  1 6  we  are  told  that  nowhere  is  the  insertion  of  a  mar- 
ginal quotation  more  "  flagrant."  Is  this  really  so  ?  I  hope 
and  think  there  is  a  far  better  solution  of  the  textual  problem. 
I  have  taken  these  Psalms  (ex.,  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.)  because  they 
are  treated  at  special  length  and  with  exceptional  ability  as 
Messianic  in  the  Salmi  Messianici.  Let  me  add  that  Sig. 
Minocchi  is  not  blind  to  the  importance  of  metrical  and 
strophical  studies,  though  he  hesitates  to  form  too  definite 
conclusions,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Also,  let 
me  mention  a  theory,  to  which  he  justly  attaches  great  impor- 
tance on  the  supposition  of  its  correctness.  It  is  that  the 
psalms  of  the  "Davidic"  collection  in  Books  I.  and  II.  are 
by  the  same  author,  who  is  some  leading  priest  who  lived 
in  the  years  preceding  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  that  these 

'^Jewish  Riliqiom  Life  (1898),  p.  112,  note. 
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psalms  were  designed  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  Messianic  future.  The  central  psalm  in  this  collection 
is  the  eighteenth,  in  which  David  speaks,  or  is  imagined  to 
speak,  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah.  I  do  not  see  how 
unity  of  authorship  can  be  said  to  be  proved  by  the  author's 
arguments ;  but  unity  of  school  might  not  unreasonably  be 
asserted.  Upon  other  points  I  cannot  pause  to  speak,  but 
would  call  attention  to  his  interesting  theory  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  difficult  eighty*seventh  Psalm.  Sig. 
Minocchi's  high  position  aipong  biblical  Church  students  of 
the  new  school  is  now  assured,  and,  though  a  foreigner,  I 
think  I  may  add  that  his  literary  talent  is  not  slight 
Oxford.  T.  K  Cheyne. 


JESAJA  UND  ASSUR:  Eine  ezegetisch-historische 
Untersuchung  zur  Politik  des  Propheten  Jesaja,  von 
Lie.  Frits  WUke^Privatdozent  der  Theologie  in  GreifswaUL 
Leipzig:  Theodor  Weicher,  1905.  Pp.  iv.,  128.  8w. 
M.z. 

This  book  deals  with  a  problem  presented  in  Isaiah  chaps. 
i.-xxxix.  Among  the  many  nations  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  prophet's  observation,  Assyria  is  the  one  most 
frequently  mentioned.  In  more  than  twenty  places  the 
Assyrians  are  referred  to  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 
Isaiah's  attitude  to  this  nation  is  contradictory,  some  of  the 
passages  speaking  for,  and  others  against,  Assyria.  The 
problem  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  possible  solved,  is,  how 
Isaiah  should,  during  one  period  of  his  activity,  have  shown 
himself  friendly  to  Assyria  (been  Assurfreundlich)  and  during 
another  have  manifested  hostility  to  her  (been  Assurfeindlich); 
how,  on  the  one  hand,  he  should  have  viewed  Assjria  as  the 
instrument  of  Jahveh,  appointed  to  fulfil  a  certain  divine 
mission  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  it  were  vain  to  offer 
resistance  to  her,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
have  spoken  of  her  as  making  fruitless  endeavour  after  the 
conquest  of  Judah,  as  coming  short  of  the  goal  of  her 
ambition,  as  having  to  turn  back  again  with  purpose 
unfulfilled. 
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The  writer  declines  to  accept  the  easy  solution  that  offers 
in  supposing  diverse  authorship  of  the  conflicting  parts.  He 
sees  one  and  the  same  hand  at  work  throughout  He  finds 
the  explanation  of  the  contradiction  in  a  supposed  revolution 
(Umschwung)  of  feeling  at  some  point  in  the  life-history  of 
the  prophet.  There  occurred  a  crisis,  subsequent  to  which 
Isaiah  viewed  Assyria  with  other  eyes,  and  became  changed 
from  friend  to  foe. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  literary  material  the  writer  is,  on 
the  whole,  conservative,  and  interferes  with  the  present 
order,  and  with  the  bulk  of  the  prophecies,  only  where  in- 
consistency of  utterance  is  very  marked,  where,  cg.^  promise 
follows  upon  threatening  so  nearly  as  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  both  passages.  Contemporary  political  history  as  found 
in  Old  Testament  annals  and  in  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian records  is  called  in  to  elucidate  the  situation  at 
various  points.  Upon  these  two  sources  of  information  a 
high  value  is  set,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that 
in  many  points  of  detail  they  speak  with  diverse  tongues. 

The  period  of  Isaiah's  main  activity  is  placed  between 
738  and  701.  The  passages  where  he  shows  himself 
friendly  to  Assyria  (Isa.  v.  26-30;  viL ;  viii.  1-8  ;  xiv.  28- 
32;  xvii.  i-ii  ;  XX.;  xxviii.  1-4,  7-22  ;  xxx.  1-17  ;  xxxL 
1-4)  are  first  handled.  The  exegesis  throughout  is  char- 
acterised by  careful  and  rigid  method  and  marked  by  very 
impartial  treatment  of  authorities.  The  finding  respecting 
these  passages  is  that  they  are  to  be  placed  between  735 
and  705.  Within  this  period  Isaiah  uniformly  counsels  an 
attitude  of  submission  to  Assyria,  and  maintains  that  in 
such  a  policy  of  non-resistance  and  in  no  other  consists  the 
national  salvation.  Three  factors  go  to  determine  his 
position :  (a)  his  sympathy  for  the  home  and  foreign  policy 
of  Assyria  under  the  r^ime  of  the  "self-made  man" 
Tiglath-Pileser  III.  (745-727)  and  his  successors  ;  {b)  the 
sorry  case  of  the  NorUiem  Kingdom  (Israel),  which  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  was  hastening 
to  its  fall,  and  the  decadent  condition,  socially  and 
religiously,  of  Judah  likewise ;  (c)  the  political  situation  of 
the    moment.     The  Syro-Ephraemitish  coalition  and    the 
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attitude  of  King  Ahaz  of  Judah  towards  it,  the  suggested 
alliance  with  Philistia-Babylonia,  and  later  on  with  Egypt,, 
all  met  with  opposition  from  Isaiah,  who  held  by  Assyria 
and  by  her  alone.  His  policy  was  justified  by  the  thirty 
years'  peace  enjoyed  by  Judah  as  the  result  of  her  friend- 
liness to  Assyria  in  the  midst  of  war  within  the  neighbour- 
ing states  at  enmity  with  her. 

At  last  a  change  came  over  the  prophet's  attitude. 
When  and  why  this  was  brought  to  pass  falls  fiext  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  series  of  anti-Assyrian  passages  (Isa.  ix. 
1-6 ;  X.  5-34  ;  (xiv.  4b-2i)  ;  xiv.  24-27  ;  xvii.  12-14  ;  xviiL  ; 
XXX.  27-33;  xxxi.  5-9;  xxxiii. ;  xxxvii.  22-29,  30-32, 
33-35)  are  in  turn  carefully  considered.  The  burden  of 
these  is  no  longer  the  national  shortcomings  ;  the  Assyrians 
are  not  now  regarded  as  the  divinely  appointed  scourge. 
On  the  contrary,  Isaiah  speaks  comforting  things  to  his  own 
people,  and  further  incites  them  to  withstand  the  inroads  of 
Assyria.  As  a  result  of  the  exegesis,  together  with  historical 
side-lights  furnished  by  Old  Testament  and  Assyrian  history^ 
these  passages  are  all  dated  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib  in  701.  The  completely  altered 
tone  of  these  prophecies  is  to  be  explained  by  three  possible 
considerations :  (i)  the  changed  situation,  (2)  the  attitude  of 
Judah,  and  (3)  the  attitude  of  Assyria,  (i)  Judah  was  now 
the  one  hope  of  the  chosen  race.  This  may  have  given  her 
enhanced  value  in  the  prophet's  eyes.  Within  her  borders 
peace  and  prosperity  had  rapidly  become  converted  into 
war  and  adversity.  Only  Jerusalem  remained  outside  the 
grasp  of  the  foreigner.  In  such  a  crisis  the  heart  of  the 
prophet  could  not  continue  hardened  against  his  own 
people.  (2)  Repentance  on  the  part  of  the  nation  may 
have  softened  him  still  further.  The  conduct  of  good 
King  Hezekiah  and  his  zeal  as  a  reformer  may  have  won 
Isaiah  to  sympathetic  co-operation,  if  indeed  he  did  not 
actually  initiate  the  new  movement.  (3)  In  its  entirety, 
however,  the  revolution  in  Isaiah's  relation  to  Assyria  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  bearing  of  that  nation.  At  first  the 
instrument  of  Jahveh  for  chastisement,  she  had  exceeded 
her  commission.     Her  tactics  in  war  had  undergone  change. 
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and  her  methods  become  cruel  in  the  extreme.  She  aimed 
at  world-wide  empire,  and  in  order  to  secure  stability  within 
every  part  she  scrupled  not  to  transport  whole  nations  and 
to  set  Assyrian  officials  over  the  subject  races.  Sargon  (705) 
restored  the  priestly  caste  to  power,  and  through  their 
agency  the  army  became  a  mere  body  of  mercenaries  who 
made  war  a  trade.  The  leaders  of  Assyria  deemed  them- 
selves gods,  and  paid  little  respect  to  the  gods  of  other 
nations.  Sennacherib  hesitated  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
the  holy  seat  of  Jahveh.  To  Isaiah  this  was  unpardon- 
able arrogance.  The  Great  Kings'  politics,  method  of 
warfare,  and  estimate  of  life  from  705  onwards  determined 
the  change  in  Isaiah's  attitude,  and  in  the  last  instance 
his  relation  to  Assyria  was  conditioned  by  his  living  faith 
in  the  government  of  the  world  by  a  God  whose  works  are 
planned  in  wisdom  and  who- rules  according  to  the  moral  law. 

This  work,  while  dealing  with  a  definite  topic,  conveys 
a  very  clear  outline  of  Isaiah's  whole  activity,  and 
seems  correctly  to  set  forth  its  tenor.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  in  respect  of  the  prophet's  relation  to 
Assyria  there  was  any  sudden  passage  from  friendliness  to 
hostility.  The  exegetical  method  which  results  in  the  re- 
duction of  one  set  of  passages  to  a  common  date  and  of 
another  series  to  another  common  date  may  be  called  in 
question,  all  the  more  that  this  conclusion  is  reached  in  face 
of  the  finding  of  other  exegetes. 

The  theme  is  one  handled  for  the  first  time  (p.  8,  note), 
and  probably  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  upon  it 
This  contribution  is  scholarly  and  thorough,  enlightening,  and 
in  large  measure  convincing,  and  will  be  of  undoubted  service 
to  those  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  this  pioneer. 

Leslie^  Insch.  WiLLlAM  Cruickshank. 

EINLEITUNG  IN  DIE  KANONISCHEN  BUCHER 
DES   ALTEN   TESTAMENTS,   by  Carl  Heinrick 

Comill.    Fifth  Edition.     Tubingen :  Mohr,  1905.     S  M. ; 
bounds  6  M. 

It  is  not  quite  nine  years  since  the  last  edition  of  this 
standard  work  appeared.     In  the  present  edition  the  sections 
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dealing  with  the  Apocrypha  and  Fseudepigrapha,  against 
the  inclusion  of  which,  in  the  earlier  editions,  Comill  had 
protested,  have  been  dropped.  These  will  form  a  separate 
volume  of  the  "  Grundriss,"  the  editing  of  which  the  puUisher 
has  entrusted  to  Professor  Gunkel.  The  present  work  is,  of 
course,  lai^ely  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  edition,  brought 
into  line  with  the  movement  of  criticism  since  1 896 ;  the 
only  important  modification,  however,  in  the  author's  position 
seems  to  be  that  the  identification  of  the  sources  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  with  those  of  the  Hexateuch  is  no  longer  presented 
as  a  mere  PrivcUmeinung^  but  as  the  established  position, 
seeing  that  the  "two-source  theory"  has  "conquered  all 
along  the  line"  (p.  108).  This  method,  indeed,  of  settling 
critical  questions,  as  it  were,  by  a  count  of  heads,  is  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  EinUitung.  Instead 
of  laying  the  conflicting  theories  before  the  student  and 
permitting  him  to  exercise  his  judgment,  the  author's  method 
is  to  give  an  exposi  of  the  view  which  is  most  generally  held 
by  scholars,  other  views  being  dismissed  almost  without 
discussion.  The  author  maintains,  however,  that  in  a  hand- 
book designed  for  the  use  of  students,  this  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow. 

Professor  Comill's  conclusions  are  always  characterised 
by  sobriety  and  moderation.  In  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  he  adheres 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Servant-passages,  and  the  integrity 
of  chapters  lvi.-lxvi.  He  rejects  the  idea  that  many  of  the 
psalms  are  Maccaba&an  or  post-Maccaba&an,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  negative  position  of  Wellhausen,  that  the 
question  as  to  the  date  of  the  Psalter  is  not  whether  it 
contains  post-exilic  psalms,  but  whether  it  contains  any 
pre-exilic.  Perhaps  reference  might  also  have  been  made 
to  opinions  such  as  those  of  the  late  Professor  Davidson, 
who  confessed,  even  in  regard  to  Ps.  xc,  which  is 
designated  "  a  prayer  of  Moses,"  that  "  little  that  is  plausible 
can  be  said  against  its  traditional  age"  {The  Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament^  p.  443).  Such  a  declaration,  coming 
from  so  eminent  and  clear-headed  a  scholar — to  use  Well- 
hausen's  phrase — schlaegt  dent  Pass  den  Boden  atis.  Comill 
himself  rather  gives  the  position  away  when  he  writes  that 
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the  hero  of  Fs.  xviiL  can  only  be  either  David  or  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (p.  127). 

In  the  preface  to  the  present  edition  the  author  attacks 
Hommel's  identification  of  Hammurabi  with  Chedorlaomer, 
but  apparently  without  much  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  we  would  expect  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  to  be 
discussed — in  the  section  dealing  with  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii. — 
it  is  passed  over  with  the  remark  that  these  ordinances 
show  some  striking  parallels  with  the  Code  (p.  82);  and 
the  discovery  of  the  latter  is  not  regarded  as  affecting  the 
question  of  the  age  of  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.,  although  Cornill  dates 
Hammurabi  centuries  earlier  than  Hommel  does. 

As  a  concise  guide  to  the  '*  latest  phase  "  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Comill's  Etnleitung  is  unsurpassed ; 
and  the  author's  avoidance  of  extreme  positions  will  com- 
mend it  to  English  readers,  no  less  than  his  fairness  in 
giving  the  credit  of  results,  now  common  property,  to 
forgotten  pioneers  and  men  of  letters. 

Glasgow.  T.  H.  Weir. 


DAS  APOSTELDECRET  NACH  SEINER  AUSSER- 
KANONISCHEN  TEXTGESTALT,  by  Gotthold 
Resch,  Texte  und  untersuchungen  N,  F,  13,  3. 
Hinrichs,  1905.    M.  5.50. 

The  problem  of  the  apostolic  Decrees,  related  in  Acts  xv. 
and  xxi.,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  both  historically 
and  textually. 

Historically,  they  form  the  central  point  of  the  question 
of  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  St  Paul  and  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  explain  why 
St  Paul  did  not  mention  them  in  Gal.  ii.  (assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  general  view  which  identifies  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem  of  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii.),  for  they  seem  to  afford 
an  obvious  reply  to  his  argument  that  the  Jerusalem  apostles 
imparted  nothing  to  him. 

Textually,  they  present  a  number  of  the  most  remarkable 
variations,  which  may  be  reduced,  at  least  preliminarily,  to 
two   main   branches.      The   ordinary    text    is    familiar ;    it 
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demands  abstention  (Acts  xv.  29)  from  dimko^ln-w  xal  alfutrog 
xa)  ^vixrSff  xaf  wopfttag,  and  concludes  f^  if  iiartifouvng  iavrwg 
1^  ^pd^9rt.  The  extra-canonical  text  (to  adopt  Dr  Resch's 
reconstruction)  demands  abstention  from  iMnXo^urMv  xai  affutrn 
xai  «Vfri/a(  xal  otfa  fiii  ^iXfri  havntc  yh%9ku  iri^y  ^i)  tmi^,  and 
concludes    t^    w    diany^oDirfff    laur^ii^    iv    cpdi^arf  ^p6fk%m   h   rtf 

Whichever  of  these  two  forms  be  the  right  text,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  other  is  the  result  of  deliberate  correction, 
and  which  has  been  altered  is  a  question  of  decisive  im- 
portance for  the  whole  textual  problem.  Nor  is  it  merely 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  pure  textualist,  for  the  decision  on 
this  textual  point  cannot  be  separated  from  a  historical 
question.  In  the  canonical  form,  iM«X^ra,  oZ/cm^  and 
flnrixrif  are  clearly  references  to  ceremonial  distinctions  in 
food,  and  it  is  said  that  ro^ n/a  may  mean  *'  marriage  within 
the  forbidden  degrees " ;  but  in  the  extra-canonical  text 
f/d«X^tfura  seems  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  idolatry, 
alfLa  means  murder,  and  iropuia  means  fornication.  On  the 
textual  question,  therefore,  depends  the  problem  whether 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  were  ceremonial  or 
ethical  rules.  Hitherto  the  general  trend  of  opinion  has 
been  rather  strongly  in  favour  of  the  canonical  text  This 
is  partly  the  result  of  the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  a  read- 
ing supported  by  all  the  best  Greek  uncials  except  D,  and 
partly  of  a  masterly  treatise  by  Prof.  Hamack  dealing  with 
the  whole  subject  Now,  however,  Dr  Gotthold  Resch  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  Dr  Alfred  Resch,  the  supporter  of  the 
theory  of  a  Hebrew  '*  Logia "  source  for  the  Gospels)  has 
come  forward  as  a  defender  of  the  uncanonical  text,  for 
which  he  advances  arguments  which  will,  I  think,  deserve  very 
serious  attention.     The  plan  of  his  book  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  He  begins,  after  a  short  general  introduction,  by  show- 
ing the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  canonical  text,  regarded  as 
a  decision  which  the  Council  might  have  reached.  In  the 
main  his  arguments  seem  sound,  but  the  writer  shows  here 
as  elsewhere  a  certain  lack  of  proportion,  and  unfortunately 
puts,  I  think,  the  weakest  points  in  the  for^round.  He  says 
that  the  decrees  are  a  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor  of 
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the  discussion,  because,  after  stating  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
lay  on  the  Gentiles  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  Law,  part  of 
the  Law  is  after  all  laid  on  them.  "  Sein  zweiter  Teil  das 
zurucknimmt,  was  der  erste  Teil  gewahrt  Dieser  befreit 
von  alien  Lasten,  jener  lezt  Lasten  auf,  die  auch  noch 
*  hochnotwendig '  bezeichnet  werden."  Surely  this  is  hyper- 
critical. The  decrees  in  any  case  were  a  lightening  of  the 
burden.  Circumcision  and  Sabbath  observance  are  not 
imposed,  and  the  really  decisive  question  is  rather  whether 
such  a  selection  of  ceremonial  observances  as  the  decrees 
imply  would  have  satisfied  Jewish  feeling.  This  question  Dr 
Resch  goes  on  to  discuss,  and  comes  to  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion that  the  prohibition  of  '^  blood  and  things  strangled '' 
is  not  to  be  justified  by  Jewish  precedent,  relying  chiefly  on 
the  evidence  of  Dr  Wiener's  Die  jiidischen  Speisegesetze. 
This  is  an  extremely  technical  point.  One  would  like  to 
hear  the  criticisms  of  an  expert  in  Rabbinical  literature  on 
it ;  but  at  least,  as  far  as  concerns  the  evidence  which  Dr 
Resch  gives,  his  view  seems  to  be  justified  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  "  things  strangled  "  is  not  probably  one  which  was 
demanded  by  the  requirements  of  contemporary  Jewish 
feeling.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  reached  with  regard 
to  ildukS&uray  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  canonical 
text,  ti^vf>MMr(t  means  meat  sold  in  the  market  which  had 
been  taken  from  a  sacrificial  victim,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Jews  had  ever  formed  any  rule  on  this 
point  Finally,  the  well-known  difficulty  of  flropw/a  at  the 
end  of  a  list  of  ceremonial  restrictions  is  urged,  though 
Dr  Resch  does  not  deal  with  the  suggestion  (adopted,  I 
think,  by  Prof.  Ramsay)  that  it  means  "  marriage  within  the 
forbidden  degrees." 

The  value  of  all  these  arguments,  of  which  a  reviewer  can 
naturally  give  but  an  imperfect  impression,  is  varying,  but  it 
is  also  cumulative,  and  creates  a  strong  case  against  the 
canonical  text. 

2.  The  next  step  in  Dr  Resch's  argument  is  to  trace  the 
relation  of  the  extra-canonical  text  to  (a)  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  (Jb)  the  Epistles,  (c)  to  the  general  meaning  of  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem. 
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According  to  Dr  Resch,  the  apostles  were  influenced  in 
their  decision  neither  by  the  arguments  of  St  Paul,  nor  by  their 
own  instinct,  nor  by  opportunism,  but  by  a  conscious  reliance 
on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  especially  on  the  anti- 
Pharisaic  speeches  of  Mark  vii.  1-23  and  Matt  xxiiL  1-36  « 
Luke  xi.  37-52,  and  points  out  many  small  coincidences  of 
language  between  these  passages  and  the  speeches  at  the 
Council.  I  do  not  think  that  many  readers  will  be  convinced 
by  this  section,  but  the  value  of  it  is  that  it  at  least  shows 
that  the  extra-canonical  text  of  the  decree  is  in  agreement 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  while  the  canonical  text  cannot 
be  so  supported. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  second  section,  where  Dr  Resch 
sees  a  possible  allusion  to  the  decrees  in  i  Cor.  v.  9,  10, 
though  the  parallel  is  here  much  more  striking,  perhaps  all 
that  can  be  fairly  deduced  is  that  the  extra-canonical 
text  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Pauline  teaching,  and  that  in 
this  respect  it  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  canonical 
text,  so  that  probably  the  general  opinion  of  his  readers 
will  be  that  he  pushes  his  arguments  too  far. 

Far  more  important  is  the  third  section,  in  which  Dr 
Resch  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  decrees  to  the  general 
meaning  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem.  Here  is  the  real 
centre  of  the  argument.  Prof.  Hamack  had  said :  "  At  a 
later  time,  when  the  controversy  between  converts  from  the 
Gentiles  and  Jewish  Christians  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
present  importance,  readers  of  the  words  of  the  apostles 
understood  them  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mission- 
field,  and  then — but  not  till  then — <x>uld  it  seem  conceiv- 
able that  the  apostles  should  announce  from  their  Council 
an  elementary  syllabus  of  moral  conduct  for  the  Gentile 
converts."  That  decision  has  generally  been  accepted  as 
final,  but  Dr  Resch  has,  I  think,  succeeded  in  going  behind 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  rests.  He  admits  that  for  a  later 
generation  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  ceremonial 
parts  of  the  Law  was  a  platitude,  but  he  argues  that,  like 
most  platitudes,  it  was  once  a  (>aradox.  It  was  a  platitude 
to  Justin  Martyr,  to  the  compilers  of  the  Didache,  perhaps 
even  to  those  of  the  Gospels ;    but  just  within  the  limits 
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of  the  narrow  time  between  the  rise  of  Paulinism  and  the 
Apostolic  Council  it  was  a  paradox.  The  Jew,  Christian  or 
not,  accepted  the  Law  as  a  whole.  To  eat  swineflesh  and 
to  commit  fornication  were  equally  sins — rh  yk^  M  (i»i%p^h 
xai  f/kiydKot^  'jrafa¥Ofi,i^  hMtofUit  i6rt,  ht  ixarfpov  y^^  mg  o/mo/m(  h 
fifk^i  uvtpnfanhat — as  Dr  Resch  appositely  quotes  from  4 
Mace.  V.  19,  20. 

The  decision  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  if  the  extra- 
canonical  text  be  correct,  is  the  decision  of  Christians  to 
abandon  the  ceremonial — at  all  events  for  Gentile  Christians 
— ^while  retaining  the  moral  requirements  of  the  Law ;  it  is 
very  far  from  being  the  adoption  of  an  elementary  Moral- 
katechismus. 

3.  In  the  third  main  division  of  his  book  Dr  Resch 
traces  the  influence  of  the  decree,  rightly  and  wrongly  under- 
stood, in  three  directions.  First,  in  the  formulated  ethical 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament ;  secondly,  in  the  doctrine  of 
deadly  sins  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  early  Christian  Speisegesetze, 

The  first  of  these  is  an  attempt  to  take  the  same  line  as 
Seeburg's  Der  Katechismus  der  Vrchristenheit^  maintaining 
the  existence  of  written  treatises  on  morals  and  ethics 
which  were  known  to  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
used  by  them  as  handbooks  of  instruction.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  suggestive  parallels,  even  if  the  theory  seem 
pushed  rather  far,  but  for  the  direct  matter  in  hand  the  other 
two  sub-divisions  are  more  important  These  deal  with  the 
early  Christian  doctrine  of  deadly  sins,  and  with  the  early 
Christian  law  of  forbidden  foods.  The  argument  which  Dr 
Resch  employs  is  this :  In  Africa  the  Church  recognised  in 
the  time  of  Tertullian  three  deadly  sins — idolatry,  murder, 
and  fornication — and  based  the  teaching  on  the  apostolic 
decrees — a  misunderstanding,  no  doubt,  but  one  which 
implies  the  extra-canonical  text.  Moreover,  the  law  of 
avoiding  food  with  blood  in  it  prevailed  throughout  the 
Church,  including  Africa,  but  it  was  never  connected  with 
the  apostolic  decrees  until  quite  late,  except  in  Alexandria, 
where  Clement  and  Origen  both  quote  the  decree  in  the 
canonical  form,  and  treat  it  as  a  reference  to  the  law  con- 
cerning food.     The  strong  point,  of  course,  is  that  by  the 
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existence  of  the  law  of  food,  apart  from  the  apostolic  decree, 
it  is  proved  that  that  decree  is  not  the  source  of  the  law,  and 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  evidence  for 
the  canonical  text  except  in  Alexandria,  during  the  earliest 
period  of  Church  life,  although  the  practices  which  previously 
seemed  to  be  based  on  it  existed  in  many  places.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  custom  produced  the  text,  not  the  text 
the  custom.  To  render  this  natural  conclusion  certain  we 
need  two  further  links  in  the  chain.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  explain  how  the  custom  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
blood  and  things  strangled  arose,  if  it  is  to  be  traced  neither 
to  Jewish  customs  nor  to  the  apostolic  decrees,  and  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  some  traces  of  the  extra-canonical  text 
even  in  Alexandria.  This  Dr  Resch  attempts  to  do.  He 
thinks  that  the  objections  to  blood  and  to  things  strangled 
are  really  one  in  essence,  and  are  based  on  the  idea  that  blood 
is  the  food  of  demons,  so  that  in  some  sense  those  who 
partook  of  it  shared  the  food  of  demons.  This  is  shown  by 
quotations  from  Tertullian,  Augustine,  Clement,  and  other 
writers,  and  seems  convincing,  if  at  least  the  possibility  of 
Jewish  practice  being  a  factor  in  the  situation  is  really 
excluded  by  the  arguments  of  Wiener.  The  textual  question 
is  more  difficult.  If  the  MSS.  are  to  be  trusted,  Clement 
certainly  read  the  canonical  text  of  the  decrees,  and  this 
is  really  the  most  seriously  weak  point  in  Dr  Resch's  position. 
There  is  no  earlier  evidence  for  an  Alexandrian  text  than 
Clement,  and  Clement  has  both  the  canonical  text  and  the 
ceremonial  interpretation.  At  the  same  time,  though  this 
is  a  weak  spot  (which  Dr  Resch  does  not  sufficiently  indicate), 
it  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Why  should  Alexandrian  out- 
weigh all  other  evidence?  I  know  no  reason.  Moreover, 
the  evidence  of  Origen  is  most  instructive.  He  has  an  inter- 
mediate type  of  text,  reading  TvixroD,  but  in  place  of,  not  as 
well  as  alfiMTof.  The  suggestion  is  obvious  that  «v/xrou 
is  a  gloss  which  has  taken  the  place  of  alfiarog.  If  this  be 
so,  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that  the  ordinary 
text  is  a  conflation,  and  its  history  is  tolerably  plain.  First, 
there  was  an  ambiguous  alfjutrogj  with  an  explanatory  gloss, 
Tvtxrov,  in  the  margin  ;    then    there   came   a   tendency   to 
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prefer  the  gloss  to  the  text,  and  finally  a  conflation.  If  only 
it  were  not  for  Clement's  evidence !  Dare  one  suggest  that 
the  Clementine  MSS.  are  poor,  and  that  the  Clementine 
exegesis  only  demands  either  aJ^ttaro;  or  ^ixroD — not  both  ? 
I  think  that  Dr  Resch  would  dare,  and  I  believe  rightly. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  Dr  Resch  has 
convinced  me  that  there  are  really  solid  if  not  overwhelming 
reasons  for  the  view  that  the  apostolic  decrees  were  originally 
not  concerned  with  a  Speisegesetze^  but  represented  the 
recognition  by  the  Church  of  a  distinction  between  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  ^ ;  and  the 
points  which  I  have  criticised  so  far  are  matters  of  detail 
rather  than  of  principle.  I  should,  however,  be  very  glad  if 
Dr  Resch  would  on  some  future  occasion  elaborate  a  little 
further  a  point  with  which  he  does  not,  I  think,  sufficiently 
deal.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  prove  to  be  right 
in  the  form  which  he  gives  to  the  extra-canonical  text. 
Putting  aside  the  minor  questions  of  the  probability  of  the 
readings  iS  irpd^ar$  and  fi^6fiuoi  iv  rp  kyitfi  mi/iar/y  I  hesitate 
to  accept  the  long  form  of  the  text  I  admit  that  the 
negative  form  of  the  golden  rule  fits  in  very  well  with  his  view 
of  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  but  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  understand  the  history  of  the  text  if  we  suppose 
that  the  original  form  was  something  nearer  to  the  short 
form  found  in  Origen,  but  with  the  ambiguous  atfiarog,  not 
the  interpretative  irv/xroD,  and  not  containing  the  golden  rule. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  text  as 
this  may  have  been  altered  in  two  ways,  in  one  locality 
being  expanded  by  the  addition  of  the  golden  rule,  in 
another  by  the  gloss  nrv/xroD  ;  and  such  a  view  at  least  re- 
duces the  amount  of  deliberate  alteration  which  Dr  Resch's 
text  implies.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  original  text  was 
contaminated  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  addition  of  the 
golden  rule,  and  that  this  addition  in  every  locality  in 
which  it  obtained  prevented  the  interpretation  of  the 
decrees  as  a  Speisegesetze^  which  was  adopted  elsewhere,  and 

^  I  would  like,  however,  to  leave  room  for  the  possibility  that  e/5wX6^irra,  a2^ 
and  xhffftm  are  only  a  definition  of  idolatry  in  three  of  its  most  usual  forms. 
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gave  rise  to  the  reading  rv/xroS,  first  as  an  exegetical  gloss 
and  afterwards  as  an  int^ral  part  of  the  text  The  matter 
is  very  difficult,  and  I  write  with  great  diffidence,  but  I 
think  that  some  form  of  this  solution  will  perhaps  commend 
itself  to  those  who  think  that  the  non-Alexandrian  authori- 
ties, though  often  enabling  us  to  correct  the  Alexandrian 
reading,  are  more  frequently  documents  overlaid  by  other 
corruptions  which  can  in  turn  be  detected,  than  the  actual 
representatives  of  the  true  text 

I  must  not,  however,  further  prolong  an  already  long  re- 
view in  order  to  elaborate  my  own  rather  than  Dr  Resch's 
textual  opinions,  and  I  must  also  resist  the  temptation  of 
expatiating  on  the  importance  of  his  results  for  the  study 
of  the  history  of  St  Paul,  though  it  is  of  course  obvious  that 
this  book  will  have  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  in 
the  future  by  all  who  write  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
relation  of  Gal.  ii.  to  Acts  xv.  Kirsopp  Lake. 

Leiden. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  GOD  IN  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 
A  Study  in  the  History  of  Religion,  by  Irving  F.  Wood, 
Ph.D.y  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Comparative 
Religion  in  Smith  College,  Northampton^  Mass.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.    Pp.  280.     6s. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that  so 
much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  A  renewed  realisation  of  the  significance  of  the 
Incarnation  has  been  the  characteristic  note  of  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century ;  may 
it  not  be  the  special  work  of  our  own  age  to  reassert  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
whose  abiding  presence  the  Incarnation  finds  its  fulfilment  ? 

Professor  Wood's  volume  is  certainly  the  most  valuable 
recent  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  English,  and 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  work  of  such  recognised 
German  authorities  as  Gunkel  and  Sokolowski. 

Dr  Wood's  method  is  inductive.  Accepting  fully  the 
results  of  modem  criticism,  he  summarises  the  ideas  about 
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the  Spirit  of  God  characteristic  of  each  period  of  bibh'cal 
literature.  It  is  this  frank  acceptance  of  critical  results  that 
gives  freshness  to  his  treatment.  Treatises  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  have  too  often  been  a  mere  stringing  together  of 
texts,  or  expositions  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture 
considered  in  isolation.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the 
whole  field.  "  The  problem  of  the  book  is  not,  What  is  the 
Spirit  of  God?  It  is  rather,  What  was  the  Spirit  of  God 
supposed  to  be  at  each  stage  of  its  biblical  development  ?  " 

In  the  Pre-Exilic  period  Dr  Wood  finds  the  title  "  Spirit " 
applied  to  God  conceived  of  as  "  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
in  reference  to  man,"  especially  in  extraordinary  or 
infrequent  manifestations.  Yet  not  in  all  extraordinary  or 
infrequent  manifestations ;  it  is  only  in  those  experiences 
that  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  national  life  that  men  are 
spoken  of  as  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  an 
important  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  idea  of  the 
Spirit  in  early  Hebrew  thought 

But  from  what  sources  did  the  idea  originate  ?  Partly, 
says  Dr  Wood,  from  the  attempt  to  explain  the  unexpected 
in  all  its  various  forms — in  successful  war,  exceptional 
strength  or  skill,  unaccountable  disease ;  but  most  of  all 
in  prophecy — that  divine  frenzy  that  was  r^arded  in 
early  ages  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  God. 

Dr  Wood  sees  also  in  the  early  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  an 
evidence  of  Syncretism — a  trace  left  of  earlier  polytheistic 
ideas.  We  accept  this  view  with  considerable  hesitation, 
but  we  reach  safer  ground  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  Spirit"  The  breath  of  man  is  "  the  measure 
of  his  vital  activity  " — more  immaterial  and  communicable 
than  blood,  which  is  the  other  symbol  of  life  in  early 
Hebrew  literature.  The  blood  is  the  passive,  the  breath 
the  active  life  in  man.  And  when  God  is  conceived  of  as 
acting  as  a  living  force  in  human  life,  He  is  necessarily 
conceived  of  as  Spirit  The  deeper  thought  of  Spirit  as 
the  basis  of  the  entire  rational  life  is  only  dimly  realised 
in  Pre-Exilic  literature. 

After  the  Exile  the  term  Spirit  of  God  is  used  for  a 
time  in  a  wider  and  looser  sense.  For  the  investigation  of 
2  c 
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its  use  Dr  Wood  divides  the  literature  of  the  period  into 
three  groups — Post-Exilic  literature  to  the  Greek  period, 
Palestinian-Judaistic  literature,  and  Alexandrian-Judaistic 
literature,  culminating  in  Philo,  whose  Logos  Dr  Wood  is 
disposed  to  identify  with  the  Spirit  In  the  earliest  of 
these  groups  the  Spirit  of  God  is  conceived  of  as  the  agent 
of  divine  activity,  not  only  in  man  but  also  in  nature ;  not 
only  as  inspiring  prophets  to  teach,  but  also  acting  as  a 
controlling  force  throughout  Israel's  national  history. 

In  the  Palestinian-Jewish  writings  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  the  tendency  is  to  revert  to  earlier  conceptions,  but 
with  some  noteworthy  differences,  especially  in  the  growing 
apprehension  of  the  ethical  significance  of  the  Spirit 

In  treating  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Dr  Wood,  while 
admitting  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  endeavours  to  dis- 
entangle the  actual  teaching  of  Christ  from  the  current 
Jewish  conceptions.  He  finds  the  central  idea  of  that 
teaching  in  the  prophetic  conception  of  the  Messianic  age 
as  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  But  it  was  not  till  Christ 
had  left  it  that  the  Christian  Church  entered  into  any  full 
experimental  realisation  of  what  that  teaching  meant  In 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  glossolalia,  Dr  Wood  makes 
some  ingenious  but  unconvincing  suggestions  for  amending 
the  text  of  Acts  xi.  on  the  hypothesis  of  later  interpolations. 

The  concluding  chapters,  on  the  Pauline  and  Johannean 
writings,  are  useful  summaries  of  the  distinctive  ideas  of 
both  these  writers  on  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Spirit 
Dr  Wood  seems  to  us  to  isolate  Pauline  theology  too  much 
from  the  general  current  of  early  Christian  thought,  but  it 
is  certainly  true  that  St  Paul's  teaching  on  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  second  only  in  importance  to  his  assertion  of  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel.  St  Paul's  special  contributions 
to  the  subject  are  two.  (i)  He  asserts  fully  the  conception 
of  "  God  manifested  in  the  individual  life  of  the  Christian,'* 
and  (2)  he  completes  the  process  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  "  not  as  a  temporary  charismatic 
presence  but  as  a  permanent  ethical  force." 

"The  key  to  the  entire  history  of  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  experience."     It  is  because   Dr 
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Wood  has  seen  this  so  clearly  that  he  has  been  able  to 
give  us  so  suggestive  and  stimulating  a  book  as  this.  Any 
attempt  to  approach  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
ontological  point  of  view,  and  read  back  into  the  naive 
thought  of  early  Hebrew  times  the  subtleties  of  Nicene 
theology,  involves  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  when  man's 
instinctive  sense  of  the  divine  nearness  was  gradually 
shaping  itself  into  language. 

It  is  vain  to  ask  whether  it  would  have  been  a  gain  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  had  remained  permanently  at 
the  stage  that  it  had  reached  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 
It  was  impossible  for  Christian  thought  permanently  to 
evade  the  logical  issue  of  that  teaching ;  yet  it  is  well  to 
study  the  development  of  biblical  ideas  free  from  the  pre- 
suppositions that  belong  to  later  ages  of  theology ;  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  complete  on  its  religious  side 
by  the  time  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  closes. 

''  The  unification  of  all  the  religious  life  under  the  Spirit 
is  the  last  stage  in  the  biblical  development  of  the  idea. 
It  is  the  last  stage  that  ever  can  come  in  its  development, 
unless  there  be  retrogression ;  for  nothing  more  complete 
in  the  relation  of  God  to  the  human  soul  can  be  conceived 
than  the  idea  that  the  entire  religious  life  originates  from 
and  is  guided  by  God  acting  immediately  on  the  human 
spirit.  In  biblical  literature  itself,  then,  the  conception  of 
the  Spirit  reaches  its  perfect  end." 

Thus  Dr  Wood  leaves  us  just  at  the  point  where  Dr 
Swete's  essay  on  the  early  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  to  our  help.  The  third  chapter  of  the 
story — the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  fourth  century — ^has  yet  to  be  written. 

A  special  word  of  gratitude  is  due  for  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  this  book.  It  is  possible  to  dissent  from 
some  of  Dr  Wood's  conclusions ;  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
any  reader  to  misunderstand  them. 

Altc^ether,  this  is  a  book  to  be  welcomed  with  gratitude 
and  studied  with  care.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman. 

Birmingham. 
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THE  LETTERS  TO  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES 
AND  THEIR  PLACE  IN  THE  PLAN  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE,  by  W,  M.  Ramsay,  D.CL.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
Photographs  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  numerous  Diagrams 
of  Coins  illustrating  their  Ancient  History  aad  Religion, 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Pp.  x.,  443  /  Notes,  pp, 
435-446.     17J. 

Whatever  value  may  be  assigned  to  this  book  by  "  pure 
scholars,"  its  instructiveness  for  the  "  mere  men  "  who  are 
interested  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  is  beyond 
question.  This  is  due,  not  simply  to  Prof.  Ramsay's  g^eneral 
excellence  in  the  historical  field,  or  to  his  singular  power 
(bom,  we  believe,  of  singular  painstaking)  of  being  interest- 
ing, but  to  his  bringing  to  his  work  a  knowledge  of  things 
new  and  old  in  which  he  has  hardly  a  rival.  Prof.  Ramsay 
knows  Asia  Minor  as  a  whole  through  personal  travel 
probably  better  than  any  man  living ;  certainly  no  one 
has  applied  such  knowledge  so  fruitfully  as  he  to  the 
elucidation  of  New  Testament  writings.  If  one  who  has 
read  his  other  books  gratefully  may  speak,  Prof.  Ramsay 
has  gained  in  sobriety  of  judgment  and  a  certain  proper 
diffidence  since  the  time  when  he  wrote  St  Paid  the 
Traveller.  Prof.  Ramsay  thinks  that  hitherto  too  exclusive 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  ''Judaic  element"  in 
the  New  Testament  Apocalypse,  and  his  book  is  largely 
designed  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  the  elementary  fact 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  addressed  to  populations  which 
must  have  included  a  mixture  of  Grxco-Asiatic  and  Graeco- 
Roman,  as  well  as  Jewish  elements.  Prof.  Ramsay  believes, 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,^  that  Christianity  alone  can  effect 
such  a  union  between  European  and  Asiatic  as  will  solve  the 
problem  arising  from  the  growing  strength  and  unity  of 
oriental  feeling,  and  he  points  to  the  very  pertinent  fiaict 
that  in  the  past  century  such  a  union  was  in  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor  an  accomplished  fact. 

Prof.  Ramsay  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  literary 

^  The  point  is  elabonted  in  the  author's  article  on  the  "  Statesmanship  of  St 
Paml"  in  the  Ctntemforory  Revuw^  March  1901. 
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theory  that  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  embodies  and 
transforms  documents  that  were  originally  purely  Jewish. 
Without  formal  ailment  he  substitutes  for  it  the  view 
that  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  is,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
a  book  written  by  a  person  called  John,  describing  the 
visions  he  saw  in  exile  on  the  Island  of  Fatmos.  This 
John  was  a  person  of  influence  in  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  John  the 
Apostle,  and  that  the  time  is  that  of  the  persecution  under 
Domitian.^  This  theory  may  be  admitted  to  be  workable 
even  by  those  who  cannot  agree  with  Prof.  Ramsay  on  the 
nature  of  the  Apostle's  punishment  in  Patmos.*  No  doubt, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  were  invariably 
pseudonymous.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  reasons  for 
it  are  intelligible,  pseudonymity  detracts  from  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  writings,  at  least  to  us,  and  we  should  be 
prepared  to  credit  the  Christian  spirit,  especially  in  an 
apostle,  with  the  initiative  of  adopting  the  impressiveness 
apart  from  the  fictitiousness  of  the  Apocalyptic  style.  If 
the  man  who  had  the  spiritual  genius  to  write  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  really  banished  to  Patmos,  a  **  partaker  in  the 
tribulations "  common  to  Christendom  in  his  day,  if  from 
that  banishment  he  saw  in  "  vision  "  the  land  of  his  beloved 
Asiatic  churches,  if  he  knew  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  these  churches  as  only  one  who  had  been  their  spiritual 
overseer  could  know  them,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a  good 
working  hypothesis  to  say  that  he  would  have  produced 
just  such  a  peculiar  blend  of  the  epistolary  and  apocalyptic 
styles  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse. 

^  Our  confidence  in  this  date  will  depend  upon  our  confidence  in  Prof. 
Ramsay's  theory  that  there  were  in  the  first  century  two  clearly  distinguishable 
persecutions,  in  only  the  later  of  which  Christians  suffered  for  the  mere  name. 
Those  who,  like  Mr  C.  A.  Scott,  doubt  this  theory,  see  no  reason  why  the 
Apocalypse  should  not  be  dated  nearer  the  time  of  Nero. 

"  "Perpetual  fetters,  scanty  clothing,  insuflScient  food,  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground  in  a  dark  prison,  and  work  under  the  lash  of  military  overseers  "  (p.  85). 
One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  under  such  conditions  even  an  inspired 
man  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  could  have  written  the  Apocalypse.  The 
difficulty  would  not  be  less  acute  if  the  writer  were  supposed  to  be  John  the 
Presbyter.  Prof.  Ramsay  wisely  lets  this  tantalising  Double  of  the  Apostle  severely 
alone. 
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Prof.  Ramsay's  book  consists  of  thirty-one  chapters.  The 
theme  is  the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches ;  and  with  reference 
to  this,  the  first  fifteen  chapters  may  be  considered  Prolego- 
mena,  while  the  other  sixteen  are  Text  and  Comnuntary. 
The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  book,  and  will 
probably  be,  in  the  view  of  specialists,  its  more  valuable 
part  Its  instructiveness  and  suggestiveness  will  be  heartily 
admitted  even  by  those  who,  it  may  be  in  their  ignorance, 
find  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  every  case  the  historical  and 
geographical  facts,  which  Prof  Ramsay  so  skilfully  presents, 
were  so  definitely  before  the  mind  bf  the  writer  as  to  form 
the  mould  into  which  the  spiritual  matter  of  his  message  was 
run.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  to  be  found,  however,  rather 
in  the  earlier  chapters.  Not  even  the  specialist  will  read  the 
second  part  profitably  until  he  has  mastered  the  first  part 
Prof.  Ramsay  conjectures  that  the  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  though  placed  first  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  really 
written  last,  and  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a  condensed 
practical  essence  of  the  whole.  Perhaps  we  may  apply  the 
principle  of  this  theory  to  the  Professor's  own  work  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  first  fifteen  chapters  could  not  have  been  wrought 
into  such  perfect  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  book  apart  from 
the  discipline  of  the  studies  that  produced  the  second  part 
The  concentrated  essence  of  the  book  lies  rather  in  the  Pro- 
l^omena  than  in  the  Commentary,  and  just  for  this  reason 
the  book  ought  to  be  read,  not  according  to  what  we  may 
oonceive  to  be  the  internal  order  of  its  construction,  but  as 
the  author  has  written  it  The  Prolegomena  might  very 
well,  we  think,  have  been  published  in  a  separate  preparatory 
volume.  They  touch  with  rich  illuminating  power,  as  con- 
spicuous sometimes  in  its  reserve  as  in  its  outflash,  not 
simply  the  so-called  Letters  but  the  entire  problem  concern- 
ing what  is  in  some  ways  at  least  both  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  impressive  book  of  the  New  Testament 

What  contribution,  it  will  be  asked  by  the  New  Testament 
student,  does  this  book  make  towards  putting  persons,  bred 
in  the  atmosphere  of  critico-historical  science,  into  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  spirit  in  which  they  are  likeliest  to 
appreciate  the  meaning,  purpose,  and  worth  of  the  canonical 
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Christian  Apocalypse?  Those  who  are  oppressed  by  the 
extemalism  and  irrelevance  of  much  that  is  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered "scholarly  "  criticism,  and  who  feel  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  try  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  New  Testament  book  by  way 
of  assumptions  as  to  its  literary  structure  that  plainly  con- 
tradict the  natural  assumption  that  a  book  ought  to  be 
treated  as  an  organic  unity  until  the  theory  that  it  is 
composite  is  incontestably  proved,  will  probably  believe  that 
we  have  at  last  in  Prof.  Ramsay's  book  a  proper  introduction 
to  the  Christian  Apocalypse.  We  are  not  kept  wandering 
in  the  dark  outside,  where  problems  are  endless  just  because 
it  is  dark,  but  from  the  first  we  are  taken  through  the  door 
of  sane  trust  and  knowledge  into  the  centre,  not  only  of  the 
seer's  circumstances,  but  also  (as  we  increasingly  feel)  of  his 
mind  and  spirit.  It  will  be  a  welcome  fact  to  many  that 
such  an  Introduction  is  to  be  had  in  English,  written  by  a 
historical  scholar  of  the  first  rank  (whose  specialty  is  his 
knowledge  of  the  land  of  the  people  to  whom  the  seer 
wrote),  and  illustrated  by  that  scholar's  own  photographs 
and  diag^ms.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  brief 
general  review  to  a  book  of  thirty-one  chapters,  each  one  of 
which,  in  spite  of  the  unity  of  the  book,  may  be  considered 
a  separate  essay  ;  but  it  may  give  point  to  these  remarks  to 
recur  to  a  matter  that  is  always  of  interest  to  students  of 
the  New  Testament  Apocalypse,  and  is  perhaps  as  near  the 
heart  of  Prof.  Ramsay's  book  as  any  other.  It  is  the  subject 
treated  in  chapter  twelve — \h&Jews  in  the  Asian  Cities,  Who 
are  those  who  "  say  they  are  Jews  but  are  not,"  but  are  "  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan  "  ?  (Rev.  iii.  9).  The  present  writer 
has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  being  taught  by  a  learned 
German  professor  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  see 
in  such  a  passage  the  proof  that  the  writer  of  one  at  least 
of  the  fundamental  documents  of  the  Apocalypse  was  a 
Christian  of  extreme  and  violent  judaising  tendency  !  This 
was  emphasising  the  "judaic  element"  with  a  vengeance. 
No  one  in  these  days,  perhaps,  says  anything  so  extravagant 
as  this,  yet  the  premisses  of  this  style  of  criticism  were  those 
of  the  historic  Tubingen  school,  and  its  spirit  is  with  us  still. 
Professor  Ramsay's  method  in  dealing  with  this  subject  is 
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to  give  a  careful  account  of  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Asia 
Minor  under  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  Empires.  He 
points  out  the  conditions  under  which  alone  Jews  could 
obtain  citizenship  without  forfeiting  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  showing  how  it  suited  the  policy  of  the 
Seleucid  kings  to  grant  those  conditions,  and  how  this 
policy  was  continued  by  the  Romans  in  spite  of  protests 
from  the  Gentile  population,  like  that  made  to  the  Pro- 
consul, Agrippa,  by  the  Hellenes  of  Ephesus  (Joseph.,  AnL 
Jud.y  xiL  3,  2  ;  xvi.  2,  5).  Without  the  point  being  actually 
mentioned — at  this  place  it  is  not  mentioned — the  reader 
sees  how  inevitably  a  situation  would  arise  in  which  the 
privil^es  of  religious  freedom,  granted  to  Jews  before  the 
time  of  Christ  and  continued  to  Jews  who  remained  un- 
affected by  Christianity,  might  lai^ly,  through  the  jealousy 
of  the  latter,  be  denied  to  Christians.  There  would  be  two 
plausible  reasons  for  this.  The  one  would  be  that  ui^ed  by 
Jews  who  were  either  fanatical  persecutors  of  Christians  or 
otherwise  degenerate  (Ramsay,  p.  156),  viz.,  that  the  Chris- 
tian Jews  had  abjured  the  Jewish  faith  and  were  not 
entitled  to  its  legal  privileges ;  the  other  would  be  the 
obvious  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  had  not  been  even  proselytes  of  the 
Synagogue. 

One  needs  no  further  guidance  to  draw  the  inference  that 
the  "Synagogue  of  Satan"  were  the  close  kin  of  these 
Jewish  fanatics  who,  along  "  with  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,"  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle  Paul  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  Without  discussing  this  argument  one  may 
contrast  its  method  with  that  of  what  may  be  called  modem 
Baurism.  We  do  not  ask  which  is  more  on  the  side  of 
religious  reverence  and  truth,  but  which  is  more  on  the  side 
of  sanity  and  science.  It  is  a  question  analc^ous  to  one 
that  might  be  asked  regarding  the  British  and  Continental 
criminal  systems.  In  Britain  an  accused  person  is  presumed 
to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  On  the  Continent* 
for  the  most  part,  he  is  presumed  to  be  guilty  until  he 
establishes  his  innocence. 

In  the  abstract  there  may  seem  to  be  little  difference 
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between  these  systems,  but  all  accused  persons  will  prefer 
the  British.  LEWIS  A.  MuiRHEAD. 

Broughty  Ferry. 


DIE  ENTSTEHUNG  DES  CHRISTENTUMS,  van 
Dr  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Professor  an  der  Universitdt  eu 
Berlin.     Munchen :  /.  F.  Lehmann,  1905.     Pp.  vi.,  256. 

The  Lectures  on  The  Origin  of  Christianity  contained  in 
this  volume  were  delivered  last  winter  by  Dr  Otto  Pfleiderer 
to  students  of  all  faculties  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
They  invite  comparison  with  Dr  Hamack's  course  (1899- 
1900)  on  The  Essence  of  Christianity  (Eng.  trans.,  What 
is  Christianity?),  and  with  Dr  Reinhold  Seebei^s  on 
The  Foundation  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  (190 1-2). 
Under  different  titles  the  same  subject  is  treated  ;  the  aim 
of  each  of  these  distinguished  theologians  is  to  trace  the 
origin,  or  to  distil  the  essence,  or  to  dig  down  to  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity.  As  compared  with  the  position  of 
Hamack,  Seeberg's  attitude  is  conservative ;  but  Hamack 
is  conservative  in  comparison  with  Pfleiderer,  who,  in  the 
name  of  historical  science,  denies  the  existence  of  any 
supernatural  element  in  Christianity.  His  fundamental  pre- 
suppositions are:  narratives  of  events  transcending  the 
limits  of  human  experience  are  not  historical ;  human 
nature  in  the  past  did  not  differ  from  human  nature  as  we 
know  it  to-day  (p.  16). 

The  Preface  states  that  these  Lectures  are  "  the  ripe  fruit 
of  more  than  forty  years'  study  of  these  questions."  During 
this  period  Dr  Pfleiderer  has  published  many  important 
works.  His  Philosophy  of  Religion  helped  to  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  agnosticism,  and  rightly  laid  chief  stress  on 
the  moral,  as  distinguished  from  the  metaphysical,  attributes 
of  God.  His  Paulinismus  stimulated  inquiry  into  the 
origins  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  provoked  other  scholars 
to  the  comparative  study  of  the  history  of  religion.  But 
his  great  learning  and  his  attractive  style  failed  to  establish 
his  theory  that  the  main  elements  of  Pauline  doctrine  may 
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be  traced  to  Greek  philosophy  rather  than  to  Jewish 
theology.  As  Hibbert  Lecturer  in  1885  and  Gifford 
lecturer  in  1894,  ^^  Pfleiderer  became  known  to  a  wider 
circle  of  readers.  His  latest  work  shows  that,  although  his 
mind  is  receptive  of  new  ideas,  he  abides  by  the  methods 
of  historical  criticism  associated  with  the  name  of  Baur. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  popular  statement  of  the 
author's  account  of  The  History  and  Origin  of  Christianity 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Gifford  Lectures.  In  these 
Berlin  lectures  the  same  excellences  and  the  same  defects 
reappear :  there  is  lucid  exposition  of  philosophical  themes, 
genuine  admiration  of  the  teaching  and  character  of  Jesus ; 
but  there  is  also  uncompromising  and  arbitrary  denial  of 
the  superhuman  dignity  of  Christ,  together  with  the  assump- 
tion that  all  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  unscientific 
which  does  not  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
natural. 

In  the  Introduction^  Strauss  is  praised  for  his  sagacity 
as  seen  in  his  elimination  of  the  miraculous  from  the 
gospels,  but  he  is  blamed  for  his  failure  to  show  that  '*a 
positive  historical  kernel "  remains  when  the  **  mythical 
husk  "  has  been  stripped  away  (p.  9).  Modem  writers  like 
Kalthoff  and  Mr  J.  M.  Robertson  are  condemned,  because 
they  also  **miss  the  mark  by  supposing  that  without  an 
historical  Jesus  they  can  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity 
out  of  the  mere  instincts  and  tendencies  of  the  masses" 
(p.  11).  The  value  of  this  common-sense  judgment  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  uttered  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most historical  critics  of  the  anti-supernatural  school ;  its 
force  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  familiar  device  of  contrasting 
Dr  Pfleiderer's  sketch  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  with  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 

The  section  entitled  The  Preparation  for  Christianity 
contains  much  that  is  illuminating,  until  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  author's  naturalistic  assumptions  falls  athwart  the  page. 
The  description  of  Socrates  as  "  a  forerunner  and  prophet 
of  Christ "  is  more  consistent  with  the  Johannine  teaching 
that  the  pre-incamate  Word  was  "the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  "  than  with  the  estimate  of  Jesus  presented  in 
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these  Lectures.  "  One  of  the  germs  of  the  later  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  is  discovered  in  Plato's  view  of 
the  world  "  as  a  second  God  and  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
the  Father  and  Author  of  the  Universe"  (p.  24).  The 
allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  closing  words  of  the  Tinums ; 
but  it  is  rather  the  exigencies  of  a  naturalistic  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  Christianity  than  the  assured  results  of  historical 
criticism  that  lead  to  the  detection  in  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  the  physical  universe  of  a  Platonic  germ  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Dr  Pfleiderer's  gifts  are  seen  to  advantage  in  his  graphic 
sketch  of  The  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  Judaism. 
The  salient  features  of  the  various  Jewish  schools  of  thought 
are,  for  the  most  part,  admirably  drawn.  But  in  one 
passage  there  is  an  over-emphasising  of  contrast :  ''  In  the 
wisdom  literature  and  in  the  Psalms  we  perceive  the  positive 
preparation  for  Christianity  within  Judaism,  whilst  Pharisaic 
legalism  was  merely  a  negative  preparation"  (p.  41).  The 
influence  of  the  Pharisees  is  insufficiently  described  as  nega- 
tive only,  though  it  is  true  that  the  ideals  to  which  they 
were  primarily  devoted  led  to  their  separatist  teaching  and 
practices ;  indeed,  they  are  afterwards  spoken  of  as  ''  the 
bearers  of  the  national  Messianic  hope  ...  of  the  belief 
in  angels,  resurrection,  judgment,  and  future  retribution" 

(p.  55). 

The  key-note  of  the  chapter  on  Jesus  is  struck  in  the 
sentence : "  Historical  study  resolves  the  absolutely  miraculous 
into  an  evolution  which  admits  of  psychological  explanation  " 
(P-  74)-  ^^^  negations  involved  in  this  assumption  it  is 
needless  to  specify.  The  kernel  of  Christ's  teaching  is  found 
in  Matt.  xvi.  25  f.  and  Mark.  x.  43  :  "  Both  sayings  repudiate 
the  egoism  which  seeks  its  own.  ...  *  Die  to  live '  {Stirb 
und  Werde)  is  indeed  a  germ-truth  of  morals  for  all  ages ; 
out  of  this  principle  a  new  social  order  was  evolved  in  the 
Christian  Church  "  (p.  92).  It  is  when  Dr  Pfleiderer  attempts 
to  account  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  teaching  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  that  his  ''  psychological  explanation  "  fails. 
When  Jesus  is  said  to  have  revealed  God  as  "  redeeming 
love"  (p.  107),  the  meaning  is  not  that  His  Gospel  is  the 
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offer  of  redeeming  grace  to  sinners,  but  that ''  His  own  com- 
passionate love  for  sinners  was  the  guarantee  that  His 
heavenly  Father's  feelings  towards  them  were  the  same'^ 
(p.  8i).  But  whatever  of  comfort  is  expressed  in  this 
partial  truth  is  taken  away  by  the  "  scientific  "  axiom  that 
Jesus  was  merely  a  man  I 

Nor  is  any  more  satisfactory  *' psycholc^ical  explana- 
tion "  of  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians  found  in  the  chapter 
on  The  Apostle  PauL  It  contains,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
acute  anal}rsis  of  Pauline  thought,  and  luminous  comparisons 
of  his  doctrine  ivith  the  teaching  of  antecedent  and  contem- 
porary non-Christian  religions.  But  in  the  end  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  is  made  to  rest  upon  an  illusion.  Jesus  never  rose 
from  the  dead  ;  the  disciples  were  in  ''  a  condition  of  ecstasy/^ 
and  were  the  victims  of  ''hallucination"  (p.  iii).  This 
illusion  has  been  received  by  subsequent  generations  as 
historic  fact,  because  the  writers  of  the  Grospels  ''  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ "  (p.  92)  claims  to  be  more  than  human, 
and  prophecies  of  His  death  and  resurrection !  But  Dr 
Pfleiderer  has  to  face  Paul's  statement  in  i  Cor.  xv.  3  :  his 
suggestion  is  that  "  the  general  idea  "  of  Christ's  dying  for 
our  sins  was  "received"  from  the  early  Christians  and 
developed  "  mystically "  by  the  apostle ;  the  general  idea 
originated  amongst  Jewish  Christians,  who  learnt  from  the 
Pharisees  that  the  blood  of  the  pious  martyrs  in  the  Maccabaean 
age  had  atoning  virtue  (p.  145).  On  this  supposition  the 
"  scandal "  of  the  Cross  to  Paul's  Jewish  hearers  becomes 
inexplicable ;  but  this  interpretation  can  no  more  claim  to 
be  based  on  scientific  exegesis  than  the  inference  illogically 
drawn  from  Paul's  sarcastic  words,  "  If  I  still  preach 
circumcision,"  etc.  (Gal.  v.  11),  which  are  taken  as  meaning 
that  "  his  missionary  work  was  for  a  while  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  methods  of  the  older  apostles  "  (p.  1 59). 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  dates  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  it  might  be  shown  on  psycholc^ical 
grounds  alone,  that  Dr  Pfleiderer  has  failed  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  Christianity  by  natural  causation.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  his  ingenious  speculations 
owe  much  of  their  plausibility  to  the  late  dates  which  he 
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assigns  to  the  Gospels.  The  results  of  Hamack's  truly 
scientific  investigations,  not  to  speak  of  Lightfoot's  scholarly 
researches,  have  not  been  assimilated.  The  statement  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  ^  probably  dates  from  the  second  century, 
the  time  of  the  second  Jewish  War  under  Hadrian  "  (p.  241) 
has  not  the  true  scientific  ring  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have 
recently  been  reading  Drummond  and  Sanday ;  nor  will 
students  of  the  DicUichi  allow  that  '*  the  Trinitarian  formula 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19)  is  not  found  before  Justin." 

Dr  Pfleiderer  asks,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  second  part 
of  his  Philosophy  of  Religion :  "  Must  not  every  plant,  if  it  is 
to  bear  fruit,  strike  its  roots  into  the  soil  ? "  In  truth  it 
must,  and  he  has  carefully  analysed  the  constituents  of  the 
soil  from  which  at  the  first  the  plant  of  Christianity  drew 
some  of  its  nourishment  Opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to 
the  dryness  of  that  "  dry  ground,"  but  the  vital  question  is 
not  about  the  soil,  but  about  the  plant  If  it  did  not  spring 
out  of  the  dust,  but  was  of  the  heavenly  Father's  planting, 
every  attempt  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  natural  evolu- 
tion is  foredoomed  to  failure.  That  the  Christian  religion 
is  such  a  plant  is  proved  as  well  by  Christian  experience  as 
by  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  by  Christian  ex- 
perience, because  its  fruits  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
thorns  which  the  earth  brings  forth  of  itself ;  by  the  history 
of  the  Church,  because  otherwise  it  would  long  since  have 
been  either  rooted  up  by  fierce  persecution,  or  scorched  and 
withered  by  worldly  patronage  and  imperial  favour. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 

Handsworth. 


DIE  BEKAEMPFUNG  DES  CHRISTENTUMS 
DURCH  DEN  ROEMISCHEN  STAAT  BIS 
ZUM  TODE  DES  KAISERS  JULIAN,  von  Dr 
A.  Linsenmayer.  Muenchen,  1905.  Verlag  der  J.  /. 
Lentner^schen  Hqfbuchhandlung.    Pp,  301.     5  M. 

Dr  Linsenmayer,  in  the  volume  before  us,  adds  another 
to  the  long  and  increasing  list  of  books  dealing  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Roman  State  towards  the  Christian  Church 
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till  the  Church  became  the  officially  recognised  religion  of 
the  empire.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  State 
and  of  the  State  towards  the  Church  in  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  of  our  era  is  a  subject  which  has  excited 
widespread  interest  in  recent  years,  and  almost  all  European 
communities  have  a  more  or  less  extensive  literature  devoted 
to  this  important  historical  question.  Dr  Linsenmayer 
apologises  for  going  over  ground  which  has  already  been 
trodden  by  many  distinguished  predecessors,  but  we  can 
assure  him  that  his  labours  need  no  apology ;  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  careful  and  scholarly  monographs 
of  the  kind  which  he  presents  to  us  in  the  present  volume. 
The  progress  of  archaeological  discovery,  in  addition  to 
providing  the  scholar  with  fresh  facts,  often  opens  up  new 
points  of  view  or  sheds  a  new  light  upon  the  historical 
material  already  in  existence.  And  even  if  we  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  material  which  we  are  ever  likely 
to  get,  the  religious  policy  of  the  Caesars  is  a  matter 
which  may  be  looked  at  in  so  many  lights,  and  is  in 
some  periods  of  imperial  history  so  imperfectly  recorded 
by  contemporary  writers,  that  it  will  always  leave  con- 
siderable scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  supremely  difficult 
but  highly  fascinating  art  of  historical  divination.  Of 
Dr  Linsenmayer  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  much  too 
cautious  a  historian  to  venture  far  from  the  relatively  safe 
ground  of  historical  texts  into  the  alluring  r^ons  of 
historical  conjecture ;  and  if  this  cautious  attitude  of  mind 
prevents  him  from  being  a  brilliant  guide  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  solid  merit  of  making  him  a  comparatively 
safe  one.  It  may  be  inferred  from  internal  evidence  that 
Dr  Linsenmayer's  volume  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Catholic  theologian,  but  his  subject  is  handled  in 
a  purely  historical  manner,  and  it  is  valuable  in  Protestant 
circles  to  get  from  time  to  time  a  scholarly  Catholic  point 
of  view.  Dr  Linsenmayer  has  also  the  gift  which  many 
excellent  German  Protestant  scholars  might  more  carefully 
cultivate,  of  presenting  us  with  the  results  of  his  labours  in 
a  lucid,  well-digested,  and  readable  form. 

One  of  the  points  which  the  ordinary  educated   man, 
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since  the  appearance  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Raman  Empire^  has  been  somewhat  sceptical  about, 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  Caesars  really  did  persecute  the 
early  Christian  communities.  Gibbon,  as  we  know,  held 
the  opinion  that  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  view  as  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  was  grossly  exaggerated.  Gibbon,  it  is  true,  was 
anticipated  by  Dodwell  in  his  Dissertatio  de  pauciUUe 
martyrum  (1684),  ^^^  ^^  widespread  doubts  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  old  traditional  view  are  still  resting  on 
the  great  work  of  Gibbon.  Dr  Linsenmayer  adopts  the 
opinion  of  scholars  such  as  De  Rossi,  Aube,  and  Allard, 
and  considers  that  Gibbon  has  understated  the  severity 
of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  early  Christian  communi- 
ties were  subjected.  But  he  admits  that  some  of  the  early 
Christian  fathers  use  rhetorical  language  about  the  extent  of 
these  persecutions,  and  he  is  at  one  with  all  recent  historians 
in  admitting  the  fact  that  the  martyrologies  of  later  times 
grossly  exaggerate  the  number  of  victims  who  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  State.  What 
the  numbers  approximately  were  we  have  no  sure  means  of 
judging,  but  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statement  of  Origen 
{contra  Cels,  iii.  8)  only  a  small  number  of  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  an  "  ingens  multitudo "  of  believers  who 
suffered  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  like  Eusebius  and  Irenaeus  speak  as  if  immense 
numbers  perished  as  a  result  of  Roman  persecution.  We 
cannot  say  for  certain  what  the  dimensions  of  the  Christian 
community  at  Rome  were  in  the  days  of  Nero,  but  it  certainly 
did  not  consist  of  an  immense  multitude,  as  Tacitus  would 
have  us  believe ;  and  if  most  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers  speak  in  the  same  loose  way  as  Tacitus,  perhaps  it 
is  most  in  consonance  with  the  facts  to  accept  the  statement 
of  Origen,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  polemic  against  Celsus 
the  cases  of  martyrdom  were  not  numerous.  It  is  true  the 
most  severe  persecutions,  such  as  the  Decian  and  Diocletian 
persecutions,  took  place  after  this  date,  and  even  Gibbon 
admits  that  two  thousand  perished  in  the  Diocletian  perse- 
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cution  alone;  but  it  would  have  been  hafdly  possible  for 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  to  have 
created  such  a  powerful  external  organisation  if  it  had  been 
persecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  with  unre- 
lenting and  systematic  severity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  Dr  Linsenmayer  observes,  that 
these  periods  of  persecution  created  on  certain  points  a 
morality  of  their  own.  The  Christian  conscience  of  to-day 
is  somewhat  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  Japanese  warrior 
committing  suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.  But  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  of  the  Japanese 
prevailed  among  the  early  Christians,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  Christian  women  to  commit  suicide  rather 
than  endure  the  shameful  indignities  and  dishonour  which 
they  knew  awaited  them  at  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 
To  commit  suicide  under  such  circumstances  was  r^arded 
by  the  conscience  of  the  Church  as  a  heroic  act 

But  it  remains  to  be  asked,  Why  did  the  Church  arouse 
the  hostility  of  the  Roman  State  ?  Imperial  Rome,  as  we 
know,  was  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  inner 
genius  of  Christianity,  with  its  monotheistic  conception  of 
the  Divinity,  presented  certain  points  of  contact  with  the 
imperial  system.  There  must  have  been  something  in 
Christian  teaching  which  led  Roman  statesmen  to  believe 
that  it  was  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  reconstituted  by  the  Caesars.  In  this  belief  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  certain  element  of  truth.  All  modem 
research  into  the  documents  of  primitive  Christianity 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  profoundly  mystic 
and  apocalyptic  in  character.  It  was  a  life  hid  with 
Christ  in  God — a  life  in  the  beyond,  a  life  in  a  trans- 
formed and  transfigured  world.  Early  Christian  literature 
teems  with  expressions  of  absolute  contempt  for  "this 
world  "  and  all  its  interests.  Everything  in  it  was  stricken 
with  impending  doom.  *'  He  who  would  feel  the  full  glow/' 
says  Weinel,  ''of  the  anarchical  hopes  of  primitive  Christianity 
must  read  the  first  sacred  book  this  religion  produced — the 
Revelation  of  John.  Let  us  steep  ourselves  in  the  marvellous 
imagery  in  which  this  book  contrasts  the  State  and  the 
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young  faith  with  each  other:  Yonder  the  beast  that  has 
power  over  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues  and  nations, 
worshipped  by  the  whole  world,  and  marking  the  whole 
world  in  forehead  and  hands  with  its  mark — and  here  the 
Lamb  on  the  Mount  Sion  with  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  sealed,  guileless  souls,  who  know  no  lie,  virgins  who 
have  not  defiled  themselves  with  women ;  there  the  earth  from 
Asia  to  Rome  strewn  with  the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  enemies 
of  Grod — here  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  with  its  golden  streets 
and  gates  of  pearl,  where  the  saints  walk  in  blissful  peace." 
Christianity,  continues  Weinel,  was  one  huge  rebellion 
against  the  State — the  State  of  antiquity,  the  Roman  State  ; 
it  was  an  anarchy  of  opinion,  and  the  early  Christians  were 
apocalyptic  anarchists — anarchists  of  faith  and  hope  whose 
whole  teaching  involved  the  principle  that  the  State  must 
die  (see  Weinel's  St  Paul,  Williams  &  Norgate).  It  has, 
no  doubt,  to  be  remembered  that  the  intense  and  passionate 
enthusiasm  of  apostolic  times  was  subjected  to  a  somewhat 
stringent  ecclesiastical  discipline  when  the  Church  began  to 
oi^fanise  itself  on  an  episcopal  basis,  but  the  original  mystic 
ascetic  apocalyptic  fervour  of  the  earliest  ages  always  refused 
to  be  completely  suppressed,  aud  burst  out  from  time  to 
time  with  a  sort  of  volcanic  force  against  the  existing  order 
of  the  world.  "  I  will  not  rule,"  said  Tatian  in  the  second 
century  ;  "  I  do  not  wish  to  get  rich ;  I  disdain  to  be  an 
official  functionary ;  I  have  learned  to  hate  unchastity,  I  am 
no  pirate,  I  take  no  trouble  in  striving  for  a  crown,  I  have 
put  away  the  thirst  for  glory ;  death  I  despise,  I  feel 
superior  to  every  sort  of  infirmity  ;  grief  does  not  agitate  my 
soul."  Outbursts  of  this  kind  exhibit  a  mixture  of  Stoic  and 
Christian  elements ;  and  combined  as  they  often  were  with 
an  ostentatious  refusal  to  participate  in  the  official  religion 
of  the  empire,  it  was  natural  that  the  Roman  Government 
should  look  upon  the  men  who  uttered  them  and  the 
organisation  which  fostered  them  as  inimical  to  the  safety 
of  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  the  Caesars  would  have 
paid  little  attention  to  individual  and  isolated  explosions  of 
Christian  contempt  and  disdain  for  the  established  social  and 
political  order  of  the  ancient  world.      But  it  was  a  different 
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and  more  menacing  matter  when  these  explosions  formed 
part  of  a  persistent,  systematic,  unremitting  propaganda 
penetrating  all  classes  and  sections  of  ancient  society. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Roman  State  succeeded  in  success- 
fully resisting  the  anarchic  and  apocalyptic  elements  in  the 
Church,  and  only  came  to  terms  with  the  new  religion  when 
it  had  lost  many  of  its  primitive  characteristics,  and  was 
prepared  to  place  itself  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Caesars. 
In  contemplating  such  a  transformation,  it  is  permissible  to 
ask  whether  it  was  Rome  or  Christianity  which  really  was 
the  conqueror.  It  was  certainly  more  of  an  acceptance  of 
the  world  by  the  Church  than  of  the  Church  by  the  world. 
Chelsea.  W.  D.  MORRISON. 


UALLEMAGNE  RELIGIEUSE  —  LE  CATHOLI- 
CISME  ( 1 800- 1 848),  par  Georges  Gqyau.  Parts :  Perrin 
et  Cie,    Pp.  xii.,  401,  438.    7/r. 

M.  GOYAU  has  written  an  interesting  book  on  German 
Catholicism.  Frenchman  though  he  be,  he  has  read  widely 
in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and,  like  most  French  writers, 
he  has  clothed  the  results  of  his  study  in  a  luminous  and 
vivacious  style. 

His  object  is  to  trace  the  Catholic  revival  in  Germany 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  opening  chapters  delineate  the  alienation  from  the 
Holy  See,  predominant  throughout  Catholic  Germany  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of  men  like 
Hontheim,  Coadjutor  of  Treves,  who  wrote  under  the  nam 
de  plume  "  Febronius,"  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
Joseph  II.  Febronius  advocated  the  practical  independence 
of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  union  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  a  German  national  Church.  Joseph  would 
fain  have  substituted  himself  for  the  Pope  as  head  of  that 
Church,  and  played  the  ecclesiastical  reformer,  regardless 
altogether  of  the  protests  or  the  wishes  of  Pius  VI. 

Then  came  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  which  eventuated 
in  the  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories  for  the 
benefit  of  the  secular  princes,  and  transferred  to  these  the 
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secular  rights  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  This  transition 
produced,  however,  a  revival  of  the  Papal  influence  in  the 
Fatherland,  for  these  aggrandised  potentates  entered  into 
direct  relations  with  the  Pope  as  supreme  spiritual  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  concluded  agreements  or  concordats 
for  the  reorganisation  and  government  of  the  dioceses.  This 
revival  of  the  Papal  influence  was  further  favoured  by  the 
Romantic  movement,  which  came  as  the  reaction  against 
the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  exercised  an 
aesthetic-religious  influence  over  a  section  of  the  cultured 
dasses. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  increasing  strength  of  this  revival  as  displayed  in  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Pope  on  the  German  Catholics, 
and  that  of  the  German  Catholic  Church  on  political-social 
questions. 

Throughout  the  work  the  author  shows  himself  a  decided 
Ultramontane,  and  he  frequently  writes  in  the  spirit  of  the 
partisan  rather  than  of  the  historian.  His  judgments  of  both 
men  and  movements  are,  therefore,  too  biassed  to  commend 
themselves  to  those  who  view  history  from  the  philosophic 
or  the  scientific  standpoint  The  book,  in  truth,  bears  the 
stamp  from  beginning  to  end  of  what  the  Germans  call  a 
Tendenzschrift,  In  his  zeal  for  the  Pope  and  the  traditional 
Church  the  author  is  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  modem 
progressive  thought,  or  such  representatives  of  it  as  Goethe 
and  Baur.  It  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  his  prejudiced 
standpoint  (we  had  almost  added  as  a  measure  of  his  intelli- 
gence) that  he  deprecates  a  Goethe,  in  contrast  to  a  Stol- 
berg  and  a  Schlegel,  apparently  because  he  did  not  follow 
their  example  and  become  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  ! 

St  Andrews.  James  MacKinnon. 


ATLAS  ZUR  KIRCHENGESCHICHTE,  von  Dr  Karl 
Heussi  und  Hermann  MulerL  Tubingen  :  /,  C.  B.  Mohr^ 
1905.    66  Maps.    4  M. 

Such  an  atlas  as  this  is  necessary  to  the  student  of  Church 
History,  and  of  this^  atlas  it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  the 
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merit  of  being  comprehensive  and  cheap.  On  twelve  sheets 
there  are  in  all  sixty-six  maps  ;  and  there  is  no  over-crowd- 
ing, since  the  different  places  are  marked  only  because  of 
their  association  with  the  Church.  The  progress  of  the 
Christian  mission  and  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  connection 
of  this  or  that  place  with  the  Church  require  the  maps  to  be 
dated.  The  editors  have,  of  course,  attended  to  this  require- 
ment One  map,  for  instance,  shows  Alexandria  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries ;  another  indicates  the  spread  of 
the  Nestorians  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century; 
while  a  third  marks  the  limits  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Russia 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  variety  of  historical  details  illustrated  in  this  atlas  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  maps  dealing  with  the  patrimony  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  year  600,  the  Papal  Schism  in 
1378,  and  the  Universities  of  Central  Europe  in  1506.  It 
would  not  be  well,  it  may  be  noted,  to  judge  the  value  of 
this  atlas  as  a  whole  from  one  of  the  maps  which  shows 
England  and  Scotland.  The  colour  of  the  map  of  England^ 
it  is  explained,  indicates  the  country  as  the  sphere  of  **  die 
englische  Hochkirche,"  whatever  that  may  be ;  while  Scot- 
land is  coloured  so  that  it  is  seen  to  be  Reformed.  Scotland, 
with  its  Reformed  Church  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  has  seven  places  named,  and  these  are  Giiford, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  CuUoden. 
It  is  a  queer  judgment  which  makes  GifTord  notable,  in  spite 
of  the  supposed  association  with  Knox  ;  but  it  is  a  queerer 
judgment  which  gives  Culloden,  for  the  sake  of  Cumberland 
with  or  without  his  epithet,  a  prominent  place  in  Scottish 
Church  History.  JOHN  Herkless. 

St  Andrews. 


DIE  GEISTLICHEN   tjBUNGEN  DES  IGNATIUS 
VON  LOYOLA:    Eine  Psychologische  Studie,  von 

D,KarlHolL     Tubingeny  190$.    8vo.    Pp.35.     P/.60. 

If  the  Catholic  places  the  Exercises  of  Ignatius  in  his  book 
of  devotion,  the  Protestant  who  is  interested  in  varieties  of 
religion  may  study  them.     As  the  title  indicates,  this  essay  is 
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a  psychological  study  ;  and  as  such  is  at  once  an  exposition 
and  an  apology.  Details  are  given  of  the  discipline  devised 
by  Ignatius ;  and  the  problem  which  was  before  him  is  set 
forth,  viz.,  how  to  free  his  followers  from  every  mastering 
inclination,  and  at  the  same  time  subject  them  to  a  religious 
enthusiasm  which  will  mean  emancipation  from  self.  In 
connection  with  the  problem  the  author  asks  the  question, 
What  produces  the  strongest  religious  feelings  in  men  ?  and 
he  says,  "£in  sicherer  Instinkt  hat  Ignatius  auf  die  Ant- 
wort  gefiihrt ;  dadurch,  dass  man  die  Phantasie  zu  Hilfe 
nimmt."  At  the  close  of  the  essay  it  is  said  that  the 
Protestant  is  under  the  prejudice  that  those  who  follow  the 
discipline  of  Ignatius  have  their  personality  lessened  ;  and 
the  truth,  it  is  said,  is  that  they  imagine  themselves  freer 
and  stronger.  The  essay  is  short,  but  it  contains  an  in- 
teresting study  of  the  mind  of  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits. 

John  Herkless. 
St  Andrews, 

OUTLINES  OF  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS,  for 
Use  in  Lectures,  by  Hermann  Schultz,  Ph,D.  Author- 
ised Translation  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition  (1902), 
by  Alfred  Bull  NicholSy  Professor  of  German  in  Simmom 
College.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  : 
MaanUlan  &  Co,,  Ltd,  1905.    Pp,  xi.,  328.     js,  6d, 

German  theologians  have  been  known  to  express  regret  at 
the  comparative  neglect  of  Apologetics  at  their  universities. 
The  book  before  us  is  therefore  important.  It  contains  a 
treatment  at  once  original  and  characteristic — characteristic 
peculiarly  of  the  school  of  Ritschl ;  and  that  school  certainly 
ranks  among  the  leading  theological  tendencies  of  the  day. 
Like  other  strong  movements  of  thought,  Ritschlianism 
sprang  up  concurrently  in  different  minds ;  and  we  may  say 
that  the  school  had  three  founders — Albrecht  Ritschl  him- 
self, Professor  Herrmann  of  Marburg,  and  the  Gottingen 
professor  whose  book  is  under  review.  Schultz  is  best 
known  in  our  country  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  Old 
Testament  Theology ;  but  his  principal  work  was  on  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  applying  in   a  new  way  the  Lutheran 
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communicatio  idiotnatum  to  solve  the  whole  Christolc^cal 
problem.  Christ's  is  a  divine  humanity,  for  it  is  the  unique 
revelation  and  full  accomplishment  of  God's  purpose  in  the 
world.  What  in  Him  is  divine  is  no  less  human  ;  what  is 
human,  no  less  divine.  In  Outlines  of  Apologetics  Schultz 
represents  the  central  -Ritschlian  positions.  He  was  a 
thinker  of  a  moderate  type.  He  leaves  out  some  of  the 
asperities  of  Ritschl  and  of  his  more  extreme  followers ;  he 
also  differs  at  points  from  Herrmann.  In  our  own  language 
the  translation  of  Sabatier's  Philosophy  of  Religion  states  the 
same  views,  as  far  at  least  as  Part  I.  of  the  book  now  before 
us.  Confessedly,  we  have  here  an  outline.  Sometimes  a 
phrase — or  even  a  word — in  brackets  suggests  to  the 
teacher  how  to  expand.  The  reader  must  do  his  best ;  one 
does  not  always  catch  the  author's  meaning.  And  is  not 
brevity  at  times  damaging  to  accuracy?  P.  23,  note: 
"  Cartesius "  (English  usage  writes  "  Descartes  ")  "  held 
animals  to  be  automata" — was  it  not  his  school,  rather? 
English  Apologetic  literature  wins  little  favour  from  the 
author.  The  only  modern  English  books  praised  with  any 
warmth  are  Ecce  Homo  and  the  Prime  Minister's  Foundations 
of  Belief 

The  point  at  which  Ritschlianism  appeals  most  strongly 
to  English  evangelical  theologians  is  the  doctrine  of  faith. 
With  all  its  certainty,  faith  is  at  once  something  less  than 
knowledge  and  something  more  than  knowledge.  Then, 
what  precisely  is  it  ?  This  we  may  take  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  school.  "  Judgments  of  worth  "  (so  the  trans- 
lator here  renders)  and  "  practical  knowledge "  in  contrast 
with  theory  are  assigned  to  faith.  Or,  again,  Ritschlians 
tell  us  that  they  offer  an  eirenicon  in  the  constant  debate 
between  faith  and  science.  They  would  draw  a  definite 
frontier  line.  Science  investigates  causation  in  the  world  of 
time  and  space ;  religion  deals  with  truths  belonging  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  man — truths  which  have  become  his  property 
in  the  course  of  history.  Man  being  thus  a  dweller  in  two 
worlds — with  his  body  a  part  of  nature,  but  with  his  mind 
and  moral  being  claiming  to  be  higher  than  all  nature — he 
can  find  a  synthesis  or  harmony  only  in  Grod,  who  is  at  once 
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his  Father  and  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  therefore 
can  guarantee  man's  spiritual  treasures  against  submergence 
in  the  floods  of  chance  and  change.  And  in  Christianity 
we  have  real  religion  ;  in  Christ,  the  real  God.  Professor 
Schultz  insists  strongly  upon  this  delimitation  of  frontiers. 
He  betrays  dislike  for  the  thought  of  evolution — ^perhaps 
because  it  blurs  the  frontiers  again  with  the  suggestion 
that  nature  itself  is  spiritual,  at  least  in  potency.  And 
elsewhere  in  the  book  science  threatens  to  give  trouble. 
Knowledge  has  a  fatal  way  of  expanding  over  all  frontier 
lines !  While  we  believe  the  Ritschlian  analysis  of  faith  to 
be  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  its  special  programme  is 
full  of  difficulties. 

These  meet  us  in  the  very  conception  of  Apologetics — 
not  to  say  of  theology.  Upon  which  side  of  the  frontier  are 
we  to  place  it  ?  Faith  is  what  Apologetics  cares  for ;  yet  it 
is  to  be  a  theological  science.  Dr  Schultz  inclines  to  give 
effect,  at  all  costs,  to  the  second  consideration.  P.  281, 
"on  convictions  of  faith  .  .  .  Apologetics  must  not  base 
itself."  P.  286,  "The  absolute  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  no 
result  of  historical  study,  and  hence^  too^  no  dogma  of  Apolo- 
getics'^ In  other  words,  Apologetics  belongs  to  the  region 
of  proof,  of  certainty,  not  of  faith.  Of  course  there  is  an 
additional  motive  for  drawing  this  conclusion.  Apologetics 
are  meant  for  those  "without"  How  can  we  reach  them 
unless  we  take  our  stand  on  universally  admitted  principles  ? 
The  alternative  view — for  those  who  join  in  admitting  that 
faith  is  a  matter  of  incommunicable  inner  experience — the 
present  writer  has  tried  to  express  elsewhere  ;  in  Apologetics 
we  "bear  witness"  to  a  truth  which  we  can  never  fully 
demonstrate.  On  that  view,  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  Apolo- 
getics from  turning  into  preaching  or  into  practical  religious 
appeal.  We  do  not  think  the  difficulty  insurmountable. 
Apolc^etics  isolates  one  element  which  cannot  have  full 
justice  from  the  preacher — the  intellectual  approach  to  faith, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  intelligence.  Still, 
it  may  frankly  be  admitted  that  a  difficulty  does  exist. 
We  observe,  however,  in  reading  Schultz's  OutlineSy  that  he 
himself  is  not  always  able  to  maintain  scientific  objectivity. 
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highest  and  most  truly  normal,  prophet  religions — Zoroas- 
trianism,  Buddhism  (in  a  sense !  no  living  God  behind  the 
Buddha),  Old  Testament  religion  in  its  prophetic  develop- 
ment, Islam.  Thoughtful  and  well-read  as  the  author 
shows  himself — interesting  as  all  this  is  within  the  Ritschl 
school — does  it  really  form  part  of  Apologetics?  Is  he 
defending  religion  against  sceptics  ?  Or  Christianity  against 
other  faiths  ?  The  latter  often  ;  but  surely  that  is  not  the 
point  of  danger  to-day?  A  different  colour  would  indeed 
be  given  to  the  argument  if  Schultz  were  seeking  "the 
history  of  religion  in  the  history  of  religions " ;  but,  like 
most  apologists,  he  has  principles  which  will  not  allow 
him  to  do  that.  A  couple  of  pages  (parts  of  191-92, 
and  194)  seem  to  contain  all  that  is  here  added  to  the 
book's  argument.  The  rest  is  intrusive  historical  fact.  No 
doubt  new  light  is  certain  to  come  from  parallels  in  other 
religions ;  and  no  doubt  at  first  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
that  light  will  arise.  Dr  Fairbaim  {Philosophy  of  Christian 
Religion)^  like  Dr  Schultz,  sums  up  in  favour  of  prophetic 
religions,  though  he  then  characteristically  diverges  to  affirm 
that  a  religion  which  is  to  prevail  must  give  a  speculative 
interpretation  to  the  person  of  its  founder.  The  present 
reviewer  cannot  follow  Dr  Fairbaim.  The  speculative 
view  of  Buddha,  eg^  is  surely  a  lapse  or  an  excrescence. 
Is  it  not  rather  the  unique  significance  of  Christ's  place 
in  Christianity  which  proclaims  Him  Lord  of  all,  and  His 
message  absolute  ?  But  at  least  Dr  Fairbaim's  long  treat- 
ment of  other  faiths  does  build  a  bridge  which  leads  us  to 
his  conception  of  Christianity.  Does  Schultz  do  anything 
similar?  "A  normal  conception  of  human  religion,"  we 
read  (pp.  237-38),  "has  been  gained  from  religious  history," 
and  must  be  "  applied  "  to  historical  Christianity.  Where 
has  it  been  gained  ? 

Part  III.  deals  with  Christianity  on  the  wholesome 
Ritschlian  assumption  that  the  contents  of  Christianity 
are  the  chief  part  of  its  evidence.  Whether  they  are 
the  only  evidence  may  be  more  doubtful,  but  we  have 
said  enough  about  that  already.  Apart  from  the  pages 
where,  as  we  said,  the  author  lets  himself  go,  the  present 
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reviewer  has  not  found  this  culminating  part  of  the  book 
specially  telling.  Many  readings  of  p.  240  leave  one  still 
uncertain  why — granted  the  individual  is  dependent  on 
Church  teaching  and  witness — the  apologist  should  neces- 
sarily begin  with  the  blessings  of  Christianity  (chap,  xxv., 
the  Kingdom  of  God),  and  only  then  work  his  way  to 
Christ  (chap,  xxvii.).  Of  course  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 
ha:ve  given  us  the  personal  Christ,  qua  statement  of  historic 
facts  (how  emotional,  how  believing  a  statement  of  the 
facts  I)  Chap,  xxvi., ''  Deductions  from  the  Christian  Idea 
of  the  Highest  Good,"  seems  like  a  bit  of  Christian  Ethics  ; 
chap,  xxviii.,  "Deductions  from  the  Fact  of  Christian 
Revelation,"  like  a  bit  of  Dogmatic.  At  any  rate,  one 
sees  that  the  author's  scheme  involves  a  good  deal  of 
repetition.  One  thing  we  miss.  Schultz  is  willing  to 
waive  the  assertions  that  Jesus  sometimes  meant  by  King- 
dom of  God  a  present  blessing,  and  even  that  He  called 
Himself  Christ  (To  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  one  demurs.) 
Yet,  even  so,  to  Schultz  Jesus  is  "  the  Christ " ;  and  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  the  Old  Testament  must  become 
stupendously  important  when  Jesus  reveals  Himself  to 
men  as  the  promised  King.  This  title  marks  the  articu- 
lation of  Christianity  into  the  thought  of  Judaism ;  that, 
at  least.  If  we  leave  out  Messianic  fulfilment,  how  do 
we  conceive  the  transition  ?  Prophets  of  God  are  needed  ; 
yes,  but  why  is  one  needed  who  is  so  much  more  than  a 
prophet  ?  who  is  preached  and  believed  on,  as  the  one  royal 
road  from  earth  to  God  ?  What  else  in  Israel's  past  looks 
towards  that  strange  and  significant  consummation  ? 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  translator's 
performance.  Luck  seems  against  German  theology  when 
it  fits  on  English  dress ;  even  this  authorised  translation, 
by  a  professor  of  German,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  True, 
we  owe  to  the  translator  a  valuable  index,  and  at  p.  284 
he  makes  the  train  of  thought  much  clearer  by  inserting  a 
"(i)"  and  a  "(2)."  But  unfortunately  he  generally  takes 
his  liberties  at  the  wrong  time.  He  slavishly  reproduces 
un-English  perfect  tenses  :  we  are  told,  e,g,^  that  Mohammed 
"  has  broken  down  morally."    (Scandal  about  Queen  Anne !) 
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He  goes  out  of  the  way  to  substitute  Pali  terms  for  Schultz*^ 
Sanskrit  terms  in  the  references  to  Buddhist  texts  and 
personages — the  oddest  conception  of  a  translator's  duty 
that  one  has  ever  come  across.  (And,  after  all,  he  leaves 
Tripitaka  —  Nirvana  —  Sanskrit  terms  both  I  —  Dharma 
[Dhamma]  Pitaka  is  surely  a  slip  of  the  author's,  un- 
corrected by  the  translator,  for  Sutra  [Sutta].)  But  he 
translates  sudlkh  by  "northern"  in  relation  to  Pali 
Buddhism  !  Twice  we  read  "  Wonder  " — it  should  of  course 
be  "miracle"— "is  faith's  dearest  child."  "His  injury," 
p.  175,  is  simply  not  English,  though  one  can  guess  the 
meaning.  "  The  mother  goddess  "  (p.  188)  suggests  utterly 
false  associations.  The  important  word  "nature"  is  left 
out  "  Nature  goddess  of  fertility  "  gives  the  sense.  Two 
pages  later,  Schultz  is  made  responsible,  in  his  own  field 
of  the  Old  Testament,  for  a  statement  which  he  carefully 
— and  naturally ! — avoids.  What  the  original  says  is  not 
that  the  Decalogue  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  the 
condition  of  the  Covenant  in  its  later  form  (which  is  what 
the  translator  seems  to  be  driving  at),  but  that  the  Decalogue 
"  lies  "  in  the  holiest  place  "  as  Israel  in  later  days  conceives 
things."  The  worst  page  of  all,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
is  p.  232,  which  misreads  the  German  more  than  once  and 
is  almost  unintelligible.  Many  pages  run  smoothly  enough, 
but  no  one  can  safely  use  this  translation  as  giving  Schultz's 
views.  Passage  by  passage,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
original.  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH. 

Manchester. 


IL  PROBLEMA  RELIGIOSO  DEL  NOSTRO 
TEMPO.  Opera  postuma  di  Giulio  Pisa,  Milan: 
Fratelli  Treves;  Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co, 
Pp.  307.    Lire  3.50. 

An  earnest  Christian,  dissatisfied  with  the  tone  of  contem- 
porary life,  and  eager  to  welcome  any  effectual  remedy,  if 
he  read  only  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  death  of  the  writer  had  robbed  him 
of  a  whole-hearted  ally.      It  describes  the  symptoms  of 
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'*  the  moral  malady  of  our  times/'  and  diagnoses  the  disease 
in  terms  which  would  command  general  assent  The  lower- 
ing of  ideals,  the  decay  of  character,  the  dulness  of  feeling, 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  are  unsparingly  set  forth.  The 
scandals  which  have  disgraced  the  social,  commercial,  and 
political  affairs  of  every  country  in  Europe  are  adduced  as 
proofs,  and  the  consentient  views  of  thinkers  belonging  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  are  quoted  in  confirmation  of  the 
sad  conclusion.  Of  the  young  men  of  his  own  land  the 
author  draws  a  painful  picture.  They  leave  school  and 
university,  he  says,  "  their  minds  enriched  with  a  variety  of 
knowledge,  ill-arranged  and  confused ;  but  without  a 
compass,  without  any  faith  to  steer  by  in  the  great  sea  of  life. 
They  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  the  conservation  of  force,  the  unity  of  physical 
forces,  natural  selection  and  evolution  ;  they  end  by  holding 
that  the  positive  religion  in  which  they  were  brought  up  is 
a  mere  invention,  and  by  cheerfully  throwing  it  overboard. 
Life,  then,  seems  to  most  of  them  to  be  an  open  field  for  all 
kinds  of  ambition  and  greed,  a  rivalry  for  riches,  honour, 
and  power,  a  race  after  fame,  in  which  every  one  who  is 
not  a  stupid  must  try  to  get  the  front  place  with  as  little 
expenditure  of  effort  as  possible,  seizing  for  himself  all  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  he  can  get.  Seeing  that  '  all  is 
vanity,'  they  find  nowhere  a  motive  for  renunciation,  self- 
denial,  or  sacrifice  ;  hence  they  surrender  themselves  entirely 
to  the  flatteries  and  seductions  of  material  and  sensuous 
delights ;  they  yield  to  the  allurements  of  vice,  or  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  savage  and  exclusive  egoism."^  And 
the  root  of  all  these  evils  is  the  loss  of  religious  faith. 

Pisa  is  at  his  best  in  the  admirably  clear  sketches  which 
he  gives  of  the  most  important  and  the  most  recent  attempts 
to  arrest  this  decline.  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Mazzini,  Zola, 
Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Ibsen,  the  Theosophists,  Socialism, 
**  Americanism,"  are  all  dealt  with  in  turn.  The  criticism  of 
them  throws  light  on  his  own  position.  He  is  severe  on 
Mazzini,  as  being  too  mystical.  He  dissents  from  Tolstoi's 
belief  that  the  best  rule  of  life  is  to  follow  Christ.     "  Chris- 

1  P.  24  f. 
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tianity  brought  exceedingly  great  blessings  to  mankind,  and 
was  the  main  factor  in  overthrowing  the  antique  world,  but, 
like  every  other  human  institution,  it  has  mingled  a  large 
proportion  of  evil  with  its  good,  has  produced  mischievous 
consequences,  and  retarded  for  many  centuries  the  awaken- 
ing of  modem  thought  .  .  .  Jesus,  an  admirable  hero,  and 
one  of  the  sublimest  figures  that  have  appeared  on  earth, 
mingled  many  errors  and  illusions  with  lofty  aspirations  and 
true  ideas.  Humanity  must  drop  all  the  fundamental  points 
of  His  doctrine  and  part  of  His  ethics.  .  .  .  Christianity  is 
now  a  mere  spectre,  an  apparition  without  a  real  body  :  it 
cannot  continue  to  be  the  religion  of  the  modem  man."  ^ 

Yet  the  modem  man  is  to  have  a  religion.  What,  then, 
is  it  to  be  ?  "  Science  has  banished  for  ever  the  idea  of  an 
anthropomorphic  god,  made,  />.,  in  our  image  and  simili- 
tude. Creator  of  the  Universe  by  an  act  of  free-will,  worker 
of  miracles,  continually  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  the 
wprld ;  and  has  substituted  the  idea  of  a  Providential  Law 
of  Order  and  of  Righteousness,  immanent  in  Nature  and 
goveming  human  affairs."*  The  new  religion  will  not 
pretend  to  represent,  under  any  form,  however  vs^ue,  the 
Ultimate,  Impenetrable  Cause ;  there  will  be  nothing  fixed 
and  absolute  in  it,  for  it  will  alter  with  the  Science  out  of 
which  it  springs.  Looked  at  on  the  practical  side,  it  will 
be  '*  a  religion  of  Love,  based  on  Science,  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood between  all  men,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed."  • 
Providence,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  has  become 
an  incredible  belief;  Job  must  quiet  his  complaints  by  sub- 
mitting to  "  a  Natural  Providence,  innate  in  the  very  force 
of  things,  in  the  very  causes  of  life,  a  necessary  Providence 
which  ensures  that  every  human  action  shall  inevitably  and 
inexorably  bring  of  itself  its  own  reward  or  punishment"  * 
No  questions  need  be  asked  concerning  a  future  life,  for 
there  is  no  obtainable  answer.  Our  one  business  here  is  to 
develop  our  own  nature,  guided,  not  by  absolute  rules,  but 
by  a  healthy  instinct 

"  The  times  are  out  of  joint,"  though  not  so  hopelessly  as 
Pisa  thought      In  any  case— one  says  it  r^retfuUy — ^he 
» P.  III.  « P.  255.  » p.  279.  *  p.  a6s. 
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was  not  bom  to  set  them  right  The  brief  summary  here 
given  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  him.  It  conveys  no  sense  of 
his  splendid  earnestness  on  behalf  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
elevating.  But  he  has  not  discovered  the  motive  power 
which  is  to  bring  in  once  more  the  kingdom  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice.  "  Love  based  on  Science  "  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  more  constraining  than  Love  based  on  Love.  It  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  Science,  "  revealing  the  correlation  of 
all  phenomena,  the  great  law  of  solidarity  which  governs  all 
things,  has  drawn  closer  than  ever  the  bonds  of  mutual 
dependence  between  all  men,  the  links  of  solidarity  between 
them."  ^  If  we  are  not  to  regard  one  type  of  character  as 
better  than  another,  but  may  merely  say  that  it  is  different 
from  the  other;  if  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  in  a 
possible  progress  but  only  in  an  evolution  of  humanity ;  if 
'*  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  organic  or  the  inorganic 
world,  save  a  Matter-Force,  which  manifests  itself  by 
motion ;  and  intelligence  and  will  are  movements  of 
matter,"  the  springs  of  action  are  likely  to  remain 
relaxed.  Pisa  might  have  brought  more  help  to  the  young 
men  whom  he  so  fervently  appeals  to,  if  he  had  understood 
more  thoroughly  the  positions  which  he  has  abandoned. 
He  scorns  the  anthropomorphism  which  issues  in  faith  in 
the  Personality  of  God  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  this  book 
of  any  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  writings  in  which 
that  faith  is  set  in  its  true  light  The  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  apprehension  and  comprehension  would 
have  saved  him  from  the  superficial  remark  that  religion  is 
self-contradictory  in  affirming  that  the  First  Cause  surpasses 
our  understanding,  and  that  He  possesses  such  and  such 
attributes.  And,  like  many  others  who  are  sadly  discon- 
tented with  the  light  we  live  by,  he  exaggerates  the  value 
of  new  statements  and  is  less  than  just  to  those  of  older 
date.  "  Noble  words,"  he  exclaims,  with  reference  to  one  of 
Gorki's  utterances,  "  w:orth  no  small  number  of  theological 
homilies,  and  containing,  in  germ,  the  whole  Gospel  of  the 
future."  Here  are  the  words  :  "  I  know  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  that  we  must  not  aim  at  felicity.     What  are  we  to  do  ? 

*  P.  277, 
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The  consciousness  of  life  does  not  consist  in  the  search  after 
felicity  ;  and  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites  will  never 
make  man  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself.  We  must  seek 
for  the  consciousness  of  life  in  the  beauty  and  the  vigour  of 
our  will.  In  every  instant  of  existence  we  must  set  before 
ourselves  a  higher  end."  Where  is  the  newness  of  this 
gospel?  John  Taylor. 

Winckcombe. 


CHRISTUS  IN  ECCLESIA,  by  Hastings  RashdaU, 
DZitLy  D,C.L.  Edinburgh:  T,  &  T.  Clark,  1904. 
4J.  6d, 

The  Broad  Church  school  of  Anglican  theolc^  has  to- 
day no  more  vigorous  thinker  or  luminous  writer  than  Dr 
Rashdall.  In  "Doctrine  and  Development"  he  handled 
many  of  the  cardinal  dc^mas  from  the  point  of  view  that, 
if  they  are  intelligently  stated,  they  can  be  rationally 
vindicated.  The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  sermons, 
for  the  most  part  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  institutional  aspects  of  Christianity. 
The  general  contention  is  that  one  may  be  a  Broad 
Churchman  without  being  supposed  to  think  meanly  of 
Church,  ministry,  and  sacraments. 

While  Maurice's  "Theological  Essays"  have  a  constant 
refrain  of  reference  to  Unitarian  teaching,  Dr  Rashdall 
elucidates  his  positions  by  recurring  appreciation  and 
criticism  of  High  Church  tenets.  The  Oxford  movement 
is  generously  appreciated  as  a  religious  revival  which  re- 
established the  hold  of  Christianity  on  the  English 
Universities,  won  for  the  Church  the  devotion  of  eminent 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  fostered  among  the  people  the 
spirit  and  the  habit  of  worship.  It  was  also  on  right  lines 
in  the  prominence  it  gave  to  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
erroneous  as  was  its  conception  of  the  nature  and  end  of 
the  Christian  society.  He  himself  defines  the  Church  as 
including  "  any  society  of  men  engaged  in  striving  together 
for  the  objects  which  Christ  enjoined  upon  His  followers  to 
pursue  "  (p.  29).     So  wide  is  this  definition  that  it  embraces, 
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not  merely  visible  religious  communities  like  the  Church 
of  England,  but  also  Universities,  schools,  philanthropic 
agencies,  and  even,  it  might  appear,  all  associations  of 
workers  who  are  engaged  in  honest  and  useful  enterprises. 
It  would  have  prevented  confusion  of  thought  if  Dr  Rashdall 
had  distinguished  between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  reserved  the  name  of  the  Church,  in  accord- 
ance with  Protestant  usage,  for  the  religious  societies  in 
which  the  gospel  is  preached,  the  sacraments  are  lawfully 
administered,  and  discipline  is  wholesomely  exercised. 
The  discussion  of  the  question  of  Orders  and  Apostolical 
Succession  is  marked  by  the  liberality  to  be  expected 
of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  Episcopacy  is  not 
held  to  be  necessary  to  the  esse^  though  it  may  be  to  the 
bene  esse^  of  a  Church.  "  Dare  we  say  that  a  Church  ceases 
to  be  a  Church  because,  like  the  Church  of  Scotland  or 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Continent,  it  has  chosen  to 
revert  to  the  simpler  organisation  of  apostolic  times  ?  "  (p. 
1 1 7).  There  is  humour  as  well  as  argument  in  the  suggestion 
that,  as  prophets  were  more  important  persons  than  bishops 
in  the  primitive  period,  and  have  disappeared  from  the 
organisation  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  may  on  its 
own  principles  have  unchurched  itself  by  so  grave  a  departure 
from  apostolic  order. 

With  the  Oxford  School  Dr  Rashdall  has  no  quarrel  for 
magnifying  the  sacraments,  but  only  for  teaching  sacra- 
mental doctrine  which  wavers  between  Romanism  and 
unintelligibility.  There  is  a  short  and  pithy  exposure  of 
the  obsolete  philosophical  conceptions  which  underly  the 
tenet  of  Transubstantiation  (pp.  40,  41).  He  goes  on  very 
pertinently  to  ask  why  those  who  hold  that  the  sacraments 
have  the  same  kind  of  efficacy  as  prayer  and  Bible-reading 
should  be  taunted  with  holding  that  they  are  "  mere  "  signs. 
Words  are  signs,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  also 
being  "  spirit  and  life."  "  All  the  great  events  of  history  are 
the  result  of  words ;  and  we,  can  hardly  think  too  much  of 
the  sacraments  if  we  will  only  regard  them  as  a  kind  of 
language"  (p.  45).  The  lecture  on  Baptism  is  largely 
taken  up  with  an  argument  that  the  baptismal  formula  of 

2  E 
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Matt  xxviii.  1 9  is  a  late  modification  of  a  simpler  formula 
which  enjoined  the  baptising  of  disciples  merely  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  that  the  verse  is  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  category  of  i  John  i.  7.  In  fairness  it  should 
have  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  cases  in  the  matter  of  MSS.  evidence. 
Coming  to  infant  baptism,  it  is  admitted  that  it  has  neither 
scriptural  warrant  nor  the  sanction  of  early  practice,  but  it 
is  very  convincingly  argued  that  it  necessarily  grew  out  of 
the  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  school  of  character.  "If 
the  Church  is  a  great  educational  institution,  why  should  it 
not  include  children  as  members  to  be  gradually  educated 
into  a  sense  of  all  that  is  implied  in  their  membership  ?  " 

(p.  72). 

A  sermon  on  "  The  Social  Mission  of  the  Church  "  shows 
traces  of  the  fallacy  that,  because  we  speak  so  much  more 
about  social  work,  we  do  so  much  more  than  in  earlier 
periods.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  reason  for 
praising  the  present  in  this  respect  in  comparison  with  the 
recent  past  both  of  Puseyism  and  Evangelicalism.  It  is  in 
social  work,  he  thinks,  that  the  Church  of  the  future  will 
feel  most  at  home,  while  ecclesiastical  unions  are  most  likely 
to  follow  from  co-operation  in  the  practical  sphere.  It  ia 
remarked  elsewhere  that  the  Church  never  does  its  work 
better  than  when  it  sees  its  rules  of  life — its  charities  to  the 
aged  poor,  or  its  condemnation  of  dishonest  trade — embodied 
in  the  legislation  of  a  Christian  country"  (p.  133).  It 
might  therefore  appear,  though  Dr  Rashdall  does  not  face 
this  issue,  that  the  destiny  of  the  Church  is  to  disappear 
into  the  State. 

The  subject  of  prayer  is  dealt  with  at  considerable  length. 
While  we  may  pray  for  spiritual  blessings,  we  are  told  that 
it  is  wrong  to  pray  for  fair  weather,  as  this  is  determined 
by  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  The  contrary  opinion  of 
Jeremiah  (xiv.  2)  does  not  of  course  settle  the  point,  but 
there  have  been  quite  competent  thinkers  who  have  given 
reasons  for  believing  that  God  can  dispense  particular 
providences  in  answer  to  prayer  while  working  through  a 
system   of  general  laws.     The  chapter  which  contains  the 
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most  dubious  doctrine  is  entitled  ^  Penitence  and  Peni- 
tential Seasons."  The  writer  does  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  religious  good  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  ethical  good  of  Christlike  character ;  and  where  the 
distinction  seems  to  be  recognised  he  breaks  with  the 
Protestant  tradition  in  making  forgiveness  conditional  on, 
and  proportional  to,  the  degree  of  goodness  that  has  been 
reached.  Moreover,  he  breaks  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
who  often  declared  to  men  and  women  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins,  and  this  not  because  they  had  already  attained 
to  virtue  and  sanctity,  but  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
encouraged  to  press  on  from  their  poor  beginnings  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom. 

Dr  Rashdall  is  too  thorough  a  thinker  to  discuss  particular 
doctrines  of  Christianity  without  making  clear  his  position 
as  to  the  seat  of  religious  authority.  While  always  speaking 
respectfully  of  the  Church,  and  allowing  great  weight  to  its 
pronouncements  on  practical  matters,  he  makes  no  claim  of 
doctrinal  infallibility  (in  the  usual  Anglican  fashion)  for  the 
Church  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries.  The  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  divine  things  is  Revelation,  which  has  indeed 
its  most  precious  deposit  in  the  Scriptures,  but  which  is  also 
older,  newer,  and  withal  wider.  The  Bible  differs  in  degree 
of  inspiration,  not  in  kind,  from  other  books  that  contain 
true  and  noble  thoughts.  "  It  is  not  an  inspired  book 
among  uninspired  books,  but  an  exceptionally  inspired  book  " 
(p.  261).  The  conception  of  degrees  of  inspiration  is  further 
worked  out  in  relation  to  the  two  Testaments,  and  sensible 
tests  are  given  for  discriminating  as  to  the  value  of  the 
different  strata  of  each.  The  discussion  is  excellent,  and 
would  have  been  improved  by  the  omission  of  a  passage 
which  is  a  caricature  of  responsible  Protestant  opinion  as  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  equipment  of  the  natural  man 
(p.  233).  Protestant  theologians  may  have  exaggerated  the 
weakness  of  man's  will,  but  it  did  not  enter  their  thoughts 
to  say  that  "  God  left  man  without  any  natural  religious  or 
moral  faculty.*'  The  cognitio  Dei  insita  was  a  recognised 
topic  of  the  old  Reformed  theology,  and  it  was  quite  well 
known  that  there  was  a  useful  discipline  of  Moral  Philosophy 
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which  had  been  elaborated  by  human  reason.  On  the  main 
question,  however,  Dr  Rashdall's  position  is  sound,  and  there  is 
much  force  in  his  remark  that  '^  we  must  school  ourselves  to 
see  Revelation  everywhere,  or  we  shall  end  by  seeing  it 
nowhere"  (p.  237).  The  following  also,  though  not  new, 
will  bear  repetition  :  "  The  way  to  persuade  people  that  the 
Bible  is  simply  an  obsolete  collection  of  folklore  and  old 
wives'  fables,  is  to  tell  them,  or  to  let  them  think  that  the 
Bible  contains  no  mistakes,  and  that  all  parts  of  it  are  of 
equal  value  "  (p.  269). 

These  sermons  are  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  preaching 
may  be  thoroughly  didactic  without  being  uninteresting,  and  it 
is  probable  that  congregations  would  welcome  more  solid 
preaching  of  the  same  kind.  In  conjunction  with  '^  Doctrine 
and  Development"  they  are  a  valuable  contribution  to- 
wards commending  Christian  doctrine  to  the  common-sense 
English  mind.  The  only  doubt  one  has  is  whether  in  the 
process  of  making  Christian  doctrine  reasonable  Dr  Rashdall 
does  not  make  it  too  commonplace  to  continue  to  move  the 
world  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  W.  P.  Paterson. 

Edinburgh. 


AGNOSTICISM  AND  THEISM  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  Six  Lectures,  by  Richard  A. 
Armstrong,  B,A.  London :  Philip  Green^  I90S-  Pp*  207. 
2s,  nett 

This  little  volume  consists  of  six  lectures  by  the  late 
R.  A.  Armstrong.  They  were  composed  for  popular  or 
semi-popular  audiences,  and  had  been  delivered  in  one  or  two 
places.  Mr  Wicksteed,  who  edits  the  book,  tells  us  that 
his  task  was  easy.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  author 
was  dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  third  lecture  which 
dealt  with  Matthew  Arnold,  and  meant  to  rewrite  it  The 
editor  apparently  acquiesces  in  his  friend^s  view,  and  at  this 
point  simply  gives,  in  his  own  words,  a  brief  summary  of 
Mr  Armstrong's  discussion. 

Of  the   book,  as   a  whole,  one   can    speak    favourably. 
Mr  Armstrong  had  a  ready  pen,  and   writes  clearly  and 
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attractively.  But  he  is  more  successful  in  the  expository 
part  of  his  work  than  in  the  critical  and  constructive.  At 
the  outset  he  makes  a  significant  limitation  of  his  subject 
matter :  "  I  propose  to  rule  out  all  those  writers  who  rest 
the  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  religious  beliefs  they 
hold  on  any  authority  external  to  the  mind  itself."  This 
excludes,  beforehand,  all  those  who  recognise  "  the  infallible 
authority  of  any  Church,  or  Man,  or  Book." 

In  his  first  lecture  the  writer  discusses  the  new  spiritual 
tendency  represented  by  Wordsworth,  and  in  their  own  way 
by  J.  S.  Mill  (in  his  essay  on  Theism)  and  Carlyle. 

The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
enunciated  by  Darwin,  and  especially  as  expounded  by  H. 
Spencer.  Of  the  latter's  work  our  author  takes  too  favourable 
aview,and  does  not  note  Spencer's  tendency toconfuse  abstrac- 
tion with  analysis,  and  vague  generalisation  with  explanation. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  (p.  59)  that  Spencer  has  led  the  way 
to  a  reconciliation  of  the  empiricist  and  the  Kantian  view  of 
knowledge,  and  the  brief  reference  to  Kant  on  the  following 
page  suggests  a  superficial  understanding  of  that  thinker. 
The  lecture  concludes  with  an  appreciative  reference  to  the 
religious  view  of  evolution  supplied  by  the  late  Prof.  Fiske. 
But  here  again  Mr  Armstrong  strikes  us  as  not  dis- 
criminating enough.  For  instance,  he  warmly  endorses 
Fiske's  argument  that,  as  in  physical  evolution  the  oi^an 
has  always  a  corresponding  environment,  so  the  existence  of 
the  religious  faculty  posits  the  reality  of  its  object — God. 
The  evolutionist  might  reply  that  theism,  like  fetishism 
and  polytheism,  is  only  a  temporary  stage  of  religious 
development. 

The  lecture  on  Huxley — the  third — is  a  good  popular 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  thoroughgoing 
agnosticism.  Of  Huxley  himself  Mr  Armstrong  writes  with 
appreciation :  "  He  was  a  scourge  not  only  to  intellectual 
haziness  and  intellectual  laziness,  but  to  all  that  practice  of 
reserve,  of  economy,  of  accommodation,  of  non-natural 
interpretation,  which  is  bred  by  authoritative  creeds  and 
ecclesiastical  control."  The  author  goes  on  to  examine  the 
position  of  Tyndall,  beginning  with   the  familiar  Belfast 
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Address.  He  shows  successfully  enough  that  the  materialist 
must  idealise  matter  to  fit  it  for  the  part  it  has  to  play. 
The  rest  of  the  fourth  lecture  deals  with  Mr  Bradlaugh. 
One  regrets  space  was  not  given  to  writers  of  greater  im- 
portance like  the  late  Prof.  Clifford  and  the  author  oi  An 
Agnostufs  Apology, 

In  his  fifth  lecture  Mr  Armstrong  expounds  the  views  of 
two  representatives  of  pure  theism,  F.  W.  Newman  and 
Theodore  Parker.  We  cannot  follow  the  discussion  in 
detail,  but  we  note  that  the  lecturer  brings  out  that  both 
rested  their  theistic  inference  on  spiritual  experience,  the 
witness  of  the  soul.  While  there  is  much  in  the  way  of 
appreciation  there  is  little  of  criticism  in  the  chapter ;  and 
yet  the  ai^ument  to  carry  weight  needs  a  broader  psycho- 
logical basis  than  Newman  and  Parker  supplied. 

The  concluding  lecture  is  mainly  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  position  of  Dr  Martineau.  Here  Mr  Arm- 
strong, though  not  uncritical,  writes  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  disciple ;  and  without  undervaluing  the  importance  of 
Martineau's  work,  one  may  still  think  the  estimate  some- 
what exaggerated.  Martineau  was  right,  we  hold,  in 
making  the  metaphysical  and  moral  arguments  for  theism 
supplement  one  another.  But  his  view  of  Causality  and  Will 
requires  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  recent  psychological 
and  epistemological  discussion.  Moreover,  his  thought  was 
governed  by  the  older  individualism  which  dealt  in  separate 
*^  faculties,"  and  which  failed  to  realise  fully  the  social  aspect 
of  reason  and  conscience.  Hence  Martineau  did  not  duly 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  evolution  of  the  religious 
consciousness  nor  its  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
**  Authority  in  Religion."  These  limitations  are  also  ap- 
parent in  the  present  work. 

In  the  suggestive  pages  with  which  he  concludes  his 
book,  Mr  Armstrong  points  out  that  there  has  been  a 
certain  rapprochement  between  graver  minds  of  the  agnostic 
type  and  theists.  The  former  are  more  ready  to  confess 
that  their  position  is  unsatisfactory,  while  "the  theist  is 
inclined  to  admit  that  it  is  little  he  can  know  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  God,"  and  is  content  to  lay  more  stress 
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on  "the  experiences. of  the  living  spirit  of  contact  with  an 
unseen  Love  and  Holiness." 

Mr  Armstrong's  book  is  not  one  for  the  expert  in 
philosophy  and  theology ;  but  that  considerable  class  which, 
without  much  special  knowledge,  is  interested  in  the 
problems  of  religion  will  find  it  instructive  and  helpful. 

Castle-Douglas,  GEORGE  GALLOWAY. 

LES  LEGENDES  HAGIOGRAPHIQUES,  par  Hip- 
poly  te  Delehaye^  SJ.  Bruxelles:  SocUU  des  BoUandistes^ 
1905.     Pp.  xi.,  264. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 
It  is  a  really  fascinating  and  erudite  study  of  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Saints/'  by  one  who  is  obviously  a  master  in  historical 
method.  In  six  or  seven  brief  chapters  Father  Delehaye 
gives  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical 
l^end,  the  work  of  hagiographical  writers,  the  principles  by 
which  they  were  guided,  and  the  methods  we  must  apply  to 
their  compositions,  if  we  wish  to  extract  the  tolerably  small 
residue  of  truth.  From  the  preface  it  is  clear  that  our  author 
anticipates  a  partially  unfavourable  reception  for  his  work,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  does  say  hard  things  now  and 
then  about  the  enthusiasm,  ignorance,  habitual  credulity, 
occasional  dishonesty,  and  intellectual  incompetence  of  many 
of  the  bic^raphers  of  the  saints.  Most  readers,  too,  will 
think  that  his  conclusions  frequently  cast  a  revealing  light 
upon  the  local  practice  of  the  Roman  Church  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  He  is,  however,  a  very  learned  man,  who  puts 
his  mind  to  a  subject  with  great  incisiveness  and  flexibility, 
and  is  often  engagingly  frank.  Numerous  references  to  the 
original  sources  accompany  each  step  in  the  argument  There 
is  a  delightful  charm  in  his  suave  and  lucid  French  style, 
touched  as  it  is  so  frequently  with  an  urbane  and  subtle 
irony.  Thus,  on  p.  241,  he  writes  :  "  There  is  no  species  of 
literature  which  is  so  often  undertaken  without  preparation 
as  this ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  good  will  suffices  to  please 
the  saints,  it  is  not  quite  so  true  that  this  of  itself  confers 
the  skill  to  praise  them  worthily,  or  to  estimate  wisely  the 
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quality  of  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on  them. 
The  biographers  of  the  saints,  alas  1  have  sinned  much,  and 
one  can  only  console  oneself  by  thinking  that  they  will  be 
much  foi^ven."  In  a  word,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  highly 
accomplished  scholar,  who  (by  the  way)  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  Hamack  and  Kriiger  to  account  for  hasty  and  uncritical 
work. 

Specially  worth  reading  are  the  study  of  popular  religious 
legend  in  chap,  ii.,  and  the  account  in  chap.  v.  of  the  mar- 
vellous growth  of  the  legend  of  Procopius,  out  of  the  quiet, 
simple,  impressive  story  given  by  Eusebius  into  the  multi- 
plex and  almost  unrecognisable  form  it  presents  in  the 
collection  of  Metaphrastus.  Best  of  all,  however,  is  chap.  vL, 
entitled  "  Pagan  Reminiscences  and  Survivals,"  in  which  the 
author  grapples  with  the  Protestant  theory  that  the  saints 
took  the  place  of  the  heroes  and  dethroned  divinities  of 
paganism.  Hamack's  words  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
view  he  objects  to :  "  Saints  and  intercessors,  who  were  thus 
semi-gods,  poured  into  the  Church.  Local  cults  and  holy 
places  were  instituted.  The  different  provinces  of  life  were 
distributed  afresh  among  guardian  spirits.  The  old  gods 
returned  ;  only  their  masks  were  new  "  {Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity^ Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  395).  Delehaye's  reply,  briefly, 
is  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is  one,  not  of  cause  and 
effect,  but  of  analogy.  "  We  are  forbidden,"  he  says  in  one 
place,  "  to  affirm  that  the  earliest  narratives  of  the  discovery 
of  relics  were  inspired  by  pagan  stories  of  the  same  kind, 
however  close  may  be  the  analogy  of  the  facts  and  the  simi- 
larity of  details.  These  narratives — ^the  series  b^ins  in  the 
fourth  century — are  neither  false  nor  imitations.  They  are 
the  natural  products  of  the  same  mental  state  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances." And  he  asks,  with  mingled  humour  and  satire, 
if  we  are  to  call  St  Peter  the  direct  heir  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  because  the  one  had  a  temple  in  Rome  long  ago  and 
the  other  has  a  church  there  now. 

In  the  last  chapter  various  errors,  still  current  in  the  r^ion 
of  hagiographical  study,  are  summarily  dealt  with.  It  is  a 
mistake,  we  are  told,  to  try  to  discredit  the  solid  results  of 
scientific  research  by  appealing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
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to  pronounce  a  narrative  historical  merely  because  it  contains 
no  improbabilities,  to  be  misled  by  accurate  topography,  or 
to  set  out  with  an  exaggerated  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
what  one  reads  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  all  this  with  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Miracles  of 
Early  Ecclesiastical  History.  Finally,  Delehaye  suggests 
that  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  the  truth  is  to  say  that  saintly 
legend  is  the  poetry  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  into 
it,  like  all  poetry,  we  may  put  anything,  except  prose.  It  is 
beautiful,  and  to  ask  if  it  is  true  is  merely  stupid.  Thus 
Christian  mythology  is  justified  of  her  children. 

Edinburgh,  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 

INFALLIBILITY:  A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury^  by  the  Rev,  Vincent  M^Ncdfb,  0.P, 
London:  Longmans,  Green  Sf  Co,,  1905.    /^.  xii.,  86.    \s. 

This  is  a  very  strong  and  confident  piece  of  Roman  theology, 
powerful  and  consecutive  in  argument,  and  marked  by  a  quality 
of  interestingness  not  always  to  be  found  in  works  of  the 
kind.  It  was  originally  delivered  as  a  lecture  to  a  Church 
of  England  society,  which  has  for  one  of  its  principal  aims 
"  to  remove  obstructions  to  Reunion  by  substituting  confer- 
ence for  controversy,  and  by  organising  discussions  on  the 
proper  basis  of  careful,  precise,  and  therefore  representative 
statements."  The  audience,  no  doubt,  was  ready  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  for,  in  an  introductory  note  to  this  pamphlet,  the 
President  stigmatises  the  Reformation  as  "  a  wild  and  law- 
less movement,"  and  will  scarcely  accept  the  opinion  of 
Dr  DoUinger  (whose  name  is  mis-spelt)  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  Vatican  decision  in  1870. 

Father  M'Nabb  defines  infallibility  as  "  a  divine  endow- 
ment preserving  the  Church  from  formal  error  in  the  exercise 
of  her  teaching  office,"  and  in  the  present  paper  deals  not  so 
much  with  the  theory  of  the  subject  as  with  its  history. 
Characteristically  enough,  he  begins  with  antecedent  probabili- 
ties, and  when  under  this  head  we  are  told  that  our  Lord's  chief 
aim  was  "  to  originate  a  sacramental  system,"  and  the  peti- 
tion "  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  "  is  referred  to  the  Holy 
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Eucharist,  it  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  if  we  feel  a  certain 
reluctance  to  trust  the  writer's  sense  of  fact  We  may  be 
excused,  therefore,  from  examining  in  detail  the  evidence 
he  brings  from  Scripture.  The  outcome  of  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  highly  ambiguous  proposition  that  if  faith  "  is 
absolute  certainty,  though  not  absolute  knowledge,  if  only 
objective  certainty,  i,e.  Infallibility,  can  beget  subjective  cer- 
titude, then  it  would  seem  that  the  charism  of  Infallibility 
must  abide  with  the  Church  to  rule  its  faith  until  the  end  of 
the  world."  So  little  is  it  true  that  the  Vatican  Council  went 
too  far,  that  it  may  be  argued  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough; 
*'  I  for  one,"  says  our  author,  "  would  not  have  thought  the 
personal  infallibility  of  every  priest  too  great  a  saf<^uard." 
Men  are  not  easily  satisfied  when  they  write  history  before- 
hand, and  dictate  how  the  being  of  things  shall  be 
made. 

Unpersuasive,  however,  as  we  feel  the  argument  to  be,  as  it 
moves  along,  cribbing  infallibility  by  hair-breadths,  we  have 
found  this  lecture  very  informing  as  to  the  view  of  infalli- 
bility which  is  taken  from  the  inside.  Thus  the  writer 
points  out  that  "  Divine  assistance  seems  primarily  granted 
for  the  prevention  of  error " ;  infallibility  is  judicial  rather 
than  legislative.  Again,  "  it  never  becomes  Omniscience"  ; 
it  is  quite  compatible,  indeed,  with  ignorance,  though  not 
with  error,  in  regard  to  the  truth  pronounced  upon.  Perhaps 
the  most  suggestive  hint  is  contained  in  the  statement 
that  infallibility  is  due  not  so  much  to  "  the  communication 
of  truth  through  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind  as  the  pre- 
vention of  error  through  the  controi  of  the  will,"  but  the  ex- 
planation that  follows  is  disappointingly  unspiritual.  Again, 
we  are  reminded  that  the  Vatican  Council  refused  to  limit 
infallibility  to  de  fide  decisions  on  faith  and  morals,  leaving 
the  question  of  its  wider  scope  an  open  one.  The  Church 
has  two  organs  of  infallible  teaching,  General  Councils  and 
Popes ;  yet  the  Pope,  in  exercising  his  prerogative,  is  not 
acting  without  the  Church,  and  both  General  Councils  and 
Popes  are  infallible  only  when  addressing  the  whole  Church, 
not  merely  a  part  of  it.  In  establishing  all  these  positions 
the  writer,  of  course,  makes  a  very  free  use — in  the  style  of 
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Newman,  if  not  of  Loisy — of  the  principle  of  tradition  and 
development 

This  exposition  is  superior  in  merit  to  the  polemic  that 
follows.  It  ought  to  be  known  by  this  time  that  Reformed 
theology  does  not  hold  "  the  infallibility  of  a  lifeless  Bible." 
And  we  have  found  it  hard  to  understand  what  Father 
M*Nabb  can  mean  by  saying  (p.  76) :  "  Infallibility  has 
been  in  exercise  some  nineteen  hundred  years  ;  yet  the  most 
searching  critics  can  find  only  some  two  or  three  so-called 
cases  of  error  in  these  nineteen  centuries."  Were  Liberius, 
Vigilius,  Honorius  not  in  error?  Even  Father  M*Nabb 
speaks  of  their  "  imprudent  actioa"  And  does  it  make  any 
real  difference  that  their  mistakes  were  only  little  ones  ? 

If  this  able  book  has  a  serious  fault,  it  is  probably  that 
its  tone  is  more  legal  than  religious — as,  for  instance,  when 
a  mechanical  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  "personal 
faith "  and  the  "  official  faith "  of  St  Peter.  Such  things 
have  an  air  of  artifice ;  they  should  hardly  have  a  place  in 
the  mind  of  a  theologian  who  can  write  that  "  the  conviction 
that  Christ  is  not  dead  but  living,  and  that  He  is  not  really 
absent  but  really  present,  is  the  essential  mark  of  a  Catholic, 
in  contrast  with  a  non-Catholic,  tone  of  mind." 

Edinburgh.  H.  R.  Mackintosh. 

LEHRBUCH      DER       RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE, 

herausgegeben  unter  Redaktion  von  P.  D.  ChanUpie  de 
la  Saussaye^  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leiden.  Dritte 
voUstdndig  neu  bearbeitete  Auflage.  Band  L^pp.  xvi.,  543 ; 
Band  II,,  pp.  xiii.,  587.     24  M. 

This  well-known  handbook  first  appeared  in  1887,  and  was 
translated  into  English  under  the  title,  ''Manual  of  the 
Science  of  Religion,"  by  Miss  Beatrice  S.  Colyer-Ferguson. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  subsequent 
German  editions  reflect  the  rapid  growth  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  The  first 
edition  was  written  by  Prof,  de  la  Saussaye  himself,  who 
undertook,  single-handed,  to  review  the  whole  large  field,  and 
produced  a  work  which  stood  alone  in  its  day,  and  was  felt 
to  be  of  great  value.     It  was  fitted  by  its  reverent  tone  and 
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cautious  treatment  to  increase  confidence  in  a  study  which 
was  then  surrounded  by  much  controversy,  and  regarded 
with  great  and  not  unnatural  suspicion.  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  the  character  of  the  book  in  this  respect  has  not 
been  altered  in  the  later  editions.  It  is  still  free  from  arro- 
gant assumptions  on  behalf  of  a  study  which  looks  forward 
to  so  great  a  future,  or  from  unwarranted  theorising ;  it 
cannot  give  offence  to  any  one. 

The  second  edition  differed  very  widely  from  the  first,  and 
was  in  fact  a  new  book.  The  opening  section  was  omitted,  the 
so-called  "  Phenomenologfie,"  in  which  the  various  elements  of 
religion,  such  as  gods,  heroes,  sacrifice  and  prayer,  priest- 
hoods, sacred  places  and  times  were  discussed  in  so  many 
chapters,  with  an  attempt  to  show  with  regard  to  each  what 
it  had  been  at  first,  and  in  what  directions  it  had  developed. 
Many  regretted  very  much  the  disappearance  of  this  section, 
which  summed  up  in  a  very  useful  way  the  archaeological 
and  primitive-culture  discussions  which  surround  the  open- 
ing of  religious  history.  Without  it  the  book  appeared  to 
have  no  beginning,  and  to  come  short  of  its  title,  "  Hand- 
book of  the  History  of  Religion,"  in  whatever  way  these 
words  be  interpreted.  The  other  great  change  made  in  the 
second  edition  was  that  the  accounts  of  the  various  religions 
were  no  longer  from  one  and  the  same  hand,  but  were 
written  by  separate  specialists.  This,  no  doubt,  gave  the 
individual  chapters  of  the  work  a  higher  value,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  an  end  to  a  large  extent  of  its  unity. 

The  third  edition  is  "completely  re-wrought"  The 
book  is  not  a  history  of  religion,  any  more  than  it  was  in 
the  second  edition.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
religion  as  shown  in  its  various  manifestations,  nor  is  it  an 
attempt  to  tell  the  general  story  of  religion  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  central  view  or  narrative  round  which  the  various 
chapters  are  arranged.  What  we  have  is  in  fact,  as  the 
editor  states  in  his  preface,  a  historical  review  of  the  various 
religions.  The  various  studies  form  a  stately  and  admirable 
company.  The  new  contributors  to  this  edition,  as  well  as 
thosewhohave  revised  and  brought  up  to  datethecontributions 
they  furnished  to  the  second,  are  selected  by  the  editor  as  likely 
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to  keep  up  the  character  of  his  book.  There  is  nothing  sensa- 
tional in  any  of  their  essays,  nor  anything  extreme.  Caution 
is  still  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  book.  The  impression 
it  produces  is  in  this  respect  partly  one  of  disillusion.  So 
many  theories  which  played  a  part  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
science  are  discarded,  so  many  assumptions  declared  to  be 
unfounded.  The  phrases  "  cannot  be  determined/' "  cannot  be 
upheld/'  occur  so  frequently,  that,  as  one  of  the  contributors 
says,  we  appear  to  know  far  less  now  about  the  history  of 
religion  than  the  preceding  generation  thought  it  knew. 

The  scale  of  the  work  does  not  allow  of  references  being 
given  in  support  of  statements — which  is  often,  of  course,  a 
disadvantage.  The  writer  has,  no  doubt,  studied  the  subject 
thoroughly,  but  when  a  new  view  is  put  forward  one  would 
like  to  know  the  grounds  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
lists  of  leading  books  are  prefixed  to  the  various  chapters, 
English  works  not  being,  as  a  rule,  neglected.  Strict  uni- 
formity of  treatment  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from 
the  different  writers.  The  editor  points  out  that  such  a 
term  as  Animism  is  used  in  various  senses  by  them ;  but  it 
is  a  more  important  matter  that,  while  some  of  the  religions 
are  treated  historically,  and  so  as  to  exhibit  to  a  certain 
extent  what  they  have  in  common  with  others,  this  method 
is  in  some  cases  not  observed.  The  religions  of  China  and 
Japan  are  simply  described  as  at  present  practised,  and 
only  the  scantiest  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  their 
origin  and  manner  of  growth.  Professor  de  Groot  of  Leiden, 
who  writes  the  chapter  on  China,  gives  what  is  no  doubt  as 
good  a  statement  as  can  anywhere  be  found  of  what  the 
State  religion  of  China  now  is,  and  of  the  common  religious 
practice  of  the  country.  But  he  attempts  no  history  of  it, 
and,  what  is  strange,  gives  no  account  of  either  Confucius  or 
Lao-tsze.  The  names  of  these  great  men  are  not  even  given 
in  the  index  to  the  volume  ;  but  of  the  index  we  must 
speak  again.  In  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
book  it  may  be  noticed  here  that  Buddhism  is  spoken  of 
three  times,  under  the  headings  of  India,  of  China,  and 
of  Japan,  but  none  of  these  accounts  of  it  contains  any 
sufficient  reference  to  the  others. 
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The  chapters  on  China  and  Japan  are  new  ones  in  the 
third  edition.  Those  on  the  Indian  and  Persian  religions, 
by  Dr  Edv.  Lehmann,  of  Copenh^en,  are  revised  from  the 
second  edition,  the  study  of  Persian  religion  being  laigely 
remodelled.  Close  occupation  with  the  sources  is  evident 
in  both,  though  on  many  a  point  a  reference  would  have  been 
welcome.  The  historical  character  of  Zarathustra  is  upheld, 
as  against  Tiele  and  Darmesteter,  and  the  disentangling  of 
the  various  elements  which  are  present  in  Persian  religion, 
and  make  it  so  perplexing  to  the  student,  is  clearly  carried 
out,  while  the  teaching  of  Zarathustra  and  the  general 
tendency  of  Persian  religion  are  set  forth  with  the  enthusiasm 
they  deserve. 

The  chapters  on  Egypt,  on  Israel,  and  on  Islam  are  those 
which  have  been  least  changed  ;  they  still  correspond  to  the 
state  of  knowledge  on  their  subjects.  That  on  Egypt  accepts 
the  conclusion  more  and  more  generally  held  that  animal 
worship  was  one  of  the  roots  of  Egyptian  religion,  not  a  late 
degeneration  of  it ;  and  that  on  Israel  by  Dr  Valeton,  junior, 
of  Utrecht,  accepts  the  results  of  modern  Old  Testament 
criticism,  but  is  not  carried  into  any  extreme  positions,  such 
as  the  displacement  of  Moses  from  the  place  of  founder  of 
the  Old  Covenant. 

Chapters  which  have  been  written  anew  for  this  edition 
are  those  on  the  Semitic  peoples  in  Hither  Asia,  and  that 
on  the  Greeks.  In  both  cases  Professor  de  la  Saussaye  is  to 
be  warmly  congratulated  on  his  choice  of  craftsmen  and  on 
the  result  of  their  work  for  him.  In  the  flood  of  controversy 
which  cuneiform  discovery  has  recently  caused  to  descend 
on  matters  Semitic,  Dr  Fr.  Jeremias,  who  writes  the 
former  of  these  chapters,  has  taken  a  considerable  part,  and 
has  shown  himself  a  clear-headed  scholar  who  is  able  to  see 
both  sides  of  the  question.  He  here  treats  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  religion  as  without  doubt  Semitic,  almost  entirely 
dismissing  those  old  Sumerians  and  Accadians  of  whom 
Professor  Sayce  had  so  much  to  tell  us.  We  are  not  told 
by  Dr  Jeremias  nor  by  any  other  writer  in  the  book  before 
us  what  "  Semitic  religion  "  means,  when  the  term  applies 
both  to  the  worship  of  Arabia  and  to  that  of  Canaan  and  to 
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the  astral  cultus  of  Babylonia.  This  is  a  dark  point 
in  the  book,  but  the  treatment  of  Babylonian  religion  is  in 
itself  a  luminous  and  admirable  part  of  it  Without  any 
dogmatic  bias,  and  allowing  scarcely  a  faint  echo  of  the  great 
Babel  and  Bibel  controversies  to  be  heard,  the  writer  sets 
before  us  the  faith  of  these  old  astronomers  and  their  royal 
patrons  in  the  various  great  cities  of  Babylonia,  so  that  we 
can  to  some  extent  sympathise  with  it  The  magic  of 
Babylon,  so  evident  even  in  the  hymns,  he  inclines  to 
consider  no  part  of  the  original  religion  but  an  accretion, 
a  verdict  in  which  all  analogy  is  against  him. 

The  study  of  Greek  religion  by  Professor  Holwerda,  of 
Leiden,  is  a  very  thorough  and  satisfactory  piece  of  work,  in 
which  the  latest  results  of  Hellenic  study  are  brought  to 
bear  and  an  orderly  account  of  a  complicated  development 
arrived  at  The^  mode  of  view  and  main  results  correspond 
with  those  of  Meyer's  "  History  of  Antiquity,"  in  which  a 
subject  till  then  difficult  and  confused  was  made  intelligible  ; 
and  I  need  not  enlarge  on  them.  They  are  set  forth  with 
a  learning  and  resource  which  every  one  will  admire. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Germans,"  with  which  the  book  con- 
cludes, is  the  only  one  the  editor  claims  as  his  own,  though 
he  has  also  a  hand  in  the  early  chapter  on  the  uncivilised 
races.  What  he  sets  forth  at  length  in  his  admirable  book 
on  the  religion  of  the  Teutons  is  here  compressed  into 
a  short  and  well-arranged  view  of  a  vast  subject  This 
chapter  ought,  however,  to  have  stood  at  an  earlier  point 
in  the  book.  Even  if  -so  little  is  known  of  the  character 
and  position  of  the  "  undivided  Aryans  "  as  this  book  re- 
presents in  its  very  meagre  section  on  that  subject  (vol.  ii. 
1-3),  the  religion  of  the  Teutons,  unorganised  and  popular, 
must  be  nearer  the  stem  than  that  of  India,  which,  when  we 
first  see  it,  is  already  worked  by  a  professional  class  of 
priests. 

The  indexes  of  this  book  are  peculiar ;  each  volume  has 
an  extensive  index,  but  as  we  saw,  Confucius  and  Lao-tsze 
are  not  to  be  found  in  them,  neither  is  Zeus  nor  Indra  nor 
Jahveh,  nor  again  Max  Miiller  nor  E.  Caird  nor  Well- 
hausen.      What    one   does  find    is   "Ancestors,"    "Alms,'* 
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"Altar,"  "Amulet,"  "Animism,"  "Anthropology,"  etc, 
etc.  It  is  an  index  for  tracing  the  elements  of  religion 
where  they  occur  in  the  various  cults,  and  is  meant  to  take 
the  place  of  the  "  Phenomenology  "  of  the  first  edition,  of 
which  we  spoke  above.  The  student  is  to  do  for  himself 
what  the  book  no  longer  does  for  him.  Excellent,  no  doubt, 
for  the  student  who  will  take  the  trouble ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Professor  de  la  Saussaye  is,  we  understand,  to  bring 
out  a  work  containing  an  enlarged  Phenomenology,  to 
which  we  look  forward  with  great  interest.  In  his  preface 
to  this  book  he  hands  over  the  editorship  of  future  editions 
of  it  to  Dr  Lehmann,  the  writer  on  Indian  Religions  in 
editions  ii.  and  iii.,  and  to  some  extent  joint-editor  of  the 
latter.  May  we  express  the  hope  that  a  book  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  the  History  of  Religion,  and 
containing  such  admirable  studies,  may  in  the  future  attain 
to  something  more  of  unity?  The  science  of  religion  is 
surely  not  now  at  such  a  stage  that  the  collection  of  materials 
in  separate,  and  unconnected  chapters  is  all  that  can  be  done 
for  it,  even  in  a  book  calling  itself  a  manual  to  the  history 
of  religion. 

St  Andrews.  ALLAN  Menzies. 


J.  G.  FICHTE :  Dreizehn  Vorlesungen^  von  Fritz  Medicus, 
Berlin:  Reuther  und Reichard,  1905.    Pp,  269.    3  M, 

FICHTE :  seine  Ethik  und  seine  Stellung  sum  Problem  des 
IndivtdualismuSy  von  Dr  Maria  Raich.  Tubingen: 
/.  C.  B.  Mohr  {Paul  Siebeck),  1905.    Pp.  196.    4  M. 

If  Germany  has  been  slow  to  recognise  the  permanent  place 
and  worth  of  Fichte  in  philosophical  speculation,  there  are 
at  last  abundant  indications  that  she  is  about  to  do  justice 
to  the  great  thinker  and  ethical  personality  whom  she 
has  hitherto  so  persistently  neglected  and  misunderstood. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Adamson,  who 
did  much  to  make  Fichte  better  known  in  this  country, 
doubted  if  there  then  existed  half-a-dozen  students  of  his 
works.    Since  1 900  more  than  half-a-dozen  able  and  learned 
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volumes  have  been  published  on  the  man  and  various  aspects 
of  his  philosophy  and  speculation.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  widely  read  and  studied — perhaps  more  so  than  at  any 
time  since  he  first  challenged  attention  to  his  peculiar  views. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  system  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent  notion 
as  to  the  development  of  the  more  recent  movements  of 
philosophic  thought.  He  is  the  true  link  between  Kant 
and  the  post-Kantians,  such  as  Schelling  and  H^el,  Herbart 
and  Schopenhauer — thinkers  who  appropriated  his  ideas,  and 
not  infrequently  acknowledged  the  debt  by  ingratitude,  or, 
what  is  worse,  by  abuse,  as  in  the  case  of  Schopenhauer. 

Another  cause  of  the  revived  interest  in  Fichte  is  his 
strong  ethical  personality.  He  was  a  man  as  well  as  a 
thinker.  Life  and  doctrine  were  with  him,  in  a  certain 
sense,  identical.  He  never  ceased  to  inculcate  that  a  man's 
philosophy  depends  on  the  character  of  the  man.  '^A 
philosophical  system  is  not  a  dead  piece  of  mechanism 
which  one  can  accept  or  reject  as  he  pleases :  it  is  a 
living  reality  quickened  through  the  soul  of  him  that  has 
made  it  his  own."  ''I  must  not  only  think,  I  must  also 
act"  "  I  am  a  priest  of  truth.  I  am  in  its  pay.  I  have 
bound  myself  to  do  all,  to  venture  all,  to  suffer  all  in  its 
service."  Fichte's  thinking  is  ever  ethical,  the  outcome 
of  what  is  deepest  in  his  nature.  "And  so,  in  spite  of 
its  untenable  nature  as  a  whole,  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  philosophy  a  system  which  possesses 
such  force,  such  moral  and  educative  worth  as  that  of 
Fichte"  (Raich).  He  was  intolerant  of  half  truths  and 
dead  forms,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  he  created 
antagonisms.  His  theories  were  misrepresented  and 
travestied.  The  cry  of  atheism  was  raised  against  his 
philosophy.  Politically  he  was  distrusted  and  harassed. 
It  mattered  not  With  the  conviction  of  a  prophet  he 
went  on  his  way  asserting  in  every  sphere  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Ego— the  Eternal  reason — ^whose  work  it  b 
to  bring  the  whole  world  under  its  sway,  and  to  make  it 
the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  same  in  all  its  intelligent 
acts.      Clear   thinking,   the   progress   of  humanity,   social 
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reform,  the  uplifting  of  the  national  life  out  of  the 
bondage  of  the  sensuous  into  the  freedom  of  the  spirit — 
these  were  the  tasks  he  set  before  him.  A  strong,  im- 
petuous, truth-loving  man,  likest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  our 
own  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  his 
ethical  outlook  and  view  of  the  world,  it  is  altogether 
a  hopeful  sign  that  the  youth  of  Germany  should  be 
drawn  to  the  study  of  a  thinker  so  independent  and  a 
personality  so  inspiring.  "  Nothing  truly  good,  however 
long  it  may  be  decried  and  unheeded,  ever  goes  under 
in  the  stream  of  time:  a  day  will  come  at  last  when  it 
must  force  a  way  for  itself."  What  Fichte  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  these  words  was  his  own  philosophy ;  and 
time  is  beginning  to  show  that  his  words  were  not  the 
expression  of  a  too  sanguine  optimism.  The  ethical  worth 
and  vitality  of  the  man  and  his  thought  belong  to  no  land. 
They  are  impersonal  and  eternal,  and  must  force  their  way 
solely  in  virtue  of  the  truth  that  is  in  them. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Fritz  Medicus  in  his  Lectures  is  to 
interweave  the  personal  narrative  of  Fichte's  life  with  an 
exposition  of  the  chief  contents  of  his  speculative  works 
in  the  order  of  their  publication.  This  arrangement,  if  at 
times  somewhat  bewildering,  has  the  evident  advantage  of 
presenting  a  clear  view  of  the  philosopher  and  his  thought 
in  the  different  stages  of  their  development  We  are  shown 
how  Fichte  in  his  quest  after  certainty  became  dissatisfied 
with  Kant's  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge,  and 
determined  to  accept  nothing  but  what  can  be  deduced 
from  the  necessary  action  of  consciousness.  Reality  lies  not 
in  things-in-themselves,  in  the  unknown.  The  truth  in 
these  is  only  secondary — ^truth  of  appearance  as  conditioned 
through  the  laws  of  conscious  intelligence.  Certainty  and  reality 
are  for  the  Ego  alone.  It  is  from  this  point  that  Fichte  started 
in  his  search  after  unity  of  conception  and  unity  of  science. 

The  problem  consequently  is.  How  is  knowledge  possible? 
How  does  consciousness,  or  experience,  come  to  be  ?  Only 
through  the  primitive  and  fundamental  activity  of  the 
£gO)  by  which  it  originally  and  simply  posits  its  own  being. 
Affirmation  of  the  Ego  by  itself — Ego  =  Ego,  I  am  I — this 
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is  the  real  basis  of  all  consciousness  and  experience.  It  is 
the  first  principle  of  knowledge — the  absolute  presupposition 
of  every  possible  content  and  form — the  necessary  limit 
beyond  which  we  can  know  nothing.  This  Ego,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  person,  a 
representation,  or  object  among  objects,  but  as  the  universal 
activity  which  is  the  unconditioned  ground  of  all  representa- 
tion, and  renders  all  phenomena  possible.  It  is  what  each 
finds  in  himself,  the  necessity  at  the  root  of  conscious 
existence,  the  inevitable  action  which  has  to  be  fulfilled  by 
each.  "  All  individuals  are  embraced  in  the  one  great  unity 
of  pure  spirit" 

The  infinite  activity  of  the  Ego  as  related  to  itself  is, 
however,  only  the  ground  of  knowledge.  It  is  pure  or 
empty  consciousness  as  contrasted  with  concrete  or  real 
consciousness.  If  the  Ego  is  to  become  aware  of  its  own 
activity,  it  must  distinguish  itself  from  what  is  not  itself — its 
contrary,  or  opposite.  The  Ego  has,  therefore,  to  posit  or 
assume  a  Non-Ego  in  order  that,  through  the  antagonism  so 
created,  it  may  first  know  itself  in  real  consciousness.  There 
are  thus  two  principles  at  the  base  of  knowledge,  an  original 
act  of  self-affirmation  and  a  secondary  act  of  opposition. 
How  can  these  contradictories  be  united?  If  the  Ego  is 
absolutely  posited,  how  can  a  Non-Ego  become  posited? 
Both  are  absolute,  and  the  positing  of  the  one  is  the 
negating  of  the  other.  How  can  the  absolutely  posited 
Ego  be  at  the  same  time  not  posited  ?  How  can  it  posit 
and  negate  itself? 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  in  Fichte's  third 
principle,  or  necessary  act  in  the  development  of  self- 
consciousness,  the  principle  of  determination,  by  which  the 
fundamental  and  absolute  opposites  mutually  limit  each 
other.  The  original  self-affirmation  and  negation  are  com- 
bined in  the  unity  of  consciousness  through  the  reciprocal 
determination  of  each.  The  spheres  of  the  absolute  Ego 
and  its  contrary  become  thus,  as  it  were,  relatively  absolute 
in  real  consciousness,  they  become  capable  of  division  or 
quantity.  "The  Ego  posits  in  itself  a  divisible  Ego  as 
limited  by  a  divisible  Non-Ego." 
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From  these  three  principles  Fichte  develops  the  neces- 
sary actions  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  consciousness. 
The  Ego  as  limited  by  the  Non-Ego,  yet,  as  striving  to 
transcend  it,  constitutes  the  reason  as  theoretical.  It 
embraces  the  sum  of  all  cc^^nitive  acts — it  is  representation, 
the  form  but  not  the  reality  of  knowledge.  Cognition  can 
never  transcend  itself,  can  never  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Non-Ego,  or  show  why,  as  opposition,  it  should  be  necessary 
to  the  production  of  experience.  Otherwise  is  it  with 
reason  as  practical,  or  the  Ego  as  determining  the  non-Ego. 
This  is  the  source  of  reality,  the  explanation  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  world.  For  it  is  in  the  will  and  its  acts  that 
a  rational  being  first  perceives  himself  and  becomes  for 
himself  a  reality.  Will  is  the  striving  at  the  ground  of  all 
thought  and  reality — the  infinite  striving  after  truth  and  the 
absolute.  As  such  it  needs  the  objective  world,  the  Non- 
Ego,  as  the  necessary  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
infinite  task.  The  world  is  the  material  of  our  duty.  The 
opposition  upon  which  the  theoretical  rests  but  cannot 
transcend  is  thus  the  necessary  limitation  in  the  overcoming 
of  which  the  practical  reason — the  root  of  all  reason — 
attains  to  its  absolute  end  as  the  realisation  of  the  ethical, 
or  categorical,  imperative.  Moral  actions  are  alone  good 
and  true  ;  for,  though  they  take  place  in  the  world  of  sense, 
they  spring  not  from  the  order  of  nature  but  from  the  moral 
order — the  ordo  ordinans.  The  moral  order  of  the  universe 
is  the  transcendent  order,  and  this  transcendent  order  is 
God  He  is  the  life,  the  light,  the  activity,  the  freedom 
underlying  consciousness  and  the  world,  the  supreme  and 
permanent  unity  at  the  base  of  all  that  is.  Our  existence 
has  the  last  ground  of  its  possibility  in  that  Absolute  Ego 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  aim,  created  from  all  eternity, 
and  creates  anew  every  moment,  the  Non-Ego  or  objective 
world.  The  world  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  of  as  God, 
or  even  as  the  image  of  God.  It  is  only  the  image  of  His 
appearance,  of  the  form  in  which  He  represents  Himself  as 
positing  time,  and  the  infinitely  diversified  consciousness. 
The  absolute  reality  never  becomes  subject  to  the  laws  of 
time;  it  is  the  eternal   ground  and   law  of  the  unending 
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process  that  takes  place  in  time.  Christianity  was  for 
Fichte  in  an  eminent  sense  the  revelation  of  God,  not  a 
n^ative  but  a  positive  fact — a  determination  of  the  being 
of  the  human  race.  True  life  is  life  in  the  Divine.  Our 
highest  freedom  is  the  surrender  of  our  individual  freedom 
and  independence,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  absolute, 
creative  freedom  of  the  Eternal.  Death  of  self,  death  with 
Jesus,  this  is  the  blessed  life.  Immortality  is  here  and 
now.  The  future  existence  of  the  moral  being  is  postulated, 
not  for  its  own  sake  or  for  its  personal  subjective  worth,  but 
because  moral  being  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  objective,  creative  worth  in  the  true,  eternal  world 
— the  infinite  series  of  future  worlds  upon  worlds.  Such,  in 
barest  outline,  is  the  mighty  sweep  of  this  wonderful  system 
of  absolute  or  objective  idealism. 

The  exposition  by  Fritz  Medicus  is  an  honest  and  pains- 
taking attempt  to  get  at  the  real  thought  of  Fichte,  and  to 
represent  it  in  as  intelligible  a  form  as  possible.  In  this  he 
has  been  so  far  successful.  His  book  is  an  appreciative  and 
reliable  introduction  to  Fichte's  theory  of  knowledge,  morals, 
and  religion.  It  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  makes  many  points 
clear,  and  removes  many  misunderstandings.  Perhaps, 
even  in  this  respect,  it  would  have  better  served  its  purpose 
had  the  author  given,  at  the  close,  a  connected  and  critical 
view  of  the  system  in  the  light  of  the  results  obtained. 

Dr  Maria  Raich,  in  a  short  preface  dated  from  Rome, 
craves  indulgence,  as  a  foreigner,  for  the  style  in  which  her 
work  is  written.  She  needs  no  indulgence  either  as  a  writer 
of  Grerman  or  German  philosophy.  A  book  on  Fichte's 
Ethics  was  a  desideratum.  Dr  Maria  Raich  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  her  effort  to  supply  this  want.  She  has 
accomplished  the  task  splendidly,  with  full  knowledge  and 
much  skill.  Her  book  is  an  important  contribution  towards 
the  understanding  of  the  Fichtean  philosophy,  and  ought  at 
least  to  be  helpful  in  removing  misconceptions. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  review,  to  indicate  the  main 
results  of  the  book — its  suggestiveness,  and  richness  of 
ethical  detail.  Perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  head- 
ings of  the  chief  sections  :  Wherein  does  morality  consist  ? 
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Is  man  by  nature  moral?  How  is  morality  possible?  (or 
doctrine  of  freedom) ;  General  characteristics  of  Fichte's 
ethical  idealism  ;  Theory  of  religion  ;  Origin  and  being,  aim 
and  worth  of  individuality  (the  individual  in  relation  to  the 
social  whole  and  the  absolute)  ;  The  activity  of  the  individual 
in  history  ;  Fichte's  ideas  as  to  education  ;  The  doctrine  of 
immortality.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  Fichte's  specula- 
tion that  is  not  touched  upon  and  illustrated  by  direct 
reference  to  his  own  writings — ^a  feature  in  the  volume 
which  students  will  fully  appreciate.  The  relation  of  his 
thought  as  a  unity,  or  completed  whole,  is  admirably 
brought  out 

Dr  Maria  Raich  closes  her  book  with  these  words :  "  The 
Ethic  of  Fichte  ends  with  the  idea  of  the  creative  moral 
worth,  the  objective  spirit.  This  idea  is,  however,  by  no 
means  thoroughly  explicit,  as  Fichte's  early  death  prevented 
him  from  completing  his  ethical  system.  He  has  given  a 
doctrine  of  duty  and  of  virtue,  but  only  the  beginnings  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  good.  In  the  working  out  of  this  last 
doctrine,  which  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
objective  worth,  we  have  not  Fichte's  final  word.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  think  that  in  estimating  the  position  of  Fichte  it 
is  altogether  erroneous  to  characterise  his  philosophy  as 
subjective  idealism  :  in  this  relation  it  is  much  more  appro- 
priate to  designate  it  as  objective  idealism." 

The  student  who  is  apt  to  be  repelled  by  the  abstract 
dialectic  of  the  theoretical  part  of  Fichte's  philosophy  must 
not  forget  that  the  central  thought  of  that  philosophy  is  the 
reason  as  practical.  "My  system,"  said  Fichte,  "is  from 
beginning  to  end  the  analysis  of  the  idea  of  freedom."  The 
practical  reason  is  the  ground  and  explanation  of  the 
theoretical  reason  ;  and  it  is  in  the  practical  part  of  the 
system  that  one  can  hope  to  find  his  way.  Whosoever  would 
master  Fichte  must,  therefore,  study  his  ethics.  As  a  guide 
to  this  study  there  is  no  book  that  is  likely  to  be  so  helpful 
as  the  excellent  and  thoroughly  capable  work  by  Dr  Maria 
Raich.  Robert  Munro. 

Old  Kilpatrick. 
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METAPSYCHICAL  PHENOMENA,  by  J.  MaxweU, 
translated  by  L.  L  Finch,  London :  Duckworth  &  Co,y 
1905.    Pp.  xxiv.,  448.     los. 

This  is  a  very  serious  work  on  what  are  popularly  known 
as  spirit-manifestations.  It  is  introduced  to  the  British 
public  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  prefaced  by  the  distinguished 
French  physiologist  and  psychologist  Charles  Richet  The 
author  holds  an  important  legal  position  at  Bordeaux,  and 
has,  in  connection  with  his  psychological  studies,  taken  the 
d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  There  is  therefore  every  in- 
dication that  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  have  been  carefully  observed  and  conscientiously 
recorded  :  they  are  attested  by  men  trained  in  scientific 
observation,  by  whom  the  possibility  of  fraud,  whether 
conscious  or  unconscious,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 
The  novel  features  of  Dr  Maxwell's  experiments  are  (i)  that 
he  has  employed  for  the  most  part  non-professional  mediums, 
or  "  sensitives,"  drawn  from  his  personal  acquaintance ;  (2) 
that  he  has  directed  his  attention  rather  to  "  material " 
phenomena,  such  as  knocks  or  raps  (without  contact),  levita- 
tions,  and  other  movements  of  physical  objects,  and  luminous 
appearances,  on  the  ground  that  these  are  more  simple, 
easier  to  observe  and  verify,  than  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
automatic  writing,  crystal  gazing,  telepathy,  and  the  rest.  We 
are  not  left,  however,  without  abundant  material  of  this 
latter  type.  (3)  A  third,  most  valuable,  feature  of  the  ex- 
periments is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  those 
relating  to  luminous  phenomena,  they  have  nearly  all  been 
conducted  under  light  sufficient  to  enable  the  observers  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  medium,  and  sometimes  even 
under  broad  daylight  (4)  Finally,  no  regular  stances  were 
held  ;  the  phenomena  were  not  in  any  way  forced  ;  favourable 
conditions  were  always  awaited  with  patience. 

Let  us  admit,  then,  that  the  phenomena  described  were 
observed,  and  that  by  the  conditions  of  experimenting  the 
possibility  of  fraud  was  excluded.  The  question  will  then 
arise  how  far  we  must  modify  our  conceptions  of  matter,  of 
nervous  energy^  and  of  the  influence  of  mind  upon  matter,  in 
view  of  these  observations. 
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In  the  first  chapter  of  the  work  are  several  valuable 
suggestions  upon  the  method  of  experimenting  adopted  by 
Dr  Maxwell,  and  which  should  be  followed,  if  possible,  by 
others.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  conditions  re- 
quired is  the  "  harmony  "  of  the  circle  :  each  sitter  must  be 
earnestly  seeking  the  truth, — a  critical  attitude  is  not 
necessarily  injurious,  however, — and  each  must  be  emotionally 
in  sympathy  with  the  medium.  Certain  subjects  are,  for 
unaccountable  reasons,  antipathetic,  and  these  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  group.  A  proper  medium  or  ^  sensitive  " 
having  been  found,  and  the  circle  duly  formed,  we  shall 
begin  to  hear  the  knocks  or  raps  on  furniture,  ceiling,  etc, 
described  in  Chapter  ii.  These  may  be  either  irregular  and 
spasmodic,  or  regular  and  symbolic,  as  if  emanating  from  a 
personality  which  is  able  to  communicate  with  the  sitters,  and 
which  adopts  this  rather  laborious  method  of  doing  so. 
Similarly  (Chapter  iii.),  chairs,  curtains,  tables,  etc.,  may  be 
raided  or  moved,  and  again,  if  desired,  personal  communica- 
tions may  be  made  through  the  symbolic  language  of  table- 
rapping.  Chapter  iv.  deals  with  the  visual  forms,  sometimes 
vague  and  amorphous,  sometimes  sharply  defined,  represent- 
ing human,  animal,  and  even  material  objects  {e.g.^  a  copper 
lantern  !),  which  Dr  Maxwell  has  observed.  After  all,  how- 
ever, much  the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  viz..  Chapters  v.  and 
vi.  (pp.  180-364)  and  Appendix  C(pp.  420-48),  is  occupied 
with  a  description  of  visions,  clairvoyances,  communications 
from  ^  personifications,"  which  gave  themselves  out  to  be 
spirits  of  t||ie  dead,  fairies,  etc.,  etc.  It  should  be  said  that 
Dr  Maxwell  is  strongly  opposed  to  spiritualism,  and  would 
much  prefer  some  other  explanation  of  the  facts  than  the 
spirit-hypothesis  demands. 

The  "  sensitives  '*  are  persons  who  are  indeed  "  paranormal," 
but  who  are  not  therefore  to  be  described  as  degenerates, 
neurotics,  or  hysterics.  Rather  they  have  powers  which  at 
present  transcend  those  of  other  men,  but  which  may  at 
some  future  phase  of  evolution  become  themselves  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  These  powers  are  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  nervous  system  of  the  "  sensitives,"  and  are 
capable  of  being  strengthened,  reinforced,  or  the  reverse,  by 
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the  other  sitters  at  a  siance.  Thus  Dr  Maxwell  frequently 
observes  ( i )  that  rappings  and  levitations  are  synchronouswith 
movements  either  on  the  p^rt  of  a  medium  or  on  that  of  a 
sitter,  although  the  movement  may  have  had  no  further  out- 
ward expression  than  the  contraction  of  the  muscles ;  and 
(2)  the  phenomena  when  "good"  were  frequently  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  of  excessive  fatigue,  usually  on  the 
part  of  the  medium,  sometimes  on  that  of  a  sitter.  Again 
the  form  of  "  personification,"  which  the  power  assumes,  and 
which  must  be  humoured,  if  the  stance  is  to  be  successful, 
points  to  some  kind  of  collective  consciousness  other  than 
and  beyond  the  consciousnesses  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  group,  although  not  independent  of  them.  Such  is  in 
rough  outline  the  view  to  which  Dr  Maxwell  himself  inclines, 
though  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  he  may  yet  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  spiritualists. 

There  is,  however,  one  explanation  of  the  material 
phenomena  which  has  neither  been  disproved  nor  even 
sufficiently  considered  by  Dr  Maxwell  and  Professor 
Richet,  the  theory  of  collective  hallucination  or  illusion. 
Given  expectancy,  stillness,  a  number  of  people  with  their 
attention  unitedly  strained  upon  a  possible  phenomenon, 
what  is  more  likely  than  that  this  phenomenon  should  occur  ? 
It  is  extremely  easy,  as  Dr  Maxwell  points  out,  to  simulate 
rappings ;  it  may  be  equally  easy  to  hear  them  when  they 
are  not.  The  very  slight  noise  made  by  the  contraction  of 
muscles,  the  skin  pressing  upon  a  pencil,  a  table,  the  clothes, 
etc.,  might  easily,  under  such  conditions,  be  heard,  and 
collectively  heard,  by  those  present,  as  a  distinct  knock. 
The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  observations  of  Dr 
Maxwell  on  p.  83.  "  i.  All  muscular  movements,  however 
slight,  are  generally  followed  by  a  rap.  2.  The  intensity 
of  the  raps  does  not  strike  me  as  being  in  proportion  with 
the  movement  made.  3.  The  intensity  of  the  raps  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  vary  proportionately  according  to  their  distance 
from  the  medium."  The  readiest  hypothesis,  on  these 
observations,  is  that  the  raps  are  hallucinations  resting  on  a 
minute  basis  of  sensory  experience,  and  that  through  this 
(common)  basis  the  subjective  sounds  are  common  to  all  the 
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observers  within  the  circle.  If  the  sounds  are  objective, 
there  must  be  vibrations  in  the  wood  of  the  table,  in  the 
air,  etc.  ;  and  the  presence  of  these  could  be  shown  by 
instruments  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  sitters.  Dr 
Maxwell  speaks  of  a  phonograph  record  of  the  rappings ; 
but  he  has  not  yet  tried  this.  Why  not  ?  The  phonc^^ph 
has  been  with  us  some  time. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  regard  the  levitations  and  other 
movements  and  the  visual  phenomena,  so  far  as  not  fraudu- 
lent, as  collective  hallucinations.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  visual 
illusions  of  movement  and  of  light.  If  the  movements 
objectively  occur,  there  are  tests  which  can  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  medium  and  sitters,  but  these  have  never  been 
successfully  tried.  There  remain  the  communications,  the 
visions  of  distant  happenings,  etc.  The  evidence  for  the 
latter  class  of  phenomena  is  not  so  clearly  given  in  Dr 
Maxwell's  work  as  might  reasonably  have  been  demanded, 
still  less  is  this  the  case  with  the  previsions  of  future  events. 
Undoubtedly  the  "personification"  through  the  medium 
shows  knowledge  which  none  of  those  present  consciously 
possess.  Telepathy  of  this  description  seems  almost  an 
established  fact ;  when  the  "  sensitives  "  are  in  "  rapport,"  even 
though  they  be  many  miles  apart,  one  may  receive  com- 
munications which  could  only  have  emanated  from  what  we 
may  call  the  submerged  personality, — the  "  subliminal "  self 
-^-of  the  other.  A  curious  example  is  to  be  found  in  this 
work  on  pp.  215  ff.,  on  the  evidence  of  Professor  Richet 
The  explanation  of  these  and  similar  facts  remains  to  be 
found,  but  most  of  the  Continental  observers,  including  Dr 
Maxwell,  reject  the  popular  idea  of  "  spirits  "  of  the  dead 
communicating  knowledge  (nearly  always  worthless !)  through 
the  living,  and  prefer  to  suppose  the  action  of  some  nervous 
or  other  subtle  but  material  force. 

The  present  work  is  written  with  great  clearness,  vigour, 
and  earnestness,  and  evidently  proceeds  from  a  scientific 
observer  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own  competence 
to  observe  and  of  the  value  of  the  facts  he  is  observing. 
Two  features  jar,  however,  with  this  general  impression.  One 
is  the  apparent  callousness  with  which  the  medium  is  treated. 
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**  M.  Meurice  "  is  induced  by  great  pressure  on  the  part  of 
Dr  Maxwell  to  develop  his  remarkable  medianic  powers  ;  he 
is  the  reverse  of  robust,  and  feels  great  exhaustion  after  any 
good  phenomena  have  been  produced  ;  frequently,  as  the 
record  tells  us,  he  faints  away,  yet  is  allowed  by'his  directors 
to  repeat  efforts  so  costly,  even  immediately  after  recovering 
from  one  of  these  fainting-fits  (vide  pp.  268  ff.,  esp.  p.  330) ; 
still  more  repellent  is  the  tragic  story  of  "  Mrs  Stephens," 
pp.  339  ff.  Quite  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  book  to 
emanate  from  an  impartial  scientist,  however,  is  Appendix 
C.  How  Dr  Maxwell  could  have  allowed  this  extraordinary 
tale  to  appear  is  beyond  comprehension.  It  is  a  report,  at 
second  hand,  of  a  series  of  spiritualistic  miracles  of  the 
most  vulgar  type,  which  occurred  nearly  forty  years  ago 
(1868-70),  and  have  apparently  lain  unrecorded  until 
now.  A  statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mary  dances  backwards  and 
forwards  from  its  pedestal,  and  on  one  occasion  buries  itself 
in  a  cupboard — "dissimulated  by  tapestry,"  as  the  report 
quaintly  states — which  had  never  been  used,  and  of  which 
the  owners  did  not  know  the  existence !  There  are  suc- 
cessful stock-exchange  transactions  on  the  advice  of  a  spirit 
naming  itself  the  Grand  Father,  ending,  alas !  in  catastrophe, 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  stocks  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war.  Such  is,  in  outline,  this  bizarre  end- 
ing to  an  otherwise  serious  book.  The  translation  appears 
to  be  skilfully  done,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions. 
Thus  "to  fraud,"  is  hardly  an  English  expression,  yet  it 
frequently  occurs.  J.  Lewis  M'Intyre. 

Aberdeen, 
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THE  EXPOSITOR.    November  1905. 

In  a  scholarly  and  suggestive  paper  Mr  J.  H.  A.  Hart 
discusses  the  famous  quotation,  the  Lord  reigned  front  the 
tree,  which  Justin  Martyr  declares  was  cut  out  of  the  text 
of  Ps.  xcvi.  ID  by  anti-Christian  Jews,  owing  to  its  antici- 
pation  of  the  Crucifixion.     The  ordinary  explanation  of  this 
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curious  assertion  is  that  the  crucial  vf ordsy  from  the  tree,  were 
a  Christian  interpolation.  Mr  Hart  endeavours  to  show 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  may  have  been  a  pre-Christian 
rabbinic  gloss,  suggested  in  part  by  the  allusion  to  the  trees 
of  the  wood  in  ver.  1 2,  the  trees  being  taken  in  the  sense 
of  the  nations  {cf.  Ezek.  xxxL  3-8),  or,  in  the  singular,  in 
the  sense  of  Israel.  The  common  transcriptional  variation 
from  for  over  {M  displaced  by  kth)  "may  be  a  Christian 
emendation  or  pure  accident  (^VD  for  7P),  while  the  original 
sense  of  the  gloss,  viz.,  that  of  Grod's  sovereign  providence, 
naturally  was  altered  in  later  Christian  circles  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Incidentally  Mr  Hart  suggests  w  i  instead  of  ^  ^v  as 
the  true  reading  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

The  other  four  articles  in  the  number  are  all  instalments 
of  larger  papers.  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  discusses  the  relation 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  to  Jerusalem,  while  Prof. 
Ramsay  withdraws  the  interpretation  of  Gal.  v.  12  which 
he  offered  in  his  Historical  Commentary  (pp.  437-40).  He 
is  now  disposed  to  read  the  verse  in  the  light  of  the  self- 
mutilation  practised  by  the  local  priests  of  the  Galli  as  "  an 
act  of  extravagant  sacrifice,  occurring  in  times  of  great 
danger  and  public  excitement,"  and  not  unfamiliar  to 
Iconian  readers.  Rather  a  far-fetched  hypothesis.  Mr 
Jackson  and  Prof.  Findlay  continue  their  expository  studies 
of  Paul's  ethics  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  J.  M. 

JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.     October  1905. 

Stanley  A.  Cook,  continuing  his  "Notes  on  Old  Testa- 
ment History,"  deals  in  this  issue  with  Saul.  We  can  only 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  main  points.  The  old  traditions 
ascribed  to  Saul  two  great  deeds,  the  deliverance  of  Gilead  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  and  consequent  deliverance  of 
Israel.  His  position  as  king  was  due  to  the  latter  achieve- 
ment, of  which  we  have  an  account  in  i  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.,  with, 
however,  an  exploit  of  Jonathan's  woven  into  it  For  the 
preface  to  this  account  we  have  to  go  back  to  Judges  x.  In 
its  present  form,  however,  that  chapter  leads  up  rather  to 
Samuel's  deliverance  of  Israel  (i  Sam,  vii.),  which  is  a  later 
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tradition  ascribing  to  Samuel  what ,  really  was  achieved  by 
Saul.  Similarities  are  noted  between  Saul's  victory  and 
that  of  Joshua  at  Gibeon,  which  thus  receives  a  historical 
basis.  Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  five  kings  suggests  also 
connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  Agag,  "  but  the  links  are  so 
slight  that  at  the  most  a  confusion  of  traditions  in  the  oral, 
not  in  the  literary,  stage  can  be  postulated."  The  part 
which  Samuel  plays  in  the  Agag  story  suggests  that  it 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Elisha,  the  power  which  the  prophets 
wielded  at  that  time  being  reflected  back  to  the  times  of  the 
first  king.  It  has,  however,  probably  a  historical  basis — 
David's  raid  on  the  Amalekites?  Cook  is  inclined  also  to 
regard  those  stories  in  which  Saul  is  brought  into  close 
relation  with  David  as  less  trustworthy  than  those  which 
tell  of  the  two  heroes  separately.  "Saul  became  the 
*  Joshua '  of  the  northern  Hebrews,  as  we  may  suspect  that 
David  was  the  *  Joshua '  of  the  southern."  R.  B. 
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DER  PENTATEUCH :  EXEGETISCH-KRITISCHE 
FORSCHUNGEN,  von  B.  Jacob.  Mit  Figuren  und 
zwei  Tafeln.  Pp.  viii.  412,  %vo.  Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co., 
1905.     12  M. 

We  have  here  an  elaborate  work  on  the  Pentateuch  (or 
rather  the  Tetrateuch,  since  Deuteronomy  is  lightly  passed 
over),  with  special  reference  to  the  Chronology,  Genealogies, 
Tabernacle,  and  Feasts  with  their  specific  Offerings :  in 
which  the  author  sees  throughout  a  strong  idealising 
tendency  of  pre-exilic  days. 

On  account  of  its  decidedly  anti-critical  bias»  and  at  the 
same  time  its  high  religious  purpose,  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  very  differently  received  in  different  quarters.  The 
author's  conspicuous  erudition,  acuteness,  care,  and  zeal : 
amounting  at  times  to  an  almost  immoderate  enthusiasm 
for  some  of  the  most  trivial  and  uninteresting  genealogical 
and  ritualistic  minutiae,  from  which  by  hook  or  by  crook 
even  the  barest  semblance  of  a  religious  idea  can  be 
extracted ;  and  also  the  highly  polemical  and  in  some 
respects  seriously  misleading  nature  of  the  work,  render 
a  brief,  just,  and  worthy  estimate  of  its  value  as  desirable 
as  it  is  difficult 

In  his  short  preface  he  at  once  compels  our  attention, 
and  raises  our  hopes  very  high,  for  he  tells  us  he  believes 
that  his  work  will  result  in  a  radical  revision  of  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuchal  criticism  of  the  day ;  but  as  the 
reader  proceeds  he  becomes  more  and  more  conscious  of 
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a  sense  of  disappointment,  while  he  feels  at  the  end  that 
the  author  has  failed  to  substantiate  his  case. 

He  tells  us  his  primary  purpose  is  the  apprehension  and 
explication  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  the  aid  of  an  unbiassed  and  scientific  exegesis ;  and 
since,  in  his  opinion,  the  numbers,  though  not  his  primary 
concern,  really  constitute  the  most  eloquent  expression 
of  those  ideas,  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  them  a 
fitting  consideration*  by  prefacing  his  deductions  from  them 
all  through  with  the  biblical  texts  and  facts  on  which  they 
are  based. 

In  paying  a  brief  tribute  to  earlier  workers  in  the  same 
field,  he  tells  us  he  found  it  essential  to  disengage  his  mind 
both  of  the  so-called  tradition,  and  of  the  ruling  critical 
theories  of  the  day. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  author  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modem  champion  of  the  "  Vermittelungstheologen  "  of 
the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  he 
betrays  strong  marks  of  contact  with  that  German  school 
of  theologians,  represented  by  men  like  Bleek,  who  strove  to 
mediate  between  orthodoxy  and  criticism,  both  as  regards 
doctrine  and  history.  Wellhausen  said  of  Bleek  that  he 
never  looked  beyond  the  framework  of  P's  laws ;  that  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  their  substance;  that  he  never  thought 
of  instituting  an  exact  comparison  between  the  laws  of 
P  and  D  —  still  less  of  examining  their  relation  to  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books.  The  same  strictures 
apply  very  closely  to  B.  Jacob,  who  is,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
no  means  free  of  the  trammels  and  limitations  of  that  school. 
We  shall  gain  a  truer  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work,  if, 
instead  of  giving  an  account  of  the  enormous  number  of 
questions  dealt  with  in  manifold  divisions,  sub-divisions, 
and  paragraphs,  we  select  for  examination  from  each  of 
the  four  main  inquiries,  one  or  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
illustrations  of  his  method. 

(i)  /«  Part  One  he  treats  of  the  Chronology,  for  the 
elucidation  of  which  seven  axioms  are  formulated,  which 
amount  to  an  assertion  of  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Massoretic  text,  and  of  the  uselessness  both  of  the  ancient 
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translations,  and  also  of  foreign  standards  and  analogies. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  this  inquiry  consists 
of  the  five  so-called  cardinal  events  of  biblical  religious 
history,  round  which  are  grouped  the  principal  events  with 
their  dates,  the  starting-points  being  i  Kings  vi.  i  and  Exod. 
xii.  40.  These  are  (i.)  Creation  and  Paradise  (also  termed 
planting  of  Paradise),  A.M.  i,  or  2934  years  from  fourth 
year  of  Solomon's  accession ;  (ii.)  Enoch's  translation,  A.M. 
987;  (iii.)  Tower  of  Babel  built,  A.1C  1974;  (iv.)  Taber- 
nacle, A.M.  2454 ;  (v.)  Solomon's  Temple,  A.M.  2934. 

These  are  regarded  as  the  five  highwater  marks  of 
biblical  religious  history ;  but  they  are  worthless,  as  a 
whole,  from  any  strictly  chronological  standpoint ;  and  the 
transcending  religious  importance  assigned  to  them  collec- 
tively in  pre-exilic  times  is  completely  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  Israel's  early  history,  as  gathered  from  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books. 

(2)  In  Part  Two  our  author  treats  of  the  Genealogies, 
which  he  rightly  describes  as  inseparable  from  the  Chronology. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  here  is  a  theory,  not  altogether 
original,  though  claimed  by  the  author  as  such,  in  which  he 
sees  a  complete  refutation  of  the  code  theory  of  the  higher 
critics.  The  fact  that  the  use  of  the  Qal  "yalad"  Cvj) 
and  the  Hiph^tl  "hdltd"  ^r\)  of  the  stem  "y-l-d,"  each 
in  the  sense  of  b^etting,  is  restricted  in  genealogical  con- 
nections to  particular  chapters  and  sections  respectively,  with 
no  apparent  reason  for  the  preference  shown  for  the  one  or 
the  other,  led  early  to  the  supposition  of  different  sources  or 
codes  within  the  Pentateuch  itself:  a  supposition  which  is 
felt  to  be  amply  justified  and  borne  out  by  the  whole  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  language,  style,  and  thought,  when 
viewed  cumulatively.  But  B.  Jacob  is  strongly  opposed  to 
such  a  view,  and  not  content  with  merely  searching  about 
for  some  counter-theory  with  which  to  explode  it,  he  must 
needs  try  and  laugh  it  out  of  court,  at  the  price  of  almost 
adding  insult  to  injury  :  and  hereby  making  a  wide  departure 
from  the  lofty  claim  in  his  preface  to  encompass  his  deduc- 
tions by  the  aid  of  an  unbiassed  and  scientific  exegesis. 
His  argument  amounts  briefly  to  this.    The  supposition  that 
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"yalad,"  which  the  critics  label  J,  and  «h6I!d,"  which  they 
label  E  or  P,  belong  to  different  sources,  of  which  the 
latter  is  posterior  to  the  former,  is  quite  untenable.  It  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  normal  practice  of  circulus  in 
probanda  indulged  in  by  the  critics.  They  surmise  and 
separate  different  sources  on  the  imaginary  basis  of  a  differ-- 
ence  in  linguistic  use,  and  then  advance  this  surmised  differ- 
ence of  source  in  support  of  a  surmised  difference  in  linguistic 
use.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  however  just  this  chaise  may 
be  in  the  case  of  second-rate  and  irresponsible  critics,  it 
is  absolutely  untrue  of  leaders  like  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,, 
Noldeke,  and  Driver.  But  B.  Jacob  thinks  otherwise.  He  be- 
lieves that,  had  the  critics  been  able  to  see  with  his  unclouded 
vision,  they  would  have  observed  that  the  difference  in 
the  use  of  the  two  forms  of  the  verb,  so  far  from  being' 
an  evidence  of  diversity  of  source,  is  really  a  proof  of  the 
oi^anic  unity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  whose  author  skilfully 
applies  different  means  for  the  attainment  of  different  ends. 
For  he  uses  "  yalid  "  consistently  throughout  when  dealing 
with  the  collateral  branches,  but  "  h61td  "  exclusively  of  the 
main  line.  This  novel  theory,  plausible  though  it  sounds,  i& 
but  a  makeshift,  and  not  a  very  good  one  at  that,  for 
irrespective  of  other  biblical  books,  the  Pentateuch  itself  dis^ 
poses  of  it  unequivocally  in  passages  like  Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10,. 
xvii.  20,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  author  is  given 
to  jumping  to  conclusions,  and  to  propounding  theories 
which,  like  this  one,  resting  upon  an  imperfect  survey  of  the 
facts  to  be  explained,  explain  nothing  at  all,  and  being  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  induction,  not  only  shake  our  faith  in 
their  propounder's  judgment,  but  are  apt  to  be  positively 
misleading,  especially  when  advanced,  as  in  the  present  case,, 
in  the  face  of  most  of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  day. 

(3)  Part  Three, — This  part,  comprising  more  than  half  the 
book,  deals  with  the  Tabernacle,  and  all  we  know  of  it,  from 
Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.,  and  Lev.  viii.,  ix.  Nine  axioms 
similar  to  those  in  Part  I.  are  set  out,  amounting  in  short  to 
an  assertion  of  the  absolute  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
Massoretic  text,  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  ancient  transla- 
tions as  witnesses  against  it,  and  of  the  inapplicability  of 
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foreign  standards  and  analogies.  We  will  here  select  for 
consideration  (a)  the  author's  estimate  of  previous  writers, 
especially  of  Popper,  to  whom  he  devotes  six  pages  ;  and  (/3) 
his  explanation  of  Urim  and  Thummim. 

(a)  He  summarises  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Tabernacle,  gives  a  useful  list  of  the  ancient  authorities  since 
Fhilo's  day,  and  calls  into  question  thp  work  of  most  modems, 
especially  that  of  Popper,  who  published  a  book  dealing  with 
this  subject  in  1 862.  Popper  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  to 
critically  examine  its  philological  aspect ;  and  upon  grounds 
which,  if  not  decisive  in  themselves,  are  at  any  rate  deserving  of 
careful  consideration,  he  called  into  question  the  unity  of  the 
whole  section.  Moreover,  Kuenen,  in  his  "  Beitrag,"  stated  that 
Popper,  next  to  Graf,  and  in  some  measure  also  Bishop 
Colenso,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  Biblical  Criti- 
cism. The  same  view  has  since  been  advocated  by  Wellhausen 
and  his  successors.  It  is  obvious  then  that  if  B.  Jacob  can 
succeed  in  thoroughly  discrediting  Popper's  work,  he  will 
apparently  have  thmst  a  deadly  dart  at  those  critics  who 
have  built  upon  his  labours.  An  impartial  criticism,  says 
Jacob,  must  admit  that  Popper  completely  misunderstood  the 
whole  biblical  account,  and  that  his  labours  are  worthless  and 
fmitless.  "  Das  Buch  ist  ganzlich  verfehlt  und  unfruchtbar." 
Jacob's  estimate  is  as  clever  and  subtle  as  it  is  prejudiced  and 
unjust,  and  it  convicts  him  of  inability  to  estimate  the  labours 
of  a  pioneer  at  their  true  worth.  His  charge  of  fruitlessness 
is  completely  disposed  of  from  the  mere  fact  that  modem 
Biblical  Criticism  has  been  undeniably  coloured  by  Popper's 
pioneer  labours. 

(jS)  Since  the  author  admits  that  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  Urim  and  Thummim  presents  us  with  one  of  the  most 
obscure  and  difficult  questions  of  the  whole  Law,  we 
could  scarcely  select  a  better  specimen  of  his  method, 
since  here  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  him  at  his 
best.  What,  then,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  the  upshot  of  his 
reasoning  ? 

Urim,  in  Heb.  D^1»K,  is  the  plural  of  i\k  =  "  light,"  and  so  per- 
haps we  have  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
Are.     It  would  thus  betoken  sign-post  (Wegweisung),  i,e,  the 
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means  by  which  Joshua,  at  Eleasar's  word,  was  to  direct  his 
people. 

Thummim  =  Heb.  DW  plural  of  Din  =  **  perfection,"  per- 
haps implying  forgiveness,  atonement  Thus  the  two 
terms  together  would  imply  something  like  doctrinal  direc- 
tion coupled  with  a  sense  of  Israel's  conviction  of  pardon. 
Thus  Urim  and  Thummim  were  probably  one  or  more 
written  rolls,  containing  an  allusion  to  Israel's  election  to  be 
a  holy  people,  and  his  knowledge  of  God's  pardon  and 
grace.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(nnan  nep),  of  which  Jacob  gives  us  a  picture  at  the  end  of 
his  work.  But  the  whole  theory  rests  upon  an  insecure 
basis,  and  is,  as  presented,  both  illogical  and  uncritical,  for  (i) 
he  not  only  starts  by  begging  the  question,  **  the  Mosaic 
legislation  diflfers  fundamentally  from  that  of  ancient 
heathenism  "  or  the  New  Testament^'  in  its  deadly  hatred  of 
magic,  and  consequently,  since  it  is  impossible  that  Thummim 
can  have  any  magical  association  in  the  centre  of  the  Law, 
the  view  that  they  are  a  species  of  fetish  is  quite  untenable  "  ; 
but  (2)  by  limiting  the  inquiry  in  accordance  with  his  plan 
to  Exod.  xxviii.  and  Num.  xxvii.,  he  suppresses  three- 
quarters  of  the  evidence  derivable  from  different  parts  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  in  reality  incongruous  with  his  theory. 

(4)  In  Part  Four  the  Feasts  with  their  specific 
offerings  are  examined.  The  difference  between  the  early 
and  later  times  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  feasts, 
as  gathered  from  both  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  lends  strong  presumption  to  the  Code  hypothesis. 
Jacob  traces  this  supposed  difference  of  the  two  classes  to 
George,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  Feasts,  published  in  1835, 
maintains  that  the  former  have  a  rustic  and  domestic 
character,  and  are  especially  occasions  of  individual  joy 
and  hilarity ;  while  the  latter,  belonging  to  a  centralised 
worship,  are  occasions  of  priestly  penance.  Moreover,  P,  ac- 
cording to  George,  is  later  than  D,  and  is  post-exilic.  But 
Jacob  denies  all  this,  and  maintains,  in  the  face  of  strong 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction 
between  the  injunctions  of  J,  E,  and  D  since  they  all,  so  he 
fancies,  use  the  same  names  and  imply  the  same  occasions. 
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He  even  maintains  the  unity  and  agreement  of  the  form 
and  content  of  Lev.  xxiii.  and  Num.  xxviii.  (two  of  the 
main  chapters  which  deal  with  the  subject)  in  the  face  of 
insuperable  difficulties. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  statement  in  the  book  is 
that  on  p.  399,  where  he  says  that  "  the  supposition  that  P 
has  transferred  the  feasts  from  the  rustic  and  domestic 
sphere  to  that  of  the  central  sanctuary,  in  opposition  to  J, 
and  E,  and  D  is  incorrect,  for  precisely  the  opposite  is  the 
case,  only  J,  E,  and  D  have  such  a  strong  centralising 
tendency,"  etc.  This  looks  uncommonly  like  an  ignoratio 
eUnchiy  and  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  author  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  obvious  and  universally  accepted  tenets  of 
the  critics  he  attacks,  for  no  scholar  of  any  importance  sees 
in  either  J  or  E  a  strong  centralising  tendency.  This  ten- 
dency is  first  explicitly  enjoined  in  D,  which  is  the  one  book 
in  the  Pentateuch  B.  Jacob  almost  entirely  ignores,  while  P, 
though  strongly  under  D's  influence,  merely  assumes  it  as 
an  accomplished  fact  of  the  past 

The  author  attaches  enormous  importance  to  the  value 
of  the  numbers  throughout  the  book,  and  his  deductions  are 
at  times  interesting,  sagacious,  and  of  real  merit ;  but  since 
they  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  P,  which  all  critics 
regard  as  the  most  systematic  part  of  the  Bible,  and  further, 
the  obvious  inconsistency  between  P's  system  and  that  of  J, 
E,  D  is  lightly  passed  over,  they  are  much  less  novel  and 
comprehensive  than  he  seems  to  think. 

It  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  notice  that  out  of  some 
five  hundred  passages  referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  more 
than  four-fifths  belong  to  P,  which  leaves  some  seventy  only 
to  the  whole  of  J,  E,  and  D.  Now,  if  we  remember  that 
most  of  the  author's  conclusions  have  P  as  their  sole  premise, 
it  follows  that  his  book  as  a  whole  is  really  an  extended 
specimen  of  the  fallacy  of  the  single  instance,  and  that  his 
objections  to  the  Code  hypothesis  of  the  higher  critics  have 
very  little  real  cogency. 

Though  the  book  may  be  welcomed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Higher  Criticism,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  will  modify 
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Pentateuchal  criticism  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  scholars  will  see  in  it  incidentally  a 
further  proof  of  the  impregpfiable  position  of  the  fearless  and 
reverent  critic. 

"  He  who  freely  magnifies  what  has  been  nobly  done,  and 
fears  not  to  declare  what  might  be  done  better,  gives  ye  the 
best  covenant  of  his  fidelity." 

C.  A.  Brodie  Brockwell. 

University  of  Kin^s  College ^ 
Windsor^  Nova  Scotia. 


JOHANNINE  VOCABULARY :  A  Comparison  of  the 
Words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  those  of  the  Three, 
by  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black, 
1905.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     Pp.  364.     Price  135.  6d,  nett, 

Edwin  A.  Abbott  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  article  "Gospels"  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  for- 
merly the  headmaster  of  the  City  of  London  School.  After 
thirty  years  of  the  most  varied  literary  activity,  Dr  Abbott 
seems  in  these  latter  days  to  have  consecrated  his  wide 
learning,  his  wonderful  memory,  and  his  unwearied  zeal  to 
elucidate  the  problems  that  beset  the  four  Gospels.  Almost 
every  year  sees  the  publication  of  a  new  volume  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  Diatessarica.  "  Clue  "  or  vol.  i.,  with  the  sub- 
title, "A  Guide  through  Greek  to  Hebrew  Scripture,"  appeared 
in  1900;  vol.  ii.,  **The  Corrections  of  Mark  adopted  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,"  followed  in  1901  ;  in  1903,  vol.  iii., 
"From  Letter  to  Spirit";  in  1904,  vol.  iv.,  "Paradosis"; 
and  now  in  1905  we  have  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Diates- 
sarica, entitled  "  Johannine  Vocabulary,"  and  are  promised 
immediately  "  A  Johannine  Grammar,"  and  later  on  "  a 
treatise  on  what  might  be  called  the  Fourfold  Gospel,  or 
Passages  where  the  Fourth  Gospel  intervenes  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Three."  To  this  last  treatise  there  are  already  refer- 
ences in  the  work  before  us.  It  was  completed,  we  are 
told,  some  time  ago,  and  is  meantime  withheld  for  further 
revision  in  the  light  of  the  "Johannine  Vocabulary"  and 
the    "Johannine    Grammar."      The    publication    of    these 
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promised  volumes  New  Testament  scholars  will  await  with 
keen  interest  Dr  Abbott  may  not  win  assent  for  all  his 
<:onclusions,  but  he  is  at  least  sure  of  abiding  gratitude  for 
the  materials  on  which  they  are  based.  In  this  respect  he 
has  made  the  way  easier  for  all  who  follow  him.  Spade- 
work  is  as  needful  in  scholarship  as  in  politics,  and  with  the 
spade  Dr  Abbott  is  a  master  workman.  Moreover,  he  has 
had  the  joy  of  finding  in  his  own  daughter  an  ideal  helper, 
and  to  her  the  present  volume  is  dedicated,  on  the  ground 
that  by  her  ''the  main  materials  for  the  work  have  been 
collected  and  classified,  and  the  results  corrected  and  revised." 
In  the  Preface  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  how 
the  author  was  led  to  investigate  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  "  Biographers,"  remarks  Dr  Abbott,  "  though 
differing  in  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  their  comments,  can- 
not lawfully  differ  in  their  reports  of  conversations.  Yet  the 
fourth  or  latest  of  the  biographers  of  Jesus  appeared  to  differ 
in  this  unlawful  manner  from  the  three,  and  this  to  an  extent 
that  seemed  amazing  unless  deliberate,  and,  if  deliberate, 
only  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  he  knew  his  divergences 
to  be  substantially  in  accordance  with  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  essential  truth.  Perhaps  (I  reflected)  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  might  be  in  the  right ;  but,  if  so,  what  about  the 
Three?  Did,  or  did  not,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  use,  and  use 
repeatedly,  such  words  as  'faith,'  'repentance,'  'forgive- 
ness '  ?  Did  He  condemn  *  hypocrisy '  ?  Did  He  bid  men 
''  watch  and  pray '  ?  Did  He  hold  up  to  His  disciples  the 
example  of  '  little  children '  in  order  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions about  'the  greatest'?  If  He  did,  as  assuredly  He 
-did,  how  was  it  possible  that  a  Fourth  Gospel — even  a  sup- 
plementary Gospel — could  give  a  fair  and  truthful  account 
of  Jesus,  and  set  down  at  great  length  His  discourses,  both 
to  the  disciples  and  to  others,  without  so  much  as  mentioning 
these  fundamental  words  ?  In  order  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, I  b^an  to  construct  a  list  of  Synoptic  words  rarely  or 
never  used  by  John,  and  a  list  of  Johannine  words  rarely  or 
never  used  by  the  Synoptists,  and  I  found  that  these — when 
compared,  and  illustrated  by  quotations — showed  that  in 
many  cases  John  was   in  reality  neither  so  silent  nor  so 
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divergent  as  I  had  supposed.  Where  he  had  appeared  to 
be  taking  up  entirely  new  ground,  he  was  sometimes  saying 
the  same  thing  as  one  or  more  of  the  Synoptists,  only  in  a 
different  way."  These,  doubtless,  are  the  conclusions  that 
are  to  be  made  good  in  "  The  Fourfold  Gospel,"  for  which 
the  present  volume  prepares  the  way. 

After  an  Introduction,  in  which  the  problem  to  be  solved 
is  explained  and  illustrated,  the  First  Book  discusses 
"Johannine  Key-words,"  namely,  "believing,"  "authority," 
and  the  synonyms  for  "  seeing,"  "  hearing,"  "  knowing," 
"coming,"  "worshipping,"  "going  away."  (To  the  list  of 
synonyms  ought  to  be  added  the  full  and  suggestive 
discussion  in  the  Introduction  and  elsewhere  of  the  words 
for  "loving.")  The  Second  Book  is  entitled  "Johannine 
and  Synoptic  Disagreements,"  and  gives  complete  statistics 
of  Synoptic  words  comparatively  seldom  or  never  used  by 
John,  and  of  Johannine  words  comparatively  seldom  or 
never  used  by  the  Synoptists.  The  Third  Book  is  entitled 
"Johannine  and  Synoptic  Agreements,"  and  supplies  and 
discusses  lists  of  words  peculiar  to  John  and  Mark,  to  John 
and  Matthew,  to  John  and  Luke,  to  John,  Mark,  and 
Matthew,  etc.,  etc. 

The  words  for  "belief"  and  "believing"  are  treated  with 
great  elaboration.  If  the  discussion  errs  at  times  by  excess 
of  subtlety,  at  other  times  it  is  most  illuminative  and  sug- 
gestive. When  the  Indices  promised  in  the  subsequent 
volume  on  Johannine  Grammar  are  available,  it  will  amply 
repay  the  student  to  consult  Dr  Abbott's  interpretation  of 
any  Johannine  text  in  which  there  is  mention  of  faith  or 
believing.  For  example,  Dr  Abbott  follows  Origen  in  find- 
ing a  distinction  between  believing  on  the  Lord  and  believ- 
ing on  His  name.  To  believe  on  the  name  is  to  accept 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  confess  this  acceptance  in 
baptism.  To  those  who  believe  in  the  name,  if  their  faith 
be  genuine,  there  is  given  authority  to  become  children  of 
God  (John  i.  12) ;  baptism  is  to  them  the  bath  of  regene- 
ration. But  men  may  trust  in  the  name,  Le.  confess  the 
name  in  baptism,  yet  the  Lord  not  trust  Himself  to  them 
(John  ii.  23,  24).     That  trusting  in  the  name  is  not  itsdf  a 
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saving  trust  in  Christ,  and  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
Evangelist  with  baptism  and  outward  confession,  is  the 
more  likely,  because  immediately  after  speaking  of  those 
who  trusted  in  the  name  and  were  not  trusted  by  the  Lord, 
he  introduces  the  story  of  Nicodemus,  who  evidently  had 
thoughts  of  being  baptised,  i>.  of  confessing  the  name,  but 
with  whom  the  Lord  insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
sffiritual  regeneration,  of  which  baptism  is  at  most  the  sacra- 
ment and  sign. 

The  whole  discussion  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  the  Grospel, — ^^  Many  other  signs  Jesus  did, 
— but  these  are  written  that  ye  may  believe"  (John  xx.  31). 
Even  the  casual  reader  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  a  drama  of  faith  and  unbelief, — ^the  un- 
belief of  the  Jews,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the  tragedy 
of  Calvary,  and  the  faith  of  the  disciples,  which  is  crowned 
with  the  confession,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  But  Dr 
Abbott  attempts,  and  not  without  success,  to  prove  that 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Gospel  the  purpose  is  always 
present  of  illustrating  and  expounding  various  aspects  of 
faith. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Johannine  Vocabulary  our  author 
surely  rides  too  hard  the  theory  of  allusion.  At  the  same 
time  he  makes  good  his  point  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is 
an  allusive  writer,  and  that  in  reading  what  he  has  written 
we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  too  wide  open  for  allusions  of 
a  subtle  and  interesting  kind.  A  fascinating  example 
may  be  quoted.  The  Double  Tradition  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
records  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  one  who  was  minded  to 
follow  Him :  "  Foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  recline 
His  head."  In  Matthew,  as  in  Luke,  this  is  the  solitary 
occurrence  of  the  phrase  "  recline  the  head."  In  John  the 
phrase  also  occurs  only  once,  but  in  a  very  different  connec- 
tion :  "  When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar  He 
said,  '  It  is  finished,'  and  having  reclined  His  head.  He  de- 
livered up  His  spirit"  The  usual  translation  is  "having 
bowed  the  head,"  but  nowhere  else,  either  in  Biblical  or  in 
classical  Greek,  has  there  been  discovered  another  instance 
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of  the  phrase  xX/M/y  xtpakiiu ;  is  it  not  therefore  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  has  in  mind  the 
use  of  this  phrase  in  the  Double  Tradition,  and  with  a  beau- 
tiful suggestiveness  declares  that  the  Saviour,  who  on  earth 
had  no  true  home,  laid  his  head  to  rest  at  last  on  the  bosom 
of  His  Father? 

An  instance  like  this  at  once  suggests  a  search  for  other 
allusions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Double  Tradition  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Dr  Abbott  believes  that  he  has  found 
such  allusions,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  where  in 
the  Double  Tradition  Luke  omits  what  is  found  in  Matthew, 
John  frequently  intervenes  in  support  of  the  latter.  In  the 
meagre  and  doubtful  instances  which  Dr  Abbott  adduces, 
one  does  not  find  warrant  for  a  statement  so  definite.  And 
it  is  suggestive  that  in  the  fairly  long  list  of  words  which  are 
"  mostly  peculiar  to  John,  Matthew,  and  Luke,"  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Abbott  himself, "  not  a  single  word  of  which  we 
can  confidently  say  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  context  in  par- 
allel passages  of  John,  Matthew,  and  Luke,  apart  from  Mark." 

Of  three  instances  which  are  given  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
intervening  in  the  Double  Tradition  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
two  refer  to  a  section  of  the  Double  Tradition  in  which 
there  is  certainly  one  notable  coincidence  of  language  as 
between  Luke  and  John.  It  occurs  in  a  sentence  in  which 
John  seems  expressly  to  correct,  or  at  least  to  supplement, 
the  tradition  of  all  the  Synoptists.  Whereas  the  Synoptists 
say  that  our  Lord's  cross  was  borne  by  Simon  the  Cyrenian, 
according  to  John  xix.  17  Jesus  went  forth  "supporting 
{ficLcra^m)  the  cross  for  Himself  (iaur^)."  Now  the  only 
other  occurrence  of  this  unusual  phrase,  "/Scfctfrdt^uv  rh>  ctayp6f** 
is  in  the  section  of  Luke's  Gospel  already  referred  to,  and  in 
a  form  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  words  of 
John :  "  Whoso  supporteth  not  (ffacrdt^n)  his  own  cross 
(iawroD)  cannot  be  My  disciple"  (Luke  xiv.  27).  The  co- 
incidence may  be  accident,  but  to  say  the  least  it  suggests 
allusion,  and  thus  far  confirms  Dr  Abbott's  view  that  this 
section  of  Luke's  Gospel  was  familiar  to  John.  But  if  we 
are  to  speak  of  intervention,  John  does  not  intervene  here 
against  Luke,  but  rather  in  his  favour. 
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Dr  Abbott's  researches  certainly  support  the  old  con- 
clusion that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  in  full  view 
of  the  other  three,  and  is  therefore  an  early  and  very 
independent  and  invaluable  testimony  to  the  substantial 
worth  and  accuracy  of  the  Synoptic  records.  While  the 
difference  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics 
is  by  Dr  Abbott's  carefully  compiled  vocabularies  made 
more  striking  than  before,  it  is  still  a  difference  of  stand- 
point and  outlook,  not  of  reconstruction  or  opposition. 
To  meet  a  new  situation,  the  same  Gospel  is  stated  in 
new  words,  with  a  somewhat  different  emphasis,  and  with 
a  new  and  deeper  interpretation. 

One  or  two  illustrations  from  the  vocabularies  will  show 
at  once  the  method  followed  and  the  nature  of  the  results. 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Jn. 

Devils,  haifUvia     .           .           .           , 

8.6 

or  8 

16 

0 

Forgive,  forgiveness,  a^/ij/&/,  &wig 

12 

18 

17 

2 

Gospel,  ixmyyiXtait 

7 

4 

0 

0 

GrOSpel,  preach  the,  suayyiX/^w,  -Of^ai 

0 

I 

ID 

0 

Might,  mighty  work,  6{tvaflkii . 

ID 

13 

15 

0 

Pray,  prayer,  nt^miix^tLm,  -n   . 

13 

19 

22 

0 

Repent,  repentance,  /itravosu,  -o/a    . 

3 

7 

14 

0 

Faith,  have,  in,  ^tanvut . 

10 

II 

9    ^. 

100 

Love,  A/aflraw        .            .            .            . 

5 

7 

II 

37 

Love,  piXfw          .          .          .          . 

0 

4 

I 

13 

Testify,  fiMprvpsu  .          .          .          . 

0 

I 

I 

33 

Truth,  aX^^i/a       .           .            .           . 

3 

I 

3 

25 

World,  xoff/MOi       .          .          .          , 

2 

8 

3 

75 

The  vocabularies  are  not  only  discussed  in  their  general 
bearings  ;  almost  every  word  is  carefully  annotated,  and 
where  any  importance  attaches  to  its  use,  the  exact  refer- 
ence is  given.  One  lays  down  the  volume  with  immense 
admiration  for  the  work  which  it  represents  and  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  the  work  has  been  done.  The  author 
will  have  his  reward  in  knowing  that  it  is  work  which  time 
cannot  make  old,  and  to  which  each  new  generation  of 
scholars  will  find  it  profitable,  if  not  essential,  to  return. 

Kirkliston.  ROBERT  A.   LeNDRUM. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM,  by  Ramsdm  Balm- 
forth,  London:  Swan,  Sonnensckein  &  Co.,  Lint.  Pp, 
xii.,  275.     3x.  6d, 

This  book  is  a  sequel  to  a  previous  volume  on  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  same  author.  It  seems  to  have  been 
delivered  originally  in  the  form  of  popular  discourses,  a  fact 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  certain  peculiarities  of  treatment 
and  expression.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  a  book  on 
Biblical  Criticism  such  a  statement  as — ^**The  New  Testa- 
ment, like  *  Topsy/  growed,  but  at  a  much  slower  rate  than 
Topsy" — or  digressions  on  War  and  Wealth,  with  special 
reference  to  a  recent  fashionable  wedding  in  New  York. 

Mr  Balmforth,  however,  does  not  profess  to  offer  an 
original  contribution  to  New  Testament  criticism,  but  rather 
to  present  certain  results  of  recent  investigation  which  he 
accepts,  and  takes  as  the  basis  of  an  interesting  discussion 
of  various  religious  and  ethical  questions.  His  general 
standpoint  is  apparent  in  the  preface,  which  acknowledges 
his  debt  to  Drs  Keim,  Hausrath,  Pfleiderer,  Hatch,  Schmiedd, 
and  Bacon ;  to  his  own  teachers,  Dr  Drummond  and  Pro- 
fessor Estlin  Carpenter  ;  and  to  Dr  E.  P.  Gould.  His  object 
is  explained  in  the  introductory  discourse  on  the  True  Basis 
of  Religious  Union.  He  sees  the  danger  of  divisions.  He 
acknowledges  the  necessity  of  a  creed.  But  he  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  practical  and  the  speculative,  A  prac- 
tical creed,  such  as  Faith  in  the  Moral  Law,  gives  a  basis  for 
the  formation  of  character.  Speculative  opinions  can  never 
furnish  a  ground  of  religious  union.  Even  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  fount  of  doctrine, 
we  can  see  opinions  changing.  Mr  Balmforth's  first  step 
towards  his  object  is,  therefore,  to  show  how  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  compiled 

Going  back  to  beginnings,  the  earliest  books  are  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  which  he  r^ards  as  genuine — i  Thessa- 
lonians,  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans,  Philippians. 
His  attitude,  however,  towards  the  radical  theory  of  Van 
Manen  seems  to  leave  room  for  the  suspicion  that  there  may 
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be  something  in  it  after  all.  Referring  to  it  in  notes,  he 
says  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  so  great  that  it  has 
not  been  widely  accepted.  But  if^  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  all  the  so-called  Pauline 
Epistles  are  forgeries,  early  Christian  history  will  need  to  be 
reconstructed,  the  man  who  wrote  Paul's  defence  in  2  Corin- 
thians was  a  very  clever  dramatist,  and  the  account  of  Paul 
in  Acts,  denuded  of  l^end,  may  be  substantially  correct. 
Taking,  however,  the  Epistles  above  named  as  genuine,  after 
them  are  to  be  ranked  (with  reserve  as  to  order)  Mark,  or 
the  document  on  which  it  was  founded,  the  earlier  parts  of 
Revelation,  Hebrews,  Colossians,  2  Thessalonians,  Matthew 
and  Luke,  i  Peter,  James,  Acts,  Ephesians,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  Johannine  writings,  the  later  parts  of  Revelation, 
and  2  Peter.  Most  of  these  were  not  written  by  the  men 
whose  names  they  bear,  although  fragments  of  some  are 
genuine.  The  books  thus  produced  were  only  very  gradually 
welded  into  the  New  Testament  by  use  and  custom,  con- 
firmed by  very  human  Church  Councils  (a  process  to  which 
there  is  a  striking  parallel  in  the  history  cf  Buddhism),  and 
transmitted  by  very  fallible  copyists.  Mr  Balmforth  spares 
no  pains  to  set  before  his  audience  the  earthen  character  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  everlasting  truths  of  the  Bible  are 
contained. 

Coming  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  New 
Testament  Literature,  he  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
Personality  and  Teaching  of  Jesus.  The  "  Birth  Legends  " 
are  dismissed  with  the  usual  criticisms.  The  Mental  De- 
velopment is  sketched  in  familiar  fashion  with  reference  to 
the  influences  that  probably  moulded  it  We  are  reminded 
of  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  the  likeness  of  one  who 
left  no  writing  of  his  own,  and  of  whose  life  the  first  three 
Gospels  record  only  sayings  and  events  comprised  within 
thirty-five  days.  But  indeed  each  Gospel  has  its  own  par- 
ticular bias.  Much  is  doubtful  and  legendary.  Enough, 
however,  is  left  to  show  us  a  unique  personality,  to  be  classed 
among  the  Immortals,  some  of  whom  are  named.  It  is 
not  the  only  passage  in  the  book  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Debating  Hall  in  Robert  Elsmere^  hung  with  portraits  of 
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famous    men — ^**  Jesus   of   Nazareth    taking   his  turn  with 
Buddha,  Socrates,  Moses,  Shakespeare,  and  Paul  of  Tarsus."' 

In  Religion,  the  central  thoughts  of  Jesus  are  the  King- 
dom of  the  Spirit,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  and  the  after-life  of  the  soul.  From  these  it  follows 
that  Morality  is  the  essence  of  Religion.  The  ethical  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  to  be  our  rules  here  and  not  in  a  future 
state,  so  that  God's  Kingdom  may  come  and  God's  wijl  be 
done,  on  earth.  In  the  stress  that  he  \d,ys  on  Love,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  Jesus. 

But  Christianity,  as  we  know  it,  is,  according  to  Mr  Balm- 
forth,  only  in  a  very  modified  sense  the  creation  of  Jesus, 
We  must  next  take  up  the  contribution  of  Paul.  The  life 
of  the  Apostle  is  rapidly  sketched,  Galatians  being  set  in 
opposition  to  Acts.  The  conclusion  is,  that  while  Paul's 
passion  for  liberty  preserved  the  new  faith  from  spiritual 
blight,  his  theorisings  and  dogmatic  interpretations  forged 
new  fetters.  His  temperament  led  him  on  to  certain  con- 
clusions which  have  been  over-emphasised  by  later  theo- 
logians.  But  if  we  try  to  get  at  the  essence  of  his  teaching, 
we  find  it  revolves  round  Faith,  which  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual but  a  moral  principle  working  through  Love.  So, 
in  the  end,  we  are  at  one  with  the  thought  of  Jesus. 

We  are  prepared  for  Mr  Balmforth's  estimate  of  Acts, 
While  rejecting  the  Tubingen  theory  of  deliberate  distor- 
tion, he  regards  it  as  largely  legendary,  and  presenting  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  relations  of  the  early  Apostles  and  the 
life  of  the  early  Church.  The  essence  of  the  matter  is  the 
Spirit  of  Love  and  the  ideal  of  a  higher  righteousness 
which  Jesus  lefl  to  His  disciples.  He  laid  down  no  meta- 
physical creed,  and  instituted  no  ritual.  Mr  Balmforth 
reminds  us  that  the  words,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me," 
in  Luke,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  an  interpolation.  But 
are  they  not  found  in  i  Corinthians,  earlier  than  any 
Gospel  ?  And  when  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the  only 
rite  Jesus  meant  to  establish  was  feet-washing,  it  is  natural 
to  ask  how  this  squares  with  his  general  judgment  on  the 
character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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The  Epistle  to  James  is  taken  as  the  answer  of  the 
liberal  Judaistic  party  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  to 
PauFs  doctrine  of  Justification.  In  i  Peter,  Colossians,  and 
Hebrews  we  are  to  recognise  Anti-Gnostic  writings.  The 
Gospel  of  John  was  written  by  a  philosophic  Christian  of 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (here  Mr  Balmforth  has 
his  teacher  Dr  Drummond  against  him)  to  exalt  the  Master 
as  the  perfect  image  of  the  Divine  idea.  Ephesians  and 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  show  us  men  seeking  unity  amid 
conflicts  and  divisions,  and  finding  it  in  ecclesiasticism. 
But  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  its  ethical  aspect  is  still  dominant, 
although  we  may  see  the  germs  of  later  developments  of 
creed  and  ritual. 

So  Mr  Balmforth  comes  to  the  practical  results  of  his 
survey  of  New  Testament  Literature.  In  his  preface  he 
calls  special  attention  to  his  chapter  on  "  The  Relation  of 
New  Testament  Teachings  to  Modem  Thought  and  Life." 
There  is  something  more  important  than  terminology. 
Jesus  thought  of  God  as  a  Father.  There  are  those  to 
whom  the  word  seems  to  imply  too  intimate  a  knowledge. 
The  ground  of  their  moral  and  religious  life  is  the  thought 
of  God  as  a  Spirit.  Jesus  spoke  of  the  after  life  in  metaphor. 
His  followers  took  his  images  for  literal  representations  of 
the  truth.  But  life  is  a  more  complex  thing  to  us,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  human  spirit  are  towards  the  idea  of 
progressive  development  So  the  thoughts  of  men  have 
deepened  and  widened.  The  Bible  contains  a  revelation 
of  great  moral  truths  in  the  experience  of  a  great  people, 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Jesus,  that  revelation  is  at 
its  highest.  But  revelations  are  mingled  with  the  errors 
and  imperfections  of  men. 

Mr  Balmforth's  book  does  not  contain  very  much  that  is 
strikingly  new  or  original.  Its  ruling  idea  is  the  separation 
of  the  kernel  from  the  husk  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of 
the  process  by  which  the  New  Testament  came  into  exist- 
ence. That  he  writes  with  a  bias  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
which  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  That  some  of  his 
statements  on  debatable  points  are  put  in  a  somewhat  dog- 
matic form  is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
2  H 
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book  came  to  be  written.  But  non-professional  readers  who 
wish  to  know  the  results  attained  by  such  writers  as  those 
whom  he  names  in  his  preface  will  find  his  book  both 
instructive  and  interesting  ;  and  those  to  whom  the  moral 
and  spiritual  element  in  Christianity  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  speculative  and  ecclesiastical  will  appreciate  his 
work,  even  though  they  may  not  quite  like  hi3  way  of 
putting  things,  or  may  differ  seriously  from  some  of  his 
conclusions.  W.  W.  COATS. 

Brechin. 


GOTTES  SOHN   UND  GOTTES  GEIST:   VorbUge 
zur  Christologfie  und  zur  Lehre  vom  Geiste  Gottes, 

von  D,  Wilhelm  Lutgert^  Professor  in  HalU,  Leipzig: 
A,  Deichertsche  Verlagsbuckh.  Nackf.  {Georg  Bdhme\ 
1905.     Pp.  iv.,  141.    M.  2.80. 

The  title  of  this  group  of  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine 
gives  a  clue  to  their  centre  of  unity.  Christol(^;y  is  the 
guiding  interest  from  first  to  last,  even  when  the  topic 
directly  in  view  belongs  to  the  more  outlying  portions  of 
the  dogmatic  field.  In  the  preface  Dr  Liitgert  strikes  the 
keynote  firmly.  "My  Christology,"  he  says,  "is  solely 
designed  to  interpret  the  Christ  presented  in  the  Gospels. 
Protestations  of  adhesion  to  faith  in  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  ought  always  to  be  tested  by  asking  whether  positive 
sympathy  for,  or  negation  of,  the  Evangelical  picture  of 
Christ  goes  along  with  them.  To  confess  His  Divine  Son- 
ship,  and  yet  call  in  question  the  credibility  of  the  delineation 
of  Him  in  the  Gospels  is  mere  sophistry."  Two  lectures  on 
the  Work  of  Christ  are  added  to  three  on  His  Person,  on  the 
principle  that  to  know  what  Christ  does  for  us  sheds  light  on 
what  He  is  ;  and  there  are  also  papers  on  the  Spirit,  Justifica- 
tion, Scripture,  the  Church,  and  Baptism.  Without  being 
a  system,  the  various  parts  of  the  book  obviously  belong  to 
one  scheme  of  thought ;  and  from  the  whole  we  can  form  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  what  liberally  orthodox  Lutheranism 
is  thinking  in  Halle  at  this  hour. 

Liitgert  has  real  individuality,  and  repeats  the  words  of 
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no  master,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Yet  his  book  is  unfortunate 
in  suffering  from  a  certain  verbal  cleverness,  or  antithetical 
dexterity,  which  occasionally  tempts  one  to  say  that  steady 
prepress  in  an  argument  is  worth  all  the  phrases  in  the 
world.  Then,  again,  he  is  slightly  too  anxious  to  score  off 
the  Ritschlians,  and  to  speak  as  though  early,  but  somewhat 
inadequate,  formulations  of  their  principles  were  to  bind 
them  for  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  his  work  has  the  merits 
of  its  defects.  Every  page  offers  treasures  to  the  popular 
preacher.  In  this  respect  it  is  rather  singular  in  the 
literature  of  German  divinity. 

Three  lectures  of  the  nine,  it  appears  to  me,  make  a 
real  contribution  to  theology  proper.  These  are  the  second, 
"  Missions  as  a  Proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  "  ;  the  fourth, 
"  The  Cross  of  Christ  and  our  Reconciliation " ;  and  the 
last,  "  The  Baptismal  Controversy."  In  the  first  of  these, 
our  author  develops  the  suggestive  idea  that  evidence  of  our 
Lord's  higher  nature  lies  in  history,  not  in  books.  From  the 
first  century  until  now  He  has  been  acting  upon  the  human 
soul  in  omnipotent  love,  and  in  the  last  resort  only  God  can 
do  that.  Again,  discussing  the  Atonement  in  the  fourth 
lecture,  Liitgert  enunciates  the  really  helpful  principle  that 
it  is  only  when  we  perceive  the  hand  of  God  in  Jesus'  death 
that  the  Cross  becomes  intelligible.  He  goes  on  to  urge 
that  the  paradox  of  Christ's  life  is  precisely  this,  that  it 
unites  in  one  Grod's  pardon  of  sin  and  His  wrath  against  it, 
these  two  converging  and  meeting  in  His  death.  So  far 
from  the  law  being  annulled  when  men  are  forgiven,  they 
are  forgiven  just  because  it  was  not  annulled  ;  because,  in 
the  experience  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  both  the  good- 
ness and  the  severity  of  God  attained  perfect  expression. 
Death  was  Jesus'  act,  not  His  fate.  The  undertone  of  all 
that  He  did,  and  all  that  He  was,  is  most  clearly  audible  in 
the  words,  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name  "  ;  and  in  nothing  did 
He  hallow  the  name  of  God  so  utterly  as  when  in  love  He 
died  for  our  sins.  Ever  since  He  has  had  the  right  to 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  because  in  that  hour  He  took 
the  consequences  of  forgiveness  on  Himself.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  several  steps  in  this  reasoning,  at  all 
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events  the  idea  that  God's  holiness,  not  man's  blessedness, 
was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord  as  He  girded 
Himself  to  die,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  only  a  true  idea, 
but  a  great  one.  After  all,  Jesus  died  that  He  might 
glorify  God ;  and  because  His  death  had  that  supreme 
reference,  the  grace  that  is  in  it  has  redeemed  the  world. 
It  has  impressed  men,  and  saved  them,  as  having  in  it 
sanctions  higher  than  even  the  highest  human  interest 

The  lecture  on  "  The  Baptismal  Controversy,"  with  which 
the  volume  concludes,  is,  though  slight,  a  fresh  and  com- 
petent historical  study  of  Reformation  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  Liitgert's  quotations  and  comments  show,  as 
plainly  as  words  can  do,  how  entirely  misleading  is  the 
view,  still  repeated  in  certain  text-books,  to  the  effect  that 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  notwithstanding  their  detestation  of 
the  Mass,  were  yet  willing  to  concede  that  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  had  been  preserved  in  the  mediaeval  Church  with- 
out serious  corruption.  In  point  of  fact,  Luther's  work,  De 
Captivitate  Babylontca^  expresses  in  the  most  vigorous  way 
his  repudiation  of  the  Roman  view  of  both  sacraments,  as 
involving  the  assumption  that  grace  is  given  sacramentally 
apart  from  faith.  Another  interesting  part  of  this  lecture  is 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  conscious  faith  to  regeneration. 
In  the  course  of  it  a  remarkable  statement  of  Calvin  is  cited, 
which  goes  as  near  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration 
as  human  language  can.  While  denying,  as  against  Luther, 
that  infants  in  the  moment  of  baptism  are  divinely  endowed 
with  faith,  Calvin  nevertheless  affirms  that  "  by  a  secret  act 
of  the  Spirit  they  have  implanted  in  them  the  seeds  of  faith 
and  penitence."  It  has  been  ai^ued  that  the  West- 
minster Confession,  in  its  chapter  on  this  topic,  teaches 
baptismal  regeneration  as  combined  with  the  doctrine  of 
election  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  would  appear  to  have  the 
authority  of  Calvin  himself  for  the  position. 

Edinburgh.  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 
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DAS  DOGMA  VON  DER  DREIEINIGKEIT  UND 
GOTTMENSCHHEIT  IN  SEINER  GESCHICHT- 
LICHEN     ENTWICKLUNG     DARGESTELLT, 

von  Dr.  Gustav  Kriigery  Professor  d.  Theologie,    Tubingen  : 
/  C.  B.  Mohr  {Paul  Siebeck),  1905.     Pp,  312.     3  AT. 

In  this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Lebensfragen  series,  edited 
by  Prof.  Weinel,  Dr  Kriiger  has  made  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful effort  to  popularise  the  view  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  in  the  light  of  modem  historical 
research.  It  is  true,  one  need  not  read  far  to  ascertain  that 
the  author,  in  a  very  important  sense,  is  contemplating  these 
doctrines  from  the  outside.  He  does  not  even  accept  them 
as  they  emerge  in  .  the  New  Testament.  St  Paul,  St  John, 
and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  are  as  much  in  the  wrong  as 
Origen  and  Athanasius — not  as  far  astray,  perhaps,  but  as 
really.  Like  Hamack,  to  whom  the  book  is  inscribed, 
Kriiger  would  say  that  Christology  has  been  a  mistake  from 
the  first,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been 
stronger,  probably,  without  it  Of  course  he  has  his  own 
view  of  Jesus,  like  other  people — a  view  in  which  there  is 
much  that  is  true  and  worthy,  much  that  springs  from  deep 
and  pure  religious  feeling.  He  affirms  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  and  His  consciousness  of  being  the  Messiah  ;  and  in 
general  one  gathers  that  he  would  class  himself  with  those 
who,  as  it  has  been  put,  "  while  they  have  no  more  to  say  of 
Christ,  must  yet  feel  that  an  unspoken  and  undreamt  of 
wonder  lies  behind  what  they  claim  to  know,  and  feel  free 
to  say."  Nevertheless,  one  does  not  gain  the  impression 
here  that  there  is  any  coherent  truth  about  Jesus'  higher 
being  for  the  believing  mind  to  apprehend  ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  the  vast,  soul-subduing  thought  of  St 
Paul,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  rich,  and  became  poor  for 
our  sakes,  can  have  no  place  in  this  scheme  of  things. 
Thus  Kriiger's  plea  is  not  that  the  Apostles  had  no 
Christology.  He  would  probably  accept  Hamack's  dictum 
that  "  it  was  above  all  in  his  Christology  that  Paul's  signi- 
ficance as  a  teacher  consisted."    Nor  would  he  deny  that  our 
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religion  has  never  assumed  a  form  in  which  it  did  not  rest 
upon  a  Christological  basis.  But  he  would  say  that  all  this 
has  rested  upon  an  initial  misunderstanding,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  men  had  left  dogmas  alone,  and  kept 
their  minds  close  to  things. 

As  a  view  of  the  whole  development  this  is  not  particularly 
impressive.  It  is  not  that  we  decline  to  put  the  Christo- 
logical decisions  of  the  Ancient  Church  under  the  microscope 
of  reverent  inquiry :  every  true  Protestant  must  claim  the  right 
to  do  that  But  it  is  futile  to  talk  either  as  if  the  Church 
had  any  alternative  before  her,  in  the  early  centuries,  than 
to  think  her  very  best  with  the  best  cat^ories  of  the  day,  or 
as  if  all  her  efforts  to  think  truly  came  to  nothing.  The 
suggestion  that  people  could  have  been  prevented  from 
asking  questions,  or  considering  the  problems  of  necessity 
originated  by  the  Apostolic  view  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  the 
Church  was  not  in  the  right,  over  and  over  again,  as  against 
various  heresies,  and,  by  refusing  to  accept  a  series  of  limit- 
ing definitions  and  narrowing  explanations  of  the  Person 
of  our  Lord,  did  not,  on  the  whole,  save  the  great  Christian 
interests,  puts  much  too  great  a  strain  upon  our  sense  of 
probability.  It  is  like  asking  us  to  believe  that  the  human 
mind  was  made  in  vain. 

Most  of  Dr  Kriiger's  narrative  is  grouped  round  three 
great  symbols — ^the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creeds.  In  his  conclusions  as  to  date  of  the  first,  he 
rather  stands  apart  from  such  investigators  as  Zahn,  Loois, 
and  Kattenbusch.  A  striking  remark  (p.  54)  is  that  the 
second  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  owed  its  construction 
to  a  desire  to  prove,  not  that  Christ  was  divine,  but  that  He 
was  truly  human.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  believers, 
from  the  very  first,  took  the  higher  being  of  Christ  for  granted ; 
and  this  quite  accords  with  the  attitude  of  New  Testament 
writers.  In  this  part  of  the  exposition  I  have  only  space  to 
mention  a  useful  statement  of  Marcion's  Christolc^y,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  Virgin  Birth  in  which  .our  author  says  as 
much  as  a  member  of  his  school  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  say. 

The   next  three  sections  deal  with  culminating    move- 
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ments  of  Trinitarian  thought  in  Nicea.  One  main  subject 
here  is  the  triumph  of  the  Logos-Christology.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathise  with  a  good  deal  that  is  said  about 
the  deleterious  influence  of  the  Logos  idea.  Distinguendum 
est :  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  as  we  find  it  in  St  John,  is  defined 
in  relation  to  the  term  Son,  and  receives  from  the  term  Son 
its  meaning  and  colour.  When  the  Fourth  Evangelist  uses 
the  word,  he  has  his  eye  upon  the  historical  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  Logos  is  to  him  but  a  useful  designation  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ,  and  is  employed  to  denote  that  which, 
as  incarnate,  he  has  long  known  in  the  realm  of  human  fact 
As  it  appears  in  the  Apologists,  on  the  other  hand,  and  makes 
its  way  from  them  into  Church  doctrine,  it  shows  as  an  almost 
exclusively  philosophical  notion,  metaphysical  rather  than 
historical  in  its  antecedents,  and  already  quite  capable  of 
being  considered  apart  from  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  and 
of  figuring  in  fatally  abstract  lines  of  ai^ument  which  have 
only  the  slenderest  bearing  on  the  realities  of  history.  Yet 
a  good  many  writers  on  the  Ancient  Church,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  are  much  too  ready  to  identify  Logos-Christology  with 
Christology  as  such,  forgetting  that  the  problem  would  have 
been  just  as  real,  and  the  various  suggested  answers  would 
have  needed  criticism  just  as  much,  although  the  Logos  idea 
had  never  been  used  at  all.  The  pages  in  this  section  that 
treat  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Paul  of  Samosata  are  specially 
noteworthy.  It  ought  to  be  said  also  that  Kriiger  has  greatly 
enriched  his  book  by  including  here  and  there  long  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  rendered  with  much  force  and  spirit  In- 
stances are  statements  by  Origen  on  the  Trinity,  and  of 
Justin  and  Tertullian  on  the  Lc^os,  parts  of  the  Letters  of 
Ignatius,  and  the  Confession  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus. 

In  part  three  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  post-Nicene 
controversies  on  the  nature  of  Christ's  Person ;  and  there- 
after the  narrative  passes  to  the  West  Ample  justice  is 
done,  in  these  later  pages,  to  Augustine,  and  the  following 
characterisation  is  worth  more  than  passing  notice :  "  The 
feeling  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Augustine's  view  of  the 
God-man  is  different  from  that  which  marks  theologians  of 
the  East     In  their  case,  what  stands  in  the  foreground  of 
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thought  is  redemption  from  death  and  transiency,  the  deifi- 
cation  of  human  nature,  and  sacramental  union  with  God. 
But  Augustine  is  filled  with  a  longing  for  relief  from  guilt, 
the  guilt  which  lies  upon  mankind,  and  whose  crushing  weight 
the  saint  had  felt  so  often."  Yet  of  Augustine's  Christo- 
logical  and  Trinitarian  thinking,  it  is  clear,  Kriiger  hardly 
takes  a  higher  view  than  he  does  of  the  Eastern  movement 
as  a  whole,  to  which  the  following  sad-coloured  description 
is  applied :  *'  Obviously  we  have  before  us  an  able,  and,  in 
form  at  least,  a  completely  modelled  doctrinal  construction  ; 
yet  a  construction  to  which,  one  can  hardly  doubt,  it  would 
be  futile  to  apply  the  principles  of  scientific  thought  You 
cannot  possibly  say  where  symbol  begins  or  where  it  ends. 
That  is  true,  however,  of  all  the  intellectual  toil  which 
was  expended  on  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incar- 
nation. The  speculations  of  the  Areopagite  exerted  upon 
later  generations  an  inexhaustible  charm,  and  thereby  not 
Eastern  theosophy  only,  but  Western  also,  was  stimulated 
and  fertilised." 

The  pages  that  follow  are  of  less  interest.  .  Among  post- 
Reformation  phenomena,  the  Christology  of  Socinus  is  dealt 
with  in  two  or  three  valuable  pages.  In  conclusion,  it  need 
only  be  repeated  that  if  Prof  Kriiger's  presuppositions  are  once 
accepted,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  theological  narrative 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  most  competent  piece  of  work, 
fair,  reverent,  living,  and  scholarly.  The  lucid  simplicity  of 
it  conceals  an  erudition  that  is  remarkably  wide  and  exact 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  saying  that  the  index  is  so  full  as 
to  merit  the  thanks  of  every  student 

Edinburgh,  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 


MILITIA  CHRISTI :  die  christliche  Religion  und  der 
Soldatenstand  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  von 
Adolf  Hamack.     Tubingen,  1905.    Pp.  viii.,  129.     2  M. 

In  this  monograph,  which  may  be  described  as  a  "by- 
product" of  his  great  work  on  the  Expansion  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  First  Three  Gentries,  Professor  Harnack  deals 
with  the  attitude  of   the  Christian   Church  to  the  army 
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from  the  internal  and  external  points  of  view.  Internally 
there  is  the  question  whether  the  Church  ever  assumed  a 
military  character  or  adopted  a  military  form  of  organisation  ; 
externally  there  is  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
to  the  military  profession  itself  The  idea  of  a  "  militia  Dei  " 
had  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  showed  itself 
in  the  Messianic  hope  which  from  time  to  time  inflamed  the 
Jews  to  acts  of  war,  and  in  the  language  of  prophets  and 
psalm-writers,  who  made  frequent  use  of  military  symbolism. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  idea  of  Christians  as  "  milites 
Christi  *'  was  fostered  not  so  much  by  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse,  for  there  the  army  of  Christ  is  in  heaven  not  on 
earth,  as  by  the  admonitions,  couched  in  symbolic  terms, 
given  in  the  Pauline  and  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  a  long 
step  from  such  a  saying  as  that  of  Jesus,  "  Put  up  again  thy 
sword  into  his  place ;  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword,"  to  the  call  of  Firmicus  Matemus  to 
Constantius  and  Constans  to  exterminate  the  heathen  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  Professor  Hamack  shows  how  the  highly 
symbolic  language  of  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Tertullian 
and  Origen,  was  gradually  materialised,  and  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  the  Christian  warfare  against  the  powers  of  evil 
became  the  secular,  till  the  wars  of  Constantine  and  Licinius 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  were  avowedly  pro- 
secuted as  "  Holy  Wars,"  and  battle  was  done  with  the 
secular  arm  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  against  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  world.  In  the  course  of  investigation 
interesting  references  are  made  to  the  use  of  military  terms 
by  early  Christian  writers  {sacramentuniy  statioy  paganus^ 
etc.),  and  to  such  later  phenomena  as  the  Crusades  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  Dealing  with  the  other  question,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  to  the  military  profession,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  previous  to  1 70  A.D.  there  was  no  "  army  problem  ** 
in  the  Church,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  imperial  army 
was  comparatively  small  and  easily  recruited,  so  that  a 
Christian  could  without  any  difficulty  avoid  military  service. 
But  from  that  date  the  question  became  pressing  whether 
Christians  might  join  the  ranks  or  remain  in  the  army  after 
their  conversion.      The  judgment  of  the  great  Christian 
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writers  was  strongly  against  the  military  profession,  but  the 
practice  of  the  Church  was  in  the  direction  of  toleration. 
''  The  attitude  of  the  early  Church  to  the  army  is  a  wonderful 
proof  of  her  elasticity  and  universalism."  Without  going 
out  of  the  world  or  allowing  herself  to  be  carried  away  by 
an  extreme  of  asceticism,  she  was  yet  able  to  maintain  the 
very  highest  ideals  of  the  Christian  life.  In  spite  of  the 
objections  of  such  writers  as  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Lactantius  to  the  calling  of  the  soldier,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Christians 
in  the  army  was  tolerated  by  the  Church.  The  Christian 
soldier  is  the  hero  of  many  of  the  "  Acts  of  Martyrs,"  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Diocletian  persecution  broke 
out  in  the  army,  Constantine  adopted  the  Cross  as  his 
military  standard,  and  it  was  in  the  army  that  the  great 
revolution  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  was  consummated. 
It  was  just  there  that  the  Christian  religion  received  its  first 
public  recognition.  Finally,  the  Council  of  Aries  passed  a 
resolution  that  deserters  from  the  ranks  were  to  be  debarred 
from  Communion.  The  Church  thus  proclaimed  the  harmony 
of  Church  and  State,  and  for  a  time  at  least  made  common 
cause  with  the  Empire.  Like  everything  that  Professor 
Harnack  does  this  work  is  clearly  and  interestingly  written, 
and  illustrated  with  a  great  wealth  of  historical  detail.  The 
documentary  evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Fathers, 
and  the  Acts  of  Martyrs,  is  arranged  in  a  chronological 
appendix,  and  itself  affords  very  interesting  reading. 
Dumfries.  WILLIAM   Edie. 

PHILOSOPHI  ABESSINI,  ed.  et  interpr.  E.  Littmann 
Parisiis:  Carolus  Poussielgue ; — LipsuB:  Otto  Harras- 
sowits,  1904.  Pp.  65  and  6^^  Svo.  7/f.  Versio  seorsum^ 
2/r.  so. 

The  work  which,  under  this  title,  has  recently  been  carefully 
edited  by  Professor  Enno  Littmann,  and  by  him  been  fur- 
nished with  a  Latin  translation,  is  unique  in  Ethiopic 
literature.  That  literature,  besides  its  versions  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  contains  no  small  amount  of  historical  material, 
though   considerably  tinged   with   legend ;    it   abounds    in 
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liturgical  compositions  and  compilations,  in  religious  poetry, 
in  apocryphal  expansions  of  Scriptural  subjects,  and  especi- 
ally in  hagiologries,  native  and  imported ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  last  quarters  from  which,  at  any  period,  we  should  have 
looked  for  a  rationalistic  treatise.  And  yet  this  book  shows 
that  at  the  very  time  that  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  English  school  of  Deism 
in  the  De  Veritate^  an  obscure  Ethiopian  professional  teacher, 
lowly  bom  and  poor  though  highly  gifted,  was  independently 
thinking  out  a  set  of  religious  views  which  differed  little 
in  their  main  conclusions  from  the  "five  articles"  of  the 
Deists. 

Bom  in  1 599,  at  Axum,  the  chief  town  then  of  Abyssinia, 
Zar'a-Ya'qob,  the  author  of  the  principal  treatise  in  this 
book,  was  regularly  educated  for  the  service  of  the  national 
Ethiopian  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Alexandrian.  Emerging 
from  his  long  preparatory  course  as  a  fully  equipped  mamhery 
or  "  religious  teacher,"  he  found  on  commencing  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  that  he  had  fallen,  as  he  says,  upon  "  an 
evil  time."  The  country  was  harassed  by  foreign  inroads, 
and  disturbed  by  intestine  discord,  political  and  religious. 
In  particular  an  irreconcilable  feud  was  raging  between  the 
party  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Coptic  faith,  and  that  of  the 
Roman  Church  directed  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  first 
Pedro  Paez  and  subsequently  Alfonso  Mendez.  The  king, 
Socinius,  in  many  respects  a  capable  sovereign,  had  become 
a  convinced  adherent  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  at  last  he 
proclaimed  and  established  it  as  the  State  religion.  Forth- 
with he  proceeded,  at  the  instigation  of  his  confessor,  the 
metropolitan  Mendez,  to  persecute  bitterly  those  who  clung 
to  the  Alexandrian  Church.  Zar'a-Ya*qob,  who  had  already 
begun  to  doubt  the  divine  authority  of  any  positive  religion, 
and  whose  indifferentism  pleased  neither  party,  had  to  flee 
for  his  life.  He  took  refuge  in  a  mountain  cave  in  a  remote 
and  desert  part  of  Abyssinia,  making  occasional,  distant 
excursions  in  search  of  provisions,  but  disclosing  to  no  one 
his  place  of  retreat  Here  he  continued  for  two  years,  until 
the  death  of  Socinius  in  1632,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  under  his  successor,  permitted  him  to  leave  his  fast- 
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ness.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Axum,  but  became 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich  Abyssinian  in  the  Enferaz  dis- 
trict, where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
It  was  at  the  request  of  a  son  of  this  house,  a  pupil  of  his 
own,  that  he  wrote  out,  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography, 
when  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  a^e,  the  treatise  which  we 
are  considering. 

Zar'a-Ya*qob*s  autobiography  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
statement  of  his  religious  views  as  they  were  excogitated  and 
settled  during  his  residence  in  the  cave.  Founding  upon  the 
discrepancies  of  the  three  positive  religions  known  to  him — 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam — as  well  as  upon  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  opposition  of  their  deliverances  to  those  of 
his  own  reason,  in  certain  cases  which  he  examines,  and 
especially  upon  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  lives  of 
their  professors — he  rejects  their  divine  authority,  together 
with  the  supernatural  character  of  their  respective  sacred 
books.  He  believes  in  one  God  alone,  self-existing, 
righteous  and  good,  all-powerful  and  all-wise,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things,  who  has  made  man  an  in- 
telligent spiritual  being,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  gift  of 
reason,  by  which  to  discover  and  obey  His  will,  as  declared 
in  man's  own  soul  and  in  external  creation.  He  believes  in 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  rewards  reserved 
for  the  good  after  the  death  of  the  body.  He  believes  in 
the  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  including  confession  of  sins, 
thanksgiving  for  mercies,  and  petition  for  bodily  sustenance 
and  spiritual  guidance.  He  believes  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
adore,  revere,  and  love  God,  and  to  love  and  aid  our  fellow- 
men.  He  preaches  the  obligation  and  dignity  of  labour, 
and  of  diligent  self-culture,  in  order  to  fit  us  for  a  useful 
life  here  and  a  better  life  to  come.  It  is  obvious  that, 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  Deism,  he  has  retained  a  good 
deal  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Although 
he  rejects  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  he  yet 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  God's  miraculous  intervention 
when  it  is  called  for,  but  not  otherwise.  He  even  makes 
the  language  of  the  Psalter  the  principal  vehicle  of  his 
prayers.      Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  thought  and   style 
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taken  from  one  of  the  least  controversial  portions  of  his 
book.     The  language  of  the  original  is  clear  and  concise  : — 

'*  God  might  have  created  us  perfect  and  made  us  blessed 
on  this  earth,  but  it  was  not  His  will  to  do  so.  He  has 
made  us  fit  for  perfection,  and  has  placed  us  amid  the 
temptations  of  this  world,  that  we  may  become  perfect  and 
worthy  of  the  reward  which  He  will  confer  upon  us  after 
death.  As  long  then  as  we  are  on  this  earth  it  becomes  us 
to  praise  our  Creator  and  accomplish  His  will,  and  to 
endure  till  He  leads  us  home  to  Himself.  We  must  also 
beseech  Him  of  His  benignity  to  lighten  the  days  of 
temptation  for  us,  and  to  remit  our  sins  as  well  as  such 
faults  as  we  may  fall  into  unwittingly,  and  to  bestow  upon 
us  intelligence  that  we  may  come  to  know  the  laws  of  our 
creation  and  observe  them." 

The  personal  character  which  is  revealed  in  Zar'a-Ya*qob's 
autobiography  is  that  of  a  candid,  sincere  inquirer,  modest, 
retiring  and  gentle  in  disposition,  essentially  pious,  reverent 
towards  God  and  kindly  towards  men.  It  is  a  character 
which  attracts.  This  we  must  admit,  even  while  we  may 
deplore  his  wide  aberrations  in  many  respects  from  our 
conceptions  of  religious  truth.  At  all  events  he  does  not 
deserve  the  harsh  judgment  dealt  out  by  D'Abbadie,  who 
says  of  him  in  a  note  contained  in  his  Catalogue  raisonni^ 
«tc. :  "...  a  force  de  nier,  il  montre  une  ^me  4  peu  prfes 
vide  de  tout  sentiment  rdligieux." 

Zar*a-Ya*qob's  autobiography  in  the  book  before  us  is 
followed  by  a  separate  ethical  treatise,  the  work  of  his 
pupil,  Walda-Heywat,  in  which  the  latter  develops  and 
applies,  with  peculiar  minuteness  in  some  things,  the 
teaching  of  his  master.  It  is  neither  so  striking  nor  so 
valuable  as  the  work  which  precedes  it. 

The  Ethiopic  text,  now  first  published  by  Dr  Littmann, 
is  founded  upon  two  MSS.,  originally  belonging  to  the 
great  collection  made  by  Antoine  d'Abbadie  during  his  ten 
years  of  residence  and  travel  in  Abyssinia  (1838-48).  The 
curiosity  of  scholars  r^arding  these  two  MSS.  (of  which  the 
first  contains  both  of  the  works  we  have  been  discussing, 
and  the  second  Zar'a-Ya*qob's  alone)  had  been  whetted  by 
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D'Abbadie's  note,  a  part  of  which  has  just  been  quoted. 
The  collection,  however,  continued  to  be  private  property 
and  not  generally  accessible  until,  in  1902,  a  few  years  after 
D'Abbadie's  death,  it  was  presented  to  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale.  The  distinguished  Russian  orientalist,  B.  A. 
TuraiefT,  promptly  proceeded  to  examine  these  two  MSS.,  and 
gave  a  lucid  and  instructive  account  of  their  contents  in  a 
pamphlet  published  at  St  Petersbu!^  in  1903.  TuraiefT 
appears  to  think  that  a  small  rationalist  sect  may  have  been 
formed  round  Walda-Heywat  He  is  further  of  opinion 
—differing  in  this,  it  would  seem,  from  Dr  Littmann — that, 
as  regards  the  genesis  of  Zar'a- Ya'qob's  views,  "  we  have  no 
occasion  to  look  for  foreign  originals,  nor  any  grounds  for 
declining  to  accept  the  straightforward  statement  of  the 
mamher  himself." 

Students  will  be  grateful  to  Professor  Littmann  for 
having  put  this  most  interesting  work  into  their  hands. 

Annan,  JAMES  A.  Crichton. 

HENRY  THE  THIRD  AND  THE  CHURCH,  by 
Abbot  Gasquet,  D.D.  London:  Bell  &  Sons.  Pp.  xvi., 
446.     I2X.  nett, 

Dr  GasqUET's  book  is  the  result  of  a  genuine  study  of  the 
original  sources  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  He  has  read  the  documents  bearing  on  his 
subject  in  print  and  manuscript,  and  he  has  used  the  best 
editions  of  the  chronicles,  such  as  those  of  Roger  de  Wen- 
dover  and  Matthew  Paris.  The  fruit  of  his  study  is  a  con- 
tribution to  English  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  history  which 
the  historian  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
may  consult  with  advantage. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  narrate  the  facts  of  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  Rome  throughout  the  primacy  of  the 
Popes — Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Alexander  IV.,  Urban  IV.,  Clement  IV. — who 
ruled  the  Western  Church  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Beginning  with  the  last  years  of  King  John,  he  relates  the 
missions  of  successive  papal  legates  and  nuncios,  from  that 
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of  Gualo  (Oct  1 2 1 6 — Nov.  1 2 1 8)  to  that  of  Ottoboni  (Oct 
1265 — July  1268).  The  doings  of  these  papal  function- 
aries absorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume.  The  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  the  internal  history  of  the  English 
Church,  and  in  this  portion  the  public  careers  of  archbishops 
like  Stephen  Langton  of  Canterbury,  and  bishops  like  Peter 
des  Roches  of  Winchester  and  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln,  come 
in  for  the  greatest  share  of  attention. 

Such  then,  in  general,  are  the  contents  of  the  book.  To 
us  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  larger  aspects  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  questions  of  the  papal  claim 
to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  English  kingdom,  the  papal 
exactions  in  England,  and  the  "  provision  "  of  foreigners  to 
English  benefices.  The  details  of  diocesan  and  monastic 
history,  of  which  the  chronicles  are  full,  can  only  interest  the 
minute  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  we  must  frankly  confess 
that  we  have  found  this  part  of  the  volume  rather  tedious. 
The  quarrels  about  disputed  elections  to  sees  and  abbeys, 
the  intrigues  of  rival  candidates  and  their  patrons  in  Rome, 
the  endless  and  expensive  litigation  in  the  Curia  consequent 
thereon,  the  disputes  over  local  privilege,  the  local  bickerings 
of  monks  and  bishops,  etc.,  are  for  us  neither  interesting  nor 
edifying.  Moreover,  the  conscientious  efforts  of  our  author 
to  elucidate  them  serve  only  to  obscure  at  times  the  larger 
issues  which  he  seeks  to  illustrate,  and  this  kind  of  historical 
composition  might  have  been  left  to  the  mere  annalist.  In 
seeking  to  be  too  painstaking  in  such  matters,  Dr  Gasquet 
has  himself  fallen  at  times  into  the  style  of  the  annalist,  and 
has  written  a  book  which,  despite  its  solid  merit,  none  but 
the  specialist  will  care  to  read  from  end  to  end.  After 
accomplishing  the  feat,  in  spite  of  an  impatient  inclination 
to  "  skip  "  a  good  many  pages,  we  can  hardly  recommend  a 
repetition  of  it  to  the  general  reader.  Probably  Dr  Gasquet 
himself  will  not  expect  the  world  in  general  to  interest  itself 
at  this  time  of  day  in  such  a  mighty  question  as  that  of  the 
quarrel  between  St  Edmund  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
over,  say,  "the  revenues  of  certain  impropriated  churches 
and  other  matters,"  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  metro- 
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politan  city,  and  was  heard  of  at  Rome  about  the  year 
1235! 

The  ambition  and  political  skill  of  Innocent  III.  gained 
a  signal  triumph  in  the  recognition  by  King  John  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over 
the  English  kingdom.  After  struggling  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  England,  John  was  forced  by  the  baronial 
opposition  to  court  the  papal  support  at  the  cost  of  owning 
himself  the  papal  vassal.  By  a  charter  signed  at  Dover  on 
the  15th  May  1213,  he  surrendered  to  the  Pope  "the 
entire  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  and  all  their 
rights,"  and  undertook  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  1000 
marks.  What  the  surrender  meant  in  the  eyes  of  Inno- 
cent III.  we  learn  more  particularly  from  the  certificate  of 
absolution  with  which  the  nuncio  Pandulph  ratified  the 
bargain.  "  Let  all  men  know,"  proclaimed  Innocent  in  this 
document,  "that  by  God's  grace  the  king  has  become 
another  man,  since  he  has  adopted  the  Roman  Church  as 
his  mother.  He  has  subjected  England  and  Ireland  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  and  has  given  his  territories  aforesaid 
to  God,  to  his  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the 
Lord  Pope  as  a  patrimony.  He  and  his  heirs  are  to  hold 
them  of  the  Lord  Pope  and  his  successors.  Publicly,  and 
before  every  one,  he  has  done  fealty  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  and  sworn  homage  on  the  Gospels,  by  his  charter 
which  he  has  already  sent  by  his  messengers  to  Rome." 

The  transaction  was  as  little  to  the  credit  of  the  Pope  as 
the  king,  for  in  virtue  of  it  Innocent  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  John's  misgovernment,  and  even  threatened  the 
recalcitrant  barons  with  excommunication  if  they  persisted 
in  their  opposition  to  it.  He  even  condescended  to  believe 
the  palpable  fiction  that  the  surrender  had  been  completed 
"  with  the  common  consent "  of  the  barons,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  distasteful  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  that  the 
assent  of  either  barons  or  churchmen  was  subsequently 
roundly  denied.  The  nation  at  most  acquiesced  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  and  even  the  king  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  surrender  as  a  political  device  which  he  might 
disown  as  soon  as  he  was  free  to  do  so. 
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The  transaction  proved,  however,  to  be  no  mere  passing 
obligation,  and  for  many  a  year  to  come  successive  Popes 
did  not  fail  to  remind  the  English  monarch  of  it  on 
occasion,  and  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  interference  in 
English  politics,  as  well  as  for  bringing  grist  to  the  papal 
mill.  Of  this  fact  Dr  Gasquet's  pages  supply  more  than 
one  instance,  and  these  instances  are  very  instructive  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  papal  power  and  the  working  of  the  papal 
policy  during  this  period.  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Popes  like  Innocent  III.  sought  to  justify,  in  the  case 
of  England  at  least,  their  vast  claims  by  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  constitutional  progress  and  political 
liberty.  They  took  the  side  of  arbitrary,  oppressive 
potentates  like  John  and  Henry  against  those  who  pro- 
tested against  misgovemment  and  demanded  reform.  They 
assumed  the  right  to  direct  affairs  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual,  and  through  ignorance  or  partisanship  brought  at 
times  to  nought,  or  hindered,  the  work  of  patriotic,  public- 
spirited  Englishmen.  Innocent  III.,  for  instance,  anathe- 
matised Magna  Charta  itself  in  a  Bull  of  date  August 
1215.  "This  treaty  is  not  only  vile  and  disgraceful,  but 
unlawful  and  wicked,  and  calculated  to  greatly  diminish  and 
greatly  to  derogate  from  his  royal  rights  and  honours.  .  .  . 
We  consequently  condemn  and  utterly  reject  this  com- 
position, forbidding  the  king  under  an  anathema  to  observe 
it,  or  the  barons  and  their  accomplices  to  require  its 
observance.  We  annul  and  declare  void  not  only  the 
Charter  itself,  but  the  obligations  and  pledges  given  by  the 
king  for  its  performance." 

Innocent  may,  as  Dr  Gasquet  suggests,  have  been  misled 
by  John's  agents  at  Rome,  but  he  could  hardly  plead 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  in  view  of  the 
presence  of  his  envoy  Pandulph  in  England  and  the 
protests  of  men  like  Archbishop  Langton.  To  the  barons 
he  appeared  simply  as  the  abettor  of  intolerable  misgovem- 
ment in  return  for  the  royal  recognition  of  his  overlordship. 
What  they  thought  both  of  him  and  his  royal  prot^g^,  we 
learn  from  Matthew  Paris,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  very  plain  terms :  "  This  is  the 
2  I 
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beloved  son  in  Christ  of  the  Pope,  who  protects  his  vassal 
by  trying  to  subjugate  this  free  and  noble  country  in  this 
unheard-of  manner.  Alas  I  that  he  who  should  heal  the 
ills  of  the  world  should  be  found  openly  to  destroy  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  whom  we  are  taught  to  call  the  Church." 

Further  illustration  of  this  partisan  attitude  of  the  popes 
is  afforded  by  the  support  given  by  Gr^ory  IX.  to  Henry 
III.  in  the  renewed  struggle  of  king  and  barons  which  led 
to  such  far-reaching  results  under  the  auspices  of  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

Equally  patent  is  the  friction  throughout  the  period 
between  Rome  and  England  on  fiscal  as  well  as  political 
grounds.  Churchmen  and  barons  unite  in  resisting  the 
demand  for  money  from  Rome  to  pay  for,  say,  a  new 
Crusade,  or  to  raise  an  army  against  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.,  or  to  place  the  crown  of  Sicily  on  the  head  of  the 
Pope's  vassal-elect,  Prince  Edmund  of  England.  Henry, 
though  following  in  the  main  his  father's  policy  of  allying 
himself  with  the  Pope  against  his  own  subjects,  sometimes 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  oft-recurring  demand  for  a 
tenth  or  a  twentieth  to  enable  the  Pope  to  play  the  r61e  of 
universal  sovereign,  or  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  his  numerous 
dependents  or  favourites.  Whatever  else  the  medixval 
papacy  may  have  been,  it  clearly  was,  in  the  thirteenth  as  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  an  astutely  contrived  system  for  fleec- 
ing the  nations  for  the  benefit  of  a  swarm  of  Roman  officials 
and  favourites.  The  expense  of  endless  litigation  in  the 
Curia,  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  where  justice  had 
too  often  to  be  bought  with  bribes  or  presents,  swelled 
enormously  the  golden  stream  that  flowed  Romewards,  and 
added  to  the  universal  irritation.  Of  the  fact  of  this 
irritation  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Henry's  reign  affords 
ample  evidence.  The  dunning  demands  of  l^ate  or  nuncio 
often  met  with  a  flat  refusal,  and  the  refusal  was  couched  at 
times  in  very  impatient  language.  When,  for  instance,  in 
1226  Archbishop  Langton,  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of 
Pope  Honorius  for  a  fixed  subsidy,  submitted  the  papal 
proposal  to  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  all  present  "burst 
into  laughter,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  at  the  covetousness  of 
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the  Romans,  who  did  not  understand  the  force  of  the  moral, 
*  Quod  virtus  reddit,  etc.* "  Again,  in  1 240,  the  bishops,  in 
answer  to  the  legate  Otho's  appeal  for  an  additional  tax  in 
the  form  of  "procurations,"  adduced  the  exhaustion  from 
which  the  English  Church  was  suflfering  from  Roman 
exaction.  "  Let  him  keep  you,"  exclaimed  they,  "  who 
has  called  you  into  England  without  our  advice.  What  use 
has  the  rule  of  the  legate  been  to  the  kingdom  or  to  the 
Church?  He  supports  the  king  who  afflicts  the  Church 
with  various  exactions."  "  The  English,"  reflects  Matthew 
Paris  bitterly,  in  reference  to  the  multiplication  of  these 
appeals  for  money, "  were  the  most  wretched  of  all  wretched 
people.  They  were  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones.  Now  it  was  Peter  Rosso,  now  Mumelino,  now 
the  legate,  who  ground  down  prelates,  religious,  and  clerics." 
Still  more  aggravating  was  the  device  of  "  provisions  "  by 
which  the  Pope  rewarded  or  pensioned  Italian  clerics  with 
English  benefices.  Throughout  Henry's  reign  the  outcry 
against  the  scandal  and  injustice  of  this  practice  found 
strident  expression  in  chronicles  and  official  documents 
alike,  and  it  formed  the  burden  of  an  outspoken  re- 
monstrance presented  by  the  representatives  of  the  English 
Church  to  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245. 
The  annual  sum  filched  from  the  English  Church  by  these 
Italian  beneficiaries  amounted,  they  complained,  to  fully 
60,000  marks,  or  more  than  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
crown.  They  appealed  to  the  Pope  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
trafficking  in  sacred  things,  and  they  declared  decisively 
that  they  would  bear  it  no  longer.  The  sordid  practice, 
taken  along  with  so  many  other  grievances,  threatened,  in 
fact,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  to  lead  to  a  breach 
with  the  papacy,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  the 
complainers  indulging  in  language  which  might  almost,  in 
this  respect,  be  taken  as  an  anticipation  of  the  spirit  of 
revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  Unless  these  grievances  are 
redressed,"  wrote  the  barons  to  Innocent  in  March  1246, 
''  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  a  wall  to  protect  the  house  of 
God  and  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  .  .  .  (and)  your 
Holiness    must    clearly    understand   what    is    really  to    be 
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feared,  namely,  that  the  situation  will  become  so  dangerous 
both  to  the  Roman  Church  and  the  king  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  remedy."  The  feeling  of  alienation 
was  even  stronger  in  France  than  in  England,  and  St  Louis 
did  not  hesitate  to  inform  Innocent  that  the  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Church  "was  well-nigh  extinct,  and  not  merely 
extinct,  but  turned  into  real  hatred  and  rancour."  The 
Pope  could  wield  the  weapons  of  interdict  and  excom- 
munication to  compel  obedience  to  his  will,  but  interdict 
and  excommunication  were  evidently  beginning  to  lose 
somewhat  of  their  efficacy  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
universal  odium,  which,  despite  conventional  professions  of 
reverence  and  obedience,  was  at  this  period  gathering  round 
the  Curia.  jAMES  MACKINNON. 

St  Andrews, 


HERDER  IN  BtTCKEBURG,  und  seine  Bedeutung  flir 
die  Kirchengeschichtei  von  Lic.-theoL  Horst  Stephan. 
Berlin:  J.  C  B.  Mohr  {Paul  Siebeck\  1905.  Pp.  255. 
M,  4.50. 

WISSEN,  GLAUBE  UND  AHNDUNG,  von  J.  F.  Fries. 
Neu  herausgegeben  von  Leonard  Nelson,  Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1905.  Pp,  327.  M.  2.80 ; 
Geb,  M,  440. 

Stephan's  book  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  detailed 
life  of  Herder.  That  was  not  needed  in  view  of  the 
many  excellent  lives  and  appreciations  which  already 
exist,  notably  those  by  Haym,  Kuhnemann,  Pfleiderer, 
and  Baumgarten.  Neither  is  it  an  exposition  of  his 
theological  views  such  as  have  been  given  by  Werner 
and,  more  recently,  by  Sell  and  Wielandt.  The  aim  which 
Stephan  sets  before  him  is  the  definite  one  of  claiming 
for  Herder  as  distinct  a  place  in  Church  History  as  he 
undoubtedly  occupies  in  the  history  of  modem  culture. 
There  he  is  universally  recognised  as  a  creative  force  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  historical  and 
literary  renaissance  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Stephan 
thinks  that  in  the  department  of  theolc^cal  science  his 
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influence,  though  it  has  been  all  but  ignored,  is  quite  as 
noteworthy  as  it  is  in  the  purely  literary  sphere.  He  is 
the  true  pioneer  of  modem  scientific  criticism  as  applied 
to  religion  and  revelation,  the  sacred  books,  dogma,  and  all 
allied  questions.  By  claiming  for  religion  an  independent 
psycholc^ical  basis  that  freed  it  alike  from  the  bondage 
of  a  sceptical  philosophy  and  a  dead  orthodoxy;  by 
emphasising  the  universal  significance  of  religion  and 
Christianity  as  the  self-manifestive  and  redeeming  power 
of  God  in  the  natural  order  of  the  world ;  by  extolling 
the  worth  of  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  religious  experience 
which,  if  we  would  know  its  divine  truth,  must  be  treated 
not  as  a  code,  or  text-book  of  doctrine,  but  historically 
and  in  the  light  of  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Herder 
is  the  genuine  precursor  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  new 
theological  activity  that  has  gone  on  ever  since.  This  is 
the  position  Stephan  challenges  for  Herder  and  seeks 
to  illustrate  in  his  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive 
volume. 

It  may  be  readily  granted  that  Herder's  influence  on 
theolc^ical  thought  and  the  Christian  life  was  wide  and 
far-reaching,  and  that  Stephan  has  proved  his  case.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  course  adopted 
by  him  in  reaching  this  conclusion  is  somewhat  one-sided 
and  artificial.  He  does  not  take  us  along  the  whole  range 
of  Herder's  doctrinal  life,  but  he  selects,  as  it  seems  to 
me  in  an  arbitrary  fashion,  two  parts  of  that  life,  the 
period  of  the  Aufklarung  and  the  episode  of  his  ministry 
at  Biickeburg.  The  first  represents  him  as  coming  under 
the  spell  of  the  wonderful  movement  of  enlightenment  that 
then  made  itself  felt  in  every  centre  in  Europe.  During 
all  this  period — the  early  or  educative  stage — he  was 
strongly  dominated  by  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  the 
new  movement  Then  followed  the  sojourn  at  Biickeburg, 
when,  as  the  result  of  a  deeper  experience  of  the  power 
of  religion,  he  became  hostile  to  the  Aufklarung  and  its 
narrow  attitude  towards  religion — the  true  life  of  the  soul. 
Now,  Stephan  thinks  that  in  the  antagonism  thus  created 
between  the  irrepressible  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  new 
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ideals  of  enlightenment  he  has  found  the  most  important 
point  in  Herder's  spiritual  development  It  is  from  this 
point  that  he  started  in  his  search  after  a  higher  unity 
that  might  combine  those  opposite  directions  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  out  of  the  synthesis  build  up,  if  possible,  a  view 
of  the  world  in  which  he  could  rest.  The  result  is  the 
Biickeburg  religion  and  theology — in  which  he  opposes  the 
sceptical  tendencies  of  the  Aufklarung  by  a  universal  realism. 
God  in  nature  is  the  same  as  God  in  the  human  soul.  We 
can  speak  of  Him  not  as  He  is,  but  as  He  works  in  all 
things.  He  is  the  eternal,  creative  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
His  activity  in  nature  and  in  man  is  the  great  revelation. 
The  world  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  the  theatre  of  creative 
activity  separate  and  apart  from  Him  ;  it  is  the  outer  form 
of  the  appearance  of  His  being.  Man  is  the  final  develop- 
ment of  nature ;  and  in  man  what  we  have  is  the  progressive 
development,  or  continuous  perfection,  of  humanity.  Religion 
is  not  a  form  of  knowing  or  of  acting — is  not  theory  or 
morality ;  it  is  an  immediate  relation  of  the  soul  to  God. 
It  fills  the  whole  man,  and  rests  in  its  deepest  ground 
on  the  manifestation  of  God  given  in  the  world  of  sensation 
and  feeling.  It  is  fact ;  it  is  history ;  it  is  the  Divine  being 
mirroring  Himself  through  all  His  cosmic  activity  in  the 
human  soul.  Jesus  is  the  universal  spirit  of  life,  the  spirit 
of  creation,  the  image  of  God,  the  side  of  the  Godhead 
turned  towards  humanity.  He  is  the  perfect  revelation  of 
the  divine  and  the  human,  of  goodness  and  immortality. 
In  creation  we  see  God  as  through  a  cloud,  in  Jesus  we 
see  His  likeness.  Christianity  is  the  supreme,  universal 
spirit  in  the  life  of  humanity,  which  takes  account  of  all 
human  words,  affairs,  and  actions,  and  consecrates  them 
in  the  hidden  life  with  Christ.  It  is  the  perfect  religion 
through  which  the  earthly  kingdom  becomes  the  scene  for 
the  development  of  the  higher  kingdom  of  God. 

Stephan's  exposition  of  the  two  periods  selected,  as  illus- 
trating Herder's  significance  in  the  Church,  is  certainly  fresh 
and  instructive.  The  account  of  the  Aufklarung,  especially 
as  indicating  the  influence  of  Kant,  Rousseau,  and  Shaftes- 
bury ;  Hamann,  Lessing,  Lavater,  and  the  rest,  is  valuable 
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as  a  help  towards  apprehending  the  nature  of  Herder's 
efforts  after  reconstruction.  The  explanation  of  Herder's 
theological  views  and  methods  of  Biblical  Criticism  during 
the  Biickeburg  period  is  also  the  fullest  that  has  yet  appeared. 
What  is  manifestly  lacking  in  Stephan's  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  is  his  omission  of  the  final  stage  in  Herder's 
spiritual  development — that  represented  by  his  sojourn  at 
Weimar  as  Court  preacher,  superintendent-general,  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Goethe.  While  there  he  renounced  many  of 
his  former  religious  views,  and  became  more  and  more 
influenced  by  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz.  It  was  then,  too,  that 
he  wrote  the  most  important  of  his  theological  and  philo- 
sophical works.  The  Biickeburg  period  is  thus  not  repre- 
sentative enough  of  what  Herder  was  in  relation  to  theology 
and  the  Church.  In  this  respect  Stephan's  book,  however 
clear  and  able,  must  be  deemed  more  or  less  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps  as  much  may  be  said  of  any  book  that  attempts 
to  represent  Herder.  His  life  is  an  interesting  psychological 
problem.  At  no  stage  did  it  become  a  completed  unity,  a 
consistently  developed  whole.  It  passed  through  many 
intellectual  phases,  but  never  did  it  find,  either  in  the 
theoretical  or  practical  sphere,  any  final  and  triumphant 
expression.  He  was  a  philosophical,  historical,  theological, 
literary,  and  poetical  genius — "  not  a  single  star,"  as  Jean 
Paul  Richter  said  of  him,  "  but  a  constellation,  a  group  of 
stars" — and  he  was  divided  and  distracted  till  the  last. 
What  held  him  most  was  the  thought  of  the  immanence,  or 
presence,  of  God  in  the  world  and  in  the  soul,  and  the  inter- 
action of  each  upon  each.  Next  to  this  supreme  thought 
are  his  love  for  Jesus  and  his  appreciation  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  had  helped  to  make  for  his  own  age  a  living, 
human  reality.  Yet  though  he  represented  these  thoughts 
in  all  kinds  of  ways,  he  evidently  lacked  the  constructive 
capacity  to  enable  him  to  build  his  thoughts  into  a  perfectly 
consistent  and  abiding  whole.  He  was,  to  use  an  expressive 
German  word,  a  bahnbrecher,  a  breaker  up  of  the  way — a 
brilliant  and  splendidly  endowed  pioneer  of  the  new  era 
which  his  clear  intuition  anticipated,  but  never  fully  realised 
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In  this,  as  it  seems,  consists  his  real  significance  for  the 
Church,  and  its  modern  methods  of  relating  itself  to  the 
problems  of  religion  and  theology. 

Knowledge^  Beliefs  and  Presentiment  is  a  reprint,  after  a 
hundred  years,  of  the  original  work  in  which  Jacob  F.  Fries 
gives,  in  a  simple  and  popular  form,  the  results  of  his  philo- 
sophical speculation.  The  mere  recording  of  results  has  in 
philosophy,  at  least,  no  great  value,  since  the  correctness  of 
the  results  can  only  be  gfuaranteed  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  by  which  they  are  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished. "  To  learn  philosophy,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  without 
learning  to  philosophise  is  an  aimless  task."  Yet  Leonard 
Nelson  has  done  well  in  giving  us  this  carefully  edited 
reprint  Fries,  though  he  is  now  little  more  than  a  name, 
exercised  in  his  time  some  influence  on  philosophical  and 
theological  thought,  and  had  many  disciples,  among  whom 
De  Wette  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known.  Like  Herder,  he 
attempted  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  Kanf  s  theory  of 
knowledge  and  being ;  and  like  him,  too,  he  turned  to 
psychology  in  search  of  the  necessary  aid.  As  the  one 
tried  to  supplement  the  Kantian  philosophy  by  emphasising 
the  natural,  the  emotional,  and  religious  side  of  man's  being, 
so  the  other  endeavoured  to  prove  that  while  the  essence  of 
reason  is  one,  its  activity  is  many-sided.  It  can  know,  and 
believe,  and  feel ;  and  in  each  of  these  it  gives  separate  and 
distinct  kinds  of  certainty.  In  knowing,  we  have  certainty 
through  perception  as  to  the  cognition  of  nature,  or  ex- 
perience. We  know  only  as  to  finite  things,  or  the  world 
of  sense.  The  reality  behind  the  finite — ^the  reality  of 
world-order,  the  soul,  and  God — is  not  perceived,  but 
becomes  known  through  faith  as  ideas^  to  which  reason 
ascribes  necessary  reality.  Belief  in  the  world  of  ideas  is 
as  natural  to  reason  as  belief  in  the  principle  of  causality. 
It  springs  from  the  self-consciousness  of  freedom,  and  ex- 
presses itself  as  faith  in  the  ideal  of  the  highest  good  and 
reality ;  in  the  existence  of  God,  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
immortality.  The  truest  argument  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  thus  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  freedom  as  the  consciousness  of  emancipation  from  time 
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and  its  limitations.  Knowledge  through  feeling  is  what 
Fri^  calls  ahndung^  or  presentiment  There  is  no  positive 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite ;  there  is  only  positive  representa- 
tion through  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
This  is  not  action  or  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  immediate  feeling 
of  the  Infinite  in  the  finite — a  feeling  which  makes  for 
devotion  and  enthusiasm,  religion  and  virtue.  The  concept 
corresponds  to  knowledge  proper,  the  idea  to  rational  faith, 
and  pure  feeling  to  the  sense  of  the  divine  as  given  in  the 
world.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  views  of  Fries  are  akin 
to  those  of  Fichte,  Jacobi,  and  Schleiermacher.  If  he  was 
influenced  by  Herder,  it  was  only  indirectly.  Herder 
belonged  to  a  higher  order ;  and  if  the  two  are  placed  here 
side  by  side,  it  is  rather  by  way  of  contrast  than  of  any 
direct  kinship  either  in  mental  initiative  or  real  achievement 
Old  Kilpatrick.  ROBERT  MUNRO. 


JOHN  WESLEY,  EVANGELIST,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Green,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  fohn  Wesley^'  "  The 
Mission  of  Methodism'*  {The  Femley  Lecture  for  1890), 
''The  Works  of  fohn  and  Charles  Wesley:  A  Biblio- 
graphy**    The  Religious  Tract  Society,     Price  6s.  nett. 

The  historical  and  bic^raphical  literature  of  the  Evangelical 
Revival  grows  apace,  and  in  this  handsome  volume  we  have 
an  important  addition  to  it.  Mr  Green's  name  is  already 
honourably  known  in  connection  with  this  literature,  and 
his  new  volume  deserves  a  high  place  in  it,  and  a  hearty 
welcome.  It  may  be  said  to  stand  midway  between  the 
works  of  Tyerman  and  the  earlier  biographers  of  Wesley, 
and  the  many  popular  reproductions  of  these.  In  his  pre- 
face Mr  Green  disclaims  the  intention  of  adding  another 
to  the  many  Lives  of  Wesley  that  are  already  before 
the  public.  He  does  not  aim  at  a  complete  record  or 
portrait ;  he  has  selected  his  material,  he  tells  us,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  two  salient  aspects  of  Wesley's  life-history. 
The  first  of  these,  which  takes  up  the  earlier  half  of  the 
story,  is  the  providential  preparation  of  Wesley,  and,  within 
this  scheme,  Wesley's  "prudential"  self-preparation,  which 
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Mr  Green  admits  to  have  been  largely  unconscious.  Special 
attention  is  here  given  to  the  critical  period  which  came 
between  Wesle/s  American  experiences  and  the  b^innings 
of  his  evangelistic  labours.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
shows  us  the  chosen  instrument  at  work  on  his  marvellous 
labour  of  evangelisation.  This  section  begins  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Methodism,  as  it  gradually 
detached  itself  from  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Moravian  Brethren  on  the  other.  Mr  Green's 
method  in  this  second  part  is  to  take  the  first  decade,  and 
to  exhibit  it  in  detail  as  typical  of  what  went  steadfastly  on 
for  fifty  strenuous  years.  The  last  four  decades  are  much 
more  briefly  treated.  A  chapter  on  the  closing  scenes 
completes  the  book.  This  compact  scheme  makes  the 
volume  a  species  of  Tendem-Schrift^  and  enables  the  author 
to  bring  the  immense  mass  of  his  material  within  reasonable 
compass.  Indeed  the  clearness  and  order  of  the  work  are 
among  its  chief  merits.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  is 
eminently  clear  and  judicious  and  sympathetic,  and  if  it 
never  rises  above  a  certain  level  it  never  sinks  below  it. 
The  reader  will  find  here  none  of  Tyerman's  impulsive 
sallies ;  and  while  Mr  Green  is  more  than  an  '^  official " 
biographer  and  apologist,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise 
his  hero,  he  shows  but  little  interest  in  those  passages  in 
Wesley's  private  life  where  he  appears  most  akin  to  ordinary 
men.  Nor  does  he  deal,  save  incidentally,  with  the  theolc^ry 
as  distinct  from  the  religion,  of  the  Revival,  nor  with  its 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  social  life  of  the  country.  These 
lie  outside  his  self-imposed  limits,  and  their  absence  is  part 
of  the  loss  entailed  by  the  author's  method,  which  must  be 
set  against  the  gain.  Mr  Green  leaves  much  interesting 
material  on  one  side,  adheres  steadily  to  his  plan  and  to 
the  broad  issues  of  a  great  life,  and  is  successful  in  making 
the  reader  feel  anew  its  marvel.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  volume  is  that  which  deals  with  the  great  change 
which  came  over  Wesley  after  his  return  from  America, 
under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Moravians,^  which 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  a  sect  so  small  should  have  inBnenced  so  profoondly 
men,  who,  in  their  turn,  should  have  exerted  so  wide  an  influence  as  Wesl^ 
and  Schleiermacher. 
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IS  treated  with  the  fullness  which  its  importance  deserves. 
The  whole  story  has  an  interest  of  an  exceptional  kind, 
for  here  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  spiritual 
development  of  an  extraordinary  man,  but  with  the  genesis 
of  a  great  spiritual  movement,  which  has  had  far-reaching 
sociological  and  historical  results.  Just  as  Augustine's 
Confessions  have  in  them  the  principles  that  were  to 
determine  ages  of  history,  and  just  as  Rousseau's  have 
for  their  tremendous  setting  the  storm  and  earthquake  of 
the  Revolution,  so  in  reading  the  story  of  Wesley's  inner 
struggles  we  are  at  the  sources  of  a  great  religious  move- 
ment, which,  by  the  common  consent  of  historians,  changed 
the  course  of  modern  history.  Twenty  millions  of  people 
to-day  look  upon  Wesley's  religious  experience  as  classical 
for  them  ;  but,  apart  from  that,  the  indirect  influences  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival  are  as  potent  as  the  direct,  though  more 
difficult  to  trace.  Nothing  could  bring  out  the  quality  and 
depth  of  the  change  more  clearly  than  the  remarkable  letter 
which  was  written  by  Wesley  to  a  friend  when  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  America.  In  this  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
devoting  himself  to  missionary  work  among  the  Indians. 
"  My  chief  motive,"  he  says,  "  to  which  all  the  rest  are 
subordinate,  is  the  hope  of  saving  my  own  soul."  He 
goes  on  to  explain  this  in  detail.  Missionary  work  will 
give  him  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Gospel,  it  will  afford  him 
room  to  deny  himself,  will  be  a  discipline  of  pride,  and 
so  on.  "  But  you  will  perhaps  ask,  *  Cannot  you  save 
your  own  soul  in  England  as  well  as  in  Georgia?'  I 
answer,  '  No ;  neither  can  I  hope  to  attain  the  same 
degree  of  holiness  here  which  I  may  there.* "  Thereafter, 
when  he  has  elaborately  reviewed  the  probable  effect  on 
his  own  soul,  he  continues  as  if  it  were  a  mere  appendix 
to  the  central  aim.  "To  the  other  motive — the  hope  of 
doing  more  good  in  America,  it  is  commonly  objected," 
etc,  etc.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  religion  of  this  self- 
conscious,  introverted  type  would  have  been  as  comparatively 
futile  to  change  the  England  of  Wesley's  day,  or  of  any 
man's  day,  as  in  fact  he  found  it  in  America.  Nothing 
is    more   remarkable   in    the    later   history  than    the  way 
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in  which  this  morbid  self-interest  passes  out  of  Wesley's 
life,  and  gives  place  to  unwearied  service  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  concern  for  the  great  objective  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  No  doubt  Wesley  himself  exaggerated  the  change 
which  passed  upon  him.  We  cannot  approve  his  own  severe 
self-judgment  when  he  says  that  prior  to  this  change  he  was 
not  a  Christian  at  all,  or  of  the  terms  in  which  he  reproached 
William  Law  and  his  brother  Samuel.  Mr  Green  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth  when  he  comments  on  the  letter  to 
Wesley's  brother:  "Are  not  these  brothers  representative 
of  two  widely  different  ideals  of  the  Christian  life  ?  "  But 
that  the  change  was  profound,  and  that  it  determined  not 
only  the  religious  experience,  but  the  entire  type  of  character 
and  ethical  standpoint  of  Wesley,  and  of  those  who  followed 
him,  and  that  it  was  this  religious  change  that  had  as  one 
of  its  consequences  the  great  social  and  philanthropic  con- 
sequences that  history  records  is  abundantly  clear.  It  is  no 
illusory  or  unimportant  distinction,  no  shadowy  theological 
logomachy  that  lies  behind  the  movement  that  differentiated 
the  England  of  Walpole  from  the  England  of  Wilberforce 
and  Shaftesbury.  As  Mr  Green  reminds  us,  it  is  the 
historian  of  Rationalism,  and  no  theolog^ical  partisan  who 
writes :  "  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
scene  which  took  place  at  that  humble  meeting  in  Alders- 
gate  Street  forms  an  epoch  in  English  history.  The 
conviction  which  then  flashed  upon  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  active  intellects  in  England  is  the 
true  source  of  English  Methodism."  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  conviction  that  was  the  source  of  Methodism 
was  the  source  also  of  the  entire  Evangelical  Revival  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  America,  and  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  well  as  in  Nonconformity.  Of  Mr  Green's 
account  of  the  latter  portion  of  Wesley's  life  nothing 
further  need  be  said  than  that  it  tells  afresh  the  familiar 
story  in  a  concise  and  interesting  way.  The  stupendous 
labours  of  fifty  years,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  "  itinerating,"  the  incessant  authorship,  the  harassing 
anxieties  entailed  on  Wesley  by  conflicts  without  and  dis- 
sensions within  the  societies,  are  all  compressed  within  a 
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narrative  of  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  pages.  Much 
of  course  has  had  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the  work  has  been 
well  done,  and  the  volume  can  be  heartily  commended, 
especially  for  general  use.  Its  interest  is  greatly  increased 
by  twenty-seven  excellent  full-page  illustrations,  and  photo- 
gravure portraits,  of  the  Wesleys,  their  fellow-workers,  and 
the  scenes  associated  with  their  labours.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Wesley  by  Romney,  from 
the  original  in  the  hall  of  Christchurch  College,  Oxford. 
Ayton.  David  S.  Cairns. 


LOGIE :  A  Parish  History,  by  R.  Menzies  Fergusson,  M.A., 
Minister  of  Logie.  2  vols.  Paisley:  Alex,  Gardner. 
Crown  4^0.     1 5  j.  nelt  each  volume. 

The  minister  of  Logie  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  one  of  the  best  parish  histories  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  years.  With  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  task  the  present  reviewer  can  heartily  appreciate 
the  success  which  Mr  Fergusson  has  achieved.  The  work 
is  distinguished  by  patient  labour  in  investigating  sources, 
rare  skill  in  arranging  the  material  collected,  and  a  pleasant 
literary  style.  The  result  is  a  book  that  not  only  will  be 
read  with  absorbing  interest  by  those  belonging  to  the 
locality,  but  that  also  appeals  to  the  wider  circle  of  readers 
who  care  for  authentic  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  manners. 
Its  chief  fault,  which  is  not  so  venial  as  the  author  may, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  urge,  is  what  we  must  call  its 
inordinate  size.  Two  large  volumes,  each  containing  more 
than  300  pages,  are  more  than  the  subject  demands.  In 
our  opinion  there  are  many  passages,  both  in  the  appen- 
dices and  in  the  body  of  the  work,  that  might  have  been 
omitted,  or  considerably  abridged,  without  loss.  The  records 
of  Presbytery  or  Kirk  Session  have  frequently  been  transcribed 
in  full  when  a  brief  summary  would  have  sufficed.  Not  a 
few  facts  are  chronicled  that  were  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  hard  to  sacrifice  material  that  has  cost  labour  to  excavate  ; 
but  the  sacrifice  should  have  been  made. 
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With  this  small  amount  of  friendly  fault-finding  we  turn 
to  the  book. 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  parish.  The  church  was  originally  attached  to  the 
Cistercian  convent  at  North  Berwick,  and  was  dedicated  to 
St  Serf.  Although  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Login- 
Atheren  in  a  charter  as  far  back  as  1 178,  almost  nothing  is 
known  of  its  history  prior  to  the  Reformation.  From  that 
time,  however,  to  the  present  day  the  story  is  continuous. 
Of  each  minister  in  succession  Mr  Fergusson  is  able — ^thanks 
largely  to  the  unusually  complete  Presbytery  records — ^to 
tell  us  something  ;  of  most  of  them,  a  great  deal.  As  we 
follow  the  narrative  we  obtain  many  a  hint  that  throws  light 
on  the  general  development  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 
Especially  interesting  in  this  respect  is  the  chapter  that  deals 
with  the  Secession  movement  of  1732.  The  story  of  how 
the  good  folks  of  Logie  resented  and  resisted  the  intrusion 
of  the  Seceders  into  their  parish  is  not  only  amusing  but 
truly  illuminative.  In  the  list  of  ministers  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  name  is  that  of  Mr  Alexander  Hume.  As  we 
should  expect,  the  poet-pastor  of  to-day  is  well  able  to 
appreciate  the  poet-pastor  of  three  centuries  ago.  Mr  Hume 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  character  and  true  poetic 
gifts.  His  Day  Estival  is  a  charming  pastoral,  and  deserves 
to  be  more  popularly  known  than  is,  I  fear,  the  case.  In 
the  half-century  between  Sir  David  Lyndsay  and  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  he  not  unworthily  carries  on  the  succession 
of  Scottish  poesy.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
minister  was  Mr  Alex.  Douglas.  In  more  recent  times  the 
charge  was  held  for  twelve  years  by  Mr  William  Robertson, 
afterwards  the  well-known  Dr  Robertson  of  New  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh. 

The  second  volume  is,  perhaps,  of  less  general  interest, 
but  it  bears  equal  evidence  of  the  author's  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  research.  It  is  full  of  matter  that  will  be  highly 
valued  by  the  genealogist  and  historian.  It  deals  separately 
with  all  the  lands  in  the  parish,  and  traces  the  succession  of 
owners,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  earliest  times.  These 
owners  were  of  all  degrees  of  rank  and  position,  from  the 
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king  to  the  humble  shoemaker.  The  author  is  thus  led  to 
speak  of  many  noble  and  notable  men — the  ill-fated  Marquis 
of  Montrose  ;  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  hero  of  Aboukir  ; 
Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie  ;  Sir  James  Edward 
Alexander  of  Westerton,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
transportation  to  this  country  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  ;  Robert 
and  James  Haldane  of  Airthrey,  and  many  others.  A 
chapter  is  added  on  the  geology  of  the  parish,  and  the 
volume  closes  with  a  list  of  all  the  place-names  mentioned 
in  the  work,  with  their  etymology.  We  can  but  repeat  that 
the  task  the  author  set  himself  has  been  excellently  well 
accomplished.  We  need  only  add  that  the  publisher  has 
done  his  part  in  the  most  satisfactory  fashion. 

Kilmacolm.  JAMES  MURRAY. 


THE   RHYND   AND  ELCHO:  A  Parish  History,  by 

Janus  Ballingal^  B.D.,  Minister  of  Rhynd,     Edinburgh  : 
David  DaugUis,  1905.    Pp,  100.     2s.  6d  netU 

The  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  the  parish  historian  is 
that  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  his  subject,  and  of 
increasing  the  number  and  dullness  of  his  pages  by  loading 
them  with  details  of  little  relevancy  and  less  interest  or 
usefulness.  No  one  will  accuse  Mr  Ballingal  of  having  so 
sinned.  To  contain  all  that  he  deems  worthy  of  record  in 
the  past  history  of  his  parish  he  is  content  with  a  volume 
of  100  pages,  not  much  larger  than  half  the  size  of  this 
Review.  He  is  apologetic  about  claiming  a  place  in 
history  for  "  a  parish  so  small,  a  mere  nook  of  country,  about 
four  miles  by  two,  wedged  in  between  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Earn  at  their  junction,  and  sparsely  inhabited,"  with  a 
population  at  last  census  of  under  200.  Moreover,  he 
points  out  it  "  is  a  genuinely  rural  parish  :  no  village,  no 
inn,  no  shops,  only  farmhouses  with  cottages  attached  to 
each,  and,  as  a  centre,  church  and  manse,  school  and  school- 
house,  smithy  and  'joiner's  shed,  and  along  the  river  the 
bothies  of  the  salmon  fishers."  And  yet  the  author  selects 
and  arranges  his  material  with  such  deftness  and  artistic 
skill  as  to  produce  a  picture  that  is  wonderfully  vivid  and 
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attractive.  He  weaves  a  most  interesting  story  round  the 
church,  the  old  nunnery,  and  Elcho  Castle.  He  tells  of  the 
ancient  connection  of  the  Kirk  of  Rhynd  with  St  Adrian 
and  his  Celtic  monks  on  the  Isle  of  May,  and  later  with  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Reading,  to  which  the  Priory  of  May 
was  attached  by  King  David,  of  the  establishment  of  the 
nunnery  in  the  time  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  of  the  holy  women 
who  dwelt  there  and  their  manner  of  life,  till  their  home  ivas 
made  desolate  at  the  Reformation.  He  gives  a  list  of  the 
ministers  of  Rhynd  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day,  and  adds  :  "  beyond  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  of 
their  having  carried  on,  well  or  ill,  the  duties  of  a  parish 
minister  through  the  course  of  over  three  centuries,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  about  these  for  the  most  part  forgotten 
worthies."  Notwithstanding,  Mr  Ballingal  finds  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  some  of  them,  especially  of  Mr  Alex.  Petrie,  of 
whom  a  most  interesting  account  is  given,  and  who  died  in 
1643,  as  minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  Rotterdam.  We 
cannot  but  express  regret  that  the  author  has  not  preserved 
some  record  of  those  who  succeeded  him  in  Rhynd.  In  this 
respect  his  history  must  be  pronounced  incomplete.  He 
does,  however,  give  us  some  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  that  are  welcome.  The  "  joug  stake,"  erected  in  1695, 
is,  we  think,  unique.  It  stands  apart  from  the  church  in  a 
field  by  the  roadside. 

The  picturesque  ruins  of  Elcho  Castle  are  well  described, 
and  surrounded  with  a  human  interest  Associated  with 
the  castle  are  some  exciting  incidents  in  the  career  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.  It  is  the  property,  along  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  parish,  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  of  whose 
family  a  brief  sketch  is  given.  Portions  of  these  lands  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  MoncrieflTs  of  the  Easter 
and  Wester  Rhynds,  and  the  Keirs  of  Kinmonth.  As  illus- 
trative of  the  troublous  times  of  the  '45,  a  good  story  is  told 
of  a  certain  Helen  Keir,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Kin- 
month.  Although  her  father  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Government,  she  set  her  affections  on  an  adherent  of  Prince 
Charles,  made  a  romantic  escape  from  the  paternal  home 
and  married  him,  and  lived  in  a  sea  of  trouble  ever  after- 
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wards.  A  pretty  vignette  in  verse,  descriptive  of  the  present 
Kirk  of  Rhynd,  closes  the  volume.  A  map  of  the  parish 
would  be  a  useful  addition.  James  Murray. 

Kilmacolm. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PARISH  OF  INCHINNAN  : 
A  Brief  History,  by  Robert  McClelland,  Minister  of 
Inchinnan,     Paisley:  Alex.  Gardner.    Pp.  207. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  different  class  from  the  preceding. 
It  is  rather  a  guide-book  than  a  history.  It  makes  no  pre- 
tention to  research ;  but,  within  its  own  limits,  it  gives  a 
chatty,  pleasant  account  of  the  notable  places,  the  notable 
people,  and  the  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  parish. 
The  visitor  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  his  hands  as  he 
examines  the  ancient  sculptured  stones,  of  which  a  really 
good  description  is  given,  or  enters  the  splendid  parish 
church,  just  erected  by  Lord  Blythswood.  The  minister  is 
justly  proud  of  his  church,  and  devotes  much  of  his  space  to 
a  consideration  of  details  of  architecture,  storied  windows, 
etc.  When  he  launches  out  into  the  etymology  of  place- 
names  he  very  soon  gets  out  of  his  depth,  but  in  the  section 
on  natural  history  he  is  at  home,  and  writes  interestingly 
and  well.     The  book  is  very  well  got  up. 

Kilmalcolm.  JAMES  MURRAY. 

MYSTIK  I  HEDENSKAB  OG  KRISTENDOM 
(MjTSticism  in  Paganism  and  Christianity),  af  Edv. 
Lehmann.     Copenhagen:  Pio,  1904.    4  Kr. 

Denmark  has  produced  many  able  scholars  who  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  write  on  difficult  subjects  with 
such  clearness  that  any  attentive  reader  may  readily 
understand.  Dr  Lehmann's  book  is  charmingly  written. 
The  writer  of  the  admirable  accounts  of  the  Indian  and 
Persian  religions  in  De  la  Saussaye's  History  of  Religion 
possesses,  of  course,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  many 
modes  of  manifestation  of  the  religious  life  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.     And  if  we  have  any  interest  whatever  in 
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the  subject,  we  cannot  fail  to  follow  with  intelligence  this 
able  scientist's  account  of  his  scientific  researches. 

The  volume  gives  a  survey  over  the  mystical  elements  of 
the  various  religious  systems,  beginning  with  the  exorcism 
of  the  primitive  nations.  It  treats  of  Chinese  occultism 
and  Persian  Sufism,  the  mysteries  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  superstitious  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
it  passes  in  review  the  mysticism  of  the  Siberian  Jakuts,  the 
redskins  of  America,  and  the  blacks  of  the  Loanga  coast,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  manifestations  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion and  refined  Christianity.  As  the  mystic  phenomena 
belong  to  every  nation  and  every  age,  our  author  is  naturally 
compelled  to  take  a  wide  survey. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  term  mysticism,  but  Lehmann 
indicates  its  characteristic  features  when  he  says  that  "  the 
conscious  thoughts  of  mysticism  are  the  unity  of  the  human 
soul  with  the  divine."  The  difference  between  mysticism 
and  every  other  kind  of  religiousness  is  this,  that  whilst 
usually  the  pious  man  principally  sees  what  separates  him 
from  God,  the  mystic  fails  to  discover  the  boundary  between 
man  and  God.  To  the  mystic,  indeed,  there  is  no  definite 
boundary,  for  man  can  attain  such  unity  with  God,  he  holds, 
that  he  himself  passes  into  the  very  thought  of  God,  or 
directly  enters  into  combination  with  God  ;  and  "  the  one  who 
passes  completely  into  a  thought,  for  the  time,  disappears 
from  himself."  Consequently  the  ecstatic  states  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  mystic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  neces- 
sary to  him.  And  the  external  means  for  producing  this 
ecstasy  or  rapture  (viz.,  asceticism,  partaking  of  strong 
poisons,  stifling  sudatories,  dizzy  dances,  etc.)  are  inseparably 
connected  with  all  the  lower  grades  of  mysticism. 

When  culture  comes  ecstasy  becomes  spiritualised^  so 
to  say,  and  likewise  the  means  to  produce  it.  Consequently 
history  shows  that  in  the  periods  of  decadent  civilisation 
religious  mysticism  sinks  and  approximates  more  or  less  to 
the  original  primitive  forms.  It  is  characteristic  that  Greek 
culture,  with  Plato  at  the  head,  protested  against  the  cruder 
forms  of  mysticism.  But  as  soon  as  culture  b^an  to  glide 
down  the  inclined  plane  of  Neo-Platonism  the  way   was 
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cleared  for  the  crudest  forms  of  Oriental  mysticism.  And 
similar  phenomena  can  be  traced  under  the  varying  undula- 
tions of  culture  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  through  the 
Middle  Ages  right  down  to  modem  times. 

As  mysticism  has  various  forms  of  expressing  itself,  so  it 
has  various  effects.  While  Laotse's  doctrine  and  Brahmanism 
struck  out  into  Pantheism,  the  Persian  Sufism  passed  into 
erotic  sentimentality  ;  but  the  Platonic  mysticism  demanded 
moral  elevation.  This  three-sided  outcome  of  mysticism 
found  typical  representatives  in  the  three  g^eat  mystics  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Eckhart  became  a  Pantheist ;  Suso  cut 
the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  flesh  over  his  heart ;  whilst  Johan 
Tauler  demanded  the  energetic  will  to  call  man  to  do 
"** great  things."  And  the  Taulerian  mysticism  "soothed 
Luther  in  the  stormy  years  of  his  youth."  Consequently, 
in  Lutheranism  Lehmann  sees  mysticism  in  its  noblest  form, 
in  so  far  as  Luther  was  a  mystic.  But  just  as  the  Gospel 
in  Itself  is  not  mysticism,  so  Luther,  as  his  eye  was  opened 
more  and  more  to  the  pure  Gospel,  stood  practically  outside 
of  or  above  mysticism. 

In  treating  of  Pietism  the  author  does  full  justice  to  that 
tendency.  "Whatever  may  be  objected  to  the  fetters  of 
Pietism,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  it  was  the  restorer 
of  Lutheran  Christianity,  or  rather  its  saviour,  when  it  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  It  gave  it  a  life  which  both  in  its 
inwardness  and  in  its  homeliness  had  far  more  of  Luther's 
spirit  than  his  nearest  successors  possessed,  even  if  it  were  a 
life  with  paler  cheeks  and  sterner  features  than  Luther  him- 
self and  his  young,  strong  age  had  had." 

The  pure  gospel  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  He 
was  no  mystic.  What  He  demands  is  faith,  faith  in  God's 
will,  the  child's  faith  in  the  love  of  God,  therefore  also  trust 
in  God.  But  such  a  faith  is  something  personal,  something 
conscious  and  willed ;  and  it  presupposes  fellowship,  not 
unity,  with  God — the  fellowship  which  is  realised  through 
the  relation  of  sonship  to  God.  But  this  again  presupposes 
a  brotherly  relationship  among  men. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  Christianity  and 
mysticism  lies  in  this,  that  mysticism  has  no  room  for  the 
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rest  of  the  world,  for  will  and  faith,  and  in  this  that  it  does 
not  know  any  personal  fellowship  with  God,  but  merely  a 
passing  into  God,  an  entering  into  combination  with  God, 
which  can  only  be  attained  through  an  ecstatic  exaltation, 
a  contemplative  meditation,  or  a  speculative  thought-opera- 
tion, where  personality  as  such  has  no  place,  or  where  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  any  exercise  of  the  will. 

But  undoubtedly  Christianity  has  many  points  of  contact 
with  mysticism.  Hence  it  is  so  easy  for  mysticism  to 
mingle  with  Christianity.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  For  instance,  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus  (c,  831),  in  his  famous  treatise  "On  the  Sacrament 
of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,"  is  manifestly  influenced  by 
typical  pagan  mysticism.  The  idea  of  eating  the  god  plays 
a  prominent  rdle  in  it,  as  it  does  in  the  old- Indian  mysti- 
cism, in  pagan  Arabian  sacrificial  worship,  and  also  in 
Thracian  Orphism ;  and  through  Paschasius  Radbertus  this 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  turned  into  mysticism  for  all  ages.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Luther  saw  plainly  the  irreconcilability  of 
material  mysticism  with  the  teaching  of  the  gospel,  although 
he  was  not  able  to  keep  quite  clear  of  mysticism  in  his  own 
doctrine.  "  More  and  more  Luther  deviated  from  the  letter 
of  the  Bible,  and  emphasised  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Supper;  and  his  doctrine  sometimes  seems  only  a 
reflection  of  the  Roman  Catholic" 

Lehmann  believes  that  mysticism  has  in  some  respects 
had  a  paralysing  influence  on  free  Christian  development 
But,  on  th^  other  hand,  in  the  dry  and  desolate  periods, 
mysticism  often  had  a  refreshing  and  reviving  effect  as  the 
result  of  its  immediate  piety.  If  in  some  cases  it  has  killed 
personal  faith,  in  others  it  has  regenerated  it,  cleansed  it, 
ennobled  it.  If  it  has  not  had  the  power  to  retain  the 
energy  of  faith,  it  has  had  all  the  stronger  hold  on  its 
inwardness. 

Thus  the  author  freely  and  fearlessly  surveys  mysticism, 
its  nature,  warrant,  and  significance.  And  the  book  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Dr  Lehmann  owns  the 
best  possession  of  a  historian  of  religion,  a  possession  which 
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should,  but  does  not,  belong  to  every  historian,  the  faculty 
of  objectivity.  The  work  is  worthy  of  a  much  wider  cir- 
culation than  the  Scandinavian  world  can  afford,  and  we 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  in  due  time  there  is  not  a  loud 
call  for  its  translation  into  other  languages  than  Danish. 
Dundee.  JOHN  Beveridge. 


MUTTER  ERDE,  Ein  Versuch  liber  Volksreligion,  von 
Albrecht  Dieteridu  Leipzig  and  Berlin:  B.  G.  Teubner^ 
1905.    Pp.  vi.,  121.    M.  3.2a 

This  small  volume  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  valuable  and 
suggestive  matter  bearing  on  one  phase  of  popular  religion 
in  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  almost  its  primitive 
stage,  and  a  phase  that  is  most  attractive  and  interesting — 
the  belief  in  the  earth  as  the  mother.  In  the  introduction 
the  author  describes  his  method.  To  discover  the  popular 
religion  it  is  necessary  to  disregard  myths  and  interpretations 
of  later  times,  and  to  fix  attention  on  the  customs  which 
perpetuate  the  primitive  modes  of  thought  These  customs 
arc  to  be  discovered  not  in  the  upper  cultured  classes,  but 
rather  in  what  are  often  called  the  superstitions  of  the 
common  people.  The  traces  of  these  beliefs  are  often  so 
indistinct,  and  so  obscured  by  later  misinterpretations  in  the 
written  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
ancient  nations,  that  we  need  to  compare  with  them  similar 
customs  which  survive  in  an  environment  more  akin  to  them, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  intelligible.  The  best  starting- 
point  for  the  attempt  to  get  back  from  the  popular  religion 
to  the  fundamental  forms  of  religious  thought  is  to  be  found 
in  the  customs  which  are  connected  with  the  fundamental 
experiences  and  fundamental  mysteries  of  human  life — 
birth,  marriage,  death.  The  attempt  to  determine  the 
primitive  form  of  religion  and  the  successive  stages  of  its 
development  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  premature. 
But  he  is  confident  that  the  way  to  get  back  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  origin  of  religion  is  to  investigate  the  rites  in 
which  man  expresses  his  sense  of  the  mystery  of  birth  and 
death.      Much,  however,    in    the    customs    of  Greek  and 
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Roman  antiquity  connected  with  birth  may  be  ignored  as 
irrelevant. 

The  author  begins  his  inquiry  in  the  first  section  with 
three  peculiar  customs  in  Roman  antiquity  connected  with 
birth  and  death — the  laying  of  the  new-bom  child  upon  the 
earth,  the  burial  of  children  too  young  for  burning,  the 
laying  of  the  dying  on  the  ground,  or  the  sprinkling  of  some 
earth  on  the  dying.  The  meaning  of  these  customs  is  given 
in  the  words,  "  Out  of  the  earth  comes  the  human  soul,  into 
the  earth  it  returns,  and  the  earth  brings  it  forth  again  to 
new  human  life."  Similar  customs  among  distant  nations, 
between  whom  no  historical  connection  can  be  traced,  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  mother  of 
mankind  "the  last  roots  of  religious  thought  are  hidden.'^ 
In  the  second  section  the  author  passes  to  the  Greek  world, 
and  shows  how  a  belief  in  mother-earth  in  the  popular 
religion  of  Athens  is  proved  by  references  in  iEschylos : 
how  proud  the  average  Athenian  was  that  he  sprang  from 
the  soil,  and  how  popular  customs  show  the  identity  for 
religious  thought  of  sowing  and  reaping  in  nature,  and 
begetting  and  birth  in  man.  The  popular  belief,  ignored  by 
the  great  official  worships,  survived  and  worked  on  with 
renewed  energy  in  mystic  circles.  The  renewal  of  life  was 
sought  in  these  mysteries  by  initiations  which  closely  resem- 
bled the  rites  of  marriage,  birth,  and  death.  In  the  third 
section  the  author  passes  from  Athens  to  other  parts  of 
Greece.  He  begins  with  a  warning  which  shows  the  caution 
that  characterises  his  procedure.  Evidences  of  the  worship 
of  the  "  earth  "  and  evidences  of  the  worship  of  a  "  mother  *' 
do  not  prove  a  worship  of  "  mother-earth."  He  believes, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  such  a  worship, 
and  finds  a  survival  of  it  in  an  apocryphal  legend  regarding 
John  the  Apostle,  who  is  represented  as  going  down  into  his 
grave,  and  saying,  "  Scatter  my  mother  earth  over  me,  and 
wrap  me  up."  In  the  fourth  section  the  author  returns  to 
Rome,  and  finds  other  traces  of  this  worship  of  mother-earth, 
although  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  cultus  of  other 
deities.  The  fifth  section  deals  with  the  introduction  into 
Greek  and  Roman  religion  of  the  worship  of  the  "Great 
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Mother/'  which  was  not  identical  with  the  mother-earth,  and 
was  the  mother  of  gods,  not  men,  but  nevertheless  satisfied 
the  same  religious  need.  The  last  stage  in  the  mother 
religion  of  the  ancient  world  was  reached  in  the  worship  of 
Isis,  introduced  from  Egypt.  The  mother-religion  was  in 
the  end,  however,  conquered  by  the  father-religion  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  in  the  sacraments  of  the  latter  survives  the  same 
desire  for  eternal  life,  in  the  relation  of  child  to  deity,  as  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  former.  In  the  sixth  section  the  author 
discusses  a  class  of  beliefs  and  customs  closely  connected 
with  this  mother-earth  worship — ^the  phallic — into  the  dis- 
cussion of  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  desirable  now 
to  enter;  but  one  remark  is  suggested  by  the  abundant 
material  the  author  has  here  brought  together,  namely,  that 
much  that  we  rashly  condemn  as  obscene  in  heathen  practices 
has  for  the  savage  mind  a  sacred  significance,  and  that 
civilised  man  may  have  suffered  some  moral  loss  by  stripping 
the  mystery  of  birth  of  its  primitive  sanctity.  In  the  last 
section  the  author  shows  how  even  in  Christendom  this 
impulse  to  worship  a  divine  mother-earth  survives  and  shows 
itself,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  conception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Church,  as  a  mother  ;  the  representa- 
tion of  the  earth  as  virgin-mother  of  Adam  ;  the  comparison, 
made  by  Paul,  between  the  resurrection  and  the  sowing  of 
seed  in  the  earth,  and  Goethe's  "Mother  Nature."  This 
book  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  instructive,  while  free  of  rash 
theorising,  and  can  be  warmly  commended  to  all  interested 
in  the  soul's  search  for  God.  Alfred  E.  Garvie. 

London. 


VERGLEICHENDE  RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT 
UND  INSPIRATION  DER  HEILIGEN  SCHRIFT, 

von  L.  Kessler,    Gottingen :  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1 90S . 
Pp.  102.     M.  2.20. 

The  lady  who  writes  this  book  has  read  widely,  and  in  the 
present  work  she  discusses  such  varied  subjects  as  primitive 
religion,  idealism,  epistemology — ^general  and  religious — 
theology,   and    the   interpretation  of  the  Bible.     But  the 
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saying  of  Heraclitus  is  still  true:  voXv^a^,  tUn  'iytn  •& 
^/daffxfi.  The  book  is  somewhat  trying  to  read  through,  for 
the  style  is  poor,  and  obscurities  of  thought  and  expression 
are  common.  The  author  develops  the  argument  in  cir- 
cuitous and  discursive  fashion,  and  with  continual  quotations 
from  other  writers ;  only  towards  the  end  is  the  subject  of 
inspiration  treated. 

To  deal  with  the  author's  views  in  detail  would  not  be 
profitable.  I  will  simply  explain,  and  without  much 
comment,  the  main  idea  of  the  book.  Its  central  feature 
is  a  theory  of  religious  knowledge.  This,  we  are  told,  is 
radically  different  from  scientific  explanation,  which  draws 
inferences  from  grounds  and  proceeds  on  the  principle  ^of 
cause  and  effect  (39),  The  core  of  religious  knowledge  is 
feeling.  As  opposed  to  the  distinguishing  and  interrelating 
knowledge  of  objects  in  space  and  time,  religious  knowledge 
is  a  feeling  of  oneness  or  identity  (40-1).  We  are  im- 
mediately conscious  of  God  as  the  unity  of  the  world  and 
the  self.  Naturally  this  knowledge  is  mystical  in  its 
essence  (53-4) — an  eternally  present  fact  which  transcends 
the  limitations  of  the  self  in  time.  In  harmony  with  this 
the  primitive  religious  consciousness  is  found  to  be  a  mystic 
identification  of  the  life  of  the  self  with  nature.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  Spiritism  this  is  termed  Ideal  Animism, 
and,  absurdly  enough,  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  a 
degenerate  outcome  of  the  latter.  Religious  feeling  is 
universal,  but  to  come  to  clearness  and  be  transmitted  it 
finds  utterance  in  words  and  images.  It  takes  a  figurative 
form.  While  sharply  opposed  to  the  scientific,  the  religious 
mind,  therefore,  has  a  marked  affinity  with  the  poetic  and 
aesthetic  spirit  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  believer  as 
identified  with  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection  expresses 
the  fact  of  oneness  with  the  object,  which  is  the  heart  of 
religious  knowledge  (67-8).  As  regards  the  lower  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  space  and  time,  the  author  adopts 
the  view  that  a  material  object  is  only  a  name  for  the 
connected  perceptions  and  anticipations  of  the  perceptive 
subject 

Explanation  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the  mystic ;  but 
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if  the  author  desired  her  theory  of  religious  knowledge  to 
be  taken  seriously,  she  ought  to  have  expounded  it  more 
carefully  and  tried  to  meet  obvious  objections.  Modem 
\og\c  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of  identity  in 
abstraction  from  difference.  And  if  you  resolve  the  religious 
consciousness  into  a  pure  unity  of  feeling,  you  destroy  the 
very  idea  of  the  religious  bond,  for  which  it  is  essential  that 
the  factors  should  be  distinguished  as  well  as  united. 

We  can  only  notice  briefly  the  way  in  which  the  author 
applies  her  theory  to  shed  light  on  theological  questions. 
In  one  chapter  she  deals  with  resurrection  and  immortality. 
As  to  the  former,  the  idealistic  view  of  body  solves  the 
matter  much  after  the  method  of  Berkeley.  As  to  the 
latter,  we  are  told  that  the  notion  of  a  disembodied  spirit  is 
a  product  of  the  spatial  and  phenomenal  point  of  view. 
Religious  knowledge  is  an  eternally  present  fact ;  it  tran- 
scends the  divisions  of  space  and  time,  and  does  not  depend 
on  a  so-called  "  physiolc^cal  basis."  The  author  narvely 
admits  that  her  theory  does  not  afford  information  about 
the  fate  of  the  godless,  but  she  adds  that  it  explains  why 
the  happiness  of  the  saved  is  not  marred  by  the  thought  of 
the  pangs  of  the  lost !  The  writer  desires  to  fight  with  the 
orthodox,  but  I  fear  the  latter  will  exclaim,  non  tali  auxilio. 

As  for  inspiration,  it  is  properly  an  expression  for  the 
experience  which  the  Church  has  through  Scripture  (93). 
This  experience  is  in  the  form  of  a  present  certainty  and 
consciousness  of  God,  and  is  not  bound  up  with  outward 
events  or  the  genuineness  of  writings.  The  believer  has 
an  immediate  sense  of  the  reality  of  what  is  related  in  the 
Bible,  and  can  dispense  with  historical  criticism  (95).  The 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  does  direct  harm  to  pious  feeling  (84). 
What  Scripture  relates  is  inspired  to  the  Christian,  for  he 
finds  in  it  the  eternal  experience  of  his  own  soul  with  God. 
Thus  the  author  triumphantly  surmounts  many  difficulties. 
Take  a  single  example.  Certain  prophecies  are  said  to 
connect  the  figure  of  Abraham  with  Christ  But  critics 
throw  doubt  on  the  historicity  of  Abraham,  and  ask.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  supposed  connection  ?     In  reply  we 
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learn  that  the  soul   which  is  itself  at  one  with  Christ  is 
immediately  certain  of  the  connection  of  Abraham  with  Him  ! 

Throughout  the  book  the  writer  shows  herself  curiously 
oblivious  to  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  against 
her  conclusions.  It  will  be  patent  to  most  people  that  a 
theory  which  bases  religious  certainty  on  feeling,  and 
despises  reason  and  historical  criticism,  is  destitute  of  any 
objective  standard  of  truth.  There  can  be  no  valid  criticism 
by  which  to  distinguish  what  is  normal  and  necessary  in 
religious  experience  from  what  is  abnormal  and  accidental. 
For  feelings  differ,  and  if  you  are  to  prefer  the  feeling  of  one 
man  to  that  of  another,  it  must  be  on  other  grounds  than 
those  of  feeling. 

We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  is  a 
foolish  and  trivial  book.  For  it  does  contain  suggestive 
observations.  But  it  seeks  to  solve  religious  problems  by 
means  of  a  theory  of  religious  knowledge  so  one-sided  and 
inadequate,  that  the  solutions  themselves  are  of  little  value. 

George  Galloway. 

Castle-Douglas, 


IN  TOUCH  WITH  REALITY,  by  Wm.  Arthur  Comaby, 
Editor  of  the  *  Chinese  Weekly '  and  the  *  Chinese  Christian 
Review'    London :  Charles  H,  Kelly.     Pp,  334.     3^.  dd 

This  book,  its  author  informs  us,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  to  present  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  the 
Chinese  mind  through  the  medium  of  an  entirely  different 
language  from  that  in  which  he  himself  had  originally  been 
taught  them,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  familiar  and  con- 
ventional phraseology  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  result 
was  that  he  had  to  realise  vividly  to  himself,  as  for  the  first 
time,  the  essential  meaning  of  what  he  believed,  in  doing 
which  he  seemed  to  come  upon  the  truth,  stripped  of  the 
covering  of  inherited  or  other  prepossessions,  and  solely  on  its 
bare  merits ;  hence  the  title  of  his  book,  "  In  Contact  with 
Reality."  He  in  this  way  alighted  on  the  old  truth  "  with 
something  of  the  ardour  of  re-discovery." 

Originality  of  presentment,  therefore,  rather  than  newness 
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of  substance,  is  what  this  book  professes.  And  certainly 
there  is  a  freshness  of  view,  a  range  and  often  a  beauty  of 
illustration,  an  elevation  but  never  an  overstrainedness  of 
feeling,  and  a  literary  finish  throughout  in  the  author's 
handling  of  his  subject  which  will  make  it  attractive  and 
instructive  to  many  who  might  ill  bear  a  more  hackneyed 
treatment  Passing  from  this,  however,  what  is  his  general 
view  of  essential  Christian  truth  ?  Its  underlying  basis 
is  acceptance  of  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  Grod  as  the 
supreme  love  at  the  heart  of  all  being,  ignorance  of  which 
love  is  darkness  of  spirit,  the  true  atheism  of  Scripture, 
or,  as  the  author  puts  it,  "  without-God-ness,"  and  voluntary 
deviation  from  which  is  evil,  and  the  only  real  evil.  God 
is  light,  love,  all  goodness  and  mercy ;  those  who  put  them- 
selves in  line  with  the  purpose  of  God  are  the  children  of 
the  light,  those  who  do  not  are  the  children  of  darkness, 
or  evil.  Intellectual  assent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  Christian  sense,  and  does  not  save 
from  "  without-God-ness."  But  on  the  other  hand,  mere 
putting  oneself  in  line  with  an  abstract  supreme  love  at  the 
heart  of  being  as  conceived  by  oneself  is  not  enough,  be- 
cause that  supreme  love  has  been  fully  manifested  only  in 
a  concrete  historical  form,  in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  therefore 
to  be  in  the  light  and  to  know  God  in  the  Christian  sense 
is  to  put  oneself  in  line  with  the  mind  and  personality 
of  Jesus — this  being  the  crucial  note  of  distinction  between 
being  satisfied  with  the  moralities  inculcated  by  heathen 
teachers  and  with  that  inspired  by  Christian  faith.  The 
author  finds  that  all  teaching  from  other  sources,  however 
gifted  or  enlightened,  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  itself, 
and  becomes  ultimately,  in  an  expressive  Chinese  phrase, 
mere  "  virtue-talk,"  whereas  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  virtue 
of  its  being  received  through  fellowship  with  Christ's  per- 
sonality, is  instinct  with  vitality,  and  takes  a  fresh  start 
in  the  heart  of  the  recipient,  and  must  needs  propagate 
itself.  The  author  is  a  great  admirer  of  Professor  Henry 
Drummond's  principle  in  Spiritual  Law  in  the  Natural 
Worlds  and  applies  it  throughout  in  illustrating  his  own 
thoughts,  so  that  his  presentment  of  God,  the  supreme  love, 
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comes  at  times  to  suggest  to  his  reader  something  like 
the  notion  of  a  great  magnetic  force  streaming  through 
all  things  down  to  the  smallest  imaginable  particle  of 
matter,  and  faith  (light)  in  the  individual  to  be  almost 
a  sort  of  passive,  and  almost  physical,  state  of  sensitiveness 
or  receptivity  to  this  force.  This  of  course  comes  of  his 
Drummond-like  way  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of 
the  enlightened  soul  to  the  divine  will ;  and  the  impression 
is  modified  by  the  place  elsewhere  assigned  to  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ  From  this  central  conception  of  God 
as  supreme  love,  the  author  proceeds  suggestively  rather 
than  methodically  to  various  applications  of  it  to  practical 
matters.  Prayer,  for  example,  is  God,  the  supreme  love, 
praying  in  uSy  and  is  not  prayer  for  the  natural  human 
will  but  against  it.  Self-denial,  again,  is  not  mere  punish- 
ing or  repressing  our  lower  or  individual  impulses,  not 
mortification  of  the  flesh  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense;  it 
is  the  repudiation  of  the  " self-in-opposition  to  God" — 
''the  self  which  regards  God  and  man  as  its  servants." 
For  "  the  self  which  regards  itself  as  the  servant  of  Christ 
and  of  man  for  Christ's  sake  must  never  be  repudiated, 
but  realised  in  the  communicated  might  of  Christ,  who 
was  never  self-denying  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word, 
for  *  He  cannot  deny  himself.' "  To  pass  all  the  other 
striking  applications,  what  in  short  is  the  outcome,  the 
summarised  tendency,  of  this  great  central  force  of  supreme 
love  thus  streaming  as  light  through  the  souls  of  men 
receptive  to  it?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  other  than 
in  all  known  creation — benevolence,  help  to  the  needy, 
service  to  whom  service  is  possible.  Creation  exhibits 
God,  the  supreme  love,  in  action.  "  How  sacred  the  love- 
gift  of  food,  over  which  we  often  utter  a  formal  'g^race,' 
forgetting  that  it  took  the  whole  machinery  of  God's 
universe  to  manufacture  our  breakfast!"  But  the  story 
of  creation  is  further  enforced  by  supreme  love  being 
''  manifest  in  a  ministry  that  cost  much — in  a  human 
life  of  blood-spending,  in  a  human  death  of  blood-spilling. 
He  walked  the  earth  as  the  minister  to  the  consciously 
needy ;  He  bore  the  death-agony  as  the  minister  of  those 
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who  were  all  unconscious  of  their  need ;  and  has  waited 
long  centuries,  while  only  a  little  band  among  earth's 
millions  have  lifted  up  their  hearts  in  half-intelligent  grati- 
tude!" The  practical  application  is  all  too  obvious,  but 
the  desired  result  can  only  come  through  our  being  in  line 
with — a  ray  of — the  central  force  at  the  heart  of  all. 

Such  in  meagre  outline  is  the  main  idea  of  this  book^ 
which  is  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of  lights,  and  always 
with  grace  and  aptness.  It  is  obvious  that  the  author 
starts  from  familiar  assumptions,  and  does  not  profess 
to  account  for,  or  to  inquire,  how  these  originally  came 
to  be  made.  He  does  not  touch  such  a  problem  as  how, 
if  supreme  love  be  at  the  heart  of  all  being,  there  comes  to 
be  opposition  to  it  anywhere ;  how,  if  Grod  be  light,  there 
was  or  came  to  be  darkness.  Perhaps  wisely,  for  it  is  part 
of  the  enduring  sentiment  of  the  human  spirit  towards  what 
uplifts  and  enlightens  it  that  it  seems  independent  of  the 
speculations  to  which  it  may  be  temporarily  attached ;  it 
verifies  itself,  not  by  the  varying  and  variable  premisses  that 
men  may  prefix  to  it,  but  by  its  practically  invariable  result* 
And  this  book  is  one  which  commends  itself  by  standing 
the  best  of  all  tests,  that  no  one  can  read  it  without  being 
sensible  of  its  insight  within  the  limits  of  thought  it  admits 
of,  and  without  having  his  own  sense  of  duty  stimulated 
and  refreshed  by  its  perusal. 

Murroes,  Dundee.  jAMES  NiCOLL. 

LIDEALISMO   MODERNO,  da  Guide   Villa.     Torino: 
Fratelli  Bocca,  1905.     Pp,  xiv.,  452.     5  lire. 

SiGNOR  Villa  is  already  well  known  to  English  readers 
by  his  translated  work  on  Contemporary  Psychology^ 
The  present  volume  belongs  to  a  popular  series,  and  is 
therefore  less  technical  in  language  than  the  former  work ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  modern  thought  Its  three  most  striking  qualities  are 
the  facility  with  which  the  most  abstruse  ideas  are  clothed 
in  fluid  and  vivid  language,  the  masterly  arrangement  of 
topics  in  a  field  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  mental 
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sciences,  and  the  varied  learning  of  which  every  page  gives 
evidence.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  "  to  examine,  criti- 
cally, some  of  the  most  typical  and  characteristic  tendencies 
of  the  speculative  thought  of  to-day,  in  view  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  general  mode  of  considering 
the  world  and  life." 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  profound  change  has 
gradually  come  about  in  the  attitude  of  men  towards 
these  problems,  a  change  due  mainly  to  the  impetus 
given  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  to  the  independent 
study  of  psychology.  Until  recently  psychology,  and  one 
may  add  the  social  sciences  as  a  whole,  had  been  affiliated 
either  to  the  physical  sciences,  as  by  the  Positivists,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  metaphysics  or  pure  philosophy, 
as  by  the  Idealists.  At  the  present  time  the  claim  of 
psychology  to  hold  the  primacy  in,  and  to  form  the 
foundation  of,  all  mental  sciences,  is  admitted  tacitly  or 
•expressly  by  all,  while  both  the  natural  sciences  and  philo- 
sophy are  being  called  before  its  bar  to  justify  their  prin- 
ciples— a  complete  overturn  of  the  old  regime. 

Signor  Villa's  work  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  dealing 
respectively  with  Psychology,  Sociology,  History,  and  Philo- 
sophy ;  while  the  last  contains  three  subdivisions,  each 
approximately  equal  to  one  of  the  earlier  chapters — on  the 
Problem  of  Consciousness,  Psychophysical  Parallelism,  and 
Moral  Evolution.  The  change  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  described  in  the  introduction  as  a  Renaissance  of  Idealism 
— "  an  aspiration  loftier  and  more  intense  towards  freedom 
of  the  spirit,  a  repugnance,  more  and  more  marked,  to 
imprisoning  all  that  belongs  to  consciousness  within  the 
laws  of  external  nature."  The  transformation  has  its  source 
in  and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  scientific  consciousness 
itself,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  mysticism  or 
sentimentalism  of  last  century.  A  "  scientific  "  psychology 
has  issued,  paradoxically,  in  one  which  is  closely  akin  to 
philosophical  speculation.  Every  line  of  attack  has  widened 
the  gulf  between  the  domain  of  nature  and  that  of  spirit ; 
between  mechanism,  fixity,  permanence,  predictability  on 
the  one  hand  ;  spontaneity,  freedom,  uniqueness,  fluidity  on 
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the  other.  No  mental  fact  ever  repeats  itself,  none  ever 
passes  as  an  element  or  constituent  from  one  process  into 
another.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  elements  in  nature. 
The  laws  or  principles  of  psychology  have  at  most  a  purely 
formal  value  ;  deduction,  "  at  least  within  limits  appreciable 
by  science  or  thought/'  is  an  impossibility  in  this  sphere. 
The  world  of  spirit  is  one  of  quality,  of  values,  that  of 
nature  one  of  quantity  only :  there  is  no  common  term ; 
the  effort  of  science  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  data  of 
observation  to  quantity,  to  measure,  whereas  within  the 
world  of  mind,  of  will,  of  feeling,  quantity  is  an  inapplicable 
category. 

Signor  Villa  traces  a  similar  transformation  in  the  con- 
ception of  Sociology  (chap.  ii.).  Formerly  a  dependence 
of  biological  and  evolutionary  science,  as  in  Comte,  Taine, 
and  Spencer,  or  of  d  priori  Idealism,  as  in  Hegel — in  both 
cases  it  sought  to  explain  the  social  aggregate  and  social 
life  as  the  product  of  a  necessity  external  to  the  individuals 
composing  the  society.  To-day  it  is  seen  that  society  and 
individual  are  each  indispensable  to  the  other,  each  grows 
and  develops  in  and  through  the  other,  and  the  same 
spontaneity,  freedom,  originality  characterise  the  phenomena 
of  social,  as  those  of  individual  mental  life.  The  individual, 
however,  is  the  only  real  source  and  subject  of  progress ; 
social  laws,  therefore,  are  not  any  more  than  those  of 
individual  life  reducible  to  or  comparable  with  the  laws  of 
physical  nature,  even  with  those  of  biology.  Psychology, 
the  analysis  of  the  experience  of  the  individual,  must 
henceforth  form  the  basis  of  sociology  in  all  its  forms  and  in 
all  its  branches.  What  is  true  of  the  general  forms  of 
society  and  of  its  institutions  is  true  no  less  of  the  historical 
genesis  and  growth  of  the  living  societies  and  peoples  of 
the  world  (chap.  Jii.).  There  is  no  necessary  law  governing 
the  evolution  of  races,  no  prescribed  goal  towards  which 
humanity  can  be  said  to  tend  of  itself ;  its  future  is  for  ever 
incalculable,  since  it  depends  primarily  on  the  free  initiative 
of  individual  spirits.  All  that  a  scientific  history  can  do  is 
to  reconstruct,  in  an  imaginative  synthesis,  the  actual  steps 
by  which  a  given  race  or  institution  has  come  to  be  what  it 
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is.  It  can  never  foretell  the  future  for  us.  "  Every  historical 
fact  is  new ;  it  has  characters,  motives,  an  ensemble,  a  colour, 
an  individuality  in  sum,  of  its  own,"  and  its  novelty  is  based 
ultimately  on  the  play  of  individual  minds,  reacting  upon 
their  environment,  social  and  physical — that  is,  history,  like 
sociology,  must  be  founded,  in  the  last  resort,  upon 
psychology. 

Nowhere  is  Villa's  mastery  of  the  literature  of  his  subject 
more  evident  than  in  the  last  chapter,  on  Philosophy.  The 
reader  is  led,  sympathetically  but  critically,  through  the 
philosophies  of  Avenarius  and  Mach,  Schuppe  and  the 
apostles  of  Immanence,  the  French  Philosophy  of  Con- 
tingence,  English  and  American  Humanism  and  Pragmatism, 
and  the  psychological  philosophies  of  Wundt  and  others. 
Villa's  own  conception  of  the  many  problems  of  this  chapter 
turns  upon  the  distinction  already  referred  to,  between  the 
world  of  quantity  or  the  pure  thinkable,  and  that  of  quality 
or  the  presentational,  the  intuitive.  These  two  domains, 
representing  nature  and  mind,  are  not  opposed  in  reality, 
but  are  aspects  that  have  come  to  be  distinguished  within 
the  primitively  complex  experience  of  the  human  individual. 
To  this  primitive  experience  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to 
return  (p.  318),  hence  science  must  go  forward  and  subject 
all  that  is  possible,  the  whole  world  of  body,  to  its  abstract 
laws  of  pure  thought,  over  against  which  stands  the 
irreducible  world  of  spiritual  experience.  Yet  the  two 
worlds  must  be  seen  to  harmonise  in  reality,  to  be  opposed 
only  in  the  abstraction  of  thought  (p.  353).  The  mechanism 
of  nature  is  nothing  apart  front  thought,  while  thought  on 
the  other  hand  is  not  creative  of  nature  or  of  its  laws.  Our 
intelligence  is  not  foreign  to  the  real  physical  world  ;  thought 
and  reality  are,  as  we  have  said,  a  resultant  of  the  cleavage 
of  our  complex  primitive  experience  into  its  two  aspects 
(p.  440).  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to  this 
"Critical  Idealism"  which  Villa  propounds,  or  to  criticise 
it  adequately.  The  cleft  between  quantity  and  quality  is 
too  absolutely  fixed,  and  perhaps  these  categcnies  in  them- 
selves are  too  abstract  and  subtle  to  characterise  the  worlds 
of  nature  and  of  mind  respectively ;  while  it  would  be  easy 
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to  question  the  validity  of  the  contrast  between  il  puro 
pensabile  (the  pure  thinkable)  and  the  sphere  of  "  immediate 
and  intuitive  knowledge,"  The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  its 
delineation  of  a  new  spirit,  rather  than  in  its  statement  of  a 
new  theory.  The  volume  is  attractively  finished,  and  an 
ample  table  of  contents  and  indices  are  provided. 

J.  Lewis  M'Intyre. 
Aberdeen, 


ELEMENTE  DER  PSYCHOLOGIE  DES  URTEILS, 

von  Dr  Ernst  Schroder,     Erster  Band:   Analyse  des 
Urteils,    Leipzig  :  Earth,  1905.     Pp.  viii.,  222.     7  M. 

LEITFADEN  DER  LOGIK  IN  PSYCHOLOGISIER- 
ENDER  DARSTELLUNG,  van  Dr  Adolph  Stohr. 
Leipzig  und  Wien:  Deuticke,  1905.     Pp.  ix.,  196.    4  M. 

DER  KRITISCHE  IDEALISMUS  UND  DIE  REINE 
LOGIK,  von  Dr  Wilh  Jerusalem.  Wien  und  Leipzig, 
Braumiiller,  1905.     Pp.  xii.,  226.     5  M. 

The  above  three  works  are  representative,  each  in  a  different 
way,  of  the  tendency  to  attack  logical  problems  from   a 
psychological  standpoint,  and  all  three  are  largely  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  the  "Austrian"  school   of  philosophy; 
that  is  to  say,  for  each  the  experience  of  the  individual 
mind  is  at  once  the  starting-point  of  analysis,  the  ultimate 
criterion  of  theory  or  hypothesis,  and  the  sole  ground  of 
certainty  to  which  we  have  access.      Dr  Schrader,  in  a 
volume  which  is  full  of  delicate  discriminations,  aims  at  an 
analysis  of  the  individual  judgment,  in  its  contrast  with  the 
mechanical  or  passive  flow  of  ideas ;  the  result  is  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  it  is  the  experience  of 
error  which  is  the  source  of  judgment,  and  which  has  differ- 
entiated it  from  the  normal  flow  of  ideas  depending  mainly 
upon  the  laws  of  association.     Accordingly,  he  rejects  the 
prevailing   view   (Brentano's)   that    perceptions    and    other 
presentations  are  to  be  classed  as  judgments,  and  also  the 
contrasting   view  that   the   judgment  is  only  the  mental 
equivalent  of  the  expressed  proposition,  i.e.  that  judgment 
2  L 
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implies  language.  Truth  and  falsity  do  not  involve,  from 
the  empirical  standpoint,  any  reference  to  a  transcendent 
reality  ;  the  empirically  real  or  "  objective  "  is  "  that  which 
after  all  our  experience  is  as  it  appeared  to  us  in  a  single 
experience,  a  single  perception,  etc  A  sheet  of  paper 
(judged  to  be  green)  is  rectUy  green  if  I  have  never  had 
cause  to  doubt  of  its  greenness"  (p.  1 1).  This  is  truth  in 
its  ^  immanent "  meaning. 

It  follows  that  the  conception  of  falsity  is  prior  in  origin 
to  that  of  "  truth  "  ;  the  latter  is  more  complex,  and  implies 
a  more  highly  developed  power  of  reflection.  The  recog- 
nition of  error  or  falsity  is  fouhd  at  its  simplest  phase  in 
perception,  where  it  frequently  happens  that  what  is  at  first 
seen  as  an  ^,  is,  later,  through  the  emergence  of  some  details, 
seen  (correctly)  as  a  .9.  For  the  process  that  occurs  here 
the  term  "  negative  relation  "  is  used  by  Dr  Schrader,  and 
it  is  denied  that  the  phenomen  can  be  reduced  to  any 
simpler  processes ;  in  particular  it  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  laws  of  association.  The  idea  A  is  not  wholly  excluded 
in  the  correction  ;  some  parts  of  it  remain  and  enter  into  the 
idea  B;  and  this  is  essential.  This  **  n^ative  relation " 
between  ideas  is  the  basis  of  all  higher  forms  of  judgment 
and  critical  thought  ''Consciousness  at  first  is  occupied 
with  real  sensations,  real  ideas,  real  feelings.  .  .  .  Real  denials 
or  rejections  must  have  taken  place  before  we  can,  whether 
in  scientific  or  in  popular  psychol<^;y,  reckon  with  possible 
rejections.  .  .  .  Criticism  is  pre-eminently  a  negative  pheno- 
menon of  thought"  (p.  95).  "  As  perceptions  evolve  from 
sensations,  and  from  the  former  spring  the  phenomena  of 
association  and  reproduction,  so  is  developed  out  of  the 
simple  processes  of  our  example  the  critical  thinking  that 
we  daily  experience  "  (p.  1 1 3).  The  judgment,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  product  partly  of  associated  thought,  and  partly 
of  the  n^ative  relation  between  ideas  (p.  116X  One  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  is  the  fourth 
chapter,  on  **  Psychical  Activity."  A  short  historical  note 
precedes  the  discussion,  and  it  may  be  said  that  where  Dr 
Schrader  states  the  views  of  others  he  is  always  remarkably 
clear  and  candid.     According  to  him,  the  conception  of  '^  an 
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activity,  within  thought,  within  the  course  of  ideas  as  a 
special  constituent  over  against  which  the  remainder  is 
passive,"  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Thought  itself  is  psychical 
activity ;  it  is  only  as  a  principle  of  psychological  explana- 
tion that  Dr  Schrader  denies  its  validity :  psychology  must 
be  made  quite  independent  of  metaphysics.  Within  the 
former  field  a  special  psychical  activity  is  neither  a  fact  of 
observation  nor  a  properly  formed  hypothesis  (p.  128  ff.). 
Moreover,  it  conflicts  with  the  Law  of  Parsimony,  for  it 
contains  more  factors  than  are  requisite  to  explain  the 
phenomena  in  question.  All  that  we  need  is  ideas  and 
mental  processes  (such  as  association,  and  the  negative  rela- 
tion) ;  the  idea  of  "  Activity "  is  more  complex  than  that 
of  "  Process,"  and  therefore  is  superfluous  where  the  latter 
suffices.  As  an  illustration  of  the  theory  may  be  given 
Dr  Schrader's  view  that  the  copula,  in  "  the  leaf  is  green," 
is  merely  a  symbol  of  the  process  which  takes  place  when 
the  ideas  "leaf"  and  "green"  combine  in  the  peculiar  way 
we  call  a  judgment  (p.  194).  Yet  we  miss  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  relation  into  which  the  ideas  really  enter :  the ' 
whole  discussion  of  this  "  Immanence  "  theory  of  truth  leaves 
a  feeling  of  unreality  behind  it.  Judgment  is  far  more  than 
a  process  within  and  about  the  ideas  of  my  individual  con- 
sciousness ;  it  has  from  the  very  first  some  implication  of  a 
reality  independent  of  the  individual  mind,  to  which  the 
combination  of  ideas  in  the  judgment  somehow  refers,  of 
which  it  in  some  sense  is  valid. 

Dr  Stohr's  work  is  also  frankly  empirical ;  it  treats  of 
Logic  as  a  special  part  of  Psychology,  a  descriptive 
psychology  of  thought  as  useful  to  the  thinker,  not  as  an 
imperative  or  normative  doctrine  of  thought,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Within  these  limits  the  work  has  many  original  and 
suggestive  points  of  view.  Characteristic  of  it  is  its  treatment 
of  logrical  phenomena,  concepts,  judgments,  inductions,  not 
as  ready-made  forms,  but  as  fluid  processes  in  the  individual 
mind. 

Many  improvements  on  the  traditional  logic  are  suggested 
throughout  the  work  from  the  author's  point  of  view,  such, 
e.g,^  as  the  distinction   between   individual    and    universal 
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concepts  (p.  30),  between  clearness  and  distinctness  (p.  44), 
between  formal  and  material  truth  (p.  1 1 1).  Greater  space 
than  is  usual  is  given  to  the  Logic  of  Language  (pp.  34  to 
94),  and  under  the  Logic  of  Expectation  (Inductive  Logic, 
Logic  of  the  Argument  from  Experience)  we  are  surprised 
to  meet  with  a  dissertation  on  the  cerebral  physiology  of 
sensory  excitation  and  association.  Under  the  Logic  of 
Invention  or  Constructive  Logic  there  are  two  parts,  one 
dealing  with  hypotheses  about  the  world  of  experience,  the 
other  with  Transcendental  Logic,  and  construction  of  hypo- 
theses about  that  which  is  beyond  the  world  of  experience ; 
Materialism,  Atomism,  and  the  more  general  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  otherselves — the  metaphysical  Thou — are 
instances  of  such  hypotheses.  It  will  be  evident  that  Dr 
Stohr  strikes  out  new  paths  in  Logic.  The  following 
quotation  will  show  the  novelty  of  his  results :  "  From  the 
psychological  standpoint  the  theory  of  logical  processes  may 
be  carried  from  beginning  to  end  without  our  requiring  to 
make  use  of  the  word  'judgment,*  or  except  in  the  chapter 
on  the  technique  of  language,  of  the  words  *  proposition,' 
'subject,'  'predicate'"  (p.  176).  The  author  differs  from 
Dr  Schrader  in  regarding  the  formation  of  the  concept  as  a 
special  activity^  striking  into  the  play  of  associative  thought, 
and  not  as  an  associative  experience  of  receptive  or  passive 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  concept  and  judgment  are  not 
essentially  distinct  one  from  another ;  the  act  of  judgment 
is  simply  "  the  creation  of  a  transitory  concept,"  which  is 
expressed  in  the  sentence,  and  which  ceases  with  the 
utterance  of  the  sentence.  For  psychological  analysis  all 
sentences  must  be  reduced  to  the  "sentence  of  simplest 
structure,"  which  contains  no  verb,  no  nominative,  etc. 
Thus,  "  a  bird  is  singing  on  a  tree  "  becomes  "  song — of  (a) 
bird — on  (a)  tree — now — here — real."  Each  of  these  terms 
refers  to  the  same  event  or  process,  but  determines  it  each 
time  from  a  different  standpoint,  the  result  being  an  indi- 
viduation, a  complete  characterising,  of  the  event.  The 
working  out  of  this  view  is  extremely  interesting.  We  fail, 
however,  to  find  in  it  the  essence  of  judgment,  as  about 
or    referring   to    an    independent    reality :    "  real "    in    the 
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above   judgment   is    merely    one    among   several    possible 
characterisations. 

Still  another  point  of  view  is  taken  by  Dr  Jerusalem : 
Logic  is  the  theory  of  the  methods  of  thought^  and  accordingly 
has  only  two  possible  lines  of  approach :  from  psychology, 
analysing  the  processes  of  thought ;  and  from  sociology, 
which  has  to  describe  and  account  for  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  the  forms  of  thought.  The  present  volume 
is  mainly  critical  and  polemical  {ein  Ruf  im  Streite)^  being 
directed  against  the  critical  Idealism  of  the  Neo-Kantians, 
and  the  pure  a  priori  Logic  of  the  Hegelians.  The  former 
tendency  "  began  by  demonstrating  the  subjective  factor  in 
knowledge,  and  ended  by  eliminating  the  objective  factor." 
Its  logical  outcome  is  "Solipsism,"  and  even  that  form 
which  has  been  called  "  instantaneous  solipsism,"  i.e.  the 
momentary  consciousness  is  the  sole  reality  for  it,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go  without  self-contradiction.  But  all 
thought,  says  Dr  Jerusalem,  is  built  upon  experience.  Even 
such  abstract  ideas  as  those  of  mathematics  (the  critical 
instance  of  the  pure  Logicians)  "  arise  only  through  the  co- 
operation of  sense  perception  with  formative  thought,  and 
not  without  or  independently  of  a  belief  in  the  extra-mental 
existence  of  things."  If  the  materialist  is  unable  to  account 
for  his  own  consciousness,  the  idealist,  per  contra^  is  unable 
to  account  for  any  consciousness  other  than  his  own.  The 
idea  that  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  contents  of  our  con- 
sciousness is  belied  by  the  act,  and  still  more  by  the 
effectiveness  of  judgment :  from  the  first  judgment  has  an 
objectifying  function,  which  rests  in  the  last  resort  upon  our 
experience  of  our  own  nature,  needs,  difficulties,  and  suc- 
cesses in  practical  life.  Knowledge  of  reality,  and  action 
upon  it — these  two  go  hand  in  hand.  The  very  possibility 
of  speech,  for  example,  implies  that  there  is  a  reality  which 
is  extra-mental  to  the  individual  himself,  and,  so  far  at  least, 
objective.  The  third  division  of  the  book  deals  with  "  Pure 
Logic,"  the  principal  object  6f  attack  being  Dr  Husserl. 
Against  the  conception  of  an  a  priori  Logic,  and  of  a  Truth- 
in-itself,  i.e.  one  which  is  independent  of  human  thought, 
and  exists  prior  to  its  communication  to,  or  discovery  by, 
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our  thought,  Dr  Jerusalem  sets  the  psychological  view  of 
logical  processes;  even  the  most  abstract  propositions 
"  derive  their  force,  their  self-evidence,  the  incontrovertibility 
which  they  possess  for  every  normal  intelligence,  not  merely 
nor  mainly  from  the  nature  of  our  thought ;  these  judgments, 
like  the  rest,  are  deposits  of  an  experience  which  is  thousands 
of  years  old,  they  are  the  result  of  an  ever  improving 
adaptation  of  our  intelligence  to  the  most  frequently  repeated 
impressions  of  nature"  (p.  87).  Those  who  speak  of  a 
truth-in-itself  are  confusing  truth  with  actuality :  truth  is 
a  function  of  the  judgment,  it  is  objective  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  relation  between  the  act  of  judgment  and  reality  is 
independent  of  the  individual  subject  All  knowing  is 
human  knowing,  true  and  false  have  a  meaning  only  to 
the  judgments  of  men.  All  talk  of  a  "consciousness  in 
general,"  a  "  universal  consciousness,"  a  "  truth  in  itself,"  is 
"not  a  critical  theory  of  knowledge,  but  uncritical,  dog- 
matical, and  at  the  same  time  arbitrary  and  purposeless 
metaphysics"  (p.  140).  If  this  ultra-empirical  standpoint 
is  accepted,  it  follows  that  logic  is,  as  Dr  Jerusalem  main- 
tains, nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  method  The  norms  of 
Lc^ic  are,  then,  the  modes  of  procedure  actually  emplojred 
in  those  usages  of  thought  which  have  justified  themselves 
in  experience.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
isy  for  Dr  Jerusalem,  an  objective  reality,  and  that  the  nature 
of  this  is  being  revealed  or  discovered  through  thought :  a 
true  empiricism  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  a  true 
idealism.  J.  Lewis  M*Intvre. 

Aberdeen, 


PRAYERS,  ANCIENT  AND  IIL0DB.R\X,  Chosen,  EdiUd, 
and  Written  by  W.  K.     Dent^  1905.    Pp.  196.     2s. 

Where  religion  is  alive  the  writing  of  new  prayers  and  the 
recasting  of  old  ones  cannot  cease.  Even  where  liturgies 
exist  which  it  seems  impossible  to  improve,  new  words  will 
be  sought  to  express  new  needs,  in  private  devotion  at  least, 
if  not  in  public  worship.  In  those  Churches  in  which  prayer 
is  not  fixed,  the  need  of  guidance  in  devotional  expression 
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is  urgent  and  unceasing ;  constant  effort  is  required  to  ascer- 
tain what,  as  our  thoughts  of  God  and  our  outlook  on  the 
world  "grow  and  change,  the  burden  of  our  prayers  must  be ; 
and  equally  constant  must  be  the  endeavour  not  to  lose 
hold  of  the  prayers  written  down  in  many  generations  by 
our  spiritual  ancestors,  but  to  keep  them  in  use  by  such 
rearrangement  and  modification  as  is  necessary  from  time 
to  time. 

Professor  Knight  has  been  a  diligent  worker  in  this  field. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  his  Home  Prayers 
(1879),  2md  his  selection  from  these  (1881),  in  which  ser- 
vices are  arranged  for  a  month,  out  of  his  own  compositions 
and  those  of  his  friends,  and  ten  additional  services  are  con- 
structed out  of  the  Anglican  Collects.  The  present  volume 
differs  in  two  respects  from  those  former  ones.  No  services 
are  here  constructed ;  materials  only  are  supplied,  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  collects,  the  process  of  construction 
being  left  to  the  reader.  And  these  materials  are  gathered 
from  various  periods  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  source 
being  stated  in  each  case.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  contains  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  (Early) 
Modem  Prayers,  Collects  from  the  Early  Liturgies  being  suc- 
ceeded by  pieces  from  Augustine,  Alcuin,  Anselm,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  others.  In  some  cases  these  consist  of  pas- 
sives which  are  not  originally  prayers,  but  have  been  cast 
into  that  form.  The  second  section  contains  the  Anglican 
Collects,  given  under  the  name  of  the  sources  from  which 
they  were  derived.  The  general  thanksgiving  appears  as 
being  from  the  Coptic  Litany  of  St  Basil,  the  concluding 
Collect  of  the  Morning  Office  as  from  St  Chrysostom,  as  the 
reader  of  Common  Prayer  is  told,  and  the  Collect  for  the 
Second  Sunday  in  Advent,  beginning  "  Blessed  Lord,"  as 
being  from  Cranmer.  The  third  section  of  the  book  is  com- 
posed of  original  prayers,  many  of  which  have  not  appeared 
before.  Many  of  these  are  of  g^at  merit,  and  may  well 
come  to  be  widely  used,  especially  by  those  conscious  of  the 
modem  intellectual  difficulties  besetting  the  approach  to  God 
and  the  act  of  laying  hold  of  His  grace. 

The  book  is  very  interesting  in  many  ways.     It  does  not 
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lend  itself  at  once  to  the  building  up  of  services  for  house  or 
college,  but  those  who  do  not  grudge  the  trouble  necessary 
for  using  it  in  this  way  will  find  themselves  well  rewarded. 
It  suggests  interesting  thoughts  as  to  the  difference  of  tone 
and  attitude  between  the  prayers  of  one  age  and  those  of 
another.  It  is  very  curious  to  compare  the  confidence  and 
certainty  of  the  early  liturgies  with  the  seeking  after  God  of 
Augustine,  with  whom  the  mystery  is  rather  in  individual 
experience  than  in  any  outward  rite.  The  direct  and  reso- 
lute intention  of  the  Anglican  Collects  is  not  less  striking 
than  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and  is  perhaps  unattainable 
to  thoughtful  religion  at  the  present  day.  The  periods  are 
all  alike  in  their  desire  after  the  life  with  God,  and  in  re- 
garding it  as  the  chief  good  for  man. 

Allan  Menzies. 
St  Andrews. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  with 
the  Version  he  used,  by  Thomas  Carter,  D,  TheoL,  atorph 
of  "  Shakespeare,  Puritan  and  Recusant^  1905.  Pu,  49a 
15^.  nett. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  KNOWLEDGE  AND  USE  OF 
THE  BIBLE,  by  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  D.CL., 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews.     Fourth  Edition,  revised,     1892. 

Readers  of  Shakespeare  who  are  deeply  versed  in  any  one 
department  of  human  knowledge  are  perpetually  reminded 
by  "  the  niyriad-minded  man  "  of  their  own  favourite  study. 
Lord  Campbell  proved  him  a  trained  lawyer ;  naval  experts 
find  him  accurate  in  the  use  of  nautical  terms ;  Professor 
Churton  Collins  imagines  him  to  have  been  intimately 
familiar  with  Attic  tragedy,  and  the  two  Doctors  of  Divinity 
whom  I  have  ventured  to  name  together — for  Bishop  Words- 
worth does  not  deserve  to  be  foi^otten — quote  numberless 
instances  in  which  he  appears  to  them  to  betray  his  minute 
acqucuntance  with  Holy  Scripture.  Through  the  working 
of  the  same  law  of  association,  while  the  Bishop  regards 
him  not  unreasonably  as  the  upholder  of ''  Christianity  alike 
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Scriptural,  Catholic,  and  Reformed,"  Dr  Carter  traces  in 
him  "  a  decided  leaning  towards  Puritanism."  Mr  Furnivall, 
in  his  Shakespeare  and  Holy  Writ,  while  acknowledging  that 
the  poet's  mind  was  saturated  with  the  Bible  story,  is  un- 
willing to  admit  the  fact  as  any  evidence  of  the  dramatist's 
personal  belief.  Father  Sebastian  Bowden  on  the  other 
hand  declares  that  Shakespeare  proves  himself  to  be  a 
Romanist. 

Dr  Carter  has  supplied  one  obvious  deficiency  in  the 
Bishop's  work.  By  a  collation  of  passages  which  is  on  the 
whole  convincing,  he  has  shown  what  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  read  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  that  the 
Bible  known  to  Shakespeare  was  the  Genevan  Version, 
which,  from  1570  onwards,  "becaine  the  household  Bible  of 
the  people."  This  disposes  of  Mr  Sidney  Lee's  suggestion 
that  the  poet's  knowledge  of  the  Bible  may  have  come  from 
hearing  it  read  in  church,  where  the  Great  Bible  is  known  to 
have  been  in  use,  and  the  fact  throws  a  pleasing  light  on 
the  circumstances  of  John  Shakespeare's  home. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  I.  iii.  89,  where  Shylock  is 
describing  Jacob's  craft  in  deceiving  Laban,  the  expression 
"  parti-coloured  lambs  "  (not  "  ring-straked  ")  agrees  with 
the  Genevan  Version.  So  does  the  same  person's  use  of 
"  Nazarite  "  for  "  Nazarene."  Also  in  i  Henry  1 K,  I.  ii.  106, 
and  elsewhere, "  amendment  of  life  "  instead  of  "  repentance  " 
points  to  the  same  origin. 

But  to  come  immediately  to  the  book  before  us.  Dr 
Carter  says  in  his  "  Foreword  "  :  "  A  careful  study  of  the  poet 
reveals  a  wide  knowledge  and  use  of  Scripture,  and  one  is 
therefore  justified  in  assuming  that  more  remote  parallels 
may  have  arisen  from  the  same  source."  That  is  surely  a 
much  larger  inference  than  the  premises  allow.  For,  first  of 
all,  the  Genevan  Version  had  been  circulating  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  popular  language  was  already  largely  coloured 
with  it  Hence  many  coincidences  of  phraseology  are  at 
once  accounted  for,^  not  to  mention  the  antecedent  proba- 
bility  that   writings  of    the   same   period    would    equally 

*  "  The  blood  of  Abel,"  "  the  curse  of  Shimei,"  "  ministering  spirits,"  "  legions 
of  angels,"  "pitch  that  defiles." 
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employ  the  vocabulary  current  at  the  time.^  When  the 
passages  adduced  are  calmly  examined  only  a  fraction  of 
them  can  be  taken  as  proved. 

Instead  of  classifying  his  examples,  as  Bishop  Words- 
worth did,  under  carefully  chosen  headings,  Dr  Carter  has 
followed  the  easier  plan  of  examining  the  plays  in  what  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  the  chronolc^ical  order.  One 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  not  uninteresting.  In  the 
three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  the  greater  number  of  the  examples 
are  such  as  to  justify  Dr  Carter's  theory  ;  while  in  the 
unquestionably  Shakespearian  plays,  including  Richard  IIL^ 
the  preponderance  is  decidedly  the  other  way,  the  great 
majority  of  the  supposed  allusions  being  of  a  kind  which 
Dr  Carter  would  himself  acknowledge  to  be  "  remote 
parallels."  Either,  then,  the  original  author  of  Henry  VL 
was  more  familiar  with  the  Bible,  or  the  poet  of  Richard  IIl^ 
etc.,  used  more  subtlety  and  freedom  in  his  adaptation  of  the 
sacred  text  In  either  case  the  doubts  long  since  expressed 
as  to  Shakespeare's  sole  authorship  of  Henry  VL  are 
confirmed. 

Another  consequence  of  the  simpler  method  is  that  the 
same  scriptural  quotations  do  service  many  times.  They 
pass  before  us  like  a  stage  army,  over  and  over  again.  It 
wt>uld  be  tedious  to  count  the  instances  in  which  the  sixth 
commandment,  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  the  witness  of  conscience 
(Rom.  ii.  15),  and  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands,  are 
brought  to  bear.  When  it  is  further  considered  that  customs* 
such  as  the  English  Sunday,  or  the  anointing  of  a  king» 
though  based  on  Scripture,  are  older  than  any  English 
version,  the  number  of  relevant  quotations  is  gfreatly 
reduced.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  hunting  out  the  marginal 
references  in  one  of  Bagster's  Bibles — edifying,  no  doubt, 
but  only  moderately  instructive.  And  Dr  Carter's  argument 
is  certainly  not  strengthened  by  his  habit  of  multiplying 
instances  in  illustration  of  a  single  passage. 

The  whole  question  of  literary  parallels  is  one  requiring 

»  "Prisonhouse,"  "earnest,"  "surfeit,"  • '100111"= place,  " let "= hinder,  "the 
sum  of  all,"  "not  a  whit,"  "taken  with  the  manner,"  "teeth  set  on  edge," 
"upon  my  head." 
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much  niceness  of  discrimination.  The  assumption  of  them 
is  pressed  much  too  far  in  the  present  work,  and  also,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  by  Professor  Churton  Collins  with  regard 
to  classical  allusions  in  Shakespeare.  When  Milton  in  the 
sonnet  on  his  birthday  repeats  almost  verbatim  a  sentiment 
which  occurs  in  Pindar  (Nem.  iv.  41-43),  it  is  hardly  a  forced 
conclusion  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  read  that  poet  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  But  when  Laertes  tells  Ophelia  {Hamlet^ 
I.  iii.  11-14)  that 

"  Nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk :  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal," 

it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind 
the  words  of  Atossa  to  Darius  in  Herodotus  (Bk.  iii.  124), 
"  As  the  body  grows,  the  mind  expands  withal." 

In  traversing  Dr  Carter's  inference  from  "  direct  refer- 
ences "  to  "  remote  parallels,"  I  have  ventured  to  impugn  the 
soundness  of  his  logic.  "  The  illicit  process  "  becomes  still 
more  manifest  when  he  imputes  "  distinct  Puritan  leanings  " 
to  Shakespeare.  No  doubt  the  reasoning  of  Brandes  on 
the  other  side  was  provokingly  wide  of  the  mark ;  but  Dr 
Carter  argues  as  if  the  Puritans  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
were  the  only  upholders  of  reformation  in  England.  But 
surely  "justification  by  faith  and  not  by  works"  (p.  25) 
was  not  an  exclusively  Puritan  doctrine.  It  was  derived 
rather  from  Wittenberg  than  from  Geneva.  Nor  were  the 
Puritans  singular  in  objecting  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
The  precisians  come  in  for  occasional  good-humoured 
raillery,  but  Shakespeare  is  no  more  a  Puritan  than  he  is  a 
Brownist  {Twelfth  Night,  III.  ii.  36). 

Common  and  profane  swearing  had  been  always  an 
offence  against  the  Canon  Law,  and  Prince  Hal  in  personating 
his  father  is  within  his  rights  when  he  says  to  Falstaff  as 
the  young  Prince — 

*'  Swear'st  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  henceforth  ne'er  look  on  me.'' 

But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  uncanonical  practice 
had  become  "  a  privilege  of  the  upper  classes  "  (TrailFs  Social 
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England),  And  the  Puritans  could  not  rest  until  the  offence 
had  been  made  actionable  in  a  court  of  law.  Legislation 
on  this  subject — familiar  to  King  James  in  his  Scotch 
Parliament — was  frequently  attempted  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  English  reign,  but  did  not  fully  succeed  till  1623, 
when  he  had  been  twenty  years  on  the  throne.  In 
1606,  however,  the  special  attack  of  the  Puritans  upon 
performances  of  a  dramatic  nature  had  resulted  in  a  kindred 
piece  of  legislation  especially  affecting  the  stage  (see 
Sharman's  Cursory  History  of  Swearing,  1884).  Ben 
Jonson  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  fault  of  his 
actors  within  the  danger  of  this  Act,  and  to  have  been 
threatened  with  slitting  of  his  nose  and  ears.  It  is  tempting 
to  connect  this  circumstance  with  the  complaint  of  Cloten 
in  Cymbeliney  11.  i.,  and  the  punning  answer  of  the  Second 
Lord  ;  but  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  quote  the  passage 
either  as  a  veiled  attack  on  Puritans,  or  as  evincing  a 
leaning  towards  Puritanism.  As  Dr  Carter  wisely  admits, 
"a  thinker  like  Shakespeare  was  lifted  above  the  arena  of 
partisan  strife."  ^  Lewis  Campbell. 

Alassio. 


IMPORTANT  ARTICLES  IN  MAGAZINES 

ZEITSCHRIFT  Ft)R  NEU-TESTAMENT. 
WISSENSCHAFT. 

In  the  current  number  D.  Volter  returns  to  the  thesis 
broached  by  him  in  1893,  viz.,  that  the  Peter-Gospel  and 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  were  closely  related, 
if  not  practically  identical  in  contents,  and  that  the  Akhmim 
(Panopolis)  Fragment,  published  in  1892,  might  more 
correctly  be  assigned  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  He 
thinks  it  ^  very  possible  that  the  proper  name  of  the  Gosp. 
sec.  AegypL  was  rl  tbayy.  xarA  xiirpw,  but  that  in  churchly 
circles  men  were  loath,  in  face  of  the  four  canonical  Grospels, 

^  It  is  noticeable  in  this  connection,  though  the  &ct  may  be  otherwise  accounted 
for,  that  the  name  of  God  (with  a  capital  G)  is  absent  from  C/mMine,  Winta^s 
TaU^  and  Tempest, 
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to  describe  it  by  this  title  of  honour,  which  seemed  to  giva 
It  a  predominant  authority,  and  so  preferred  to  call  it  Ev. 
sec.  Aegypt,  after  the  region  of  its  origin  and  main  circula- 
tion" (p.  369).  This,  he  argues,  is  borne  out  both  by  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence.  In  the  latter  connection  he 
lays  stress  on  the  answer  given  by  the  Cross,  accompanying 
the  Risen  Lord  from  out  the  tomb,  to  the  question  "  Hast 
Thou  preached  to  them  that  sleep  ?  "  and  traces  the  idea  to 
the  Egyptian  custom  of  burying  with  the  mummy  articles 
closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  dead,  with  a  view  to  their 
serving  his  purpose  in  the  under  world.  These  were  called 
"Answerers"  {Antwortery  Usebti).  He  also  suggests  that 
the  two  gigantic  men  supporting  the  Lord — a  yet  more 
gigantic  figures-correspond  to  the  two  gods  Wep-wawet, 
"  the  Guides  "  ( Wegweiser\  whom  Erman  supposes  to  have 
guided  the  dead  in  their  dark  realm,  and  who  have  a  guid- 
ing r61e  in  the  Isis  and  Osiris  cult.  Both  of  these  supposed 
factors  seem,  however,  to  be  quite  secondary,  if  indeed  they 
have  any  influence  on  the  forms  found  of  the  Akhmtm 
Fragment  On  the  other  hand  the  identification,  in  some 
sense,  of  the  Peter-Grospel  and  the  Gospel  sec.  Aegypt.^  is  a 
theory  for  which  much  may  be  said.  Yet  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  latter  was  the  earlier  (as  in  Clement,  our  earliest 
witness),  and  not  the  later  of  the  two  titles.  V.  B. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA.     October  1905. 

"The  Abasement  of  Nebuchadnezzar"  is  the  subject 
of  a  well-informed  and  well-written  article  by  Edward  "HL 
Merrins,  M.D.,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Accepting  the 
account  in  Daniel  as  authentic  and  reliable,  Dr  Merrins 
combines  with  it  what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  great 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  weaves  the  meagre  data  into  a 
marvellously  consistent  whole.  He  discusses  with  care  the 
medical  aspects  of  the  case,  and  concludes  that  the  disease 
from  which  Nebuchadnezzar  suffered  was  religious  melan- 
choly. Very  skilfully,  and  in  full  view  of  modem  objections, 
he  describes  the  circumstances  in  which  the  balance  of  the 
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king's  mind  may  have  been  overthrown,  the  features  in  his 
condition  which  suggest  melancholia,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  account  in  Daniel  as  thus  interpreted  with  the  statement 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  own  inscription,  and  with  the  inherent 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Dr  Merrins'  article  will  not  rescue 
Daniel  from  the  critics*  den — ^he  does  not  touch  the  real 
difficulties  which  beset  the  authenticity  of  Daniel  as  a 
whole — but  his  spirit  and  methods  offer  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  those  critics  who  measure  the  trustworthiness  of  a 
narrative  by  their  own  meagre  conceptions  of  what  is 
probable  and  possible  in  the  world.  In  "A  Plea  for  the 
Family  "  the  Rev.  Jesse  Hill,  Ohio,  makes  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  divorce  laws  of  many  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  R.  A.  L. 


THE  EXPOSITOR.     December  1905. 

Two  articles  in  this  number  deal  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
Professor  Bacon  argues  that  the  "  Ariston  Eritzou "  of  Mr 
Conybeare's  Armenian  codex  simply  represents  a  very  late 
tradition,  due  to  an  ambiguous  phrase  of  Moses  of  Chorene ; 
and  that  even  if  Ariston  of  Pella  were  shown  to  be  the  author 
of  the  dialogue  between  Jason  and  Papiscus,  there  is  in- 
sufficient evidence  for  regarding  him  or  any  other  Ariston 
as  the  composer  of  Mark  xvi.  9-20.  Mr  J.  de  Zwaan  deals 
with  the.  exegesis  of  Mark  xiv.  41,  in  connection  with  the 
papyri,  contending  that  a<rs;^f/  is  never  used  impersonally  or 
in  the  sense  of  "  it  is  enough,"  but  that  it  has  a  commercial 
connotation,  meaning  "he  (i>.  Judas)  did  receive"  (the 
promised  money),  Jesus,  while  uttering  the  words  of  41,  42, 
actually  seeing  Judas  and  his  troop  in  the  distance. 

Mr  H.  J.  Gibbins  returns  to  the  problem  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  John,  which  he  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  be 
a  letter  addressed  to  some  Christian  community.  The  per- 
sonification is  illustrated  from  Old  Testament  terminology, 
and  the  corresponding  phrase  in  i  Pet  v.  1 3,  which  is  literary 
rather  than  literal,  is  rightly  explained  of  Rome.       J.  M. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  BIBLE,  fy  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D. 
Third  Edition,  revised  by  William  Aldis  Wright y  Vice- 
Master  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  Macmtllan  &  Co., 
Ltd,    Pp,  XX.,  356.     \2s,  6d. 

While  Westcott  was  a  master  at  Harrow  in  1868,  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  the  English 
Bible.  A  second  edition,  "  with  considerable  additions,"  but 
"  substantially  unchanged,"  was  issued  four  years  later.  Since 
that  date  the  subject  has  been  popular,  and  several  competent 
writers  have  handled  it — Eadie,  Moulton,  Edgar,  Stoughton, 
Mombert,  Hoare,  and  Lupton  among  others.  But  there  are 
elements  in  Dr  Westcott's  book  which  made  it  seem  desir- 
able that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently 
out  of  print.  Accordingly,  Mr  Aldis  Wright,  in  the  year 
1900,  suggested  to  the  author  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  new 
edition.  To  this  suggestion  Dr  Westcott  replied  that  his 
own  engagements  were  such  as  left  him  no  time  for  the 
work  involved  in  a  reissue.  But  he  said,  "If  you  will  do 
it,  I  will  give  you  my  materials."  Hence  the  present 
edition. 

Mr  Wright's  editorial  charge  has  been  no  sinecure.  The 
work  of  revision  has  been  thoroughly  done,  and  almost  every 
page  of  the  volume  reveals  the  keen  scrutiny  to  which  the 
whole  has  been  subjected.  "  Every  statement  and  every 
quotation  has  been  verified."  Well,  one  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  toil  involved  in  such  verification.     Where 
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Dr  Westcott  had  been  unable  to  see  some  edition,  Mr  Wright 
has  sought  it  out  and  supplied  the  deficiency.  Slight  mis- 
takes, of  which  there  were  a  few,  are  corrected.  In  previous 
editions  sufficient  regard  was  not*  had  to  the  dates  of  the 
related  versions  and  their  various  issues,  and  consequently 
some  confusion  and  error  were  introduced,  This  is  now 
rectified.  A  considerable  amount  of  fresh  information  will 
also  be  found  in  the  notes  and  appendices  added  by  the 
present  editor ;  so  that,  valuable  as  the  volume  originally 
was,  its  value  is  now  very  considerably  increased  ;  and  the 
book  will  in  its  revised  form  command  the  attention  of 
students.  For  although  the  external  history  of  the  English 
versions  can  easily  be  found  elsewhere,  there  is  no  book 
in  which  the  internal  history,  the  relation  of  the  various 
renderings,  and  the  growth  of  our  English  Bible,  are  more 
satisfactorily  traced.  MARCUS  DODS. 

Edinburgh. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL :  A  Historical  Sketch, 

by  R,  L,  Ottley,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,     Cambridge :  at 
the  University  Press,  1905.     Pp.  xi.,  227.     ^y. 

Although  intended  to  supplement  the  author's  Short 
History  of  the  Hebrews,  the  present  work  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  more 
elaborate  treatises  of  Kautzsch  and  Davidson,  to  name  only 
those  of  most  recent  date  in  our  own  tongue.  The  latter 
half  of  the  title  is  an  exact  description,  both  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  book  and  of  the  method  of  treatment 
adopted.  Mr  Ottley's  aim  is  to  present  his  readers  with  "  a 
sketch,"  not  an  exhaustive  study,  of  Israel's  religion.  The 
method  is  the  historical,  stress  being  laid  throughout  on  the 
continuity  and  progressiveness  of  Old  Testament  revelation. 
Alongside  of  the  extract  from  Irenaeus  conveying  this  idea, 
which  appears  as  the  motto  of  the  book,  the  author  might 
have  placed  a  pregnant  sentence  of  the  late  Dr  Moberly, 
more  than  once  referred  to  in  the  text :  "  If  evolutionary 
thought  has  taught  us  anything,  it  has  taught  us  not  to 
exclude  the  end,  ex  hypothesis  when  we  want  to  understand 
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the  true  nature  of  the  beginning,  but  rather  to  recognise  to 
how  lai^e  an  extent  the  beginning  finds  its  true  interpre- 
tation in  the  end."  In  the  case  before  us  the  end  is  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Mr  Ottley  does  not  hesitate  to  call  our  attention 
in  his  brief  prefatory  note  to  the  fact  that  his  concluding 
chapter,  which  is  entitled  "The  Consummation  in  Jesus 
Christ,"  sufficiently  indicates  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
subject  is  treated. 

The  adoption  of  the  historical  method,  which  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  only  scientific  method  of  handling 
so  complex  a  subject  as  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
requires  the  arrangement  of  the  available  material  in  divisions 
suggested  by  the  great  landmarks  of  Hebrew  history.  The 
nature  of  these  divisions,  and  consequently  the  contents  of  the 
book,  cannot  be  better  indicated  than  by  a  recital  of  the 
headings  of  Mr  Ottley's  chapters.  The  first  chapter,  on  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  Semites,  is  followed  in  succession  by 
the  work  and  influence  of  Moses,  from  Moses  to  Samuel, 
Samuel  and  his  work,  the  doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  the 
religion  of  Israel  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  Israel  in  exile, 
the  beginnings  of  Judaism,  the  contact  of  Judaism  with 
Hellenism,  the  final  stage  in  pre-Christian  Judaism,  the  key 
to  the  whole  being  supplied  in  the  closing  chapter  above 
referred  to.  It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  on  this  division, 
although  Samuel  marks  an  epoch  rather  in  the  political  than 
in  the  religious  development  of  Israel,  which  suggests  that 
the  short  third  chapter  might  with  advantage  have  been 
combined  with  the  fourth. 

For  Mr  Ottley,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament  begins  with  the  work  of  Moses,  but  behind 
Moses  and  the  positive  religion  which  he  founded  lies  ''a 
body  of  primitive  usage  and  belief,"  which  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews  of  historical  times  shared  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Semitic  stock.  Of  these  primitive  beliefs  and  practices 
the  opening  chapter  gives,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  sum- 
mary. The  section  on  sacred  trees  and  fountains  closes  with 
the  following  interesting  observation :  "  It  is  perhaps  an 
accidental,  but  certainly  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  book  of 
Genesis   Abraham's  acts  of  worship  are  usually  connected 
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with  trees,  those  of  Jacob  with  stones,  those  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  with  wells  or  fountains."  Like  Kautzsch  and  others, 
Mr  Ottley  is  exceedingly  sceptical  of  the  alleged  indications 
of  ancestor-worship  among  the  Semites.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  treatment 
it  receives  in  this  chapter  is  decidedly  meagre.  Indeed  the 
question  of  the  primitive  significance  of  sacrifice  among  the 
Semites  is  scarcely  faced.  On  one  and  the  same  page  the 
^  gift  theory  "  and  the  "  communion  theory  "  seem  advocated 
side  by  side.  Such  an  unqualified  statement  as  that  *'  the 
real  import  of  a  bloody  sacrifice  was  that  it  symbolised  and 
was  supposed  to  effect  the  closest  sacramental  union  between 
the  deity  and  his  worshippers  "  is  apt  to  lead  the  uninitiated 
to  suppose  that  Robertson  Smith's  theory  of  sacrifice  alone 
holds  the  field,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

The  chapter  on  the  work  and  influence  of  Moses  is  a 
well-balanced  presentation  of  the  results  of  modem  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch  sources.  Mr  Ottley  rightly  reminds  his 
readers  that  even  were  the  historical  residuum  of  these  sources 
less  satisfactory  than  all  but  a  few  extreme  critics  hold  it  to 
be,  the  subsequent  development  of  Israel's  religion  would 
require  us  to  postulate  some  such  outstanding  personality  as 
Moses  as  its  founder.  The  central  feature  of  the  religion  of 
Moses  our  author  finds  in  the  "ethical  conception  of  Jahveh," 
who  "  was  before  everything  else  a  Grod  of  righteousness." 
One  is  glad  to  find  so  careful  a  student  as  Mr  Ottley 
emphasising  also  ''the  germ  of  true  monotheism"  in  the 
teaching  of  Moses.  Like  many  others  of  us  who  have  to  do 
with  these  things,  Mr  Ottley  is  perplexed  by  the  conflict  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Decalogue, 
although  his  closing  sentence  in  favour  of  the  traditional 
view  scarcely  accords  with  his  plea  for  "a  suspension  of 
judgment "  a  few  sentences  before.  In  the  footnote,  p.  40, 
on  the  historicity  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  one  misses  a 
reference  to  Giesebrecht's  convincing  monograph. 

The  fifth  chapter,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  book.  After  pointing  out  the  surpassing 
importance  of  the  eighth  century  in  the  political  history  of 
Israel,  Mr  Ottley  succeeds  in  presenting,  within  the  limited 
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compass  of  fourteen  pages,  an  admirable  outline  of  the  main 
ideas  of  Hebrew  prophecy  in  general,  and  of  those  chiefly 
emphasised  by  the  eighth  century  prophets  in  particular. 
Specially  noteworthy  are  the  analysis  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  the  tracing  of  the  monotheism  of  the  prophets  of 
the  time  to  its  "  roots  in  their  ethical  conception  of  God." 
Ample  justice  is  done  in  the  succeeding  chapter  to  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  Deuteronomy.  Mr  Ottley,  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing,  has  not  been  able  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  perplexing  question  of  Jeremiah's  attitude  to  the 
changed  condition  of  things  under  Josiah.  One  follows  with 
sympathetic  interest  the  exposition  of  Ezekiel's  teaching  and 
of  the  influence  of  national  disaster  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  individual  faith.  '^When  national  hopes 
were  extinguished,  men  found  comfort  in  the  practice  of 
personal  religion,  and  sought  the  kingdom  of  God  in  their 
own  hearts  and  lives."  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
Mr  Ottley  would  have  anything  fresh  to  say  on  so  much- 
canvassed  a  theme  as  *'  the  servant  of  Jahveh."  A  certain 
inconsistency  which  we  seem  to  detect  in  his  exposition  may 
be  held  to  be  but  the  reflection  of  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  the  original. 

The  treatment  of  Judaism  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Ezra,  to  which  only  two  chapters  are  devoted, 
necessarily  suflers  in  comparison  with  the  fuller  handling 
of  the  earlier  period.  One  could  have  wished  a  more 
comprehensive  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Psalter, 
for  example,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  of  the  significance 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  extensive  apocalyptic  literature. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  Mr  Ottley's  book,  which  is  pervaded  by  a  fine 
religious  spirit,  and  may  be  unreservedly  recommended  both 
as  a  text-book  for  our  theological  students,  and  as  an  able 
and  interesting  introduction  to  the  religion  of  Israel  for 
intelligent  laymen.  In  the  footnote  on  p.  1 70,  "  Davidson  " 
should  read  "  Davison."  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Edinburgk. 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 
FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES,  by  Adolf  Hamack, 
translated  by  Dr  James  Moffatt.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgatey  1904-5.     2  Vols.     2is, 

This  is  a  book  of  the  first  importance  in  virtue  both  of 
its  subject  and  its  masterly  execution.  Hitherto  we  had 
no  monograph  devoted  to  the  mission  and  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion  during  the  most  crucial  and  formative 
period  of  its  history.  Now  we  have  a  sure  beginning  made 
by  the  scholar  most  competent  for  the  task  by  reason  of  the 
range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  innumerable  and 
intricate  data  involved.  For  one  needs  to  know  the  seed 
and  the  soil,  first  as  distinct  and  apart,  and  then  in  reciprocal 
relations,  as  organism  developing  in  a  given  environment 
If,  then,  either  the  inner  or  the  outer  factors  be  realised  in 
one-sided  fashion,  the  resulting  picture  will  be  false  to  reality 
and  will  lose  half  its  value,  theoretical  and  practical.  That 
value  lies  specially  in  the  fact  that  the  perspective  here 
essayed  is  essentially  the  vital  or  religious  one,  so  as  to 
set  forth  how  and  why  Christianity  actually  won  over  real 
men  to  faith,  more  or  less  living.  Indeed,  the  varying 
degrees  of  vitality  in  such  faith  have  the  greatest  signi- 
ficance for  us  to-day,  as  affording  criteria  as  between 
different  types  of  Christianity  at  work  about  us.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  German  original  has  already  been 
reviewed  pretty  fully,  the  appearance  of  the  completed 
translation  warrants,  in  view  of  the  wider  circles  of  readers 
to  whom  it  opens  up  the  work,  some  adequate  account  of 
its  contents.  For  no  book  on  religious  history  deserves 
to  be  more  widely  read  by  thoughtful  people  of  all 
sorts. 

Harnack  rightly  excludes  from  detailed  survey  the 
Christian  mission  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  as  having  been 
fully  dealt  with  in  special  monographs.  But  he  casts 
much  light  upon  the  principles  there  visible,  when  tracing 
back  to  the  beginning  each  cardinal  aspect  of  concrete 
Christianity.  This  he  proceeds  to  treat  in  "a  series  of 
longitudinal  sections,"  to  avoid  the  repetition   involved  in 
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a  series  of  transverse  sections,  or  chapters  on  successive 
epochs.  The  whole  falls  into  four  books,  devoted  to 
I.  Introduction ;  II.  The  Mission-preaching  in  word  and 
deed;  III.  The  methods  of  the  Mission  and  counter- 
workings  ;  IV.  The  spread  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Introduction  really  introduces  the  subject  by 
means  of  the  essential  factors,  both  in  Church  and  Empire. 
Indeed,  we  have  perhaps  no  equally  just  and  illuminative 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Apostolic  age,  especially  as 
described  in  Acts  (here  more  fairly  judged  than  is  usual  to 
Continental  scholars).  First  comes  the  Prceparatio  Evangel- 
ica^  in  Judaism  and  paganism  respectively.  Having  argued 
that  Judaism  claimed  some  4^  millions,  or  about  7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  Hamack  points  out  that 
this  must  include  an  immense  number  of  proselytes,  par- 
ticularly of  "  kindred  Semites  of  the  lower  class."  More- 
over, beyond  actual  proselytes,  the  influence  of  Jewish 
religious  and  ethical  ideals  was  very  widespread.  Here  we 
have  the  specially  prepared  soil  for  the  Gospel,  in  the 
Diaspora  and  its  adherents  of  various  degrees  of  ritual  or 
non-ritual  conformity.^  ^he  missionary  zeal  of  the  semi- 
Hellenised  Jews  had  been  great,  and  often  noble  in  spirit 
— very  unlike  the  Pharisaic  zeal  stigmatised  by  Christ. 
Weaned  of  necessity  from  much  concern  with  the  Temple- 
cult  at  Jerusalem,  these  Jews  laid  the  emphasis  on  the 
universal  elements  in  their  faith  and  practice,  those  which 
applied  amid  *'  the  Gentiles,"  and  even  to  them ;  and  so 
Judaism  in  their  hands  was  spiritualised  and  presented 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  greater  Jewish  prophets.  Still 
they  just  failed  to  carry  this  process  through  to  genuine 
catholicity,  since  a  believer  who  stopped  short  of  the 
national  badge  of  circumcision  always  remained,  even  to  the 
Diaspora,  in  a  distinctly  inferior  position  of  religious  privi- 
lege, here  and  hereafter.  This  limitation  became  the  great 
opportunity  of  Christianity,  in  the  Pauline  and  kindred 
forms  of  it ;  and  we  feel  afresh  the  enormous  services  of  the 
"  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  "  in  basing  the  new  universalism 

'  It  is  suggestive  to  remember  the  phenomena  in  our  -Indian  Empire  to-day  in 
relation  to  ChrtstiaDity. 
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upon  a  clear  theoretic  basis  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
faith  only. 

If  Judaism  had  two  sides  as  a  preparation  for  something 
higher,  a  positive  and  a  negative,  it  was  no  less  so  with 
'*  paganism/'  which  was  a  fact  of  great  complexity. 
'*  Weighty  as  were  the  simple  antitheses  of  *  monotheism 
versus  polytheism '  and  *  strict  morality  versus  laxity  and 
vice,'  these  cannot  be  taken  as  a  complete  summary  of  the 
whole  position."  Religious  revival  marked  the  second 
century  generally  in  an  increasing  degree ;  in  the  former 
part  of  it,  on  the  older  lines  of  Greek  and  Latin  religious 
usage;  in  the  latter,  on  the  lines  of  that  "Syncretism,** 
which  for  some  two  centuries  continued  to  be  so  striking  a 
feature  of  ancient  society.  Its  impulse  and  spirit  were 
mainly  Oriental,  so  much  so  that  the  complex  phenomenon 
to  which  it  gave  rise  used  to  be  described,  somewhat  mis- 
leadingly,  as  "  the  Oriental  philosophy  of  religion  " — a 
phrase  suggestive  of  more  definiteness  and  uniformity  than 
really  obtained  in  "  the  broad  complex  of  ritual  and  theory 
connected  with  the  various  cults,  their  religious  ideas,  and 
also  scientific  speculations,  such  as  those  of  astronomy." 
This  "  give-and-take  "  tendency,  which  made  each  historical 
or  national  religion  assimilate  to  an  indeterminate  degree 
certain  elements  in  others — so  losing  its  clear-cut  identity, 
and,  indeed,  existing  in  various  shades  of  transformation — 
this  syncretist  temper  was  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  religious  situation,  even  when  the  Gospel  emerged  from 
Judaea,  and  yet  more  so  during  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. It  is  recognition  of  this  which  has  recently  given 
rise  almost  to  a  new  school  of  students  of  Christian  origins, 
in  virtue  of  their  specially  zealous  and  rigorous  application 
of  the  method  of  comparative  religion  to  religious,  and 
especially  Christian,  phenomena  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
Working  at  the  heart  of  the  syncretism  of  the  age,  then, 
Hamack  recognises  certain  great  ideas :  "  The  soul,  God, 
knowledge,  expiation,  asceticism,  redemption,  eternal  life, 
with  individualism,  and  with  humanity  substituted  for 
nationality."  "Wherever  vital  religion  existed,  it  was  in 
this  circle  of  thought  and  experience  that  it  drew  breath  " ; 
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and  '*  the  remarkable  thing  is  the  number  of  different  guises 
in  which  such  thoughts  were  circulating."  They  used  also 
a  large  religious  ''apparatus"  to  express  and  attain  their 
ends,  as  though  people  hoped  "  to  achieve  their  end  by  dint 
of  accumulation."  Yet  below  the  variety  of  the  syncretistic 
cults  lay  a  deep  unity  of  motives,  which  had  its  roots  in 
''simple  but  potent  experiences  of  the  inner  life."  Such 
religion  had  its  most  natural  expression  in  the  Mysteries,  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  Empire ;  and  since  Christianity 
was  welcomed,  where  it  met  with  welcome,  as  a  fulfilment 
of  what  men  had  hitherto  found  in  the  Mysteries  rather 
than  anywhere  else,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  by  many 
of  its  adherents  be  conceived  largely  on  similar  lines. 
This  bore  fruit  increasingly  in  the  cultus  of  the  Church  and 
the  ideas  attaching  thereto,  once  the  initial  Jewish  element 
in  Christianity  was  replaced  or  transformed  by  Hellenism,^ 
as  happened  more  and  more  as  the  feeling  of  antithesis  to 
the  environment  and  its  ways  faded  in  the  course  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries. 

Here,  then,  lay  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the  gospel's 
development — the  line  of  the  higher  syncretism  of  the  age. 
True,  "Christianity  was  not,"  as  Harnack  well  says, 
"originally  syncretistic  itself,  for  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
belong  to  this  circle  of  ideas."  "  But  as  soon  as  Christianity 
came  to  formulate  ideas  of  God,  Jesus,  sin,  redemption,  and 
life,  it  drew  upon  the  materials  acquired  in  the  general 
process  of  religious  evolution."  It  could  be  wished,  perhaps, 
that  our  author  had  differentiated  a  little  more  exactly  tiie 
sense  and  degree  in  which  this  went  on  during  the  various 
epochs  of  the  Church's  development  down  to  Nicaea :  the 
Apostolic  age;  the  sub- Apostolic  (to  c.  140);  the  age  of 
the  Apologists  down  to  Commodus,  under  whom  Harnack 
justly  recognises  the  definite  emergence  of  "  Catholicism  "  in 
the  technical  sense,  coincident  with  a  marked  increase  in  the 
syncretistic  spirit  in  the  Church ;  and,  finally,  the  age  after 
260,  when   already  it  had  effected  its  fundamental  trans-> 

'  The  affinity  with  Hellenism  ktent  in  Christianity,  as  compared  with  Mith- 
raism,  is  shown  by  the  latter's  relative  failure  where  Hellenism  was  strongest, 
as  brought  out  in  ii.  447  fT. 
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formations  in  thought  and  usage,  and  had  well-nigh  broken 
down  the  attitude  of  reserve  which  had  marked  primitive 
Christianity.  The  task  of  differentiation  is,  no  doubt,  a 
delicate  and  difficult  one ;  yet  it  is  the  most  needful  of  all  to 
a  sound  judgment  touching  historical  Christianity  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  abiding  Gospel  on  the  other — ^that 
regenerative  force  latent  in  Christianity  which  has  reasserted 
itself  time  and  again,  and  is  in  process  of  doing  so  to-day 
more  thoroughly  than  ever  before. 

Towards  the  recovery  of  the  "  Christianity  of  Christ "  as 
a  regulative  body  of  religious  truths — which  is  all  that  the 
Christian  reformer  who  realises  what  history  means,  would 
claim  for  it  in  a  religion  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter — 
Hamack  makes  valuable  suggestions  in  the  chapter  on 
"Jesus  Christ  and  the  Universal  Mission  according  to  the 
Gospels  "  (especially  pp.  47  f.).  But  for  the  purposes  and 
perspective  of  what  actually  follows,  no  chapter  is  so  funda- 
mental as  that  on  "  The  Transition  from  the  Jewish  to  the 
Gentile  Mission,"  which  strikes  one  as  singularly  able  and 
fair  in  general  conception.  Thus  in  connection  with  the 
agreement  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  (the  literary  analysis  of 
which  is  precarious),  we  read :  "  If  we  marvel  at  the  great- 
ness of  Paul,  we  should  not  marvel  less  at  the  primitive 
Apostles,  who  for  the  Gospel's  sake  entered  on  a  career 
which  the  Lord  and  Master,  with  whom  they  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  had  never  taught  them  "  (p.  70).  We  have  moved 
a  long  way  since  Baur!  Conversely,  of  the  Ebionites: 
"  Crushed  by  the  letter  of  Jesus,  they  died  a  lingering  death. 
There  is  hardly  any  fact  which  deserves  to  be  turned  over 
and  thought  over  so  much  as  this,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
has  never  been  able  to  root  itself  in  Jewish  or — as  has  been 
rightly  pointed  out — upon  Semitic  soil  [pace  the  Syrian 
Church,  which  was  largely  Graecised].  Certainly  there  must 
have  been,  and  certainly  there  must  be  still,  some  element  in 
this  religion  which  is  allied  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
Greek  spirit.  .  .  .  And  what  a  trial  of  strength  this  religion 
underwent  in  the  tender  days  of  its  childhood.  *  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred,'  etc.  .  .  .  Islam 
rose  in  Arabia,  and  has  remained  upon  the  whole  an  Arabian 
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religion.  .  .  .  Christianity,  almost  immediately  after  it  ap- 
peared, was  dislodged  from  the  nation  to  which  it  belonged; 
and  thus  from  the  very  outset  it  was  forced  to  learn  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  kernel  and  the  husk."  All  this  is 
highly  suggestive,  especially  when  we  remember  that  it  has 
gone  through  two  other  great  re-translations  into  terms  of 
race-genius,  viz.,  the  Latin,  and  again  the  Teutonic  proper 
(at  the  Reformation).  Surely  we  have  here  a  good  augury 
for  the  further  re-interpretation  now  being  effected  by  the 
last  of  these  (informed  by  the  experience  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  each  and  all)  through  the  new  faculty  of  conscious 
historic  sympathy. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  Introductory  book,  because  it  con- 
tains in  germ  all  that  follows  as  regards  principles.  The 
text  of  the  story  of  the  expansion,  as  of  the  development 
which  accompanied  it  so  closely,  is  found  in  the  opening 
words  of  Book  IL  "The  unity  and  the  variety  native  to 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  from  the  very  first,  were  what 
constituted  the  secret  of  its  fascination  and  a  vital  condition 
of  its  success."  This  idea  of  Hamack's  crystallises  in  the 
phrase  complexio  appositorum,  used  in  a  good  sense,  to  express 
the  fact  that  Christianity,  even  to  begin  with,  was  not  one- 
sided but  answered  to  the  fulness  of  human  experience, 
bringing  its  variety  to  a  practical  unity  or  reconciliation  in 
the  religious  and  ethical  sphere.  "  It  was  both  new  and  old  ; 
it  was  both  present  and  future.  Clear  and  transparent,  it 
was  also  profound  and  full  of  mystery.  It  had  statutes,  and 
yet  rose  superior  to  every  law.  It  was  a  doctrine  and  yet 
no  doctrine,  a  philosophy  and  yet  something  other  than 
philosophy."  As  "religious  fundamentals  {GrundzUge)  of 
the  mission-preaching"  he  reckons,  simply,  the  one  living 
God,  Jesus  the  Saviour  and  Judge,  resurrection,  and  self- 
control.  But  these  were  apprehended  and  set  forth  in 
many  lights.  Hence  Christianity  appeared,  at  different 
times  and  in  various  connections,  as  the  Gospel  of  Salvation 
and  the  Saviour ;  the  Gospel  of  Love  and  Charity ;  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Spirit  and  power,  of  moral  earnestness  and 
holiness ;  of  authority  and  of  reason,  of  mysteries  and  trans- 
cendent   knowledge  ;   of  a  new  people  and   a   third  race 
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(the  historical  and  political  consciousness  of  Christendom) ; 
of  a  Book  and  of  a  history  fulfilled  ;  and,  finally,  as  in  con- 
flict with  polytheism  and  idolatry.  All  these  aspects  are 
fully,  frankly,^  and  with  rare  impartiality  set  forth  in  vivid 
pages,  which  condense  in  text  or  notes  the  sum  total  of 
current  knowledge,  else  scattered  in  an  immense  and  varied 
literature.  It  is  wonderful  how  lightly  Hamack  wields  his 
learning,  and  how  interesting  he  makes  his  exposition. 
Indeed  he  seems  in  this  work  to  be  at  his  best,  both  in 
catholicity  of  feeling  and  in  sureness  of  touch.  Among 
other  things  he  shows  how  the  opus  operatum  view  of  sjon- 
bolic  acts  or  sacraments  was  part  of  the  Zeitgeist  of  the 
pagan  Empire.  *'  Every  hand  that  was  stretched  out  for 
religion  tried  to  grasp  it  in  sacramental  form :  the  eye  saw 
sacraments  where  sacraments  there  were  none,  and  the  senses 
gave  them  body."  "  For  different  reasons,  including  philo- 
sophical ones,  all  sacraments  pressed  for  extension ;  and  so 
our  period  [especially  after  i8o  A.D.]  witnesses  the  further 
rise  of  sacramental  features — ^anointings  and  layings  on  of 
hands,  holy  oil,  salt,  etc  [at  baptism].  But  the  most  mo- 
mentous result  was  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  entire 
Christian  worship  to  the  nature  of  the  ancient  mysteries." 
Yet  he  hastens  to  add :  "  Every  age  has  to  conceive  and 
assimilate  religion,  as  it  can  alone  understand  it  and  make  it 
a  living  thing  for  itself"  Such  a  d^pree  of  assimilation  as 
he  describes  was  no  doubt  a  loss,  but  hardly  an  irreparable 
one.  "  Like  every  living  plant,  religion  grows  only  inside  a 
bark.  Distilled  religion  is  not  religion  at  all."  Hamack 
includes*  the  truth  in  Loisy's  view  of  development,  but 
saf(^uards  the  essential  life  of  the  gospel  by  insisting  that 

*  The  treatment  of  the  diflScult  topic,  "  The  Conflict  with  Demons,"  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  fairness  both  to  the  intellectual  husk  and  the  religioas 
kernel,  the  relative  and  the  essential  even  in  primitive  Christianity  (see  pp.  167  f.). 

*  E.g.<t  '*  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  these  forms  of  knowledge  were  actually 
fertilised  and  fed  from  the  Mysteries  "  (i.  296).  Christianity's  contact  with  the 
ancient  wisdom  of  the  Mysteries  "detached  profound  conceptions  and  rendered 
them  articulate,"  much  as  it  did  from  another  current  form  of  realism,  viz.,  de- 
monology.  On  the  other  hand,  how  suggestive  of  diversion  from  type  is  the 
single  fact  that  the  imitatio  Ckristi  ceases  to  be  a  motive  for  Christian  conduct 
generally,  once  the  Apostolic  writers  disappear:  it  applies  only  to  exceptional 
"disciples,"  such  as  martyrs,  and  even  then  mainly  in  descriptions  of  their  lives 
by  others.  To  "  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  "  their  Lord,  was  not  a  form  in 
which  the  Christian  calling  presented  itself  to  ancient  Catholicism. 
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the  outer  expression  shall  always  be  kept  in  correspondence 
with  the  progressive  and  self-purifying  life,  through  the  sap 
ever  returning  into  the  root  and  thence  issuing  to  renew  the 
organism  through  and  through. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  inner  principles  under- 
lying the  spread  of  Christianity — a  spread  which  Hamack, 
after  all  deductions  on  the  score  of  undue  assimilation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  (especially  in  the  third  century),  deli- 
berately characterises  as  wonderful — because  these  alone 
show  us  why^  and  so  in  the  real  sense  haw^  this  growth  took 
place  in  face  of  the  hostility  of  the  recognised  powers  and 
institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  more  concrete 
description  of  the  means  by  which  the  Church  won  its  way 
into  ever  wider  circles  of  influence  occupies  Book  III.  Here 
occur  such  headings  as  "  The  Christian  Missionaries  "  (after 
the  second  century  regular  missions  ceased,  and  the  Church 
itself,  as  a  great  object-lesson,  was  its  own  mission  agency) ; 
"  Baptism,  and  the  Invasion  of  Domestic  Life  "  and  society 
generally ;  "  The  Names  of  Christian  Believers,"  with  two 
suggestive  excursus  on  "  Friends  "  (and  why  this  name  was 
not  adopted,  t,e.  because  excluded  by  the  more  intimate  title 
"  Brothers  "),  and  on  "  Christian  Names  "  (late  in  origin,  ie. 
about  the  Cyprianic  age,  and  largely  a  sign  of  the  weakening 
of  that  distinctive  spirit  which  in  form  they  seemed  to 
honour) ;  "  The  Organisation  of  the  Christian  Community," 
especially  the  Episcopate  (with  an  important  appendix  on 
its  local  versus  territorial  scope,  with  special  reference  to 
Duchesne's  researches  on  early  Gallic  bishoprics) ;  "  Counter 
Movements  "  ;  and  finally  some  weighty  pages  of  Conclusion. 
Here  (vol.  ii.  142-46)  Hamack  states  the  essential  problem 
thus  :  "  How  did  Christianity  express  itself,  so  as  inevitably 
to  become  the  religion  for  the  world,  tending  more  and  more 
to  displace  other  religions  (even  Mithraism,  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  and  Manicheism,  its  most  serious  rivals  in  the 
claim  to  universality),  and  drawing  man  to  itself  as  to  a 
magnet  ? "  Answering  this  question  in.  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  in  the  history  of  Christian  d(^ma  and  cultus,  he  dis- 
tinguishes '*  the  particular  shape  assumed  by  Christianity  as 
a  missionary  force"  at  each  half  century  from  50  A. D.  to 
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300  A.D.y  as  determining  a  true  estimate  of  the  dominant 
factors  at  work.  For  "the  distinctively  religious  element 
was  a  stronger  factor  in  the  mission  at  the  outset  than  at  a 
later  period/'  though  from  the  first  it  breathed  *'  a  spirit  of 
universalism,  in  virtue  of  which  it  laid  hold  of  the  entire  life 
of  man  in  all  its  functions.  .  .  .  From  the  very  first  it 
embraced  humanity  and  the  world,  despite  the  small  number 
of  the  elect  whom  it  contemplated."  Indeed  nothing 
impresses  Harnack  more  than  the  sublime  confidence  with 
which,  by  its  claim  to  be  "the  New  People"  or  absolute 
type  of  humanity,  religiously  and  ethically,  it  assumed  its 
own  final  prevalence.  Especially  in  Origen  does  this  find 
prophetic  expression.  Its  truest  adherents  were  most  con- 
scious of  possessing  absolute  spiritual  life,  compared  with 
which  the  common  experience  of  men  was  darkness  and 
bondage ;  and  as  the  Church's  growth  more  and  more 
realised  this  objectively,  for  all  who  had  eyes  to  see,  it 
became  its  own  prime  evidence  by  its  very  being  among 
men.  This  is  what  impressed  so  sagacious  an  observer  as 
Constantine,  during  and  after  the  last  of  the  waves  of  State 
repression  which  vainly  broke  over  the  Church,  and  led  him 
to  take  the  Christian  society,  the  once  dreaded  imperium  in 
imperio,  as  the  surest  basis  and  guarantee  of  the  Empire's 
social  well-being.  Nor  was  this  an  accidental  decision,  due 
to  Constantine's  idiosyncrasy.  "  What  he  did  was  to  let  the 
leading  provinces  have  the  religion  they  desired.  Whereupon 
the  other  provinces  had  simply  to  follow  suit"  This  is  why 
there  was  so  little  protest  made  against  a  reversal  so  great 
to  all  appearance.  "  Some  Constantine  or  other  would  have 
had  to  come  upon  the  scene.  Only,  as  one  decade  succeeded 
to  another,  it  would  be  all  the  easier  for  any  one  to  be  that 
Constantine." 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  matter.  Justification  of  this 
estimate  is  furnished  by  the  wonderful  array  of  details  and 
statistics  relative  to  each  province  of  the  Empire,  taken 
severally,  which  Book  IV.  furnishes  with  a  profusion  of  varied 
learning  truly  admirable.  The  main  advance  in  principle 
upon  all  previous  work  in  the  same  field  is  Hamack's 
scientific  discrimination  of  various  regions  in  relation  to  the 
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relative  density  of  Christian  population  and  comparative 
influence  in  all  circles  of  society.  Here  he  has  four  classes. 
Provinces  in  which  Christians  (i)  formed  nearly  a  moiety, 
and  wielded  a  predominant  religious  influence ;  (2)  were  a 
large  proportion,  with  much  influence  in  leading  circles  and 
on  general  culture ;  (3)  were  a  small  minority ;  (4)  few,  or 
hardly  to  be  reckoned.  *'  Asia  Minor  (and  Eastern  Thrace) 
was  the  most  Christianised  country  (with  Armenia  and 
Edessa),  .  .  .  closely  followed  by  Ccele-Syria  (with 
Antioch),  Egypt  (and  Alexandria),  Rome  (and  Lower  Italy), 
Africa  proconsularis  and  Numidia,  and  lastly,  the  maritime 
districts  of  Southern  Gaul."  These  represent  the  bulk  of 
(i)  and  (2),  and  show  that  the  most  influential  parts  of  the 
Empire  were  most  affected.  They  suggest  also  that  the 
East  was  more  Christian  than  the  West,  say,  as  about  10 
to  7.  But  Harnack  will  not  name  a  percentage  for  the 
whole  Empire,  as  many  have  done,  though  by  3 1 2  A.D.  he 
reckons  some  800  to  900  bishoprics  in  the  East,  and  some 
600  to  700  in  the  West  Finally,  "  the  transference  of  the 
Empire's  headquarters  to  the  East,  at  once  preserved  and 
accentuated  the  Greek  character  of  the  Church,  even  as  an 
influence  which  told  upon  the  western  section  of  the  Empire 
— and  that  at  a  time  when  East  and  West  already  stood 
apart,  ^nd  when  a  distinctive  Latin  Christianity  accordingly 
began  to  shape  itself  with  vigour." 

The  translation  of  this  work,  with  its  large  body  of  notes 
and  excursus  in  small  type,  must  have  been  a  heavy  task, 
and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  well  done.  Yet  sometimes 
the  sense  has  not  been  quite  correctly  caught ;  and  there  are 
oversights  (such  as  "  fifth  "  for  "  fifteenth,"  and  "  West "  for 
"East"  in  ii.  453)  and  misprints.^  The  translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  are  a  special  boon  of  the  English  version, 
and  for  general  purposes  they  are  sufficiently  exact.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  to  refer  to  these  flaws :  but  in  what  should 
be  a  classic  and  a  book  of  reference  for  many  a  day,  they  are  a 
real  drawback  to  the  student  Perhaps  they  can  be  removed 
in  a  second  edition  ;  for  this  work  should  be  in  the  possession 

^  The  worst  is  in  i.  107,  note,  "  distinguished  Christians  such  as  the  emperors'' 
(rtad  confessors) ! 
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of  every  one,  theological  student  (especially  for  the  mission 
field)  or  other,  who  professes  to  form  or  express  judgments 
as  to  Christianity  during  its  first  three  centuries.  They  will 
not  find  in  it  ready-made  answers  to  all  matters  touched  on  : 
'*  a  whole  series  of  questions  remain  unanswered,  and  the 
series  includes  those  very  questions  that  immediately  occur 
to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  look  attentively  into  the 
history  of  Christian  missions."  So  says  Hamack  himself, 
and  the  translator's  preface  gives  some  cases  in  point.  But 
the  reader  will  find  here,  as  nowhere  else,  the  background 
and  the  chief  data  for  at  least  conceiving  those  questions 
aright,  and  setting  about  grappling  with  them.  One 
omission  only,  from  among  aids  already  available  for  the 
true  reading  of  the  phenomena  here  presented,  need  be 
noted  ;  and  that  is  the  absence  of  those  analogies  afforded 
by  the  modern  mission  field,  which  often  show  the  way  to  a 
solution,  or  confirm  one  among  several  rival  solutions. 
Readers  of  Dr  Lindsay's  Church  and  the  Ministry  will  know 
what  we  mean.  But  within  the  limits  set  by  the  author 
himself  the  work  is  a  truly  great  one  ;  and  translator  and 
publishers  alike  are  to  be  thanked  for  presenting  it  in  so 
attractive  a  form  to  the  English  public. 

Oxford,  Vernon  Bartlet. 


BREAD  AND  SALT  FROM  THE  WORD  OF  GOD, 

in  Sixteen  Sermons,  by  Theodore  Zahn,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen,  Translated  by 
C  5.  Bum  and  A,  E.  Bum,  D,D,  Edinburgh :  T  &*  T 
Clark,  1905.     4f.6rf.  nett. 

A  VOLUME  of  sermons,  mostly  on  texts  from  the  Gospels, 
arranged  according  to  the  Church's  year,  by  "  the  most 
learned  of  all "  the  workers  in  early  Christian  literature, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  Dr  Sanday.  Half-a-dozen 
years  ago  the  same  translators  published  "The  Apostles' 
Creed"  by  the  same  author,  so  that  Zahn's  work  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to  those  who  read  only  English.  The 
modesty  of  the  somewhat  quaint  title  of  the  present  volume 
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is  in  keeping  with  the  distinction  of  the  author  :  "  One  who 
has  been  obliged  to  stay  away  from  divine  service,  or  who, 
either  alone  or  with  his  family,  finds  the  need  of  a  bit  of 
bread  or  a  little  grain  of  salt  from  the  Word  of  God,  is  most 
ready  to  take  up  a  book  of  sermons." 

He  who  runs  may  read  these  pages  and  not  find  anything 
very  remarkable  in  them.  As  the  first  year's  divinity  student 
said,  he  was  not  specially  taken  with  John  Henry  Newman's 
style!  Neither  paradox  nor  purple  patch  arrest  the  attention  ; 
even  an  English  curate  will  venture  on  a  broader  generalisa- 
tion than  finds  expression  in  these  pages ;  a  Scottish  assistant 
will  have  more  epigrams  in  his  discourse.  But  he  who  stops 
and  studies  these  pages  of  Dr  Zahn's — he  who  has  ears  to  hear 
— will  not  miss  the  delicately  balanced  wisdom,  the  carefully 
chastened  and  restrained  expression,  the  fine  fragrance  and 
aroma  that  come  with  years  of  studious  intimacy  with  the 
central  doctrines  of  our  Christian  faith. 

One  note  of  the  sermons  is  their  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  not  yet  come  into  the  full  kingdom  of  their  faith. 
Two  sentences  like  the  following,  taken  from  that  on 
"Christ's  Witnesses,"  really  form  the  apologia  for  such 
a  work  as  Dr  Ferries'  recent  Growth  of  Christian 
Faith,  "  Perhaps  many  a  young  theologian,  whilst  he 
stands  beneath  the  Cross,  acknowledges  that  the  Atone- 
ment which  took  place  there  is  still  an  unsolved  riddle 
to  him,  and  perhaps,  he  knows  nothing  more  about  it  from 
his  own  experience  than  the  heathen  centurion  who  said 
beneath  the  Cross:  'Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.' 
But  this,  if  spoken  in  truth,  may  become  an  edifying  Good 
Friday  sermon,  just  as  the  words — 

*No  sins  like  ours  hast  Thou  e'er  wrought, 
Of  evil  deeds  Thou  knowest  nought,' 

are  a  sacred  song."  And  all  through  these  discourses  the 
preacher  has  in  his  eye  and  on  his  heart  the  case  of  those 
whose  faith  is  as  yet  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  "If 
in  this  so-called  Christian  world  we  could  ask  all  if  they 
were  for  or  against  Christ,  and  then  could  count  votes,  two 
out  of  every  three  would  refrain  from  voting."  One  hopes 
2  N 
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that  there  is  more  faith  in  Israel  than  that,  but  one  also 
remembers  that  there  are  preachers  who  forget  all  save 
those  who  are  definitely  for  or  against. 

But 'the  chief  note  of  all  the  sermons  is  their  simple 
piety — their  earnest  pleading  for  Christ's  kingdom  and 
righteousness.  They  are  nothing  if  not  practical — with  a 
British  practicalness,  let  us  say  in  approbation.  Here  is 
the  most  advanced  scholarship,  the  most  fervent  faith  in 
the  essential  doctrines  of  our  religion,  the  most  earnest 
exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Good  Tidings.  Indeed  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  these  discourses  to  many 
will  be  the  supreme  ease  with  which  the  preacher  moves 
along  perilous  paths,  never  for  a  moment  stumbling  over 
those  antiquated  doctrines  that  bestrew  the  path  of  every 
orthodox  theologian.  There  is  a  conviction  in  the  tone  of 
these  pages  and  a  sureness  in  the  touch  that  make  the  book 
a  most  hopeful  and  inspiring  one. 

Glasgow.  A.  W.  Fergusson. 


THEODORE   OF   STUDIUM :  His   Life  and  Times, 

by  Alice  Gardner y  Lecturer  and  Associate  of  Nevmham 
College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  ''Julian  the  Philosopher^* 
''Studies  in  John  the  Scot"  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
London:  Edward  Arnold,  1905.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 
nett. 

Miss  Gardner  has  followed  up  her  recent  Studies  in  John 
the  Scot  with  an  account  of  one  who  was  in  a  sense  his 
spiritual  fosterfather,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  originated  by  Theodore  that  there  were  intro- 
duced to  Western  Europe  the  works  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  which  had  so  much  influence  on  John  the  Scot 
and  other  mediaeval  thinkers.  Most  readers  of  Byzantine 
history  may  remember  Theodore's  name  in  connection  with 
the  Iconoclast  controversy ;  but  so  far  it  has  been  left  to 
foreign  scholars  to  attempt  to  disentangle  him  and  his 
monastery  of  the  Studium  from  the  events  in  which  they 
played  so  prominent  a  part.    This  Miss  Gardner  has  essayed 
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to  do  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers  in  the  work  now 
under  review. 

The  times  in  which  Theodore  lived  were  hopelessly  out  of 
joint.  The  so-called  Isaurian  dynasty  had  to  encounter 
dangers  on  every  hand :  the  appearance  of  the  Prankish 
Empire,  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
formidable  attacks  of  the  Abassid  Caliphs.  Financial 
difficulties  aggravated  the  troubles  of  emperors  and  subjects 
alike.  The  rulers  of  the  period  mostly  ended  their  careers 
abruptly  by  deposition  or  murder.  Inextricably  mingled 
with  the  civil  disorders  was  the  ecclesiastical  strife  known  as 
the  Iconoclast  controversy,  the  evil  legacy  of  the  otherwise 
far-seeing  and  successful  Emperor  Leo  III. 

When  Theodore  was  born  in  759,  the  controversy  had 
already  been  raging  for  over  thirty  years,  and  he  died  some 
sixteen  years  before  its  final  settlement  in  842.  For  an 
inmate  of  a  cloister  his  life  was  eventful  in  the  extreme.  Of 
good  family  and  liberal  education,  he  had  already  embraced 
monasticism,  and  become  Abbot  of  Saccudion  before  his 
opposition  to  the  remarriage  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  VI. 
caused  his  first  banishment  Soon  after  his  return,  the 
presence  of  Saracen  bands  in  the  Asian  mainland  made 
him  remove  to  the  Studium,  an  ancient  foundation  within 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  which,  during  the  troubles,  had 
become  almost  untenanted.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  free  hand 
for  his  reforms  of  the  old  rule  of  St  Basil.  This  revival  of 
Eastern  monasticism  is  Theodore's  greatest  work.  He 
rescued  it  from  the  confusion  into  which  it  was  falling, 
and  gave  a  common  direction  to  the  somewhat  unregulated 
zeal  of  the  too  numerous  devotees  of  the  time.  Miss 
Gardner  summarises  the  characteristics  of  his  system  as  : — 

"The  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  of  officials,  each 
having  his  special  work,  for  which  he  was  responsible  to 
the  Abbot ;  the  minute  regulation  (or  rather  a  regulation 
which  was  made  more  minute  as  time  went  on)  of  all  the 
duties  and  practices  of  the  monks,  both  for  worship  and  for 
labour ;  and  the  constant  and  diligent  instruction  of  all 
members  of  the  community  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
monastic  life,  that  their  minds  might  be  quite  clear  as  to 
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Besides  drawing  largely  on  Theodore's  writings  in  the 
course  of  her  narrative,  Miss  Gardner  has  given  translations 
of  some  of  his  addresses  and  letters,  and  of  his  hymns,  in  a 
form  resembling  their  original  metre.  The  book  is  one 
which  should  command  the  attention  of  every  one  inter- 
ested  in  ihediaeval  history  or  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  any  of  its  departments.  Miss  Gardner  has  performed  a 
difficult  task  in  a  most  praiseworthy  fashion.  To  one 
acquainted  with  the  many  difficulties  of  the  subject,  some  of 
Miss  Gardner's  incidental  remarks  cannot  but  excite  sym- 
pathy. She  has,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  returning  from 
the  exploration  of  a  new  country,  with  no  inconsiderable 
results.  It  seems  almost  ungracious  to  point  out  one  or 
two  slips,  some  almost  unavoidable  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
Byzantine  nomenclature.  Theodote  (p.  56)  is  a  very  am- 
biguous form,  especially  when  it  occurs  beside  Theodore. 
Magnauria  (p.  257)  must  be  a  slip.  In  the  notes  on  pp. 
I73»  196,  210,  there  are  mistakes  in  the  Greek;  and  *Theo- 
phanes  Continuator '  is  neither  Latin  nor  English.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  alter  the  description  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Presanctified  (p.  274)  in  a  second  edition,  which,  we  trust, 
will  soon  be  required.  WiLLlAM  METCALFE. 

Aberdeen. 


MOHAMMED  AND  THE  RISE  OF  ISLAM,  by  D.  S. 

Margoliouth.    ^^ Heroes  of  the  Nations'*  Series.    J.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1905.     i2mo.    Pp.  xxvi.,  481.     5^. 

Since  Sir  William  Muir  published  the  classical  English 
Lt/e  of  Mahomet  (i 857-1 861)  much  research  has  been 
carried  on  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  origins  of  Islam. 
Sources  of  information  regarding  the  events  of  early  Moslem 
history  have  been  published  which  were  not  accessible  to 
the  scholars  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  traditions  have  also 
been  more  critically  examined  and  sifted.  The  ancient 
poetry  of  Arabia  has  been  edited  and  studied,  and,  aided  by 
the  descriptions  which  travellers  have  given  of  the  country 
and   its  present-day  inhabitants,  Orientalists  have  gained 
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more  insight  into  the  surroundings  amidst  which  Mohammed 
appeared.  We  therefore  welcome  the  publication  of  a  new 
biography  of  the  Prophet,  based  on  independent  study  of 
the  Arabic  sources.  Professor  Margoliouth's  name  is 
guarantee  that  the  book  is  written  with  competent  know- 
ledge. As  the  work  appears  in  a  popular  series  all  learned 
discussions  are  rigidly  excluded,  but  the  references  given  in 
the  footnotes  show  the  range  of  literature  laid  under  con- 
tribution. One  requires  to  know  the  character  of  that 
literature,  however,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  amount  of 
labour  and  investigation  involved.  The  author  of  this 
history  of  the  Rise  of  Islam  in  fact  displays  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Arabic  literature  which  is  not  only  wide,  but 
intimate  and  masterly.  There  is  the  ease  and  certainty  of 
personal  familiarity  in  the  use  of  Koran  and  traditions, 
while  full  account  has  been  taken  of  the  work  of  European 
scholars. 

The  events  of  Mohammed's  career  are  so  definitely 
fixed  by  the  tradition  that  all  accounts  of  it  must  follow 
much  the  same  course.  We  may  note,  however,  that  the 
traditions,  still  very  generally  accepted,  which  represent  the 
prophet's  ancestors  as  having  occupied  a  leading  position  in 
Mecca,  are  here  rejected.  His  grandfather  is  said  to  have 
been  chief  of  the  city,  but  Margoliouth  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  he  was  merely  keeper  of  the  well  Zemzem, 
and  that  the  offices  of  "Waterer  and  Entertainer,"  which 
later  writers  represent  to  us  as  posts  of  honour,  were  a 
trade,  and  one  that  was  not  honourable.  His  name,  Abd 
al  Muttalib,  implies  that  the  bearer  of  it  was  at  one  time 
actually  a  slave,  though  afterwards  manumitted  and  enrolled 
in  the  Hashim  clan. 

Margoliouth  further  places  the  first  beginnings  of  Islam 
in  a  somewhat  new  light  by  treating  it  as  a  secret  society. 
In  Abu  Bekr,  with  whom  he  became  friendly  shortly  before 
his  ''call,"  Mohammed  found  a  thorough-going  hero- 
worshipper,  who  was  capable  of  believing  that  a  fellow- 
citizen  received  communications  from  heaven,  and  to  whom 
the  fact  that  he  had  believed  part  was  an  overwhelming 
motive  for  believing  more.     Mohammed  himself,  then,  kept 
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for  some  time  in  the  background,  propounding  his  doctrines 
and  delivering  his  revelations  in  private,  while  Abu  Bekr,  in 
perfect  good  faith,  did  the  proselytising.  He  sounded  his 
fellow-citizens  cautiously,  and  introduced  to  the  prophet 
only  such  as  were  predisposed  to  grant  his  claims.  It  was 
only  when,  by  unavoidable  leakage,  this  secret  attempt  to 
undermine  respect  for  the  traditional  worship  became 
known,  that  Mohammed  publicly  professed  his  beliefe. 
Such  a  society  was  a  menace,  not  only  to  the  religion  of 
Mecca,  but  also  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which 
depended  largely  on  its  sanctuary.  The  Moslems,  when 
their  society  was  discovered,  were  subjected  to  ridicule, 
abuse,  and  maltreatment,  but  by  that  time  they  had  the 
strength  derived  from  the  mutual  encouragement  of 
numbers.  (It  is  suggested  that  the  name  "  Moslem  "  was 
originally  a  term  of  reproach  in  its  literal  sense  of 
'*  traitor,"  but  it  was  adopted  by  Mohammed,  and  a  religious 
sense  was  given  to  it) 

No  false  halo  of  sanctity  is  cast  around  the  early 
"companions."  Mai^oliouth  rather  takes  pleasure  in  ex- 
posing their  foibles,  and  the  somewhat  sordid  motives  which 
swayed  them  in  becoming  Moslems.  They  are  presented 
to  us  as  actual  men  and  real  Arabs,  but  the  estimate  of 
them  is  not  sympathetic  enough  to  be  quite  just.  Some 
spiritual  instinct  and  sincerity  of  conviction  probably 
went  along  with  self-interest  and  credulity  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  the  leading  "companions,"  but  this 
Margoliouth  seems  loathe  to  recognise.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  "  the  physical  and  psycholc^ical  conditions  which 
determine  the  propagation  of  idea-germs  "  are  mysterious. 

On  the  whole,  in  this  account  of  the  long  struggle  by 
which  the  new  faith  made  good  its  position,  the  pagan 
Arabs  show  to  more  advantage  than  the  Moslems.  The 
former  respected  the  conventions  of  the  day,  and  were 
carelessly  generous  and  even  chivalrous,  while  for  the 
Moslems  the  new  religion  had  loosed  all  the  obligations 
of  morality  and  kindred.  But  the  Moslems  were  united, 
and  had  a  purpose  in  their  struggling ;  unity  and  purpose 
were  lacking  to  the  pagans.     Margoliouth  brings  out  very 
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clearly  that  for  the  Meccans,  who  were  a  commercial  com- 
munity, the  desire  to  avoid  the  blood  feud  was  a  ruling 
motive,  and  prevented  them  taking  effective  steps  against 
Mohammed  until  it  was  too  late.  When  at  last  they  were 
goaded  to  arms  against  him,  they  failed  to  press  their 
advantages.  Arab  warfare  was  a  kind  of  sanguinary  sport, 
with  no  purpose  but  revenge  for  blood  shed.  But  the 
prophet  pursued  his  object  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  the  grim  but  conventional  game  of  tribal  feud. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  prophet's  career,  Margoliouth 
seeks  to  write — and  in  fair  measure  succeeds  in  writing — 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  impartial  observer.  We  are 
brought  into  close  relations  with  the  subject :  the  shuffling 
and  underhand  dealing,  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  the 
hero  are  set  before  us  in  an  unvarnished  narrative,  without 
blame  or  apology.  Mohammed  appears  as  a  man  who, 
while  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  scruples  of 
other  people,  never  allowed  scruples  either  of  conscience 
or  of  consistency  to  stand  in  his  own  way,  but  worked 
unweariedly  towards  his  object  with  consummate  skill  and 
Icnowledge  of  men.  The  position  he  ultimately  attained 
was  in  his  mind  from  the  first,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
clearly  apprehended.  "Belief  in  himself  was  the  dogma 
which  he  taught  himself  first  and  afterwards  taught  others. 
Of  strong  convictions  on  other  subjects  we  cannot  be  so  sure  ; 
in  any  case,  of  the  charge  of  fanaticism  brought  against  him 
by  several  writers,  he  can  easily  be  cleared."  Margoliouth 
does  not  profess  to  explain  fully  the  spiritual  process  which 
led  to  the  assumption  of  the  r61e  of  prophet.  "In  what 
form,"  he  says,  "  the  conviction  comes  to  a  man  of  the 
existence  of  a  need  which  he  can  or  should  supply  is  rarely 
recorded,  perhaps  not  often  remembered.  Of  the  evils  of 
the  tribal  system  and  the  blood-feud,  Mohammed  had  ample 
experience,  and  visits  to  countries  where  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  subject  to  the  law  of  God  may  well  have  convinced 
him  that  the  Arabs  were  backward,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  a  divine  code  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  of  progress. 
Such  a  code  was  associated  with  the  God  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Christians.  .  .  .  The  inference  that  there  was  room  for 
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a  messenger  of  Allah  lay  in  the  premises  which  the  pheno- 
mena provided :  Mohammed's  greatness  is  to  be  found  in 
the  two  facts  of  his  drawing  the  inference  and  of  his  ability 
to  render  that  knowledge  efTective."  The  materials  for  his 
revelations  he  drew  from  Christian  sermons  which  he  had 
heard,  and  scraps  of  biblical  knowledge  which  he  picked  up 
at  haphazard,  until  the  affairs  of  his  congregation  gave  him 
sufficient  subjects.  When  that  time  came,  Allah  showed 
himself  very  pliable,  and  accommodated  himself  wonderfully 
to  his  prophet's  schemes  and  desires,  even  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  consistency.  The  "  revelations,"  including  the 
physical  state  in  some  respects  resembling  an  epileptic  fit 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  received,  were  entirely 
subject  to  the  prophet's  will,  and  were  a  device  from  the 
beginning.  Such  is  the  impression  we  gather  from  Mar- 
goliouth's  narrative;  and  the  prophet's  craft  and  unscrupulous* 
ness,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  strong  common-sense,  his 
policy,  and  even  pliancy  in  the  fisice  of  adverse  circumstances, 
and  his  unabashed  persistence,  are  sufficiently  made  out  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  true 
inwardness  of  this  enigmatical  character  has  been  caught. 
The  recognition  that  there  was  need  of  a  prophet  amongst 
the  Arabs,  even  combined  with  soaring  ambition  which  thus 
found  an  outlet  for  itself,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for 
Mohammed's  '*  mission."  Probably  the  recog^nition  of  the 
need,  and  the  belief  in  himself  as  one  able  to  supply  it, 
depended  on  a  real  spiritual  impulse,  which  gave  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  deep  undertone  of  sincerity  to  Mohammed's 
life.  In  spite  of  the  palpable  fact  that  the  revelations  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  moment  and  to  the 
wishes,  and  even  the  passions,  of  the  prophet,  we  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  he  himself  believed  in 
their  supernatural  origin.  In  short,  we  feel  that  the  mental 
enlightenment  and  cunning  of  the  prophet  have  been  ex- 
aggerated at  the  expense  of  simpler  and  more  amiable 
traits. 

But,  in  any  case,  we  have  here  a  clear,  crisp  narrative^ 
enriched  with  much  interesting  detail,  which  gives  us  a  more 
lifelike  picture  of  the  rise  of  Islam  than  can  perhaps  be  got 
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anywhere  else  in  English.     The  volume  is  illustrated,  and 
the  three  maps  are  carefully  compiled  and  useful. 

Burntisland.  RICHARD  BELL. 


TRACTATUS  DE  SACRAMENTIS,  quem  in  usum 
auditorum  suorum  concinnavit  G.  van  Noort,  S.  Theol. 
in  Seminario  Warmundano  Professor.  Fasciculus  prior ^ 
comprehendens  doctrinam  de  Sacramentis  in  genere^  Bap- 
tismOy  Confirmatione,  ss.  Eucharistia.  A  mstelodami  :  apud 
C.  L.  van  Langenhuysen^  1905.    Pp.  412.     Price  $s,  6d. 

We  have  here  what  is  likely  to  become  a  standard  Roman 
work  on  the  sacraments,  and  is  the  composition  of  a  loyal 
Thomist,  who,  quite  clearly,  possesses  the  gifts  of  teach- 
ing in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  first  volume,  which 
is  of  course  more  interesting  to  Protestant  readers,  treats 
of  the  sacraments  in  general,  of  baptism,  of  confirmation,  and 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  As  is  so  frequently  the  case  in 
Roman  divinity,  each  chapter  is  divided  into  several  propo- 
sitions, which  are  proved  chiefly  by  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  as  the  two  great  storehouses  of  faith  and 
devotion,  the  supports  of  reason  being  also  adduced 
where  the  subject  is  judged  to  admit  of  it.  This  familiar 
method  is  handled  with  great  ease  and  flexibility. 

One  feels  in  reading  a  work  of  this  type  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  serves  no  good  purpose  to  criticise  this  or  that 
detail.  The  separate  propositions  which  compose  it  may  each, 
no  doubt,  be  viewed  as  the  abundant  fuel  of  controversy ; 
yet  one  insensibly  comes  to  regard  them,  not  merely  one 
by  one,  but  as  parts  of  a  system  of  belief,  a  certain  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Christian  religion.  A  link  in  the  argument, 
or  a  development  of  doctrinal  inference,  may  now  and  then 
confuse  or  amaze  us,  but  reflection  shows  that  it  is  homo- 
geneous with  the  whole,  and  stands  or  falls  with  it  Still, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  decide  that  Prof,  van  Noort  belongs 
to  the  more  reasonable  and  moderate  school  of  Roman  dc^- 
matists.  He  is  always  prepared  to  take  the  less  harsh,  or 
the  less  magical,  view  of  a  subject,  as  when  he  tries  to 
soften  the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  dc^ma  that  infants  who 
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die  before  baptism  are  bereft  eternally  of  the  blessings  of 
salvation  (a  cruel  doctrine,  falsely  ascribed  to  Calvin),  or 
does  his  best  to  contend  that  grace  conferred  ex  opere  operate 
is  yet  mediated  ethically.  Indeed  there  are  moments,  as 
when  he  is  discussing  the  important  topic  of  sacramental 
causality  (pp.  31-56),  and  giving  a  cautious  adhesion  to  the 
theory  of  causalitas  intenttonaltSt  first  put  forward  by  Billot, 
in  which  he  approaches  tolerably  near  to  positions  frequently 
held  by  good  Protestant  writers.  "  Sacraments,"  he  says, 
''  as  veritable  instruments,  produce  something  in  the  soul  of 
the  receiver,  but  what  they  immediately  produce  there  is  not 
grace,  but  a  title  giving  a  claim  to  grace."  Room  is  thus 
left  for  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  to  urge  his  title  ; 
and  we  are  reminded,  distantly  perhaps,  yet  really,  of  the 
late  Dr  Hort's  language  as  to  baptism  :  "  God  by  it  formally 
acknowledges  the  child  as  His  own,  gives  him  by  it  a  right 
and  title  to  enter  on  all  the  benefits  which  belong  to  His 
children." 

Again,  the  powers  of  the  author's  mind  come  out  freshly 
when  he  treats  of  questions  which  have  long  been  in  dispute, 
as  in  the  section  upon  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  or  on 
the  eucharistic  interpretation  of  St  John,  chap.  vi.  (the 
longest  exegetical  passage),  or  in  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  recital  of  our  Lord's  words  of  institution,  or  the 
ffff'/xXqffi;,  that  eflfects  transubstantiation.  He  has  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  Protestant  critical  writing  upon 
the  New  Testament,  and  has  not  scrupled  to  learn  from  it, 
as  he  shows  in  some  admirable  remarks  upon  St  John  as  a 
reporter  of  the  words  of  Christ. 

The  use  of  Scripture  is  characteristically  vague.  It  is 
employed  for  proof  readily  enough  when  it  offers ;  but  it  is 
cited  in  an  uncritical  way — New  Testament  expressions 
about  baptism,  for  example,  being  carried  over  simpliciUr 
to  the  baptism  of  infants,  notwithstanding  the  plain  reference 
of  the  original  to  adults.  The  data  of  Scripture,  indeed,  are 
everywhere  assumed  to  be  amenable  to  suasion ;  and  one 
rubs  one's  eyes  in  consternation  at  the  effort  to  trace  back  the 
institution  of  all  seven  sacraments  to  Christ  Himself,  or  to 
find  in  His  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  a  basis  for  the 
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view  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  the 
Church.  But  of  course  no  scruple  is  felt  about  being  con- 
tent with  tradition,  or,  when  it  also  fails,  with  the  positive 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  On  tradition,  as  we 
might  expect,  as  much  as  possible  is  rested ;  and  for  many 
readers  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  book  will  lie  in  its 
numerous  and  varied  citations  from  the  Fathers,  the  only 
defect  which  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  being  that  the 
passages  from  the  Greek  Fathers  are  given  solely  in  a  Latin 
rendering,  with  the  result  of  blurring  or  wholly  eliminating 
many  a  fine  shade  of  distinction.  (Professor  van  Noort's 
own  Latin  style,  let  it  be  said,  is  eminently  lucid  and  strong, 
as  well  as  creditably  free  from  the  worse  medieval  bar- 
barisms.) One  cannot  but  regret  also  that  the  Fathers, 
early  and  late,  are  placed,  so  to  speak,  all  upon  one  super- 
ficies, as  though  in  their  statements  as  to  any  given  dogma 
they  all  occupied  the  same  position,  all  meant,  and  virtually 
said,  what  the  Council  of  Trent  said  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  More  allowance  for  the  principle  of  development 
surely  might  have  been  made  by  a  fellow-churchman  of 
Newman  and  Loisy. 

In  all  that  part  of  his  work  where  van  Noort  is  allowing 
himself  to  think  freely,  one  is  conscious  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  of  considerable  depth  and  acuteness  of 
mind.  Doubtless  many  questions  are  proposed  which  he 
fails  to  anwer,  because  they  have  no  bearing  upon  Christian 
faith,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  asked ;  doubtless  also 
many  subtle  distinctions  emerge  which  have  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  them  in  the  world  of  reality  except  the 
difficulties  they  are  invented  to  solve.  And  at  not  a  few 
points  one  feels  how  terribly  handicapped  a  Roman 
theologian  is  in  being  compelled  to  find  reasons,  one  way 
or  another,  by  which  to  justify  the  current  practice  of  the 
Church  ;  for  to  however  wide  an  extent  theological  opinion 
may  vary  in  the  Church  of  Rome — and  that  variety  is  much 
greater  than  the  observer  sometimes  may  suppose — differ- 
ence of  view  prevails  only  in  regard  to  the  means  of  the 
ailment, — ^not  at  all  in  regard  to  its  end,  which  has  really 
been  long  since  pre-determined. 
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Professor  van  Noort  is  profoundly  learned  in  Roman 
theology,  but  in  commenting  upon  Protestant  views  he  is 
occasionally  guilty  of  serious  error.  Thus  he  repeats 
a  familiar  mistake  as  to  Zwingli's  doctrine,  saying  (p.  220) 
that  he  acknowledged  in  the  Eucharist  nothing  but  "  a  sign 
of  grace."  In  point  of  fact  his  expressions  in  a  confession 
drawn  up  three  months  before  his  death  prove  that  Zwingli 
held  much  more  than  this,  for  he  says  distinctly :  ^  We 
believe  that  Christ  is  truly  in  the  Supper ;  nay,  it  would  be 
no  Lord's  Supper  but  for  His  presence.  .  .  .  We  assert, 
therefore,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  partaken  of  carnally 
and  crassly,  as  the  Romanists  say,  but  we  believe  that 
Christ's  true  body  is  eaten  in  the  Supper  sacramentally  and 
spiritually  by  the  religious,  believing,  and  holy  soul,  as 
Chrysostom  thinks."  Hence  Calvin  was  able  to  recognise 
his  doctrine  as  essentially  in  accord  with  his  own.  Mr 
Anderson  Scott's  article  in  the  Expositor^  for  March  1901, 
should  have  decided  this  matter  once  for  all.  Again,  our 
author  commits  a  parallel  mistake  when  (p.  131)  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  affirm,  with  not  a  little  hardihood,  that  the 
Reformers  ascribe  to  Christian  baptism  no  virtue  except 
that  of  exciting  bonos  motus.  This  is,  notoriously,  the  reverse 
of  the  truth. 

Yet  these  are  minor  defects  in  a  work  of  solid  and  pro- 
bably abiding  value.  We  shall  await,  with  lively  interest, 
the  completion  of  a  task  so  worthily  begun. 

Edinburgh,  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  CHRISTIAN  FAITH,  by  George 
Ferries,  M.A.,  D.D,  Edinburgh:  71  e^*  T.  Clark.  Pp. 
368.     7s.  6d.  nett 

Here  we  have  an  important  original  contribution  to  theology 
by  the  translator  of  Kaftan's  Wahrheit  der  christlichen 
Religion.  Dr  Ferries  has  given  us  a  work  valuable  both  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  the  most  considerable  we  have  yet  had 
in  this  country,  by  a  person  in  general  sympathy  with  the 
Ritschlian  standpoint  Not  that  he  is  a  mere  echo.  He 
is  as  independent  as  was  Principal  Caird  in  his  presentation 
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of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  of  Religion.  His  lucidity  of 
statement,  his  moderation,  and  his  reasonableness  are  likely 
to  secure  for  him  a  sympathetic  hearing,  where  his  Rit- 
schlianism  would  pass  unsuspected.  We  can  fancy  not  a  few 
of  his  readers,  when  told  that  The  Growth  of  Christian  Faith 
is  a  Ritschlian  book,  saying  to  themselves :  "  Then  I  have 
been  a  Ritschlian  all  my  days,  without  knowing  it." 

Dr  Ferries  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  no  less 
than  in  his  treatment  of  it. 

His  purpose  in  writing  is  to  trace  the  process  whereby  a 
person  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit,  and  in  sympathy 
with  religion,  though  without  definite  religious  convictions, 
may  attain  to  an  assured  Christian  faith,  without  any 
violence  being  done  to  reason.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  the  attempt 
has  never  before  been  made,  at  least  impersonally,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  modem  scientific  theolc^y. 

Perhaps  the  chief  significance  of  Dr  Ferries'  work  is 
apologetic,  though  it  touches  also  on  questions  of  dogmatics, 
and,  very  generally,  of  religious  psycholc^y.  As  apologetics 
is  the  scientific  vindication  of  Christianity,  to  describe  the 
process  whereby^  Christianity  is  actually  engendered  in  the 
human  soul,  and  to  show  its  rationality,  should  be  a  very 
fruitful  and  suggestive  apologetic  method.  It  is  no  part  of 
Dr  Ferries*  plan  to  work  out  the  apologetic  side  of  his  subject 
in  detail,  but  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  both  for  what 
he  has  given  us,  and  for  the  apologetical  possibilities  of  his 
theological  method. 

There  is,  he  tells  us,  a  widespread  interest  both  in  religion 
generally  and  in  Christianity.  This  interest  exists  in  spite, 
and  alongside  of,  a  certain  indefiniteness  of  religious  con- 
viction, particularly  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  May  there  not  be  definite  connecting  links  between 
these  vague,  unformed  religious  yearnings  and  gropings,  and 
a  fully  developed  Christian  faith  ?  If  there  are,  then  one 
could  pass  by  a  regular  progress  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  Christianity  might  become  a  living  and  vital  faith  for 
those  who  are  influenced  by  the  modern  spirit.  "  Righteous- 
ness is   an  indispensable  element  of  true  piety,"  and  the 
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general  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  is  a  preparation  for  religion. 
The  fact  that  science  is  now  more  conscious  of  its  own 
limitations,  and  can  no  longer  be  seriously  regarded  as  havii^ 
provided  a  substitute  for  religion,  has  also  brightened  the 
religious  outlook. 

The  beginnings  of  religion  in  the  individual  soul  do  not 
invariably,  or  indeed  normally,  involve  such  a  moral  and 
spiritual  cataclysm  as  took  place  in  the  case  of  St  Paul, 
Luther,  and  Bunyan,  though  religion  does  imply  a  decided 
breach  with  one's  past ;  but  so  does  moral  advancement 
As  in  the  external  world,  so  in  the  spiritual,  the  best  results 
are  to  be  expected  from  a  steady,  continuous  growth.  That 
Christian  faith  is  normally  a  growth  is  denied  by  certain 
schools  of  Christians — those  who  build  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  those  who  rest  on  the  letter  of  the  Bible, 
who  are  generously  estimated,  though  their  theological 
standpoint  is  acutely  criticised.  Anyhow,  their  attitude  does 
not  further  concern  us,  not  being  a  normal  one  for  an  intelli- 
gent religious  inquirer  of  our  day,  although  its  historical 
importance,  and  the  fact  that  it  still  exists  in  certain  quarters 
as  a  living  power  and  influence,  must  not  be  foi^otten  by  the 
Christian  preacher.  The  various  types  of  Christianity  correct 
and  supplement  each  other,  and  there  is  a  unity  of  faith 
underlying  them.  There  is  an  interesting  note  appended 
here,  on  the  place  and  function  of  Dogmatics,  which  Dr 
Ferries  understands  in  the  sense  of  Schleiermacher  and  his 
successors,  as  against  his  own  former  teacher,  Professor  Flint 

But  whenever  an  appeal  is  made  to  reason,  one  must 
come  to  terms  with  philosophy.  The  Hegelian  philosophy 
made  a  reply  to  Materialism  and  Agnosticism  still  effective 
as  against  these  forms  of  anti-Christian  thought,  for  those 
trained  in  psychology.  But  a  faith  as  yet  non-existent 
cannot  be  raised  to  the  form  of  pure  thought,  and  a  philo- 
sophy of  religion  which  would  be  of  practical  use  in  our  time 
must  proceed  along  other  lines.  Naturalism  is  refuted  by, 
and  religious  faith  becomes  reasonable  in  the  light  of,  the 
higher  factors  of  human  life  and  experience,  such  as  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  duty  ;  the  sense  of  freedom ;  the 
craving  for  unity  and  infinity  and  the  like. 
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Trust  in  goodness  passing  into  trust  in  God  as  good  by 
an  imperceptible  transition  may  be  regarded  as  the  genesis 
of  spiritual  life.  We  are  often  helped  to  make  this  transition 
by  contact  with  religious  persons.  The  transition  itself  is 
in  a  sense  a  venture  of  faith,  but  yet  it  is  in  line  with  all  the 
higher  elements  of  our  being,  and  ''  no  sacrifice  of  intellect 
is  involved." 

Dr  Ferries  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  faith  thus 
brought  into  being  becomes  distinctively  Christian  ;  how  our 
ideas  of  God  and  righteousness  are  at  once  deepened  and 
enlarged  by  our  growing  experience  ;  and  how  our  conceptions 
of  Christ's  Person  and  Work,  at  first  confused  and  valueless, 
become  more  real  and  clear  to  us,  as  we  learn  to  understand 
better,  and  appreciate  more  fully,  the  Christian  type  of 
character,  through  contact  with  the  best  Christians  known  to 
us,  and  especially  with  the  historical  Christ  Himself, 
"  visualised  through  His  recorded  sayings  and  through  His 
work,  which  continues  in  Christendom  till  now." 

Dr  Ferries  is  thoroughly  Ritschlian  in  his  protest  against 
"  unhealthy  mysticism  "  and  "  weak  sentiment,"  "  as  if  there 
were  sensuous,  or  quasi-sensuous  visions  of  His  presence,  or 
if  actual  conversations  of  a  kind  were  carried  on  with  Him." 
We  need,  however,  to  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  His 
spirit  and  character,  especially  of  His  attractive  power  and 
commanding  strength,  in  which  connection  an  article  by 
Scholz  in  the  Zeitschriftfur  Theologie  und  Kirche^  for  1893 
is  summarised  with  approval. 

The  miraculous  element  in  the  New  Testament  record  is 
next  discussed.  Belief  in  the  miracles,  if  it  is  to  be  of  value, 
presupposes  faith  in  the  absolute  goodness  of  Christ  and  in 
His  unique  knowledge  of  God  ;  nor  are  material  things  more 
sure  or  real  than  spiritual,  so  that  in  apprehending  Christ  in 
His  inner  perfection  we  are  both  embracing  the  most  sub- 
stantial truth  r^arding  Him  and  finding  a  basis  for  a  real 
belief  in  His  miracles.  "  We  ought  not  to  deny  miracles  .  .  . 
nor  ought  we  to  dogmatise  about  them.  But  we  should 
gladly  recognise  that  we  for  our  part  have  to  depend  pri- 
marily on  what  Christ  Himself  desired  all  His  followers  to 
depend  on — not  signs,  but  righteousness,  mercy,  and  truth, 
2  o 
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the  most  real  witness  of  all,  bringing  God  to  us  and  taking 
us  to  God,  keeping  us  near  Him  and  in  the  peace  of  forgive- 
ness, and  showing  a  light  and  glory  of  goodness  in  Christ 
that  illuminates  all  the  world  without  and  within,  and  is  a 
standard  and  goal  that  suffices  all  our  days  for  our  evety 
need."  The  authority  of  Scripture  is  next  discussed  in  the 
same  spirit  of  combined  reverence  and  scientific  freedom, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "the  Revelation  we 
possess  cannot  be  superseded  even  in  idea,  and  that  the 
Bible  is  a  trustworthy  and  sufficient  record  of  it,"  though 
inerrancy  is  neither  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  required  for 
faith. 

Dr  Ferries  then  proceeds  to  show  how  faith  advances  to 
the  assured  conviction  of  Christ's  Divinity,  through  apprecia- 
tion of  His  unique  personality,  and  His  sig^nificance  for  our 
own  spiritual  life.  "Thus  the  Christian  comes  in  a  real 
and  it  might  almost  be  said  in  a  natural  way,  in  religious 
and  moral  practice,  to  regard  Christ  as  clothed  with  attri- 
butes of  Divinity.  Such  practice  fitly  precedes  the  applica- 
tion of  titles  to  Him,  and  is,  according  to  His  own  declara- 
tion, immeasurably  better  than  to  be  satisfied  with  calling 
Him  "  Lord,  Lord."  The  titles  will  follow  for  the  purposes  of 
clear  thought  and  expression,  and  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
faith."  We  ought,  however,  "  to  refrain  from  speculating  or 
dogmatising  about  the  eternal  life  of  the  Godhead,"  while 
thus  "  prepared  to  admit  in  a  real  way  Christ's  claim  to  be 
eternally  One  with  the  Father."  Such  reserve,  in  view  of 
the  little  that  has  been  revealed,  is  both  wise  and  reverent, 
and  an  aid  to  faith.  Grod  "  truly  manifests  Himself  to  us  in 
perfect  goodness  and  self-sacrificing  mercy,  and  yet  remains 
in  His  eternal  essence  incomprehensible." 

Similarly,  we  are  led  up  to  believe  in  Christ's  resurrection. 
Attention  is  rightly  directed  to  the  dilBTerence  between  our 
position  with  reference  to  the  Resurrection  and  that  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  permanent  significance  of  the  Resurrection 
for  Christian  faith  and  life  is  suggestively  and  wisely  handled. 

About  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  what  Ritschl 
himself  r^arded  as  "the  real  centre  of  the  theolc^cal 
system  " — the  doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation. 
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This  section  is  partly  critical  and  partly  constructive.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  in  chapter  xiii.  that  God's  forgiveness 
must  be  "  interpreted  through  what  we  know  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  man  by  his  fellow-man/'  I  should  have  liked  to 
deal  in  greater  detail  with  this  section,  but  think  it  better 
to  outline  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book.  In 
the  critical  or  historical  sections,  xiv.  and  xv.,  Anselm  and 
Abelard  are  discussed,  and  St  Paul's  teaching  as  reflecting 
his  own  religious  experience,  and  in  its  abiding  significance 
for  Christian  life  and  thought.  But  that  St  Paul's  teaching 
is  the  culminating  rather  than  the  starting-point  of  faith  is 
shown  partly  by  his  own  practice,  but  more  especially  by 
our  Lord'^  insistence  on  the  simpler  elements  of  moral 
obedience  and  filial  trust  Part  V.,  Development  of  Results, 
shows  how  faith  thus  built  up  is  real  and  vital,  transforming 
the  life  and  informing  the  intellect,  and  how  it  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  our  age ;  while  the  closing  chapter  deals 
with  partial  developments  of  religion,  e,g.^  among  the  young, 
the  Jews,  and  the  heathen.  There  is  a  useful  index,  and  a 
full  and  exhaustive  table  of  contents,  which  I  have  found 
very  serviceable,  though  I  have  not  always  been  able  to 
understand  it  fully  till  I  had  read  the  pertinent  section  of 
the  book  itself,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  model  of 
lucid  expression  and  arrangement. 

I  wish  again  to  thank  Dr  Ferries  for  his  book,  and  to 
express  my  opinion  of  its  historical  significance  as  the  first 
independent  presentation  by  an  English  theologian  of  a 
Ritschlian  standpoint  Ritschlianism  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  having  secured  an  interpreter  so  wise  and  moderate,  and 
so  free  from  technicalities.  Apart  alt(^ether  from  the 
interests  of  any  school,  English  theology  is  the  richer  for 
The  Growth  of  Christian  Faith.  The  work,  like  the 
school  out  of  which  it  has  proceeded,  is  well  calculated  to 
serve  both  the  practical  needs  of  the  Church  in  our  time 
and  the  interests  of  theolc^cal  science. 

Leith.  John  Dickie. 
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RATIONAL  LIVING :  Some  Practical  Inferences  firom 
Modern  Psychology,  by  Henry  Churchill  King,  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College,  New  York :  The  MacmiUan  Co. 
Pp.  xvii.,  271.     Sj.  nett 

Two  questions  of  absorbing  interest  are  raised  by  the  mar- 
vellous progress  of  contemporary  empirical  psychology. 
The  one  is  its  relation  to  metaphysics,  and  the  other  its 
relation  to  ethics.  The  first  is  perhaps  more  for  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  second  for  the  practical  man.  That  is  to 
say,  it  would  be  as  highly  desirable  for  the  philosopher  on 
the  one  hand  to  view  the  results  of  psychology  in  their 
bearing  on  ultimate  questions,  as  it  would  be  for  the  prac- 
tical man  to  ask  how  the  knowledge  of  his  mind  ought  to 
affect  his  ideals  of  life.  Professor  King's  book  is  most  in- 
teresting from  both  points  of  view,  especially  from  the  latter. 
It  is  another  of  those  wise  and  sane  efforts  that  seem  native 
to  America,  to  commandeer  knowledge  for  the  service  of  life. 
It  aims  at  giving  "  in  the  field  of  practical  living  something 
of  that  sense  of  unity  and  sureness  that  the  investigator  in 
natural  science  has,  and  that  can  only  come  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  involved."  The  method  adopted  is  a 
simple  one.  Four  great  broad  inferences  covering  a  laige 
part  of  the  field  of  the  results  of  modem  inquiry  are  treated 
separately,  and  maxims  of  life  erected  on  the  basis  of  each 
in  turn.  From  Prof.  James's  point  of  view  our  psycho- 
logy must  begin  not  with  simple  sensations,  but  with  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  stream  of  conscious  experience.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  infinitely  complex  relations. 
We  are  beaten  upon  by  innumerable  waves,  some  of  which 
are  in  union  and  some  in  opposition.  This  infinite  array 
of  complex  relations  that  beats  on  us  is  Mr  King's  first  in- 
ference. The  first  result  garnered  by  the  psychologist  is  the 
perplexing  manifoldness  of  his  experience. 

Next  he  gathers  up  a  sheaf  of  results  in  modem  work 
into  the  inference  of  the  "  Unity  of  Man."  The  wealth  of 
experience  is  all  one,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  relation  to  a 
metaphysical  subject,  but  even  as  it  is  found  empirically. 
The  principles  of  Thought,  Feeling,  and  Will  are  all  closely 
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united ;  there  is  a  Unity  in  their  action,  and  more — ^the  Body 
and  the  Mind  are  seen  every  day  to  be  more  and  more 
mutually  interdependent  And  man,  being  one  himself, 
perforce  constructs  his  experience  into  a  Universe.  He 
expects  unity  and  finds  it  As  Lotze  says,  the  main  char- 
acteristic of  the  mind  is  to  "  see  the  whole." 

At  what  point  in  us  may  we  say  this  unity  is  centred  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  our  third  inference.  Everything 
tends  to-day  to  the  importance  of  voluntary  action.  Psy- 
chology centres  round  the  Will.  This  is  "  the  voluntaristic 
trend."  In  action  it  is  that  we  find  our  being.  Our  world, 
our  history,  our  minds,  our  bodies,  our  ideals  all  point  to 
man  as  a  doer,  and  some  are  bold  enough  to  think  that 
impulse  to  act  came  before  any  thought  at  all.  This,  then, 
is  the  third  garnering,  and  the  fourth  is  the  natural  corollary 
of  the  others — "the  concreteness  of  the  real" — that,  afler 
all,  the  reality  for  us  is  something  definitely  experienced  at  * 
a  definite  moment,  infinitely  richer  for  us  than  any  memory, 
thought,  or  abstract  description.  "Reality,"  says  Wundt, 
"  is  always  fuller  and  richer  than  theory." 

Under  the  head  of  his  first  inference,  Mr  King  marshals 
all  the  paradoxes  and  antitheses  of  life,  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
Mr  Lecky's  Map  of  Life,  draws  the  moral  of  "  compromise." 
There  is  a  balance  between  the  "  docility  and  initiative  "  of 
Prof  Royce,  between  self-development  and  self-surrender,  as 
there  is  between  the  practical  and  the  ideal.  Above  all,  things 
being  so  interrelated  as  they  are,  the  dividing-line  between 
sacred  and  secular  tends  to  vanish,  and  the  glory  of  religion 
"  is  not  to  be  set  apart  from  life,  but  to  permeate  it  power- 
fully." It  is  most  refreshing  to  hear  the  psychologist  claim- 
ing a  sphere  co-extensive  with  human  life  for  God  and  His 
Spirit  Again,  the  all  being  a  closely  reticulated  nervous 
network  encompassing  us,  we  are  to  try  to  induce  all  our 
nerves,  as  it  were,  to  respond  to  it  at  all  points ;  in  other 
words,  we  must  in  actual  life  have  as  wide  a  range  of  in- 
terests as  possible. 

In  considering  the  unity  of  Mind  and  Body,  the  material 
available  is  nowadays  peculiarly  rich.  And  Mr  King  re- 
cognises to  the  full  that  much  ill-health  of  spirit  has  its 
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roots  in  the  n^lected  or  infirm  body.  He  frankly  rebuts 
the  charge  of  materialism  that  rises  so  naturally  in  answer 
to  this  statement  Connection  and  correlation  are  not  causa- 
tion and  effect  Science  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  has  its  own  armoury  against  materialism.  And, 
this  position  being  held,  our  ideas  on  some  most  important 
topics  begin  at  once  to  fall  into  their  place.  The  limits  and 
value  of  asceticism,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means 
to  the  best  and  the  completest  life,  and  as  an  antidote  to  the 
gospel  of  '*  comfort  at  any  price,"  grows  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  value  of  the  emotions  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
becomes  easy  to  estimate.  The  paramount  importance  of 
"well-oxygenated  blood,"  a  reserve  of  nervous  force,  a  re- 
straint of  the  tendency  to  override  the  willing  horse  in  our 
mental  team,  the  responsibility  that  is  laid  on  us  to  correct 
the  wrong  bias  of  our  character,  whether  it  be  on  the  emo- 
tional, intellectual,  or  impulsive  side — maxims  on  such  things 
as  these  follow  surely  enough  from  the  second  inference. 
And  indeed  the  chapters  on  "  Suggestions  from  the  Unity  of 
the  Mind"  are  perhaps  the  most  stimulating  in  the  book, 
and  we  may  well  learn  the  lessons  of  the  student,  concen- 
tration, intellectual  honesty,  and  moral  discernment,  at  the 
feet  of  Mr  King. 

The  third  and  fourth  inferences  are  buttressed  with  a 
support  of  metaphysics,  for  which  the  space  available  hardly 
allows  free  room.  Yet  it  is  helpful  to  have  the  assurance 
that  psychology  is  willing  to  work  upwards  to  the  position 
of  Kant,  as  the  chosen  hypothesis  for  the  goal  of  its  purely 
empirical  work.  The  central  character  of  the  Will — ^that  we 
find  our  true  selves  in  action,  the  deed  and  not  the  intention 
making  the  character,  this  is  the  best  fruit  of  modem  psy- 
chol(^[y ;  and  the  doctrine  may  be  traced  through  Wundt  to 
Kant  Again,  the  practical  bearing  of  it  on  life  does  not 
require  elaboration.  We  must  will  to  be.  We  must  will 
ourselves  into  an  "  objective  "  life.  Along  this  line  must  be 
our  progress.  And  if  our  true  reality  is  the  concrete  ex- 
perience in  which  we  are  placed,  our  reality  of  possible 
attainment  as  well  as  of  actual  consciousness,  the  last  infer- 
ence throws  an  enormous  significance  into  our  position.     It 
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is  ultimately  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  for,  as  Mr 
King  naTvely  says,  "no  philosopher  has  ever  doubted  the 
existence  of  other  persons."  The  world  for  us  is  the  world 
of  men  and  women,  with  which  we  are  in  touch,  and  the 
God  behind  it  This  world  affords  then  in  its  round  of 
practice — glory,  drudgery,  attainment,  difficulty,  or  what  not 
— the  discipline  we  need,  a  personal  and  social  discipline, 
and  what  we  may  become  is  worked  out  in  this  scheme  of 
personal  relations,  as  surely  as  what  we  are  is  daily  shown 
in  the  same  scheme.  And  this  is  the  spur,  to  self-surrender 
and  social  service,  as  well  as  to  reverence  for  all  living  beings. 

The  author  of  this  earnest  practical  book  is  well  known 
for  his  Reconstruction  in  Theology  and  a  liberal  Christian 
spirit  is  evident  throughout.  The  teaching  of  Christ  is  more 
than  once  shown  to  be  the  crown  of  that  to  which  nature  in 
us  tends,  and  in  the  moral  life  of  that  self-surrender,  which 
is  the  truest  self-assertion,  it  is  Christ  who  is  alike  the  wise 
Teacher,  and  "  the  Great  Companion."  The  empirical  results 
of  a  religious  Faith  on  life  and  character  are  feelingly  dwelt 
upon.  It  assures  us  of  God's  love,  and  inspires  our  work. 
If  love  is  the  great  thing,  the  love  of  God  for  men,  each  man 
knows  his  own  value  in  that  love  as  well  as  that  of  other 
men.  If  work  is  the  great  thing,  "  the  unselfish  objectivity 
of  love  is  the  highest  mood  of  work."  "  It  is  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  that,  through  the  love  of  God,  he  is  in  the  divine 
association,  and  set  apart  unto  his  work — sent  as  Christ  was 
sent"  William  John  Ferrar. 

Betknal  Green. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER  IN  RELIGION,  and 
other  Addresses,  by  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett,  MA,^ 
of  the  Society  of  St  fokn  the  Evangelist  Longmans^ 
Green  &  Co.^  1905.    Pp.  xii.,  286.    4J.  td,  nett. 

The  frontier  line  between  science  and  religion  has  for  some 
time  past  attracted  Mr  Waggett's  attention  and  study.  Few 
men,  if  any,  are  better  equipped  for  a  successful  treatment  of 
the  complicated  questions  arising  in  that  r^ion.  He  has 
indeed  been  happy  enough  to  show  the  two  contending 
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parties  that  their  interests  do  not  clash,  and  that  harmony 
and  mutual  help  should  mark  all  their  relations  to  one 
another. 

His  present  volume,  however,  starts  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  still  misunderstanding  and  estrangement  on  both 
sides.  For  the  reduction  of  this  unhappy  condition  there 
is  needed  more  reverence  in  science  and  a  more  scientific 
spirit  in  religion.  By  the  latter  he  does  not  mean  the 
respect  all  men  should  have  for  the  knowledge  of  others, 
nor  the  effort  to  find  a  detailed  reconciliation  between  the 
statements  of  religion  and  the  statements  of  science,  nor  yet 
the  attempt  to  make  a  department  of  scientific  facts  which 
shall  be  by  themselves  the  foundation  of  religious  faith. 
"  What  we  need  is  not  to  make  of  our  religion  a  department 
of  natural  history,  but  to  follow  in  it  that  which  is  good  in 
the  spirit  of  science ;  to  have  what  science  has  at  its  best, 
a  wide  outlook  upon  all  the  facts ;  to  have  what  science  has, 
a  generous  willingfness  to  adventure  into  regions  yet  unknown; 
to  have  what  science  has,  a  contented  spirit  under  the  scorn 
which  comes  both  upon  science  and  upon  religion  from  the 
region  of  merely  critical  thought ;  to  cultivate,  that  is  to  say, 
what  is  fine  in  science — the  positive  temper."  This  spirit, 
the  scientific  spirit  in  religion,  he  further  describes  in  glowing 
and  eloquent  terms. 

Proceeding  to  define  the  various  problems  which  arise 
when  the  mind  endeavours  to  unify  its  knowledge  of  religion 
and  science,  Mr  Waggett  first  of  all  brushes  aside  the  merely 
seeming  collisions  between  these  two  departments.  Here  he 
indulges  in  good-humoured  and  effective  banter.  "  We  say 
the  world  was  made  by  God.  You  say  the  world  was  made 
by  evolution.  Is  there  any  discrepancy  in  those  two  state- 
ments ?  Do  you  distinguish  two  rooms  and  say,  *  This 
room  was  swept  with  a  purpose,  and  that  room  was  swept 
with  a  broom?'"  The  author  also,  with  less  apparent 
reason,  deliberately  sets  aside  materialism ;  but,  of  course, 
in  a  brief  series  of  Lectures  a  selection  of  subjects  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  Mr  Waggett,  being  strong  in  his  knowledge  of 
evolutionary  theories  and  his  perception  of  their  bearing 
upon  religion,  very  wisely  gives  his  readers  the  benefit  of 
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his  own  favourite  study.  He  finds  it  easy  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  real  collision  between  evolution  and  theism. 
But  in  citing  Huxley's  verdict  to  the  same  effect,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  not  only  illustrated  that  clear 
thinker's  change  of  mind,  but  more  fully  exhibited  the 
reasons  for  it. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Agnosticism  and  Determinism," 
which  somewhat  abruptly  obtrudes  itself,  Mr  Waggett  first 
of  all  adduces  the  usual  argument  for  freedom,  that  it  is 
a  fact  of  experience.  He  then  introduces  an  interesting 
illustration  from  the  agriculture  of  the  savage  and  that  of 
the  scientific  farmer  to  show  that  in  our  experience  of 
freewill  there  is  a  certain  growth,  and  that  it  is  not  where 
law  is  most  obscure  that  freewill  is  most  operative.  "  There 
are  some  things  of  which  we  know  the  law,  and  therein  we 
are  free.  There  are  some  things  about  which  we  do  not 
know  the  law — ^such  as  the  weather — and  about  these  we 
are  slaves."  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  although  requiring 
a  more  accurate  statement.  But  its  bearing  on  freewill  is 
scarcely  so  important  as  Mr  Waggett  seems  to  suppose. 

The  value  of  the  chapter  on  "  The  Bible  and  Evolution  " 
is  lessened  by  the  effort  to  make  Grenesis  say  what  its  author 
never  intended.  To  take  but  one  example,  we  are  told  that 
"  the  Bible  teaches  that  .  .  .  God  caused  the  world  to  pass 
through  manifold  changes^  which  are  described  after  the 
figure  or  symbol  of  six  successive  periods  of  time  called 
*  days.' "  This  old  device  of  all^orising  is  quite  unworthy 
of  Mr  Waggett 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  more  interesting  than  con- 
vincing. It  gives  the  impression  of  being  too  hurriedly  put 
together.  The  author  is  a  keen,  fine,  and  candid  thinker, 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  never  following  quite  the 
trodden  path,  and  always  leading  on  with  humour  and  a 
sprightly  earnestness.  He  gets  at  his  subject  by  somewhat 
roundabout  ways,  sometimes — as  in  the  chapter  on  '*  Experi- 
ence and  Dogma  " — ^he  never  gets  there  at  all ;  but  always 
as  he  passes  along  he  throws  out  suggestive  observations  and 
very  wholesome  counsels. 

Edinburgh.  MARCUS  DODS. 
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LIFE  AND    MATTER,  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.    LotuUm: 
Williams  &  Norgate.      Pp.  viii.,  20a     2s.  6d.  nett. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
himself  the  scientific  and  philosophical  critic  of  Professor 
Haeckel,  whose  Riddle  of  the  Universe  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  lectures  and  articles 
all  bearing  on  one  or  other  of  the  phases  of  the  controversy 
that  has  arisen  out  of  the  *'  Riddle"  They  are  severely 
controversial,  but,  as  Sir  Oliver  says  (in  his  brief  Preface), 
his  volume,  "  while  specially  intended  to  act  as  an  antidote 
to  the  speculative  and  destructive  portions  of  Prof.  Haeckd's 
work,  is  in  other  respects  less  a  hostile  attack  than  a  supple- 
ment, an  extension  of  the  more  scientific  portions  of  that 
work  into  higher  and  more  fertile  r^ions  of  inquiry."  Our 
feeling  is  that  Sir  Oliver,  in  his  double  rdle,  shows  himself 
more  anxious  to  supply  the  antidote  than  to  present  the 
supplement  To  supply  the  antidote  is  quite  a  legitimate 
and  necessary  task,  especially  in  view  of  the  anti-ieligious 
statements  of  Haeckel,  as  well  as  his  uncalled  for  attacks  on 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  Church,  as  we,  in  this 
country  at  least,  understand  them. 

But  it  is  possible  to  overdo  even  an  antidote,  and  in 
doing  so  to  rouse  some  measure  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Riddle  itself.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
foiget  that  Sir  Oliver  is  himself  fundamentally  a  Monist 
Naturally  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  any  definite  form 
of  statement  of  his  monistic  faith,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
to  one  essential  feature  of  Haeckel's  speculative  treatment 
Sir  Oliver  has  no  antidote,  and  no  consistent  right  to  require 
one.  To  attempt  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  statements  of  so  fundamental  a 
subject  as  that  round  which  this  controversy  turns  is  futile. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Haeckel  is  by  its  very  nature 
both  speculative  and  scientific  It  springs  directly  out  of 
scientific  generalisations,  and  it  rises  directly  and  imme- 
diately into  the  atmosphere  and  conceptions  of  philosophy. 

Sir  Oliver's  main  objection  to  Haeckel  resolves  itself  into 
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sasdng  (p.  58)  that  the  latter  ''has  attempted  too  much  pre- 
cision of  materialistic  detail,  and  subjected  his  treatment  to 
too  narrow  and  limited  a  view  of  the  totality  of  experience." 
This  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  justifiable  form  of  criti* 
cism.  Over-eager  assurance  is  a  weakness  and  danger  of 
all  specialists. 

To  point  it  out,  however,  and  to  allege  that  the  scheme  is 
"  rudimentary,"  does  not  relieve  Sir  Oliver  of  the  duty  of 
weighing  seriously  Haeckel's  fundamental  contention,  which, 
in  its  broadest  possible  form,  is  simply  the  monistic  philo- 
sophy. If  the  idea  of  "  a  permanent  antinomy — a  universe 
compounded  of  two  or  more  irreconcilable  and  entirely  dis- 
parate and  disconnected  agencies,  is  untenable  and  ultimately 
unthinkable"  (p.  10),  reasonable  minds  will  face  the  issue 
now.  The  whole  question  between  Sir  Oliver  and  Professor 
Haeckel's  school  is  as  to  the  particular  form  or  aspect  under 
which  this  monistic  philosophy  is  to  be  expressed. 

After  referring  to  Newton,  Sir  Oliver  says  (p.  112):  "  In 
some  such  sense  as  that,  matter  and  mind  may  be,  for  all 
we  know,  eternally  and  necessarily  connected ;  they  can  be 
different  aspects  of  some  fundamental  unity ;  and  a  lofly 
kind  of  Monism  can  be  true  just  as  a  lofty  kind  of  Pan- 
theism can  be  true." 

The  thoughtful  among  his  readers  are  more  anxious  to 
know  the  implications  of  this  lofty  Monism  than  to  hear 
diatribes  against  the  ''  miserable  degraded  Monism  "  which 
Sir  Oliver  and  every  discerning  man  will  condemn.  In  Sir 
Oliver's  address  on  ''Mind  and  Matter"  to  the  Midland 
Institute  in   1904,  he  used  these  words: — 

"  If  there  is  to  be  unification  it  must  come  not  by  em- 
phasising one  of  these  products  of  experience  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  but  by  recc^nising  the  reality  of  all  of  them, 
and  slowly  taking  steps  to  discover  or  to  formulate  some 
still  more  fundamental,  unsensual,  and  perhaps  ungraspable 
reality  which  shall  include  them  all  That  is  no  doubt  the 
attempt  that  has  been  made  by  the  school  of  Hegel  and  by 
many  other  philosophers." 

We  don't  think  a  fairer  general  description  need  be  asked 
of  Haeckel's  Monism  than  that,  and  what  is  wanted  from  the 
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leaders  of  thought  to-day  is  not  minor  critidsms  of  this 
or  that  expression  of  monistic  thought,  but  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  dovetail  this  inevitable  and  commanding  con- 
ception of  Monism  into  our  hitherto  current  scheme  of 
thought. 

No  doubt  Sir  Oliver  only  looks  for  a  fully  developed 
system  of  Monism  "some  day  far  hence."  But  rational 
minds  confronted  with  the  contributions  of  science,  psycho- 
logy* &nd  philosophy  to-day,  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
system  of  thought  "which  shall  contain  the  whole  truth." 
If  Monism,  as  Sir  Oliver  says,  is  inevitable,  philosophy  will 
insist  on  discounting  it  now,  and  will  feel  compelled  to  ask 
itself  how  this  principle  of  Monism  is  to  affect  our  concep- 
tion of  things,  especially  on  its  religious  side.  This  is 
unquestionably  what  is  being  done  to-day,  both  by  the 
"  thoroughly  educated  and  well  informed,"  and  by  the  "  un- 
balanced and  uncultured  persons"  of  whom  Sir  Oliver 
speaks.  What  both  these  sets  of  men  want  to  know  is, 
"  How  is  this  inevitable  Monism  to  affect  our  faith  in  God, 
in  a  divine  guidance  of  the  world,  in  duty,  and  in  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living  ?  " 

A  true  Monism,  we  venture  to  say,  deprives  us  of  none  of 
these  conceptions.  Its  atmosphere,  like  ether,  may  be  rarer, 
and  require,  like  it,  all  the  greater  expansion  of  the  lungs. 
Its  command  over  concrete  images  of  these  great  realities 
may  be  vaguer,  and  more  subject  to  what  may  be  called  the 
personal  equation  than  before.  Some  venerated  terms  will 
certainly  tend  to  be  relegated  more  and  more  into  the  regicHi 
of  symbolism.  But  the  eternal  God,  conceive  Him  as  we  may, 
remains  at  the  heart  of  all  process  and  all  law,  inherent  and 
immanent  in  every  form  and  phase  of  this  universe  of  pheno- 
mena. And  it  is  surely  a  great  matter  in  these  days,  and  in 
a  controversy  of  this  kind,  to  have  ground  for  believing  that, 
as  Huxley  says,  "  the  argument  which  leads  us  to  Material- 
ism inevitably  leads  us  beyond  it." 

Sir  Oliver  does  well  to  point  out  that  "  the  serums  mistake 
in  the  materialistic  Monism  so  current  to-day  is  the  denying 
the  possibility  of  guidance  and  control  or  direct  agency."  As 
long  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  words  are  but  accommo- 
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dations  and  weak  analogies  to  describe  the  undescribable,  we 
are  wholly  with  Sir  Oliver  in  his  disclaimers. 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  some  years  ago  of  con- 
versing with  a  representative  man  of  the  modem  Haeckel 
school,  a  writer  and  lecturer  in  the  movement  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  creed  he  first  of  all  declared  himself  a  Mate- 
rialist When  challenged,  and  told  that  mere  Materialism 
was  no  final  attitude  for  a  reasonable  and  observant  man,  he 
replied,  "  Then  I  am  an  Evolutionist " !  Evolution,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  not  a  philosophical  principle  at  all,  but  merely 
a  method  or  process,  and  therefore  purely  a  matter  of  detail. 
He  then  finally  avowed  himself  a  Monist,  whereupon  we 
grasped  his  hand  and  declared  to  him  that,  to  our  conviction, 
the  man  who  laid  hold  of  and  believed  in  an  eternal  unity 
was  fundamentally  religious,  and  in  the  most  essential  sense 
believed  in  God.  In  this  we  are  at  one  with  the  author 
of  the  Riddle.  For  when  he  asks,  in  conclusion  (p.  134), 
"  What  is  the  real  character  of  this  mighty  world-wonder 
that  the  realistic  scientist  calls  Nature  or  the  Universe,  the 
idealist  philosopher  calls  Substance  or  the  Cosmos,  the  pious 
believer  calls  Creator  or  God  ?  "  is  it  wise,  is  it  of  any  serious 
consequence  to  a  rational  theist  what  flaws  of  language  or  of 
temper  or  even  of  presumption  can  be  discovered  in  some 
passages  of  Haeckel's  voluminous  works?  Should  the 
artillery  of  orthodoxy  not  be  recast,  and  the  point  of 
attack  be  more  carefully  and  at  the  same  time  more  cour- 
ageously chosen  ? 

Sir  Oliver  is  angry  at  Haeckel  for  saying  (p.  128)  that 
— ''Sensation  is  an  ultimate  and  irreducible  attribute  of 
substance.'' 

Should  he  not  rather  rejoice  at  this  statement?  Is  it 
not  direct  evidence  of  the  "  interesting  fact "  (to  which  Sir 
Oliver  calls  attention  with  pleasure,  p.  57),  "that  a  man  so 
well  acquainted  with  biology  as  Professor  Haeckel  should 
have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  some  aspect 
of  the  philosophic  system  known  as  Monism"? 

It  is  of  small  consequence  whether  Professor  Haeckel  him- 
self should  be  disposed  to  repudiate  his  being  thus  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  religion.     It  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to 
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the  cause  of  religion  that  the  latest  and  (as  is  agreed  on  all 
hands)  inevitable  outcome  of  science  and  philosophy  is  a 
conception  which  is  in  no  radical  sense  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  truth  of  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its 
supplement  and  support 

Greenock.  A.  S.  MORIES. 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS   OF   CHRISTIAN   MORALITY, 

by  W,  S.  Bruce^  D.D.    Croall Lectures^  1903-4.    London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.     Pp.  vi.,  407.     los.  6d.  nett. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  present  day 
is  the  changed  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  duties  of  the 
individual  to  himself  and  to  society.  "We  need  not 
wonder,"  writes  Dr  Bruce,  "  that  Protestantism  has  exhibited 
such  a  strong  tendency  to  degenerate  into  small  sects.  It 
has  hitherto  concentrated  men's  minds  on  their  individual 
salvation.  No  doubt  it  has  produced  many  noble  men  and 
women,  who  have  risen  to  a  lofty  spiritual  culture,  and  made 
great  attainments  in  holiness  of  life.  This,  however,  has 
only  helped  to  emphasise  the  inner  side  of  religion,  and  has 
turned  attention  away  from  the  other  aspect  of  service.  But 
the  conviction  has  grown  that  religion  is  necessarily  bound 
up  with  social  not  less  than  with  individual  good,  and  that 
it  manifests  its  surest  results  in  seeking  the  well-being  of 
our  fellow-creatures."  It  is  perhaps  claiming  too  much  for 
Protestantism  to  make  it  responsible  for  the  selfish  view  of 
religious  duty :  there  are  few  religions  which  have  not  at 
one  time  or  another  regarded  "good  works"  primarily  as 
conducive  to  personal  salvation,  without  much  regard  to 
social  consequences.  Certainly  the  practice  of  almsgiving 
as  a  means  of  grace  wrought  splendid  havoc  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics,  and  was  quite  as  reckless  of  social  conse- 
quences as  it  has  ever  been  amongst  Protestants.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  poet  who 
exhorts  his  readers  to  give  to  all  "  without  any  r^fard,"  for 
"  though  beggars  be  wicked,  thou  shalt  have  thy  reward  " ; 
but  it  is  typical  of  a  view  which  has  not  failed  to  make 
itself  felt  at  some  time  or  another  in  all  forms  of  Christianity. 
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It  is  a  long  step  forward  from  this  to  our  present  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  If  we  understand  the  teaching  of 
this  book  aright,  it  is  that  we  are  no  longer  to  take  up  our 
duties  as  a  more  or  less  painful  means  of  achieving  our  own 
salvation  ;  we  are  to  accept  the  wider  ends  of  social  service 
as  our  own,  and  to  find  our  true  life  (and  surely  this  must 
be  to  find  salvation)  not  as  a  reward  of  service,  but  actually 
in  that  service. 

But  the  ideal  of  social  service  also  has  its  dangers.  Even 
where  those  who  pursue  it  are  the  most  disinterested  of 
enthusiasts,  we  sometimes  get  results  which  tempt  us  to 
wish  for  the  time  to  come  again  when  men  were  frankly 
selfish,  and  minded  their  *^  own  business "  in  its  narrowest 
sense.  And  when  selfishness  is  led  to  assume  the  garb  of 
disinterested  enthusiasm,  and  practises  philanthropy  as  a 
means  to  social  advancement,  the  confusion  which  ensues 
seems  hopeless.  It  is  here  that  we  think  the  teaching  of 
these  lectures  likely  to  be  most  valuable.  It  is  remarkable, 
and  no  less  excellent  than  it  is  remarkable,  that  throughout 
the  book  there  is  hardly  any  reference  to  the  forms  of 
philanthropy  which  are  fashionable  to-day,  and  which  loom 
so  largely  in  our  minds  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  they 
are  not  die  only  forms  of  social  service,  that  they  are  indeed 
very  far  from  being  the  most  important  forms.  In  his 
relations  to  the  family  and  to  the  State,  in  carrying  on  the 
civic  duties  of  his  neighbourhood,  or  the  institutions  of  his 
trade  or  Church,  the  normal  citizen  may  find  ample  scope 
for  social  service  of  the  highest  and  most  valuable  type ; 
and  to  urge  the  importance  of  faithful  service  on  these  lines 
is  far  more  needed  and  more  useful  than  to  exhort  to  charity 
and  to  alm^ving.  The  greater  part  of  the  social  evils  we 
see  around  us  are  due  to  the  neglect  or  unfaithfulness  of  the 
men  and  women  to  whom  these  services  are  entrusted.  To 
raise  their  standard  of  morality  would  do  more  to  remedy 
the  sin  and  poverty  and  distress  which  so  disturb  the  social 
conscience  than  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  or  states- 
men ;  and  we  welcome  Dr  Bruce's  appeal  to  men  of  high 
character  to  take  up  these  duties.  ''  If  justice  is  a  good  of 
absolute  worth,  without  which  we  can  have  neither  freedom 
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of  development  nor  liberty  of  religious  belief,  the  very 
bulwark  of  its  defence  is  in  the  rectitude  of  our  legislators 
and  administrators.  But  where  can  these  be  found  if  good 
men  decline  to  enter  municipal  and  political  life  on  the 
ground  that  they  will  get  their  character  besmirched  in  the 
mire  of  politics  ?  If  the  order  established  within  the  State 
is  the  only  sure  basis  on  which  the  whole  moral  world  rests, 
then  without  doubt  Parish  Councils,  Town  Councils,  County 
Councils,  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  all  magistracies  are 
included  within  the  Divine  order.  .  .  .  He  who,  in  the 
interests  of  his  spiritual  well-being,  refuses  to  enter  the 
spheres  of  public  duty,  is  really  not  furthering  his  moral 
education.  He  is  abnegating  his  privileges  and  neglect- 
ing his  plain  duty  in  declining  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship." 

Not  less  true  and  certain  is  the  teaching  on  the  importance 
and  responsibility  of  the  Press,  and  more  especially  of 
journalism.  The  journalist  of  to-day  is,  and  knows  that  he 
is,  a  great  factor  in  influencing  public  opinion  and  social 
movements.  Most  people  believe  implicitly  what  they  read 
in  the  newspaper,  just  because  it  is  in  the  newspaper ;  though 
if  they  were  to  meet  the  writer  face  to  face  they  would  ques- 
tion him  as  to  his  evidence,  dispute  his  facts,  and  argue  his 
opinions,  and  never  dream  of  sitting  in  silence  to  accept  his 
every  statement  And  this  strange  power  is  used  by  many 
journalists  with  a  recklessness  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  "  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  work  of  the 
newspaper  editor  is  done  in  extreme  haste,  and  that  all  his 
utterances  must  be  regarded  as  provisional.  No  doubt  the 
Press  must  furnish  its  daily  quota  of  news,  and  must  echo 
the  sentiments  of  public  minds  as  these  find  expression  in 
public  meetings  or  Parliamentary  debates.  Yet  the  judgment 
of  the  journalist  on  these  matters  ought  to  be  a  righteous 
judgment  In  his  public  utterances  he  ought  to  be  no  less 
sensitive  to  the  obligations  of  truth  than  he  is  in  his  private 
speech.  Because  his  printed  words  have  only  an  ephemeral 
existence,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  inexactness  of 
statement  or  recklessness  of  judgment  His  very  calling 
binds  him  to  the  law  of  veracity.     The  editor  who  neglects 
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this  obligation  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  social  ethics." 

We  so  greatly  need  teaching  of  this  clear  and  practical 
kind  that  it  is  with  some  regret  that  we  find  Dr  Bruce 
declaring  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Church  to  guide 
the  opinion  of  citizens  on  questions  of  public  or  political 
interest  "  How,  then,"  to  repeat  his  own  question,  "  shall 
the  people  know  the  way  of  wisdom  in  matters  civil, 
political,  and  social?"  He  does  not  answer  the  question 
except  in  a  tentative  reference  to  Carlyle  and  Mill  and 
Ruskin,  and  a  suggestion  that  the  right  of  public  meeting 
is  useful.  Yet  surely  he  accepts  the  duty  himself  when  he 
says  that  one  function  of  the  pulpit  is  to  teach  Christian 
morals,  since  the  whole  trend  of  the  book  before  us  is  to 
show  the  intimate  connection  of  a  true  Christian  morality 
with  these  very  questions  of  public  service  on  which  guid- 
ance is  so  urgently  needed.  We  grant,  of  course,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  intolerable  man  than  the 
preacher  who  tries  to  enforce  his  own  opinion  dogmatically 
upon  a  helpless  congregation,  or  presumes  to  instruct  them 
how  to  vote ;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  show  the 
bearings  of  religion  and  morality  upon  important  social 
issues,  and  to  help  people  to  a  wise  judgment  of  their  own. 
It  is  one  reason  why  the  average  sermon  is  so  unprofitable, 
that  it  seems  to  the  average  hearer  to  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  things  which  puzzle  or  interest  him  in  his  week-day 
life. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  in  many  ways  so  sympathetic 
and  broad-minded  that  it  jars  like  a  discordant  note  when 
here  and  there  one  comes  upon  a  failure  to  understand  or 
appreciate  some  important  movement  of  the  day — such  a 
movement,  for  instance,  as  Trade  Unionism,  of  which  the 
writer  shows  a  strange  misappreciation  in  the  few  passing 
references  which  he  makes  to  it.  And  yet  it  is  a  movement 
which,  in  rousing  the  working  man  to  the  dignity  of 
independence,  in  eliciting  noble  qualities  of  loyalty  and 
mutual  helpfulness  and  self-sacrifice,  has  probably  had  as 
much  influence  for  good  as  the  Church  itself.  That  it  has 
sometimes  made  mistakes  and  failed  to  see  the  true  issues, 
2  p 
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is  no  worse  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  great  movement, 
not  excluding  religion.  Or  take  again  the  movement 
towards  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  the  oracular 
statement  that  woman  *'  was  made  to  be  a  mother  ** ;  while 
we  venture  to  think  that  men  do  themselves  less  than 
justice  when  they  insist  so  pertinaciously  that  for  husband 
and  wife  to  differ  in  politics  would  **  introduce  much  discord 
into  the  family."  There  are  at  least  some  men  already  who 
can  allow  their  wives  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion  without 
quarrelling  with  them,  and  there  might  in  time  come  to  be 
more.  Helen  Bosanquet. 

St  Andrews. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION,  by  CharUs  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D^ 
LL.D.  Cole  Lectures  for  1905.  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1905.     Pp.  309.     SJ. 

'*  To  propagate  the  undifferentiated  essence  of  the  Christian 
religion "  is  the  aim  which  the  author  of  these  interesting 
lectures  set  before  the  students  in  the  Vanderbilt  University. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  lines  of  thought 
The  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  conform  to  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  mind  of  Christ  For  Him  there  were  no  race  prejudices, 
no  party  lines,  no  sectarian  limits,  no  favoured  nation.  St 
Paul  thus  understood  and  propagated  Christianity.  Soon, 
however,  the  alien  influence  of  distracting  controversies  limited 
the  Church's  outlook,  divided  her  unity,  and  accentuated  her 
divisions.  The  Reformation  purged  the  Church  of  many 
evils,  but  failed  to  reawaken  the  consciousness  of  her  world- 
aim.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  Christian  type  of  life 
has  appeared  throughout  the  world,  we  are  struck  with  the 
fact,  as  we  go  eastwards,  that  with  the  pure  essence  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  there  are  being  taught  those  partial, 
denominational  forms  of  Western  thought  and  life,  the  relics 
of  forgotten  battles  which  represent  variations  of  Christianity. 
These  Western  variations  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  the 
East. 
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After  pointing  out  the  blessings  to  the  Christian  world 
realised  through  the  subdivisions  of  the  Reformation  (rather 
curiously  quoting  i  Cor.  xiv.  26,  as  if  disorderly  variety 
indicated  a  higher  life),  he  criticises  the  rivalry  of  sects 
and  their  tendency  to  exhaust  convictions  and  live  mainly 
by  hereditary  descent.  The  sectaries'  day  is  over,  A 
simpler  teaching  dawns  which  shall  lift  them  out  of  their 
conflicting  varieties  into  higher  planes  (II.). 

This  simplicity,  this  essence  cannot  be  attained  by 
ecclesiastical  uniformity  or  a  new  standard  of  theological 
orthodoxy ;  nor  can  rationalism  (as  in  Hamack)  distil  the 
essence  of  Christianity  from  the  historical  life  of  Jesus  in 
Syria.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  recovery  of  the  apostolic 
theology  wherein  are  found  the  characteristic  experiences 
of  the  Christian  life,  sin,  penitence,  faith,  culminating  in 
peace  with  God  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ 
To  narrow  Christianity  to  the  limits  of  the  Synoptists  is 
to  remove  the  metaphysical  element  which  is  the  witness 
to  its  infinity.  We  must  see  the  Lord  as  He  was  seen 
in  Patmos,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  (III.).  The  vision 
of  the  living  Christ  in  the  living  present  is  the  dynamic 
and  the  undifferentiated  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
life  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh  was  but  the  limited  and 
sorrowing  prelude  to  His  longer  work  as  the  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  consummation  of 
the  sacrifice  of  His  incarnation  was  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  To  belittle  this  is  a  serious  defect:  it  flatters 
intellect,  but  impoverishes  life.  The  signification  of  the 
resurrection  was  entirely  moral ;  it  flooded  like  sunlight 
the  ministry  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  lifted  men  in- 
dividually and  as  a  body  into  permanent  relationship  with 
the  Eternal  (IV.).  This  simpler  view  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  can  make  its  way  into  our  minds  only  after  it 
has  passed  the  sentinels  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Protestantism 
is  especially  called  out  to  perform  this  function.  The  exercise 
of  judgment  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  an  act  as  spiritual  as 
prayer.  The  Church  no  longer  withholds  the  Bible  from 
scholarly  investigation.  Human  reality  has  been  thus  gained 
for  the  great  personages  of  biblical  history.     Revelation  is 
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certified  and  recognised  as  pr(^ressive ;  inspiration  is  more 
living ;  the  person  of  Christ  more  near  and  majestic  (V.). 
A  view  now  opens  out  of  the  larger  Church  of  Christ  which 
will  be  formed  as  all  branches  of  the  Church  advance 
towards  this  simple  essence  of  Christianity.  Brotherhood 
expels  sectarianism,  above  all  brotherhood  in  the  search 
for  truth.  The  world  is  neither  rested  in,  nor  contemned ; 
it  is  regarded  with  a  deep  reverence  as  the  object  of  God's 
perpetual  love  and  sorrow.  Old  churchly  ideals  fade  and 
pass :  Jerusalem  and  the  localisation  of  God,  Constanti- 
nople and  the  glory  of  orthodoxy,  Rome  and  imperialistic 
Christianity,  Geneva  with  its  virile  exclusiveness — all  have 
gone.  As  the  last  school  of  thought  disappears  the  East 
is  unveiled,  and  in  Japan  we  see  a  new  life  stemming  our 
Western  aggressiveness  and  offering  a  distinctively  Eastern 
and  complementary  interpretation  of  the  one  Truth.  The 
Christianisation  of  the  East  will  be  undertaken  by  Orientals. 
With  this  new  Church  our  purged  Western  Church 
shall  be  united  to  '*  stand  before  the  throne  and  before 
the  Lamb"  (VI.). 

The  lectures  are  marked  throughout  by  earnestness, 
illuminated  (though  not  restrained)  by  wide  reading,  and 
illustrated  by  the  first-hand  experience  of  a  travelled  man. 
The  insistence  on  the  eternal  elements  of  our  Lord's  life 
after  death  is  timely  and  necessary ;  the  vision  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  marks  the  prophet ;  there  is 
a  beautiful  and  devout  craving  for  the  realisation  of  the 
unity  of  all  things  in  God.  Yet  the  book  now  and  then 
disappoints  us  as  we  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view 
of  those  students  who  first  heard  the  Lectures ;  nor  does 
it  satisfy  the  scholar  or  the  educated  Christian  man  for 
whose  sake  it  is  published. 

I.  Our  Lord  was  not  cosmopolitan  but  hieropolitan.  The 
size  of  the  Church  is  its  least  important  feature.  What 
shall  it  profit  the  Church  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  its  animating  principle — victory  through  inflicted  suffer- 
ing, self-realisation  through  misunderstanding  and  crucifixion? 
Catholicity  or  universality  is  primarily  the  power  to  discipline 
and  hallow  the  whole  man,  not  all  men..     From  Cyprian  to 
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Gr^ory  I.  this  was  the  deep  meaning  and  power  of  a  Church 
potentially  universal.  The  Church  can  always  find  room  to 
deny  herself,  which  is  all  the  space  holiness  craves  or  needs* 
Always,  everywhere,  the  most  Catholic  truth  has  been  vitally 
held  only  by  the  few.  There  are  two  ways  of  universalising 
truth :  one  by  the  slow  and  painful  processes  of  purifying 
imperfections  in  the  world's  character ;  the  other  by  creating 
a  form  of  words  which  shall  make  its  appeal  to  the  whole 
world  at  once. 

2.  Students  must  put  standards  before  ideals.  There  are 
too  many  ideals  to-day.  Idealism,  strange  to  say,  is  not 
of  necessity  moral  or  self-restraining.  Too  clear  a  vision 
of  ultimates  at  the  outset  of  the  hard  toil  of  Christian 
life  or  ministry  tends  to  make  a  man  careless  of  objective 
standards.  We  cannot  disengage  the  ideal,  the  universal 
elements  of  Christianity.  God  reveals  them  to  no  thinker, 
however  profound.  They  are  threshed  and  shaken  out  by 
tribulation,  and  germinate  in  powerful  minorities  (Apoc. 
viL  14;  Heb.  xii.  27,  28).  Students  must  be  humbled 
by  objective  standards^  illuminated  by  the  light  of  un- 
revealed  ideals.  Life,  and  life  alone,  must  bring  them  to 
its\clearer  vision. 

3.  The  distinction  between  East  and  West  is  misleading^ 
Overburden  the  West  and  it  will  be  driven  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Eternal  (Matt  xi.  28).  Educate  the 
Eastern  into  relationship  with  the  actual  world,  and  the 
practical  man  in  him  unfolds.  Christ's  revelation  having 
come  to  the  world  primarily  in  life,  cannot  be  re-interpreted 
except  in  life.  Thought  alone  cannot  dissolve  it,  nor  select 
significant  features,  nor  lay  aside  non-essentials.  Authority 
came  from  the  West  not  because  it  was  practical,  but  because 
it  was  total.  Felix  Asher. 

Trinity  Chapely  Brighton. 
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THE  WITNESS  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRIST, 

being  the  WiUiam  Belden  NobU  Lectures  for  1904,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  WiUiam  Boyd  Carpenter,  D,D,,  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  London :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.^  Ltd  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1905.  Pp. 
viii.,  180.     4r.  6^ 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  of  undying  interest  It  is 
Jesus  Christ,  His  influence ;  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  high  repute  of  its  author,  we  have  a  fascinating 
book  sparkling  with  suggestiveness.  He  begins  by  empha- 
sising a  fact,  too  often  overlooked,  that  the  life  of  man  is 
twofold — the  one  aspect  of  it  known  to  his  fellow-men, 
''the  life  of  business  occupation,  of  social  intercourse,  of 
duties  discharged,  and  of  enterprises  accomplished " ;  the 
other  known  only  to  the  soul,  that  realm  "in  which  the 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,  in  which  soul  conflicts, 
misgivings,  fears,  hopes,  self-reproaches  are  known" — and 
he  rightly  insists  that  both  sides  of  life  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  reality  of  things,  and  that  neither  there- 
fore must  be  neglected.  "It  is  only  under  the  twofold 
guidance  of  facts  without  and  of  the  experiences  within  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  book  of  life."  "  There  are 
forces  in  man's  nature  which  show  themselves  in  thought, 
in  aspiration,  in  worship,  in  eflbrt  to  live  conformably  to 
some  ideal,"  and  these  are  as  much  facts  "  as  the  composi- 
tion of  gases,  or  the  conditions  of  electrons,  or  the  signifi- 
cance of  radium."  They  afford  a  legitimate  field  of  inquiry 
for  the  scientific  investigator ;  nay,  they  not  only  afford  a 
field  for,  but  demand  such  investigation. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  significance  of  Christ's  life 
we  must  remember  this.  We  must  not  overlook  either  the 
external  or  the  inward  facts  respecting  it.  There  is  the 
outward  Christ  known  in  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  the  inward  Christ  understood  only  by  the  spiritual 
consciousness  of  mankind. 

Christ's  historical  existence  is  now  a  fact  conceded  by  all. 
His  existence  on  earth  is  no  myth,  and  the  influence  he  has 
exerted  upon  the  world  has  been  acknowledged  by  such 
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unbiassed  authorities  as  Strauss  and  J.  S.  Mill.  In  our 
own  day  the  cry  of  "  Back  to  Christ " — back,  that  is,  behind 
the  Churches,  behind  the  creeds,  back  behind  the  Apostles 
even,  back  to  Christ  Himself — is  evidence  of  the  influence 
He  still  exerts  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

Having  established  these  points,  Dr  Carpenter  now  takes 
a  step  forward,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  that  it  was  as  a 
great  religious  personality  Christ  exerted  His  influence. 
"  He  gave  wider  scope  to  the  outlook  of  men's  thoughts ; 
He  stimulated  their  moral  capacities ;  His  character  has 
been  a  perpetual  inspiration  and  challenge  to  man's 
conduct"  But  it  was  as  a  great  religious  personality  that 
He  stood  out  unique.  To  understand  Christ,  therefore,  we 
must  understand  religion ;  and  to  understand  religion  we 
must  study  it  in  its  broadest  aspect,  in  all  its  varied  mani- 
festations. From  such  a  comprehensive  study  Dr  Carpenter 
gleans  the  following  facts.  First,  religion  always  has  been 
and  still  is  a  great  force  in  the  world.  Secondly,  one 
constantly  recurring  feature  in  religion  has  been  the 
persistent  desire  of  man  to  establish  relations  between 
himself  and  the  unseen  power  or  powers  around  him. 
Further,  he  finds  that  this  search  after  a  proper  relation 
with  the  unseen  has  had  a  history.  First  it  appeared  as  an 
impulse  of  individual  self-interest ;  then  the  search  was 
carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  tribe  ;  and  lastly  it  came  to 
be  realised  that  "  to  establish  harmonious  relationship  with 
the  unseen,  man's  will  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  will  of  the  great  Power,  that  worship  and  sacrifice 
could  not  alone  be  relied  upon,  that  there  must  be  ethical 
harmony."  From  this  survey  of  the  world's  religions  the 
author  concludes  that  the  rank  of  a  religion  is  settled  by 
the  degree  in  which  ethic  is  linked  with  it.  "  Some  reli- 
gions are  inimical  to  morals,  others  indiflerent  to  morals, 
others  accidentally  favourable  to  morals,  and  yet  again 
others  by  essential  nature  conducive  to  morals." 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  we  turn  to  Christ  and  to 
His  religion,  and  we  find,  there,  as  we  would  otherwise  have 
been  led  to  expect :  first,  that  there  was  a  relationship 
existing  between  Christ   and    the  unseen  ;   second,  that  it 
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was  an  ethical  relationship ;  third,  that  it  was  one  of  un- 
broken  harmony;  fourth,  that  in  his  religion  the  link 
between  religion  and  morals  is  essential  and  indissoluble. 

Chapter  III.  deals  with  Christ  as  a  Teacher.  ''His 
teaching  is  really  the  exposition  of  a  few  clear  principles  of 
wide  application  and  ui^ent  importance."  One  of  these 
principles  was  faith  is  goodness.  He  held  that  goodness 
was  weapon  enough  in  the  hand  of  any  reformer,  and  He 
would  have  no  other.  Another  principle  was  "that  the 
supreme  test  of  character  consists  in  the  possession  of  a 
spirit  which  is  worshipful  towards  goodness'' 

We  have  next  a  chapter  on  what  might  have  been 
entitled  "self-expression,"  dealing  with  the  impulse,  the 
instinct,  the  desire  for  a  fuller  self-expression  in  all  living 
things.  It  is  seen  in  human  life  as  a  great  resistless 
tendency  struggling  with  difficulties,  constantly  exposed  to 
failure,  reaching  after  a  shadow,  till  it  makes  the  discovery 
that  true  self-expression  involves  self-sacrifice.  This  uni- 
versal tendency  and  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  seen  in  Christ 

Chapter  V.  is  entitled  "  Christ  Verified  in  Experience." 
It  deals  with  the  inwardness  of  religion.  Christ  dwelt  on 
the  inwardness  of  religion.  St  Paul  did  so,  and  it  has  had 
its  representatives  down  all  the  ages. 

Though  the  champions  of  the  inwardness  of  religion  have 
not  always  been  free  from  blame,  they  have  done  good 
service — (i)  because  "they  witnessed  that  religion  was 
personal,  and  not  vicarious";  (2)  because  "they  have  been 
champions  of  the  spirit  of  religion  against  the  slavery  of  the 
letter";  (3)  because  "they  have  maintained  the  flexibility 
of  religion  against  the  hard,  unbending  rigidity  of  a  religion 
of  theory." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  religion  of  experience,  though 
it  has  been  often  spurned,  is  now  receiving  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  philosophers  and  psychologists.  Professor 
James,  Dr  Edward  Caird,  Professor  Starbuck,  and  Mr 
Granger  are  quoted. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  "  Christ  as  Authority."  By 
bringing  the  life  of  Christ  into  relation  with  world-wide 
processes,  Dr  Carpenter  has  taken  that  life  out  of  its  isola- 
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tion.  He  has  made  it  more  intelligible.  He  has  given  it  a 
wider  sweep,  but  has  yet  brought  it  into  close  touch 
with  ourselves.  And  we  find  that,  instead  thereby  of 
lessening  its  authority  over  us,  the  presentation  of  it  in  this 
light  gives  it  a  higher  authority.  It  has  made  us  feel  that 
that  life  is  the  law  of  our  life.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
response  awakened  in  our  mind  when  it  is  so  seen  related 
to  all  living  things,  gives  it  an  authority  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  felt. 

Space  unfortunately  forbids  our  saying  more  about  this 
helpful,  stimulating  volume.  We  heartily  commend  it,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  all  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a 
deepened  conviction  of  the  eternal  significance  to  men  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ        ALEXANDER  WiLSON. 

Ythanwells. 


CKRISTENTUM  UND  KULTUR.  Ein  Beitras  zur 
christlichen  Ethik,  von  D.  Dr,  E.  W.  Mayer^  Professor 
der  Theologie  an  der  Universitdt  Strassburg-u-E.  Berlin : 
Trowitzsch  und  Sohn,  1905.    Pp.  vii.,  63.    M.  1.40. 

GEDANKEN  UBER  CHRISTLICHE  RELIGION. 
Eine  Abweisung  D.  Fr.  Naumanns,  von  Dr.  Johannes 
Stier.  Leipzig:  DietericK sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung^  I90S» 
Pp.  84.    M.  1.60. 

RELIGION  GEGEN  THEOLOGIE  UND  KIRCHE. 
Notruf  eines  WeltkindeSi  von  Eduard  Platzhoff-Lejeune, 
Candtheol^Dr.phiL^PrivatdozentinGenf.  Giessen: Alfred 
Tdpelmann,  1905.    Pp.  80.    M.  1.40. 

Dr  Mayer  and  Dr  Stier  deal,  from  different  points  of  view, 
with  various  aspects  of  the  questions  raised  by  Dr  F.  Nau- 
mann  in  his  Brief e  iiber  Religion.  As  a  controversialist,  Dr 
Mayer  uses  lighter,  yet  not  less  eflfective,  weapons  than  Dr 
Stier.  But  the  polemical  methods  of  both  are  mild  as  com- 
pared with  the  swashbuckler  style  of  Dr  PlatzhofT-Lejeune, 
who  attacks  theology  and  the  Church  in  the  interests  of 
religion. 

Dr  Mayer's  brochure  consists  of  three  lectures  delivered 
in  Berlin  as  part  of  a  course  of  Apologetics,  which  the  Com. 
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mittee  for  Innere  Mission  has  been  wise  enough  to  establish. 
They  are  admirable  examples  of  what  such  lectures  ought 
to  be — scholarly,  but  never  dull ;  ample  in  range,  but  never 
prolix.  Within  comparatively  narrow  limits  an  important 
subject  is  presented  in  clear  outline,  and  it  is  treated  with 
sufficient  detail,  thanks  to  the  author's  skill  in  arranging  his 
thoughts  in  true  perspective. 

Dr  Mayer  differs  from  those  (^.^.,  Stange  and  Otto 
Ritschl)  who  regard  Ethics  as  a  purely  formal  science.  To 
dispel  current  misconceptions  and  to  establish  results  with 
certainty,  the  inductive  method  must  also  be  employed. 
Just  as  the  philosophy  of  religion  must  take  into  account 
the  various  historical  religions,  so  the  philosophy  of  morals 
must  start  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  views  of 
ethics  that  have  actually  been  held. 

An  excellent  historical  resum^  shows  how  differently  the 
relation  between  Christianity  and  Culture  has  been  con- 
ceived. The  ascetico-mystical  view  regards  culture  as 
morally  worthless ;  according  to  the  mediaeval  view,  cul- 
ture has  little  or  no  worth  until  it  directly  serves  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  The  older  Lutherans  held  that 
culture  has  moral  worth  in  and  of  itself,  if  only  its  several 
aims  be  pursued  in  the  right  spirit;  on  the  other  hand. 
Pietists  demand  that  culture  must  directly  promote  morals 
and  religion,  hence  their  tendency  to  depreciate  or  to  con- 
demn certain  forms  of  culture  which,  though  not  positively 
vicious,  yet  have  no  definite  bearing  on  virtue.  Dr  Mayer's 
discussion  of  these  interesting  themes  is  fair-minded  and 
instructive. 

Issue  is  joined  with  Dr  Naumann,  whose  attitude  closely 
resembles  that  of  Tolstoi.  The  moral  precepts  of  Jesus  are 
said  to  be  insufficient  for  practical  guidance  in  daily  life; 
The  merchant  and  the  politician  need  rules  of  action  quite 
different  from  Christ's  injunctions  of  denial  of  self  and 
neighbourly  love.  Dr  Mayer's  position,  briefly  stated,  is 
that  the  basis  of  Christian  ethics  is  the  precept  of  love; 
that  culture,  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
falls  within  the  scope  of  this  precept  Christian  love  may 
be  the  inspiring  motive  in  devotion  to  forms  of  culture  which 
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have  no  immediate  influence  on  the  moral  and  religious  life, 
but  promote  bodily  and  intellectual  conditions  which  are  in* 
dispensable  to  spiritual  wellbeing.  Christian  love  does  not 
require  that  art,  politics,  etc.,  should  be  pursued  for  other 
than  their  own  proper  ends,  but  lays  down  the  general  rule 
that  culture  shall  not  have  selfish  aims.  It  is  an  excellence 
and  not  a  defect  of  Christian  ethics,  that  it  does  not  pre- 
scribe detailed  regulations  for  conduct,  but  leaves  it  to  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  to  decide,  in  each  case,  what 
action  will  best  exemplify  the  law  of  love. 

Dr  Stier  directs  his  vigorous  and  rigorous  attack  against 
the  theological  errors  of  Dr  Naumann.  He  has  the  best  of 
the  ai^ument,  but  does  not  strengthen  his  position  by  chain- 
ing Dr  Naumann  with  "  dilettanteism  "  and  "  absurdity." 
Such  a  writer  is  seldom  severely  logical,  and  at  times  one 
wonders  whether  Naumann  would  recognise  as  his  own  views 
the  inferences  drawn  from  his  statements.  The  main  points 
dwelt  upon  are :  that  Naumann  dogmatically  asserts  the 
absolute  sway  of  Darwinism,  and  on  this  account  sacrifices 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  the  absolute  religion ;  that 
his  doctrine  of  revelation  is  not  objective,  but  subjective ; 
and  that  the  essential  element  in  his  view  of  Christianity  is 
feeling.  In  regard  to  the  last  statement,  Dr  Naumann's 
statements  appear  to  be  inconsistent,  and  Dr  Stier  is  right 
in  saying  that  "  a  Christianity  consisting  only  of  feelings,  if 
we  can  conceive  such  a  thing,  would  not  be  Christianity  at 
all,  but  fanaticism."  In  a  well-reasoned  chapter  on  "  Jesus 
Christ,"  Naumann's  ecstatic  descriptions  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus  are  contrasted  with  his  meagre  Christology,  which 
culminates  in  an  agnostic  confession,  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  absolute  Darwinism :  "  He  [ix,  Jesus)  is  and 
remains  a  meteoric  block  lying  unaccounted  for  iunvermitteli) 
in  the  fields  of  earth."  In  the  last  chapter  it  is  urged  that 
Naumann's  exposition  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  over- 
looks the  fact  that  there  is  a  love  of  self  which  He  approves, 
and  that  this  self-love  is  not  identical  with  philosophical 
egoism. 

Dr  Platzhoff-Lejeune  reckons  "free-thinkers"  amongst 
his  opponents :  "  their  mockery  of  theolc^y  and  the  Church 
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is  far  tck>  cheap/'  and  some  of  them,  e^.^  Haeckel,  lay  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  "  rude  scientific  levity."  The 
ground  of  our  author's  distinguishing  himself  from  such 
company  is  that  he  does  not  believe  the  substitution  of 
science  for  religion  will  solve  the  riddles  of  the  universe. 
But  apart  from  his  retention  of  the  jewel  of  "  love  of  our 
neighbours "  as  an  essential  element  in  the  religion  of  the 
future,  his  book  is  anti-Christian ;  his  criticism  of  theology 
and  the  Church  is  entirely  destructive  in  intention,  and  is 
*'  far  too  cheap."  His  proof  of  the  assertion  that  there  are 
books  inspired  "  in  a  higher  degree "  than  the  Bible  is  that 
some  of  these  books  were  written  by  a  single  author,  who 
put  his  whole  soul  into  his  work.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is 
pronounced  faulty,  because  it  contains  much  that  is  super- 
fluous to  modern  sentiment,  and  omits  or  makes  scarcely 
any  mention  of  our  Divine  sonship  and  of  love  to  our 
neighbours.  The  statement  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Canon  were  "unfortunate"  in  selecting  the  Apocalypse 
seems  to  require  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  write  of  "the  seven  churches  of 
Laodicea."  Professor  Harnack's  widely  circulated  D41S 
Wesen  des  Christentums  is  described  as  "  a  harmless  book." 
Most  readers  will  pronounce  Dr  PlatzhofT-Lejeune's  work 
harmless  because  of  its  extravagances.  His  idea  of  the 
religion  of  the  future  is  that  man  will  be  his  own  redeemer  ; 
his  neighbours  may  help  to  redeem  him,  but  not  the  poor, 
uneducated,  and  probably  not  sinless  street-preacher  who 
was  crucified  by  the  Jews. 

Handsworth.  J.  G.  Tasker. 

PHILOSOPHIA  ULTIMA,  or  Science  of  the  Sciences, 

by  the  laU  Charles  Woodruff  Shields,  D.D.,  LL.D^  Pro- 
fessor in  Princeton  University.    In  Three  Volumes.     Pp. 
1 1 28.    New  York:  Charles  Scribnet^s  Sons y  1905.    Priu 
per  Vol,  $3.00. 

Dr  Shields  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  April  1825,  ^^d  died 
on  the  26th  of  April  1904.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a 
family  the  members  of  which,  in  what  were  called  "the 
killing  times,"  were  conspicuous  in  the  north  of  England 
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and  south  of  Scotland  as  extreme  Covenanters  and  Presby- 
terians. Hence  it  was  natural  that  those  who  approved  of, 
and  sympathised  with,  the  persecuted,  should  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  gradually  settled  in  free  and  independent 
Virginia,  and  in  course  of  time  spread  widely  throughout  the 
United  States.  Dr  Shields  was  no  Covenanter,  nor  even  in 
the  late  epoch  of  his  life  a  Presbyterian,  although  he  admired 
the  character  of  Calvin,  and  never  lost  his  old  affection  for 
his  Presbyterian  friends,  nor  theirs  for  him. 

So  early  as  in  the  year  1861  he  issued  a  brief  essay, 
entitled  Phtlosopkia  Ultima^  together  with  a  corresponding 
scheme  of  academic  studies,  which  led,  in  1865,  to  founding 
a  chair  of  instruction,  philosophical  and  theological,  scientific 
and  religious,  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  results 
were  soon  perceived  to  have  been  wonderfully  successful. 
The  first  volume  went  through  three  editions,  and  in  1877 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Final  Philosophy,  as  well  as 
of  Philosophia  Ultima  or  Summa.  At  that  time  the  first 
volume  had  got  into  a  third  edition,  and  received  an  amount 
of  attention  and  appreciation  from  American,  German,  and 
other  foreign  journalists  and  critics  seldom  given  to  any 
enterprise  or  work  of  the  kind.  Those  of  them  who  were 
unbiassed  and  competent  to  judge  of  it  spoke  of  it  with  an 
amount  of  praise  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Volume  I.  of  Philosophia  Ultima,  or  Science  of  the  Sciences, 
is  regarded  as  a  historical  and  critical  introduction  to  the 
Final  Philosophy,  issuing  from  the  harmony  of  science  and 
religion,  with  a  third  edition,  abridged  and  revised,  in  1888. 
The  table  of  contents  is,  so  far,  as  follows.  The  intro- 
duction treats  of  the  limits  of  Christian  science,  the  topics  of 
it,  the  importance  of  it,  the  relations  of  science  and  religion, 
their  connections,  their  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion, 
and  the  study  and  dignity  of  Christian  science.  Its  general 
result  has  been  thus  stated : — 

"The  word  and  the  works  of  God  will  yet  be  found 
harmonious ;  Nature  and  Scripture  must  appear  as  only 
pages  in  the  same  book,  and  parts  of  one  argument ;  that 
divine  revelation  is  one  day  to  be  supported  by  a  human 
demonstration ;  in  a  word,  that  science  shall  ever  expand 
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towards  omniscience,  is  at  once  a  yearning  and  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  philosophic  mind  ;  and  as  we  trace  step  by  step 
the  realisation  of  this  glorious  ideal,  we  may  know  some- 
thing of  that  keen  mental  enjoyment  and  rational  exultatkm 
with  which  the  zealous  seeker  for  truth  cries  Eureka  !  at  the 
goal  of  his  researches." 

The  "  Introduction  "  to  Volume  I.  in  the  Academic  Study 
of  Christian  Science  is  a  brief  and  suitable  preface  to  "  Two 
Parts"  (pp.  3-23),  each  of  which  has  five  carefully  studied 
"Chapters."  The  first  part  is  engaged  specially  with  the 
Philosophical  Parties,  as  to  the  relations  between  science 
and  religion,  and  its  themes  or  subjects  are  those  to  be  most 
clearly  ascertained  in  the  five  chapters  as  follow,  in  order 
thus: — 

Chapter  i.  Early  Conflicts  and  Alliances  between  science 
and  religion,  or  the  historical  causes  of  their  present  disturbed 
relations  (27-51). 

Chapter  ii.  Modem  Antagonism  between  science  and 
religion,  or  the  battles  of  infidels  and  apologists  in  each  of 
the  sciences,  in  philosophy,  and  in  civilisation  (52-94). 

Chapter  iii.  Modem  IndifTerentism  between  science  and 
religion,  or  the  truces  of  sciolists  and  dogmatists  in  the 
sciences,  in  philosophy,  and  in  civilisation  (95-132). 

Chapter  iv.  Modem  Eclecticism  between  science  and 
religion,  or  the  exploits  of  religious  eclectics  in  the  sciences, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  civilisation  (133-209). 

Chapter  v.  Modem  Scepticism  between  science  and  religion, 
or  the  surrenders  of  religious  sceptics  in  the  sciences,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  civilisation  (210-242). 

The  second  part  is  occupied  with  the  Philosophical  Theory 
of  the  harmony  of  science  and  religion.  Here  also  there  are 
five  remarkable  chapters  closely  connected.  Their  titles  are 
the  following,  and  their  contents  most  valuable : — 

Chapter  i.  The  Umpirage  of  Philosophy  between  science 
and  religion  (245-286). 

Chapter  ii.  The  Positive  Philosophy,  or  theory  of  nescience 
as  ignoring  revelation  (287-314). 

Chapter  iii.  The  Absolute  Philosophy,  or  theory  of  om- 
niscience as  superseding  revelation  (315-345). 
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Chapter  iv.  The  Final  Philosophy,  or  theory  of  perfectible 
science  as  concurring  with  revelation  (346-375). 

Chapter  v.  Philosophia  Ultima,  or  project  of  the  perfected 
sciences  and  arts  (376-402). 


PHILOSOPHIA  ULTIMA,  or  Science  of  the  Sciences, 
by  Professor  Shields,  D.D.,  LL.D.  {Vol.  IL,  History  of 
the  Sciences,  and  Logic  of  the  Sciences.)  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  1889. 

Contents. 

Introduction.    The  Aim  and  Scope  of  Philosophy  (3-28). 

Part  L  Philosophy  as  the  Science  of  the  Sciences. 

Chapter  i.  Purification  of  the  Sciences.  Section  i  Sources 
of  Error  in  the  Sciences  (34-41);  section  ii.  Definition  of 
the  Sciences  (41-52);  section  iii.  Classification  of  the  Sciences 
(52-79);  section  iv.  Philosophical  Scheme  of  the  Sciences 
(79-1 1 2)  ;  section  v.  Conditions  of  a  Science  of  the  Sciences 
(i  12-126). 

Chapter  ii.  Survey  of  the  Sciences.  Section  i.  Astronomy, 
Rational  and  Revealed  (130-148);  section  ii.  Geology, 
ditto  (148-170);  section  iiL  Anthropology  (170-204); 
section  iv.  Psychology  (204-230);  section  v.  Sociology 
(239-259);  section  vi.  Theology  (259-292). 

Chapter  iii.  The  Science  of  the  Sciences.  Section  i. 
Philosophic  Science,  Realism  and  Idealism,  Empiricism  and 
Transcendentalism,  Positivism  and  Absolutism,  Doctrine  of 
Revealed  Knowledge  (296-330);  section  ii.  Metaphysic 
Science,  Monism  and  Dualism,  Creationism  and  Evolutionism, 
Optimism  and  Pessimism,  Doctrine  of  Revealed  Being 
(330-357);  section  iii.  Theosophic  Science,  pp.  357-406; 
Naturalism  and  Supematuralism,  Rationalism  and  Super- 
rationalism,  Agnosticism  and  Gnosticism ;  section  iv.  Com- 
plete Theory  of  the  Sciences,  406-410. 

Part  II.  Philosophy  as  the  Art  or  Logic  of  the  Sciences. 

Chapter  i.  Logic  of  the  Empirical  Sciences,  410-415. 

Chapter  ii.  Logic  of  the  Metaphysical  Sciences,  416-437. 
Section  i.  Evidences  of  Theism ;  ii.  Evidences  of  Natural 
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Theolc^ry  ;  ill.  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  ;  iv.  Evidences 
of  Revealed  Religion. 

Chapter  iii.  Logic  of  the  Science  of  Sciences,  438-462. 

Canon  i.  Reason  and  Revelation  as  complemental  in  each 
Special  Science. 

Canon  ii.  Reason  and  Revelation  as  adjusted  in  the  Scale 
of  the  Sciences. 

Canon  iii.  Reason  and  Revelation  as  ensuring  ^the  Per- 
fectibility of  Science. 

Neither  the  Index  of  Subjects  in  the  order  of  their  treat- 
ment (460-470),  nor  the  Index  of  Authors,  whose  opinions 
have  been  cited  (471-482),  will  be  overlooked  by  earnest 
and  intelligent  students  of  philosophy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  Philosophia 
Ultifnay  or  Science  of  the  Sciences^  there  is  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Professor  Shields,  by  William  Milligan  Sloane 
(New  York:  Scribner's  Sons,  1905).  The  sketch  is  rather 
awkwardly  placed,  as  being  in  the  third  instead  of  the  first 
volume,  but  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  may  be  supple- 
mented. Indeed  that  has  already  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  improved  by  judicious  additions  and  correct  esti- 
mates of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Science  of  the  Sciences 
with  vol.  iii. — inseparable  from  which  are  The  Scientific 
Problems  of  Religion  and  The  Christian  Evidences  of  the 
Physical  and  Psychical  Sciences. 

The  Introduction  and  Contents  of  the  Principles  of 
Philosophia  Ultima  have  two  parts,  both  included  in  the 
third  volume  with  its  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the 
Scientific  Problems  of  Religion,  and  the  second  of  the 
Scientific  Evidences  of  Religion.  Part  I.  has  not  only  the  four 
chapters  referred  to,  but  also  what  each  chapter  deals  with  in 
its  sections  and  in  its  problems  as  stated  by  Bishop  Butler. 
The  sections  of  the  first  chapter  are  ten  in  number,  viz. : 
i.  The  Personality  of  Butler,  11-13;  ii.  The  Epoch  of 
Butler,  13-17  ;  iii.  Literary  Deficiencies,  17-21  ;  iv.  Logical 
Deficiencies,  21-25;  v.  Metaphysical  Deficiencies,  25-27; 
vi.  Religious  Deficiencies,  27-31  ;  vii.  The  Value  of 
Christian   Evidence,  31-32;    viii.   The   Logic   of  Christian 
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Evidence,    32-39 ;   ix.,    x.    The    New    Scientific  Evidence 

40-44. 

Chapter  ii.  is  not  divided,  like  chapter  i.,  into  sections,  but 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Problem  of  Theism,  45-64,  a  vast 
and  important  one  in  itself.  Chapter  iii.  is  drawn  from  the 
Miraculous  Evidence  and  the  Mythical  Theory  of  Revealed 
Religion,  66-81.  Its  sections  are  thirteen  in  number  and 
as  follows,  viz. :  i.  Subtle  Dangers  of  the  Mythical  Theory, 
66-67 ;  ii.  Origin  of  the  Mythical  Theory,  67-69 ;  iii. 
Definition  of  the  Myth,  69-70 ;  iv.  Negative  Characters 
of  the  Myth,  70-71  ;  v.  Positive  Characters  of  the  Myth, 
71-72  ;  vi.  An  Example  of  a  Supposed  Christian  Myth, 
72-4 ;  vii.  Mythical  Explanation  of  Judaism,  74-5  ;  viii. 
Mythical  Explanation  of  Christianity,  75-76;  ix.  Mythical 
Explanation  of  Biblical  Morality,  76-77  ;  x.  The  Theory 
Sophisticating,  77-78  ;  xi.  Pagan  Mytholc^es  Mere  Counter- 
feits, 78-79  ;  xiL  Christianity  Self- Vindicatory,  79-80  ;  xiii. 
Summary  of  Refutation,  80-81. 

Chapter  iv.,  with  its  twelve  sections,  rests  on  the  Historical 
Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion.  The  sections  are,  i.  The 
Four  Great  Historical  Facts,  82-84  ;  ii.  The  Biblical  Scheme 
of  Human  Redemption,  84-86 ;  iii.  The  Pre-Christian  Dis- 
persion of  Nations,  87  ;  iv.  The  Pre-Christian  Civilisations, 
87-88 ;  V.  The  Pre-Christian  Religions,  88-90 ;  vi.  Un- 
conscious Prophecies  of  Paganism,  90-91  ;  vii.  The  Epoch 
of  the  Incarnation,  91  ;  viii.  External  History  of  Christianity , 
92-3  ;  ix.  History  of  American  Christianity,  93-94  ;  x.  The 
Internal  History  of  Christianity,  94-5  ;  xi.  The  Prospects  of 
Christian  Civilisation,  95-96 ;  xii.  The  Predicted  Triumph 
of  Christianity,  96. 

Part  II.,  with  its  Scientific  Evidences  of  Religion,  has 
brought  to  a  close  what  was  required  in  volume  three 
with  PhUosophia  Ultima,  It  contains  six  chapters :  i.  The 
Logical  Nature  of  the  Scientific  Evidence  with  its  seventeen 
sections,  pp.  99-1 14  ;  ii.  The  Logical  Value  of  the  Scientific 
Evidence  with  its  sixteen  sections,  1 16-1 3  5  ;  iii.  The  Alleged 
Scientific  Errors  of  the  Bible,  136-157  ;  iv.  The  Evidence 
from  Astronomy,  158-178  ;  v.  The  Evidence  from  Geology, 
179-199;    and    vi.    The    Evidence    from    Anthropology, 

2Q 
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200-223.  The  sections  of  Part  II.  in  all  the  above 
chapters  are  numerous.  We  may  therefore  stop  here  for 
a  time.  There  is  no  section,  however,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  is  not  more  or  less  valuable  and  suggestive.  The 
tables  or  pages  of  contents  drawn  from  the  three  volumes 
of  Final  Philosophy  are  what  they  are  simply  because  they 
are  indispensable.  Without  them  there  can  be  no  Philo- 
Sophia  Ultima  or  Summa.  Robert  Flint. 

Musselburgh. 


THE   LIFE  OF   FROUDE,   by  Herbert  Paul,    Pitman 
&  Sons,  1905.    Pp.  ix.,  454.     i6s.  nett. 

This  is  a  remarkably  able  book,  and  the  record  of  an  ex- 
tremely fascinating  personality.  As  a  biography  it  is  vivid, 
discriminative,  trenchant,  thorough ;  and  amid  the  hundred 
competitive  "lives"  of  contemporary  men,  it  is  singularly 
just  Rich  in  its  many-sided  delineations  of  a  character  too 
complex  for  ordinary  portrayal — and  not  easy  either  for 
friend,  or  foe,  to  estimate  aright — there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  it,  while  it  is  full  of  critical  wisdom  deftly  un- 
folded. 

Froude's  parentage  and  early  life  are  sketched  with  care. 
We  are  introduced  to  the  ultra-tory  churchmanship  of  his 
father,  the  archdeacon  (who  would  not  allow  a  copy  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  to  be  brought  into  his  house),  to  the 
childhood  of  his  two  sons,  Hurrell  and  James  Anthony,  the 
former  becoming  the  highest  of  high  churchmen,  and  regard- 
ing dissenters  as  the  very  "  scum  of  the  earth,"  if  not  in- 
fidels. James  Anthony  read  the  Iliad  and  Odyss^  before  he 
was  eleven,  and  was  then  sent  to  Westminster  School.  En- 
during the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  and  the  harshness 
of  his  father,  with  no  mother  to  care  for  him,  he  became  in- 
trospective and  sad ;  but  he  got  to  love  Nature,  and  luxuriated 
in  his  father's  library,  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
poets,  and  (most  important  of  all)  learned  self-reliance.  In 
the  keen  air  of  Dartmoor  he  became  fond  both  of  fishing 
and  boating.     When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  up  to 
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Oxford,  entering  Oriel  College.  There,  a  "  strong  puritan 
element "  developed  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  came 
under  the  temporary  influence  of  Newman,  relishing  his  dis- 
courses "  as  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  sonata  of  Beethoven," 
appreciating  his  logical  power  and  evangelical  fervour,  with- 
out yielding  up  his  reason  to  the  aesthetic  fascination  of  the 
preacher.  His  study  of  Plato  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
with  the  rise  of  philosophic  doubt,  kept  him  from  that. 
And  yet  he  defended  Newman's  right  to  remain  within  the 
Anglican  Church,  Very  early  he  adopted  the  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Church  as  the  Broad  Sanctuary  of  the 
Nation,  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  a  home,  for  all  reverent 
worshippers.  But  other  influences  were  at  work,  the  teach- 
ing of  Carlyle  and  of  Emerson,  which  became  centrifugal, 
and  at  first  somewhat  disturbing.  He  however  took  part 
with  Newman  in  his  Library  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints," 
writing  on  St  Neoty  and  accepting  (it  must  be  confessed) 
some  legends  without  investigation. 

In  the  year  in  which  Newman  seceded  to  Rome  (1845) 
Froude  became  a  deacon  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  was 
ordained  curate  to  G.  M.  Coleridge,  vicar  of  St  Mary's, 
Torquay.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  studies 
in  Goethe  and  Spinoza,  and  reading  that  remarkable  pre- 
Darwinian  book  the  Vestiges  of  Creation.  He  took  orders, 
because  he  thought  that  the  Church  could  best  be  reformed 
from  within  ;  but  there  were  few  of  the  Church's  dogmas 
with  which  he  could  agree.  He  consulted  Arthur  Stanley, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Arthur  Clough,  and  Charles  Kingsley — 
wrote  The  Nemesis  of  Faith — a  painful  book,  which  was 
publicly  burnt  in  the  Hall  of  Exeter  College  by  the  senior 
fellow.  His  position  "was  now,  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  deplorable."  Kingsley,  however,  invited  him  to  his 
house,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  ;  while  Baron 
Bunsen,  Crabb  Robinson,  Monckton  Milnes,  and  others  be- 
friended him.  In  1849  ^^  married,  and  settled  down  at 
Plas  Gwynant  in  North  Wales,  where  he  began  the  hard 
work  of  his  life — ^the  investigation  and  the  writing  of  his- 
tory. At  Plas  Gwynaut  he  had  as  visitors  Clough,  Kingsley, 
Max  Miiller,  and  others  ;  and  of  their  visits  Mr  Paul  gives  us 
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delightful    glimpses.       He  had  a  radiant  home,  and  was 
supremely  happy  in  his  poverty. 

Equally  admirable  is  Mr  Paul's  account  of  the  work  done 
in  these  days  of  Froude*s  young  manhood,  the  rise  and  deve- 
lopment of  his  literary  style,  its  comparison  with  that  of 
Newman  and  of  Dean  Church.  We  are  told  that  he  could 
soon  ''pass  from  racy  colloquial  vernacular  to  heights  of 
genuine  eloquence,  where  the  resources  of  our  grand  old 
English  tongue  are  drawn  out  to  the  full."  "  He  was  the  fine 
flower  of  the  old  Oxford  education,  growing  in  hedged 
gardens,  sheltered  from  the  winds  of  heaven,  such  as  Catullus 
painted  in  everlasting  colours." 

But  it  is  Froude's  character  as  a  historian  that  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  dealt  with  in  this  book,  and 
the  seventy-five  pages  in  which  Mr  Paul  discusses  his  His- 
tory  of  England  are  sure  to  attract  more  attention  than  any 
others.  He  says :  "  If  a  historian  is  a  man  of  science, 
or  a  mere  chronicler,  then  certainly  Froude  was  not  a  his- 
torian. He  made  no  claim  to  be  impartial.  .  .  .  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Reformation — first  as  an  historical  fact ;  and, 
secondly,  as  a  beneficent  revolt  of  the  laity  against  clerical 
domination."  He  cordially  hated  the  Church  of  Rome,  re- 
garding it  as  "  an  obstacle  to  progress,  an  enemy  of  freedom, 
an  enslaver  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  soul " ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  Reformation  was  "  the  hinge  on  which  all  modem 
history  turns." 

Froude  held,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  although 
history  may  be  written  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  actions  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  whence  it  is  drawn  cannot  be 
studied  as  we  study  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  unless  we 
first  eliminate  human  freedom,  and  adopt  a  necessitarian 
theory  of  conduct.  Hut  the  so-called  scientific  historians — 
who  deal  more  with  facts  in  dry  detail,  than  attempt  to  in- 
terpret facts  and  scrutinise  the  springs  of  conduct — dislike 
Froude,  his  ways,  his  methods,  and  his  style  They  also 
dislike  what  they  regard  as  his  latitudinarian  catholicity,  and 
prefer  a  dogmatic  partizan.  Mr  Paul  has  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  Froude,  the  Reformation  was  more  of  a  struggle 
of  the  lay  with  the  clerical  element  than  "  a  contention  be- 
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tween  two  sets  of  rival  dogmas."  Froude  was  a  churchman 
in  the  broadest  and  most  genuine  sense,  believing  that  the 
Reformation  saf(^ruarded  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  private 
judgment  He  held  that  the  victory  of  Rome  against  Henry 
VHI.  would  have  been  England's  downfall,  that  the  success 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  would  have  been  the  end  of 
civil  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  :  and  this  is  admir- 
ably unfolded  in  the  book  before  us. 

We  have  also  a  very  clear  account  of  Froude's  great  in- 
dustry and  research  at  the  Record  Office,  at  Hatfield,  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  Spanish  village  of  Simancas. 
The  authorities  which  he  consulted  were  in  some  nine  hundred 
volumes,  and  five  different  languages.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  not  a  mere  reader,  or  mechanical  copying-clerk, 
but  an  ethical  judge ;  not  a  partizan  with  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  what  his  authorities  would  yield  him,  but  a  dispassion- 
ate student  and  moral  critic  alike  of  individuals  and  of  classes, 
of  personal  policy  and  of  social  movements.  His  aim  was  so 
to  state  the  facts  he  discovered,  so  to  unfold  the  sequence  of 
events,  that  they  became  full  of  meaning,  illuminative  to  his 
readers.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  always  verify  his  data, 
going  back  upon  them,  and  resurveying  them  from  every 
side,  in  their  collateral  bearings :  and  hence  the  attacks  of 
his  critics.  We  must  remember  too  his  genuinely  patriotic 
spirit,  his  love  of  English  liberty.  And  so  we  see  the  past 
story  of  our  nation  in  his  ps^es,  as  we  do  not  see  it  in  those 
written  by  mere  matter-of-fact  recorders.  Grant  that 
there  are  errors  in  his  History.  It  was  inevitable,  and — 
although  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so — it  was  partly 
due  to  the  very  extent  of  his  research,  and  his  diligence  as 
an  investigator. 

The  charge  levelled  against  him  of  the  imaginativeness  of 
his  History^  in  contrast  with  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the 
literalists,  was  due  to  his  exercise  of  a  faculty  without  which 
he  held  that  no  history  could  be  written,  viz.,  imagination  ; 
not  invention,  but  that  intuitive  vision,  or  historic  second- 
sight,  which  transforms  the  facts  it  deals  with.  His 
volumes,  too,  were  written  for  the  people,  for  the  masses  of 
his  countrymen,  and  for  posterity,  not  for  the  classes.     It  can 
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without  difficulty  be  shown  that  his  dis^osis  of  character 
was  far  more  skilful  than  that  of  Hume,  or  Gibbon,  or 
Macaulay ;  that  his  verdicts  were,  as  a  rule,  more  just  than 
those  of  Green,  or  Freeman,  or  Lecky,  or  even  Stubbs ; 
and,  if  sometimes  rash,  he  certainly  was  not  vituperative,  as 
so  many  of  his  critics  have  been.  Take  the  one  instance 
already  glanced  at.  He  saw  with  clearer  eye  than  these 
critics  have  done  what  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  and  to  place 
Mary  Stewart  on  the  throne  of  England. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  us  by  Mr  Paul  of 
Froude's  address  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  which  is  described  as  an  "epilogue  to  his 
History r  His  political  views  are  handled  with  much  tact, 
and  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  what  his  butler  said  when 
asked  what  his  master's  politics  were.  "Well,"  said  he, 
"when  the  Liberals  are  in,  Mr  Froude  is  usually  a  Con- 
servative ;  but  when  the  Conservatives  are  in,  Mr  Froude 
is  always  a  Liberal."  He  had,  however,  "  a  horror  of 
democracy  ; "  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  old  archdeacon 
of  Totness.  Reverting  again  to  his  History^  it  is  worthy  of 
special  note  that  it  was  neither  Henry  VIII.  nor  Elizabeth 
whom  he  chiefly  admired  in  those  troublous  times,  but 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  "  firm,  incorruptible,  sagacious 
minister,  who  saved  Elizabeth's  throne,  and  made  England 
the  leading  anti-Catholic  country " ;  and  along  with  Cecil, 
John  Knox,  of  whom  Mr  Paul  says,  "he  was  almost  an 
idolater."  It  is  impossible  and  useless  to  enter  on  the 
vexed  Froude-Freeman  controversy,  but  it  will  be  the 
opinion  of  many  who  read  this  book  that  the  way  in  which 
Froude  acted,  under  the  taunt  of  opprobrious  epithets  hurled 
at  him  by  his  antagonist,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
greatness.  He  bore  the  attack  for  the  most  part  in  silence. 
It  is  the  very  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  one  historian  to 
attack  another,  but  why  do  they  abuse  each  other  ?  What 
is  the  sense  of  it,  and  where  is  the  gain  ?  They  all  make 
mistakes,  and  cannot  help  doing  so. 

The  chapter  on  "  Froude  and  Carlyle "  will  be  to  some 
readers  the  most  interesting  in  this  book.     The  picture  given 
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both  of  the  Chelsea  ss^e  and  of  his  wife,  the  overpower- 
ing brilliance  of  Carlyle's  talk,  "  laughter-moving,  awe- 
compelling,"  the  glimpses  of  the  character  of  both,  and  of 
the  friends  who  gatiiered  at  Cheyne  Row,  are  welcome 
addenda  to  the  biography.  There  are  some  memorable — 
if  partially  disputable — sentences  in  its  obiter  dicta,  viz.  : 
"There  was  no  republic  of  letters  in  Carlyle's  house.  It 
was  a  dictatorship  pure  and  simple."  Others  did  not 
always  find  it  so.  I  may  add  that  Froude  once  told  me 
that  in  these  volumes  on  Carlyle  he  had  writter^  for 
posterity,  and  that  he  was  sure  posterity  would  justify  him 
in  all  he  had  done.  He  was  not  in  the  least  depressed  by 
contemporary  verdicts.  I  think  it  was  too  much  to  say, 
"  What  a  tragedy  the  life  in  Cheyne  Row  had  been  " ;  but 
then  he  wrote  and  published  in  obedience  to  his  friend's 
wish,  which  was  a  noble  one.  The  late  Louisa,  Lady 
Ashburton  used  to  justify  him  in  most  that  he  said  and  did 

It  is  possible  that  posterity  will  care  more  for  the 
Reminiscences  of  Carlyle  than  for  his  French  Revolution,  just 
as  many  will  care  more  for  the  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects  than  for  the  History  of  England,  And  it  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  Froude  has  done  even  more  for  Carlyle's 
memory,  than  Lockhart  did  for  that  of  Scott.  Certainly  his 
picture  of  the  character  of  his  friend  is  monumental,  a  really 
marvellous  bit  of  portraiture.  He  leads  us  to  foi^t  the 
sage's  caricatures  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  of  Keble. 
Wilberforce  and  a  dozen  more,  in  admiration  for  his  own 
genius  and  unselfish  greatness.  Froude  spoke  of  him  as 
"  the  finest  nature  I  have  ever  known."  The  way,  however, 
in  which  these  later  volumes  on  his  g^reat  friend  were  received, 
made  him  more  introspective,  and  increasingly  sad.  He 
became,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  "  solitary,"  and  cared  less  and 
less  for  general  society.  But  it  is  delightful  to  read  in 
these  pages  that  while  many  contemporaries  (who  did 
not  understand)  maligned  him,  the  aged  Cardinal  Newman — 
whom  Froude  had  once  criticised  severely — wrote  kindly  to 
him  at  the  very  end. 

It  is  doubtless  a  pity  that  he  did  not  always  verify  his 
quotations,  and  correct  his  references,  or  get  others  to  revise 
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his  proof-sheets.  We  all  make  many  such  mistakes ;  but 
the  eight  blunders  in  quoting  six  lines  of  the  song  in 
Cymbeline  is  irritating,  and  in  the  delightful  description 
of  salmon  fishing  during  his  Fortnight  in  Kerry ^  it  is 
tantalising  to  discover  that  the  stoty  of  the  pool  is  an 
exquisite  invention  I  But  what  of  that  in  a  paper  so 
wonderful  from  first  to  last?  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  his  visits  to  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  or  to 
Durham  and  Dereen  on  the  Kenmare  river ;  but  our  most 
cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Paul  for  what  he  has  given  us 
in  this  fascinating  life  of  his  friend. 

A  quotation  from  an  unpublished  letter,  written  in  1885 
from  Sandhurst,  Australia, — whieh  will  not  be  found  in  Mr 
Paul's  book — may  be  given  in  conclijsion.  '*  I  hope  that 
you  will  some  day  return  to  your  original  estimate  of  Carlyle, 
which  is  immeasurably  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  you 
now  entertain.  Do  you  think  any  of  us  would  look  veiy 
amiable  if  our  characters  (the  good  and  the  bad  points  by 
turns)  were  expressed  as  intensely  as  I  have  expressed  his  ? 
I  know  what  his  faults  were  as  well  as  any  man  knew  them» 
and  I  say  deliberately  I  never  knew  anyone  who — ^take  him 
for  all  in  all — has  lived  a  nobler  life.  We  all  keep  our 
best  side  outwards.  There  is  an  inner  side,  which  we 
scarcely  dare  to  look  at  ourselves,  and  should  be  terrified  if 
we  thought  of  letting  others  see.  Carlyle  laid  the  whole 
of  himself  freely  and  frankly  open,  with  the  stem  deter- 
mination that  if  a  biography  was  written  of  him  at  all,  it 
should  be  a  faithful  one.  His  misfortune  is  that  his  faults 
— such  as  they  were — are  faults  which  people,  immensely 
inferior  to  him,  know  themselves  to  be  free  from,  and  there- 
fore they  think  themselves  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment 
against  him.  ..."  William  Knight. 

McUvem, 
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INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS, 

October  1905. 

Dr  Josiah  Strong,  founder  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Social  Service,  introduces  to  us  some  of  the  ideas 
discussed  in  Mr  Wood's  thoughtful  paper  on  ''  Social 
Work :  A  New  Professor."  Much  of  it  concerns  America 
specially  or  solely.  The  democracy  problem  is  with 
us ;  the  racial  or  cosmopolitan  problem  does  not  press 
as  it  does  in  America,  save  perhaps  in  the  East  End  of 
London.  We  should  certainly  endeavour  to  secure  for  these 
aliens  an  '^  economic  basis  of  self-respect,"  for  their  sakes  as 
well  as  our  own.  Mr  Woods  outlines  the  work  of  the  paid 
Social  Secretary,  the  "  new  profession "  expert,  who  works 
for  social  unity,  social  well-being,  social  betterment  The 
appearance  of  this  official  is  one  of  the  most  striking  signs 
of  the  times.  Social  work  is  indeed  a  new  profession,  a 
profession  for  which  very  few  have  yet  graduated.  The  so- 
called  expert  has  been  found  wanting  on  the  practical  side, 
and  consequently  has  been  rejected  by  the  people.  But 
should  social  work  become  a  *'  profession  "  ?  Yes,  for  true 
experts  are  needed  in  this  as  in  other  departments.  But  we 
must  guard  against  obvious  dangers.  Professionalism  has 
nearly  killed  genuine  sport,  and  it  may  kill  the  spirit  of  social 
service  in  society.  We  must  not  furnish  the  selfish  citizen 
with  an  excuse  for  shirking  his  civic  and  social  duties. 
Therefore  one  must  ui^e  the  general  need  for  social  training. 
Every  citizen,  every  child,  should  have  a  measure  of  training. 
Mr  Woods  rightly  assigns  ignorance  as  the  cause  of  the 
deplorable  mistakes  made  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  still  worse 
mistakes  made  by  the  members  of  the  French  Court  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Our  educated  classes,  our 
leaders — political,  educational,  and  ecclesiastical — are  almost 
as  ignorant  of  the  masses  to-day,  and  therefore  are  unfitted 
to  deal  with  the  problems  arising  from  the  industrial  revolu- 
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tion  and  the  growth  of  cities.  These  problems  will  only  be 
solved  by  men  who  come  to  them  with  trained  judgment 
and  enlightened  eyes.  Our  statesmen  need  social  trainhig 
that  they  may  discern  and  l^slate  for  the  true  needs  kA  the 
people.  Our  town  councillors,  parish  councillors,  and  public 
men  generally,  our  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  clergymen, 
all  need  social  training.  Divinity  students  especially  ought 
to  have  a  thorough  social  training,  theoretical  and  practical. 
They  ought  to  reside  for  six  months  or  a  year  in  a  social 
settlement  or  labour  home,  to  study  modem  problems  at 
first  hand,  and  so  qualify  themselves  for  being  social  leaders. 
The  social  settlement  is  to  the  student  of  economics  what 
the  infirmary  is  to  the  medical  student  —  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  ordinary  social  worker  also  needs  training. 
We  have  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  the  untrained 
worker.  By  their  well-meant  but  unwise  efforts  and  methods 
they  have  too  frequently  increased  the  evils  they  tried  to 
cure. 

To  sum  up.  We  need  the  new  profession :  the  social 
expert,  the  paid  social  secretary,  who  devotes  his  whole  time 
and  strength  to  social  work.  But  we  also  need  an  army 
of  trained  voluntary  social  workers.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  that  Mr  Woods  summons  men  to  enter  the  new 
profession.  In  the  same  sacred  name  we  wopld  urge  our 
students  and  public  men  to  take  a  course  of  social  training. 

D.  W. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE   NEU-TEST, 
WISSENSCHAFT. 

The  number  of  which  some  notice  appeared  in  these 
columns  last  month,  contains  also  "Contributions  to  the 
Historical  Understanding  of  the  Johannine  Epistles,"  by 
Professor  C.  Clemen,  in  which  new  solutions  are  proposed 
of  the  question  of  the  heresies  in  these  Epistles,  and  of  the 
question  of  their  authorship.  The  heresies,  he  finds,  were 
not  Gnostic  :  the  words  "  I  know  him  "  and  "  we  know  him  "  in 
chap.  ii.  admit  of  a  natural  sense  apart  from  this,  and  the 
error  combated  is  not  that  of  the  Cerinthians,  who  dis- 
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tinguished  the  Creator  from  the  Father  of  Jesus,  nor  that  of 
the  Docetics,  who  denied  to  the  Saviour  a  true  human  body. 
It  was  certainly  an  error  in  Christology  (ii.  22);  but  it 
consisted  in  the  denial  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  in  the 
sense  of  this  writer  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  i>.  the 
pre-existent  divine  Son  of  God.  It  was  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Johannine  writings  that  they  rejected,  not 
the  Messiahship  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  the  Sonship. 
These  heretics,  moreover,  were  not  Jews  but  Gentiles — a 
point  which  calls  for  further  elucidation  than  is  here  given 
to  it,  as  the  divine  Sonship  was  much  more  readily  accepted 
by  Gentiles  than  by  Jews.  These  writers  held,  further 
(v.  6),  that  Jesus  had  come  "  with  water,"  i.e,  they  accepted 
Christian  baptism  as  His  institution ;  but  they  denied  that 
He  had  come  with  blood,  ix,  they  rejected  Christian  teaching 
about  sin  and  the  atonement 

On  the  point  of  authorship,  it  is  held  that  the  Second 
Epistle  was  written  after  the  Third,  and  that  no  name  was 
attached  to  either,  but  only  the  title  "  the  Elder."  Both  are 
based  on  i  John,  and  this  work  is  not  a  homily  but  a  letter. 
It  has  parted  with  its  address,  not  by  losing  a  leaf,  but  of 
design,  because  it  did  not  answer  to  Church  tradition  about 
John.  The  seeing  and  hearing  of  which  it  speaks  (i.  1-3) 
are  not  physical,  but  spiritual ;  they  refer  to  the  apprehension 
at  which  the  writer  had  arrived  of  the  true  essence  of  the 
Gospel.  As  to  the  touching,  Professor  Clemen  is  not  yet 
satisfied.  His  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  none  of  the 
Epistles  originally  claimed  Johannine  authorship ;  this  was 
added  to  them.  With  the  Gospel  itself  it  is  suggested  that 
this  may  also  have  been  the  case ;  it  also  does  not  claim 
eyewitness-ship,  nor  the  Apostle  John  for  its  author. 

A.  M. 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.     January 
1906. 

Under  the  title  Japan :  Old  and  NeWy  Professor  Takakusu, 
who,  we  believe,  fills  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 
of  Tokyo,  gives  a  compact  and  very  interesting  account  of 
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Japanese  development  Especially  noteworthy  are  his  views 
of  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  "  The  conversion 
of  the  whole  nation  to  Christianity  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
within  a  limited  time.  But  a  better  understanding  now 
exists  between  the  Christians  and  the  people  in  general." 
What  Professor  Takakusu  desiderates  is  "  a  few  well- 
qualified  teachers,  men  of  high  culture  and  power."  These, 
co-operating  with  Japanese  workers,  will  produce  much 
better  results  than  the  disconnected  efforts  of  a  great  many 
missionaries  of  mediocre  ability.  "  The  prospects  of  Chris- 
tianising the  Mikado's  empire,  though  outwardly  lessened 
by  the  reflex  influence  of  the  decadence  of  religious  faith  in 
some  Western  countries,  are,  in  reality,  at  least  as  great  and 
hopeful  as  ever."  G.  G. 


THE  EXPOSITOR.    January  1906. 

This  number  opens,  in  a  new  and  enlai^ed  form,  the 
seventh  series  of  the  journal.  Dr  Marcus  Dods  supplies  a 
candid  statement  upon  the  relation  of  evolution  to  theology, 
and  Professor  Margoliouth  lets  off  Dr  Emil  Reich  rather 
easily.  There  are  a  couple  of  expository  discourses,  while 
Professor  Ramsay  and  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  continue 
their  papers  on  the  Lycaonian  Christian  inscriptions  and  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  respectively.  The  most  original  con- 
tribution to  the  number,  however,  is  a  discussion  of  the 
communistic  experiment  in  Acts  ii.  and  iv.  by  Canon  E.  L. 
Hicks  of  Manchester.  Assuming  that  these  passages  give  a 
genuine  historical  account  of  the  facts,  the  author  refuses  to 
conclude  that  the  words,  "  they  had  all  things  in  common," 
imply  that  every  Christian  at  Jerusalem  divested  himself  of 
property  and  goods,  in  order  to  live  upon  a  common  poor 
fund.  The  very  emphasis  laid  upon  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
Barsabas  shows  that  it  was  exceptional  and  voluntary. 
*'The  starting-point  of  all  proposals  for  the  wide,  social, 
and  collective  use  of  the  goods  of  this  world  "  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  this  experiment,  which  was  but  local  and  temporary, 
but  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  upon  ''  the  awful  dangers  of 
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wealth."  As  for  the  causes  of  the  poverty  at  Jerusalem, 
Dr  Hicks  points  to  the  fact  that  ''in  all  cities  where  the 
chief  industry  is  the  attendance  upon  seasonal  visitors — 
like  the  university  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
the  fashionable  watering-places — ^there  is  a  painful  amount 
of  helpless  poverty/'  accompanied  by  an  unhealthy  distinction 
between  the  rich  visitor  and  the  hungry  resident  Jerusalem, 
as  the  centre  of  the  priestly  order  and  the  focus  of  yearly 
pilgrimages,  would  thus  tend  to  foster  a  cla^s  of  dependent 
poor  folk,  who,  between  the  festivals,  would  find  a  slack,  bad 
time  awaiting  them.  Thus  the  special  local  conditions  of 
the  place  would  seem  to  furnish  an  economic  reason  for  the 
undoubted  presence  at  Jerusalem  of  a  large  section  of 
impoverished  people  in  the  Church.  J.  M. 


THE  CHURCHMAN.    January  1906. 

This  magazine  begins  the  year  with  "  a  new  and  enlarged 
series."    ,  It  is  a  good  number. 

An  interesting  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  is 
given.  A  change  of  Government  is  expected,  but  there  is 
no  apprehension  of  any  serious  discussion  on  Disestablish- 
ment The  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Church  Discipline  about  Easter. 
This  document  may  prove  "  epoch-making."  The  Rev.  A. 
Galton  reviews  the  past  year  under  the  title  "  Annus 
Minacior."  The  Bishop  of  Clogher  begins  a  series  of 
articles  on  "Christianity  v.  The  Supernatural/'  in  which, 
while  credulous  within  the  limits  of  the  faith,  he  is  sceptical 
towards  the  miraculous  in  history.  "  In  a  world  which  is 
doing  its  best  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural, 
the  most  supernatural  of  all  religions  is,"  he  writes,  "  showing 
itself  the  most  potent  of  spiritual  forces."  One  might 
fairly  question  the  statement  that  the  element  of  the 
supernatural  is  peculiar,  even  in  extent,  to  Christianity. 
One  finds  it  in  all  religions,  and  it  belongs  to  the  period 
of  its  origin.  But  what  has  always  been  peculiar  to 
Christianity  is  its  ethical  import,  and  this  was  never  more 
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emphasised  than  at  present.  He  objects  to  those  who,  like 
the  Ritschlians, "  take  refuge  in  the  conception  of  the  religious 
consciousness."  They  are  too  subjective.  An  attitude  of 
indifference  to  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  Christianity  is, 
he  maintains,  "  the  last  step  on  the  road  to  negation.'*  It 
is  held  that  man,  by  the  exertion  of  his  will  and  intelligence, 
can  interfere  with  physical  causation,  and  therefore  a  fortiori 
God  may — a  very  precarious  basis  indeed  for  miracle  in  the 
light  of  determinist  doctrine.  The  conclusion  of  the  article 
is  "  that  Christianity  satisfies  human  needs,  just  because  of 
its  supernatural  character."  This  may  be  true  of  some,  but 
there  are  others  not  less  intelligent,  and  they  are  a  growing 
number,  who  value  Christianity  for  its  ethical  teaching,  not 
only  apart  from,  but  in  spite  of,  its  supernatural  character. 

J.  G. 


HIBBERT  JOURNAL.    January  1906. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Outcome  of  the  Theological  Movement 
of  Our  Age,"  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  New  York,  attempts 
to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  changes  in  theological  thought  during 
the  past  half-century.  Two  generations  ago  the  great  Catholic 
Creeds,  with  a  secondary  body  of  theological  doctrine,  known 
to  us  in  the  Reformation  Confessions  of  Faith,  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  Westminster  Confession,  etc.,  and  a 
general  belief  in  the  faith  of  Christendom  as  of  divine 
authority,  supematurally  given,  and  fixed  and  final  in  its 
form,  were  almost  universally  accepted.  Since  then  various 
forces  have  been  at  work.  Chief  amongst  these  are  Physical 
Science,  with  its  idea  of  the  universe  as  a  system  at  unity 
with  itself  under  the  universal  reign  of  law ;  Biblical 
Criticism,  humanising  the  Bible,  and  giving  it  its  place  as  a 
book  amongst  other  books ;  the  Comparative  Study  of 
Religion,  revealing  the  one  soul  and  substance  of  religion 
everywhere;  Commerce  and  Travel,  bringing  men  into 
contact  with  one  another,  and  abolishing  petty  parochialism  ; 
and  Democracy,  proclaiming  the  common  stuff  of  manhood, 
and  making  away  from  artificial  toward  natural  authority, 
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from    privilege   toward    equal    opportunity,    from    injustice 
throned   upon  the  universe  toward  the  universal  reign  of 
justice  and  love.     It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  real  terminus 
for  this  movement,  for  thought  cannot  cease  to  grow.     But 
in  the  period  now  opening  the  movement  may  be  expected 
to  effect  a    reconstruction  of  the  supposedly  fundamental 
principles  underlying   the   theology  of  the  Churches.     An 
infallible    Bible    and    an    infallible    Church   will    disappear 
together,  though   the  book  will   remain  as  the  source  of 
spiritual  inspiration,  and  the   Church  will  remain    as  the 
institute   of  the  spiritual    life   of  mankind.      Already  in- 
spiration is  recognised  not  as  the  monopoly  of  a  race  or  of 
a  Church,  but  as  the  experience  of  mankind — the  inner 
secret  of  life    itself     The  doctrine   of  the  Atonement    is 
identified  with  the  conception  of  a  universal  law  operative  in 
all  ages,  among  all  men.<     The  doctrine  of  Hell  is  taking  on 
a    rational    aspect,  as  the  symbol  of  the  natural    law  of 
retribution.     Even  the  innermost  body  of  Christian  belief 
must   submit   to  be    broadened    and    enlarged.     The    two 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Creeds,  the  doctrine 
of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  will  be  recognised, 
not  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  Christendom,  but  as  the 
common    possession   of  mankind.       The   doctrine   of   the 
Trinity  becomes  the  necessary  thought-form  of  the  divine 
variety  in  unity.     The  Incarnation  \s  seen  to  be  a  world- 
wide human  reality.     Even  the  dogma  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
may  be  recognised  as  a  symbol  of  a  profound  ethical  and 
spiritual    truth.       More    truly    and    clearly   than   ever   the 
human  ideal  will  continue  to  be  reverently  seen  embodied 
in  the  personality  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     There  is  hope 
for  the  future.     Through  our  seeming  loss  we  are  moving  on 
to  a  greater  gain.  J.  M.  II. 
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AUSGEWAHLTE  PSALMEN,  iidersefjst  und  erkldrt  von 
Hermann  GunkeL  Gottingen:,  Vandenhoeck  und 
Ruprechty  1905.    Rp,  xii.,  289.     M.  3.20. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  which,  happily,  we  have  had 
a  goodly  number  in  recent  years  from  German  scholars, 
written  with  the  view  of  presenting  the  best  results  of 
scholarship  and  research  in  an  attractive  and  intelligible 
form  to  the  lay  or  unprofessional  reader ;  and  Professor 
Gunkel,  with  his  easy  fluent  style  and  a  certain  vivacity  of 
manner,  is  well  fitted  to  secure  the  interest  of  that  class  of 
readers.  His  treatment  of  the  Psalms  is  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  his  treatment  of  the  Legends  of  Genesis, 
fixing  attention  primarily  upon  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
ductions themselves  rather  than  on  their  date  and  author- 
ship. Each  psalm  is  regarded  as  a  piece  complete  in  itself, 
and  its  explanation  is  sought  in  its  own  contents,  without 
reference  to  other  psalms  with  which  it  might  be  grouped  : 
so  that  the  reader  is  advised  to  turn  to  any  part  of  the  book 
he  may  find  attractive,  and  certainly  not  to  begin  with  the 
first  psalm. 

The  selected  psalms  are  forty  in  all,  to  which  are  added 
two  psalms  from  outside  the  Psalter,  viz.,  i  Sam.  ii.  i-io 
and  Jonah  ii.  2-10.  In  making  the  selection  the  author  has 
been  guided  by  considerations  of  the  religious  and  aesthetic 
features  of  the  psalms,  as  likely  to  be  most  interesting  to 
the  reader;  and  he  has  confined  himself  mainly  to  the 
shorter  psalms,  and  such  as  have  been  preserved  in  a  fairly 
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correct  text,  the  special  aim  being  to  make  clear  and  to 
bring  home  to  the  modem  reader  the  piety  of  the  psalmists 
and  the  beauty  and  force  of  these  "  wild-flowers  of  poesy  " 
as  he  calls  them,  which  were  sung  or  uttered  as  prayers  by 
simple  folk.  The  author  is  careful  to  give  his  readers  to 
understand  that  the  aim  of  the  book  is  not  "  edification." 
The  expositions  are  of  a  scientific  kind,  though  popular  in 
form.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  serve  the  present,  but 
to  take  the  reader  away  from  himself  and  from  everything 
present,  and  tQ  fix  his  thoughts  in  the  past. 

Gunkel  gives  an  independent  translation  of  each  of  the 
selected  psalms.  He  does  not,  however,  like  Duhm  in  his 
translation,  attempt  to  reproduce  the  original  in  iambic, 
trochaic,  and  dactylic  measures,  contenting  himself  with 
exhibiting,  mainly  after  Sievers,  the  rhythmic  character  and 
the  incidence  of  the  caesura  by  an  arrangement  of  the  lines. 
The  exposition  aims  to  give  nothing  but  what  directly  serves 
for  the  understanding  of  the  psalm,  excluding  questions 
which  are  much  discussed  and  which  by  many  are  considered 
essential  in  such  exposition.  "  The  question  when  and  by 
whom  the  psalm  was  composed  is  only  of  subordinate  value 
compared  with  the  much  weightier  question  what  it  signifies^ 
Accordingly,  the  author  expands  the  thought  of  the  psalm, 
taking  the  reader  back  to  the  situation  which  it  presupposes  ; 
and  in  doing  so  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  wealth  of  material 
which  modern  scholarly  research  has  accumulated  from  the 
distant  past  Not  content  with  exhibiting  the  thought  that 
was  presumably  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  at  the  time,  he 
must  trace  the  history  of  the  thought  from  its  germ  and 
illustrate  it  by  analogies  from  other  religions.  Sometimes  the 
illustrations  seem  rather  far-fetched,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
length  to  which  they  are  elaborated  rather  disturbs  the  flow 
of  connected  exposition.  And  this  has  its  drawbacks,  for, 
in  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  Professor  Gunkel  has  the  gifts  of 
the  popular  preacher,  and  by  his  skill  in  developing  the 
thoughts  of  the  psalms  and  his  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
the  religious  feelings  they  express,  makes  them  serve  for 
edification  and  devotion  in  the  best  sense. 

One    or  two  examples  may  suffice  to  show  what  the 
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author  means  by  tracing  the  "  history  of  the  thought "  in 
the  psalms,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  book.  In  Psalm  xx.,  for  instance,  the  words  "  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee  "  are  to  be  taken  quite 
in  a  concrete  sense :  the  king  may  have  had  the  Divine 
Name  tattooed  on  his  arm  or  some  other  part  of  his  body, 
or  had  it  engraved  on  a  signet  ring.  So  the  expression 
"  send  thee  help  "  is  important  for  the  history  of  the  religion  ; 
for  at  an  earlier  stage  God  Himself  went  with  Israel  into 
battle.  Then  in  regard  to  the  theophanies  which  are  intro- 
duced into  such  psalms  as  1.  and  xcvii.,  the  features  of  the 
display  are  not  exhausted  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning — nothing  less  than  a  volcanic  eruption  will  satisfy 
the  description.  But  the  Sinai  Peninsula  is  not  volcanic, 
and  we  must  therefore  search  for  the  Sinai  of  Moses  some- 
where on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  several 
volcanoes  are  found.  Again,  when  in  Psalm  xxiv,  we  read 
**  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  ...  for  He  hath  founded  it  upon 
the  seas  and  established  it  on  the  floods,''  we  are  told  that 
the  belief  in  an  underground  sea  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
digging  the  ground  people  find  water.  But  this  observation 
■could  not  have  been  made  among  the  hills  of  Canaan,  but 
in  a  low-lying  and  well-watered  land :  we  must  therefore 
certainly  infer  that  this  trait  of  the  Hebrew  cosmology,  like 
so  many  others,  had  its  home  in  Babylonia  and  thence 
found  its  way  into  Israel.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  whereas 
most  expositors  have  seen  in  the  "  waves  and  billows  "  and 
"water-spouts"  of  Psalms  xlii.-xliii.  a  reference  to  some 
storm  on  the  mountains  or  the  rushing  fountains  of  Hermon, 
Gunkel  rejects  such  a  reference,  and  takes  such  expressions, 
and  the  similar  expressions  in  Psalm  cxxx.  ("  Out  of  the 
depths  ")  and  in  Jonah  il,  as  referring  to  the  deep  distress 
of  the  psalmist,  whose  sickness  was  so  sore  that  he  saw 
nothing  before  him  but  the  dreary  journey  to  the  under- 
world. The  sudden  transitions  from  the  immediate  thought 
of  the  psalm  to  the  beginning  of  its  far-distant  history 
redeem  the  expositions  from  monotony,  though  they  some- 
times give  a  sensation  of  surprise,  as  when  the  psalmist  who 
in  Psalm  xix.  8-15,  sings  the  praise  of  the  law,  reminds  the 
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author  of  a  picture  by  a  modem  artist  in  which  a  hermit  is 
represented  standing  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
playing  a  tune  on  his  beloved  fiddle,  the  only  tribute  he 
could  offer ;  or  in  Psalm  xxiv.,  the  uttering  of  the  name 
Jakve  Zebaoth  is  the  "  trump  card  "  reserved  by  the  poet  to  the- 
last,  at  the  mention  of  which  the  gates  are  flung  open. 

Reading  the  psalms  in  the  light  of  the  past,  Gunkel  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  see  in  them  a  reference  to  the  future  ; 
and  he  finds  nothing  of  a  Messianic  or  Christological  char- 
acter even  in  Psalm  xxii.  It  should  be  added  that,  though 
the  book  is  primarily  designed  for  the  general  reader,  the. 
student  of  the  original  will  find  brief  textual  and  learned 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The  book  also  has  a  very 
full  index,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  reference  to  subjects 
that  are  treated  or  touched  upon  under  different  psalms. 

Glasgow.  James  Robertson^ 


THE  PSALMS  IN  THREE  COLLECTIONS,  trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  E.  G,  King,  D.D.  Part  III.,  Third 
Collection  {Books  IV.  and  V,,  Psalms  xc-cL).  Cambridge.- 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  1905.     Pp.  xxi.,  376-547.     Sj. 

This  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  the  first  part  of  whicb 
appeared  in  1898,  "the  outcome,"  the  author  tells  us,  "of 
some  years  spent  in  lecturing  on  Hebrew  in  Cambridge, 
followed  by  many  more  years  in  a  country  parish."  Dr 
Westcott,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  contributed  a 
suggestive  prefatory  note  to  the  first  part ;  and  the  second 
part,  published  in  1902,  is  dedicated  to  the  bishop's  memory^ 
"  The  work,"  says  Dr  King,  "  does  not  claim  to  be  a  complete 
commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Those  who  seek  for  grammatical 
notes  will  find  them  abundantly  supplied  elsewhere.  The 
task  that  the  writer  has  set  himself  has  been  to  show  the 
leading  thought  and  poetical  structure  of  each  psalm,  and  to 
do  this  as  far  as  possible  by  mai^inal  notes  and  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  text."  Accordingly,  he  gives  a  brief 
introduction  to  each  psalm,  the  primary  aim  of  which  is  to 
determine,  not  the  date  and  authorship,  but  the  leading 
thought  and  the  structure  of  the  psalm  :  this  is  followed  by 
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an  original  translation  in  parallel  lines  and  strophes,  and  a 
series  of  brief  exegetical  or  suggestive  notes.  These  notes 
are  always  fresh  and  unconventional,  rich  in  literary  illustra- 
tions and  references  to  parallel  passages.  To  quote  Bishop 
Westcott's  words,  they  "  require  careful  study,  but  they  will 
repay  it  They  are  not  designed  to  save  the  reader  from  the 
trouble  of  thought,  but  to  stimulate  him  to  independent  re- 
flection and  inquiries  which  lie  within  his  reach.  They  con- 
stantly remind  me  of  Bengel's  pregnant  sentences — and  I 
know  no  higher  praise — which  point  to  a  conclusion  rather 
than  develop  it" 

Of  Dr  King's  standpoint  it  may  be  said  that  he  combines 
fearless  historical  criticism  with  devout  Christian  exegesis. 
"  The  book,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  intended  for  the  devotional  use 
of  the  educated  English  reader,  and  for  such  of  the  clergy  as 
are  not  afraid  of  reverent  criticism " ;  and,  if  the  ordinary 
English  reader  will  here  find  much  that  is  not  generally  found 
in  devotional  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  reader  of  a 
more  critical  turn  of  mind  will  encounter  lines  of  interpreta- 
tion which  are  not  usually  followed  in  commentaries  of  a 
historico-critical  character.  The  author  follows  the  canon 
quoted  by  Bishop  Westcott,  Omnis  Scriptura  sacra  eo  spiritu 
debet  legi  quo  facta  est.  For  this  reason  the  bishop,  while 
admitting  that  Dr  King's  notes  may  appear  to  some  at  first 
sight  "  obscure  and  mystical,"  commends  them  "  to  those  who 
hold  that  the  secrets  of  the  Lord  are  disclosed  to  such  as 
seek  for  them  with  watchfulness  and  patience  in  living 
oracles." 

Although,  as  Dr  King  says,  "  it  is  far  easier  to  determine 
the  circumstances  than  the  age  in  which  a  psalm  was  written," 
and  he  prefers  to  reason  from  the  clear  to  the  less  clear,  yet 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  decide  for  the  historical  situation  Uiat 
seems  most  probable  for  any  individual  psalm.  One  or  two 
typical  examples  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  kind  of  conclusion 
which  he  reaches,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  reaches  it 
Thus,  on  Psalm  xlv.,  he  "says :  "  All  attempts  to  explain 
this  psalm  as  an  epithalamium  of  a  court  poet  seem  to  be 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  But  the  critics  have  done  well  in 
reminding  us  that  the  psalm  must  have  had  a  clear  and 
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definite  meaning  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  explain  it  merely  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
future  must  be  rejected.  .  .  .  The  *  Bride'  I  interpret  as 
Zion  or  Jerusalem,  who,  according  to  the  second  Isaiah,  was 
to  be  *  married '  by  *  her  sons '  (ver.  9).  I  maintain  that  the 
psalm  was  written  as  an  all^ory,  and  that  the  language 
would  necessarily  suggest  the  mystical  meaning  to  the 
Hebrew  reader."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  very 
possibly  the  outer  form  of  the  all^ory  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Babylonian  legend  of  the  contest  between 
Marduk  and  the  Dragon  of  Darkness.  Again,  as  r^ards 
Psalm  ex.,  starting  with  the  idea  that  the  psalm  speaks  of 
One  who  is  both  king  and  priest,  he  asks  whether  there  was 
any  period  in  which  the  Messianic  hope  centred  on  a  com- 
bination of  the  kingship  with  the  priesthood ;  and  he  finds 
that  Zechariah  saw,  in  the  coming  Messiah,  the  union  of  the 
two  (Zech.  vi.  9  ff).  Now  Tzemach  (Branch  or  Outspring> 
"is,  in  the  sphere  of  Revelation,  what  Tammuz  is  in  the 
nature-religion  of  Babylonia  and  Palestine  ;  and  the  favourite 
name  of  Tammuz  was  Adoni  "my  lord"  (Ezek.  viii.  14). 
"  I  suggest,  therefore,"  says  Dr  King,  "  that  a  psalmist  who 
lived  in  the  Persian  period  expressed  under  the  name  of 
Adoni  that  same  Messianic  hope  which  Zechariah  had 
expressed  under  the  kindred  name  of  Tzemach,  If  the 
psalm  be  read  with  this  thought  in  mind  some  of  the  most 
difiicult  passages  (^^.,  vers.  3,7)  will  gain  a  new  light" 

The  most  notable  part  of  Dr  King's  work  is  a  new  view 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  Psalter,  which  he  unfolds  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Third  Part  gf  his  book.  Briefly  stated^ 
his  view  is  that  the  Psalter  was  arranged  in  three  collections 
to  correspond  with  the  triennial  cycle  in  which  the  Pentateuch 
was  read  in  the  synagogues.  He  takes  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture an  exhaustive  article  on  "  The  Reading  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  in  a  Triennial  Cycle,"  by  Dr  Biichler,  which 
appeared  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  for  April  i893* 
In  that  article  Dr  Biichler  adduces  and  examines  the  tradi- 
tional accounts  of  the  lessons  that  were  appropriated  to 
certain  feasts  and  holy  days,  and  traces  the  development  of 
this  into  the  weekly  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  \xi  a  triennial 
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cycle  of  Sedarim,  according  to  the  Palestinian  custom. 
Assuming  with  Biichler  that  the  cycle  began  in  the  month 
of  Nisan,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  was  concluded  at  the 
beginning  of  Adar,  Dr  King  constructs  a  diagram  of  three 
concentric  circles  to  show  when  the  various  sections  fall, 
and  where  the  cycle  ends  in  each  year,  thus : — 

In  the  first  year  the  readings  extend  from  Gea  i.  to 
Exod.  xi. 

In  the  second  year  the  readings  extend  from  Exod.  xii. 
to  Num.  vi.  21. 

In  the  third  year  the  readings  extend  from  Num.  vi.  22 
to  Deut.  xxxiv. 

He  then  exhibits  a  similar  diagram  in  which  the  psalms 
are  arranged  in  three  concentric  circles,  in  order  to  show 
how  the  two  cycles  correspond.  The  first  collection  coin- 
cides with  the  first  book.  Psalms  i.-xli. ;  the  second 
embraces  Books  ii.  and  iii.,  viz.  Psalms  xlii.-lxxxix. ;  and 
the  third  embraces  Books  IV.  and  V.,  viz.  Psalms  xc-cl. 

Some  remarkable  results  come  out  on  a  comparison  of 
these  diagrams,  as  regards  the  Pentateuch  itself  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  as  regards  the  Psalter.  To  begin  with 
the  Pentateuch,  it  appears  quite  evident  that  those  tradi- 
tional dates  of  biblical  events  which  are  found  so  abundantly 
in  the  Midrashic  literature  are  simply  evolved  from  the 
position  in  the  Calendar  of  the  biblical  passages  which 
relate  the  events.  For  example,  Rosh  ha  Shana  declares 
that  the  world  was  created  on  the  first  of  Nisan,  Gen.  i. 
being  the  section  read  on  the  first  Sabbath ;  Pirke  IL 
Eliezer  associates  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  with  the 
Passover,  and  the  lesson  for  the  Sabbath  nearest  the 
Passover  is  Gen.  iv.  Again,  in  the  second  year's  course, 
the  readings  for  Nisan  are  Exod.  xii.-xv.,  and  the  Mechilta 
says  that  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  occurred  on  the 
seventh  of  Nisan.  So  again  Pentecost  usually  falls  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  third  month  Sivan.  Now  in  the  first 
year's  cycle  the  Sabbath  reading  for  that  date  is  Gen.  xi., 
the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  which  obviously  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Acts  ii.  Moreover,  an  early 
tradition  connects  Pentecost  with  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
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and,  in  the  second  year  of  the  cycle,  the  Decalogue  in  Exod* 
XX.  was  the  reading  for  the  Sabbath  of  Pentecost  These 
are  only  some  of  the  many  examples  given  by  Dr  King. 
It  is  but  right  to  add  that  Dr  Biichler  points  out  not  a  few 
cases  where  the  coincidences  do  not  hold,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  overlapping  of  the  two  systems  in  the  course  of  the 
development  from  occasional  to  regular  synagogue  reading. 
I  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  notice,  as  Dr  King  points  out, 

I  that  some  of  the  dates  given  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  (in  P. 

I  of  course)  correspond  also  with  the  cycle  of  the  Calendar. 

I  For  example,  it  is  said  in  Gen.  viL  1 1  that  "  in  the  second 

t  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on  this  same 

j  day  all  the  fountains  were  broken  up."     Is  it  a  mere  coin- 

cidence, he  asks,  that  Gen.  vii.  1 1   is  read  in  the  triennial 
cycle  about  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month  ?     He 
I  also  points  out  that  the  account  of  a  second  institution  of 

the  Passover  in  the  Wilderness  (Num.  ix.  1-14)  is  dated  in 
\S\^  first  months  although  the  antecedent  narrative  had  begun 
with  the  second  month,  and  adds :  "  We  b^in  to  suspect  tJiat 
the  arrangement  of  the  documents  in  the  Pentateuch  was 
not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  the  Calendar."  This  is  a  far- 
reaching  statement,  and  Dr  King  does  not  follow  it  out 
further  than  to  suggest  that  it  is  worth  considering  whether 
"  the  precise  dates  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Priest- 
code  were  evolved  in  a  manner  not  wholly  unlike,  in  so  far 
as  they  were  influenced  by  the  Calendar." 

Coming  now  to  the  Psalter  we  find,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  diagrams,  some  remarkable  coincidences.  The  first  and 
third  books  of  the  Psalter  end  in  Shebat,  exactly  as  the  first 
and  third  books  of  the  Pentateuch  end  in  Shebat  The 
second  book  of  the  Psalter  ends  (Ps.  Ixxii.)  at  the  close  of 
Elul,  exactly  as  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  ends  at 
the  close  of  Elul.  And  Dr  King  says  that  the  benediction 
at  the  end  of  this  book  (Ps.  Ixxii.  19),  "  May  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  His  glory  y^  attains  a  new  meaning  when  read 
in  connection  with  the  closing  words  of  Exodus  (xl.  34), 
""And  the  glory  of  Jhvh  filled  the  tabernacle''  We  may 
compare  also  the  words,  "  The  Prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
fesse  are  ended''  (Ps.  Ixxii.  20)  with  "  So  Moses  ended  the 
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work*'  (Exod.  xl.  33).  In  the  Introduction  to  Part  II.  of 
his  book,  Dr  King  has  a  full  discussion  of  the  Asaph  Psalms 
{Ixxiiia-lxxxiii.),  which  he  connects  specially  with  the  house 
of  Joseph  and  the  season  of  Asiph  or  ingathering.  Now  the 
diagram  shows  that  these  psalms  b^in  in  the  cycle  at  the 
seventh  month,  at  the  season  when,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle,  Gen.  xxx.  22  ff.  was  read,  which  tells  of  the  birth 
of  Joseph  and  derives  the  name  from  the  root  Asaph. 
Once  more.  Psalm  xc,  "a  Prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of 
God  "  comes  at  the  very  time  which  tradition  assigned  for 
the  death  of  the  lawgiver.  And  if  this  be  the  explanation 
of  the  title,  then  Psalms  xc-c,  which  form  one  group,  ought 
to  have  points  in  common  with  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Blessing  of  Moses,  i.e.  with  Deut  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.,  which 
were  read  at  the  same  season.  And  Dr  King  shows  by 
parallels  that  this  is  abundantly  borne  out. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  Dr  King  has  "  no  thought  of 
suggesting  that  the  Psalms  were  originally  written  for 
consecutive  Sabbaths."  His  contention  is  that  "  certain 
groups  of  psalms  belonged  to  certain  definite  points  of  the 
Calendar,  that  the  triennial  cycle  was  a  natural  development 
of  this  earlier  thought,  and  that  the  triennial  cycle  was 
known  to  the  editor  who  arranged  the  Psalter  in  five  books." 
The  "  earlier  thought,"  briefly  stated,  is  this :  The  spring 
months  represent  the  Parable  of  Creation,  with  the  gift  of 
food  ;  the  summer  months  commemorate  the  goodness  of 
God  in  His  harvest  gifts ;  the  autumn  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  and  also  the  ingathering  ;  and  the  winter  months,  from 
Hanucca,  are  full  of  dedication  thoughts,  while  the  growing 
light  is  a  parable  of  the  coming  kingship  of  God  upon 
earth. 

This  third  part  contains  also  an  introduction  to  the  so- 
called  Songs  of  Degrees,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  without 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
author's  view.  Accepting  the  tradition  that  the  fifteen  steps 
in  the  Temple  correspond  with  the  fifteen  step-psalms,  he 
connects  them  with  the  movement  of  two  bands  in  opposite 
directions  in  dedication  processions,  and  then  with  the  seven 
stages   of  procession    in    the    Babylonian    religion,    which. 
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finally,  are  suggested  by  the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Opinions  will,  no  doubt,  differ  as  to  many  of  Dr  Kingf's 
conclusions  and  the  validity  of  the  processes  by  which  he 
reaches  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  leaming^ 
and  ingenuity  of  the  author,  and  the  earnest  and  devout 
tone  that  pervades  his  book.  He  has  raised  questions  which 
the  critical  student  will  do  well  to  consider,  and  liie  de- 
votional reader  will  find  in  Dr  King's  notes  many  a  sugges- 
tion of  hidden  treasures  enshrined  in  the  Psalms. 

Glasgow.  James  Robertson. 


ISRAEL'S  HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 
NARRATIVES,  by  CharUs  Foster  Kent,  Ph,D^  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Biblical  History  in  Yale  University.  With 
maps  and  chronological  chart  London :  Hodder  &r 
Stoughton^  1905,    Pp,  xxxi.,  506.     \2s.  nett. 

The  Students  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  present  work  is 
the  second  instalment,  will  undoubtedly,  when  complete,  be 
the  most  important  contribution  which  the  universities  of 
America  have  as  yet  made  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  first  volume,  containing  the  early  narra- 
tives of  the  Hexateuch,  including  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  Canaan  as  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  is  now  followed  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
"  historical  and  biographical  narratives,"  extending  from 
I  Samuel  to  2  Maccabees.  No  one  who  has  gauged  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  material  here  submitted  to  the 
student  will  take  exception  to  the  legitimate  claim  of  the 
editor  in  his  short  preface,  that  '*  through  the  generous  and 
eflBicient  co-operation  of  the  publishers" — let  us  at  once 
add,  the  sound  scholarship  and  practical  skill  of  the  editor 
— ^  it  has  been  possible  to  furnish  within  the  compass  of 
this  volume  an  unusually  complete  equipment  for  the  study 
of  Old  Testament  history." 

Of  what,  then,  does  this  equipment  consist?  In  the 
first  place,  we  find  an  unusually  elaborate  table  of  "  contents 
and  classification,"  extending  to  twenty  pages,  the  bulk  of 
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^  which  is  occupied  with  an  indication  of  the  contents  of  each 

of  the  213  sections  of  the  history,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel 
j£  to  the  greatness  of  Mordecai  (the  Book  of  Esther  being  here 

^  taken  after  the  Books  of  Maccabees),  with  references  to  the 

^  relevant  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  pages  of 

j^  the  volume  on  which  the   translation  and    notes   will    be 

,^  found.     On  this  follows  an    "  Introduction "  of  some  fifty 

1^  pages,  to  which  we  shall  return.     Pages  51-482  contain  Mr 

^  Kent's  translation  of  the  emended  text,  while  the  volume  is 

brought  to  a  close  by  an  appendix  of  various  content,  the 
,^  most  noteworthy  feature  being  the  very  full  and  carefully 

selected  bibliography  (pp.  485-491).     The  only  drawback 
to  the  latter  is  the  excessive  abbreviation  of  the  titles,  which 
ji  is  sure  to  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  uninitiated. 

;  Returning  now  to  examine  more  closely  the  nature  and 

I  contents  of  the  editor's  Introduction,  we  have  nothing  but 

*  unqualified  praise  for  the  opening  chapter  on  "the  origin 

and  present  literary  form  of  the  Old  Testament  historical 
and  biographical  narratives."  It  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  writing  of  history  did 
not  exist  in  Israel  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy 
under  David  and  Solomon,  an  opinion  shared  by  Professor 
Kent,  who  finds  in  ^  the  national  pride,  and  splendour,  and 
comparative  peace  of  the  reig^  of  Solomon  .  .  .  the  atmos- 
phere and  opportunity  which  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the 
^  earliest    Hebrew  historical    records."     Attention   is   rightly 

^  called  to  the  dominant  didactic  note  of  Hebrew  historio- 

graphy as  represented  by  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
^  The  chief  aim  of  the  compilers  of  these  books  was  not  to 

furnish  an  objective  history  of  the  great  events  of  Israel's 
past,  but — and  this  applies  more  particularly  to  Kings — to 
use  the  history  to  enforce  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  of 
the  prophets.  History,  as  written  by  such  men,  has  been 
happily  described  by  an  adaptation  of  Bolingbrokes 
classical  definition,  as  "prophecy  teaching  by  example." 
In  this  attitude  to  the  past  we  have,  as  Mr  Kent  points  out,, 
the  explanation  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  lack  of  pro- 
portion which  characterises  the  books  in  question.  "  Omri's 
important  reign  is  dismissed  with  a  few  verses,  while  four 
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chapters  are  given  to  describing  the  work  of  the  Tishbite 
prophet" 

When  Professor  Kent  proceeds  in  subsequent  chapters 
to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  historical  books,  we  at  once 
enter  more  debatable  territory,  where  it  is  impossible,  in  a 
short  review,  to  follow  him  in  detail.  His  analysis  of 
Samuel  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  results  of  previous 
scholars.  On  p.  1 2,  however,  there  is  a  curious  inconsist- 
ency as  to  the  date  of  the  **  early  David  narratives,"  to  the 
value  of  which,  both  as  literature,  and  as  an  historical  source  of 
the  first  rank,  a  just  tribute  is  paid.  We  are  first  told  that 
"  the  Saul  and  David  histories  were  written  not  very  long 
after,  if  not  before,  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  empire  at  the 
death  of  Solomon,"  while  in  the  next  sentence  but  one  we 
read,  "the  later  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (876-851  B.C)  .  .  . 
furnishes  a  most  natural  background  for  the  work  of  the 
prophets,  who  gleaned  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  people 
and  committed  them  to  writing^  The  most  debatable 
point  in  connection  with  the  documentary  sources  of 
I  Samuel  is  probably  the  question  of  the  literary  affinity  of 
the  later  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  monarchy  in 
chapters  viii.  and  xii.  Professor  Kent  regards  these,  as 
well  as  the  opening  chapters,  as  exhibiting  "  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  later  Ephraimitic  source,"  ie.  E  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  thus  ranges  himself  with  Comill  and 
Budde  against  the  majority  of  recent  critics,  who  rightly,  as 
it  seems  to  us  {cf.  Samuel  in  the  Century  Bibk),  regard 
chapters  vii.,  viii.,  xii.,  and  allied  sections  as  the  product  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school.  This  is  only  one  of  several 
instances  where  the  editor,  probably  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  space,  presents  his  critical  results  in  a  way  calculated  to 
lead  young  students  to  regard  these  results  as  more  assured 
than  they  can  claim  to  be. 

One  is  glad  to  see  justice  done  to  the  much-maligned 
chronicler,  who  "  lived  in  an  age  when  zeal  for  the  ritual  had 
almost  completely  obscured  the  historical  perspective,"  and 
when  ''  certain  accepted  theories  were  regarded  as  more 
authoritative  than  recorded  facts.  It  was,  therefore,  in  all 
honesty  that  he  at  times  modified  his  older  sources."     All 
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the  more  vigorously  may  we  enter  a  caveat  against  the 
editor's  attitude  to  the  second  part  of  the  Chronicler's 
literary  labours,  the  Book  of  Ezra-Nehemiah.  Too  much 
deference,  in  our  opinion,  is  paid  to  the  ultra-critical  work  of 
Professor  Torrey,  who  regards  Ezra  as  **  but  the  creation  of* 
the  Chronicler  s  "  imagination."  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  in  the  bibliographical  lists  the  student  is  supplied 
with  ample  material  for  forming  his  own  opinion  on  the 
reliability  of  the  books  in  question. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  include  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
in  the  plan  of  Israel's  historical  narratives.  Professor  Kent 
wisely  declines  to  follow  Niese  in  his  exaltation  of 
2  Maccabees,  and  has  happily  hit  off  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  books.  Their  wide  variations 
are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  considerable  difference  of 
date,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  i  Maccabees  was 
not  only  in  personal  touch  with  the  events  recorded,  but 
''  was  actuated  by  the  historical  spirit."  Jason,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  work  is  epitomised  in  2  Maccabees,  "was 
largely  dependent  upon  oral  tradition,  which  develops  with 
marvellous  rapidity  in  the  East,"  and  who,  it  might  have 
been  added,  wrote  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  and  actors 
of  the  great  drama. 

To  attempt  to  follow  Professor  Kent  through  his  trans- 
lation of  the  historical  books,  with  the  admirably  terse  and 
pointed  notes  on  their  literary  and  textual  difficulties,  is 
clearly  impossible  within  the  recognised  limits  of  a  review. 
Wherever  we  have  tested  these  notes,  we  have  found 
convincing  evidence  of  careful  and  scholarly  work.  Full 
use  is  made  throughout  of  the  invaluable  witness  of  the 
LXX.,  while  recourse  is  had  to  conjectural  emendation  only 
when  other  means  of  obtaining  an  intelligible  sense  has 
failed.  It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  have  the  numerous 
"doublets"  in  the  historical  books  here  printed  side  by 
side,  a  procedure  which  quite  legitimately  extends  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  relevant  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
Students  of  the  Maccabean  period  also  will  find  it  a  great 
convenience  to  have  the  contents  of  the  two  books  arranged 
in  parallel  columns. 
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With  regard  to  more  special  points  of  literary  and 
historical  criticism,  a  word  may  be  said  on  Professor  Kent's 
treatment  of  the  well-known  crux^  David's  introduction  to 
Saul.     In  common  with  other  critical  students,  he  regards 

1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23  as  the  oldest  of  the  three  accounts  of  the 
introduction,  and  those  parts  of  chap.  xvii.  which  are  found 
in  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  texts  he  rightly  takes  to 
"**  represent  the  original  sequel "  of  the  above  section,  while 
the  rest  of  xvii.  is  regarded  as  a  very  late  addition  from  the 
stores  of  popular  tradition  {see  Introduction  p.  14).  The 
novel  point  in  Mr  Kent's  position  is  his  inclination  to  vindi- 
cate the  historicity  of  the  Goliath  episode  at  the  expense  of 

2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  according  to  which  Goliath  was  slain  by 
Elhanan.  He  sees  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  pre* 
decessors  that  some  such  exploit  on  David's  part  is 
required  to  explain  Saul's  jealousy  and  subsequent  re- 
ferences, such  as  xviii.  6,  xix.  5,  etc.  But  few  will 
follow  him  in  questioning  the  accuracy  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19. 
The  reviewer  may  therefore  be  excused  a  reference ,  to 
his  own  attempt  at  a  solution  {Century  Bible  ad  lac^, 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  oldest  source  Davids 
antagonist  is  name/ess  throughout^  except  at  xvii.  4.  It 
was  a  later  tradition  that  transferred  to  '^the  (nameless) 
Philistine  "  of  chap,  xvii.,  the  name  of  Elhanan's  opponent, 
Goliath.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Edinburgh. 


DIE  GENESIS  UBERSETZT   UND  AUSGELEGT 

von  Dr  Hermann  L.  Strack,  Professor  d,  Theologie  su 
Berlin.     Munchen:  Beck,  1905.     P/.  xii.,  180.     ifcr.3.50. 

The  last  edition  of  this  commentary,  published  in  1896, 
has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print  In  the  present  edition 
the  author  makes  some  advance  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
division  of  the  text  into  the  three  sources,  J,  E,  and  P.  The 
last  is  printed  in  German  type,  the  two  former  in  Roman, 
the  letters  J  and  E  being  placed  in  the  margin.  Several 
interesting  excursus  have  been  added  dealing  with  the  in- 
fluence of  Babylonia  upon  Hebrew  religion  and  literature. 
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Dr  Strack  rejects  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony 
from  the  Babylonian  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  is  really 
a  theogony,  and  that  the  divergences  of  the  two  exceed 
their  points  of  contact  He  also  argues  against  the  Baby- 
lonian story  of  the  flood  being  the  source  of  the  Hebrew. 
In  the  former  there  is  no  mention  of  the  wickedness  of  man- 
kind as  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  in  the  latter  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  Babylonia  as  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  it :  the  scene  is  far  removed  from  both  it  and  Canaan. 
In  another  excursus  Professor  Strack  defends  the  historicity 
of  the  patriarchal  narratives,  including  chapter  14,  in  which 
he  controverts  Schrader's  identification  of  Amraphel  with 
Hammurabi.  Many  readers  will  be  grateful  to  Dr  Strack 
for  assisting  them  to  maintain  their  faith  in  much  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  unhistorical  character  of  which  is  in 
those  times  often  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Glasgow.  T.  H.  Weir. 


DIE  AUFERSTEKUNG  CHRISTI,  by  Arnold  Meyer 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Zurich, 
Tubingen:  Mohr^  1905.     Pp,  vii.,  368.     3  M. 

This  book  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  best  statement 
of  the  views  of  rather  advanced  Continental  critics  on  the 
subject  of  the  Resurrection  which  has  as  yet  appeared.  In 
arrangement,  in  style,  and  in  tone  it  is  altogether  excellent, 
though  many  will  think  (in  my  opinion  not  without  some 
justification)  that  its  conclusions  are  not  quite  satisfactory 
on  all  points. 

Professor  Meyer  divides  his  subject  into  six  parts,  (i) 
A  statement  of  the  factors  which  tended  to  produce  and 
modify  some  of  the  early  Christian  beliefs.  (2)  A  full 
account  and  translation  of  the  various  extant  narratives  of 
the  Resurrection,  including,  besides  the  canonical  accounts, 
those  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,  the  Didaskalia,  and  the  Coptic  Gospel  published  by 
C.  Schmidt  in  the  Sitzungsberichten  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  for   1895.     It  is,  however,  a  little  remarkable  that 
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only  a  passing  mention  is  given  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate, 
though,  if  the  author  were  to  retort  that  they  deserve  no 
more,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  refute  him.  (3)  A  discussion 
of  the  discrepancies  between  the  different  narratives,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  attempts  to  remove  these,  while 
retaining  the  historical  character  of  all  the  canonical  accounts, 
have  proved  a  failure.  (4)  An  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
facts  and  disentangle  them  by  critical  methods  from  un- 
historical  accretions.  (5)  A  consideration  of  the  importance 
of  the  facts,  including  a  very  full  account  of  all  the  Mjrstics 
and  others  (beginning  with  Mohammed)  who  have  enjoyed 
religious  visions,  and  a  discussion  of  their  psychological  and 
pathological  importance.  (6)  A  discussion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  for  various  problems 
in  modem  religion. 

Professor  Meyer's  position  is  in  the  main  somewhat 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  his  colleague  at  Ziirich,  Professor 
Schmiedel,  in  the  Encyclopadia  Biblica.  In  comparison 
with  older  writers  on  the  subject,  he  places  far  greater 
stress  on  the  accounts  given  by  St  Paul  than  on  those  in 
the  Gospels.  When  he  has  finished  with  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive there  is  practically  nothing  left  of  it  that  continues 
to  deserve  the  name  of  history,  though  there  is  an  ''  historical 
kernel "  which  can  more  or  less  be  reconstructed.  The  two 
factors  which  have  assisted  in  converting  this  "  kernel "  into 
the  present  narratives,  are  skilfully  described  in  the  first 
chapter.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the  tendency  to  miracu- 
lous embellishments,  drawn  from  the  general  stock  of 
contemporary  beliefs  and  folklore ;  and  in  the  second  place 
there  is  the  influence  of  the  controversy  with  Jews,  with 
heathen,  and  with  aberrant  forms  of  Christianity.  This 
statement  may  in  the  main  be  recognised  as  correct,  but 
I  think  that  Professor  Meyer  has  carried  its  application 
too  far  when  he  suggests,  to  take  the  most  obvious 
instance,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  empty  grave  and 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  third  day  can  be  explained  as 
entirely  due  to  these  causes.  It  is  quite  proper  to 
recognise  legend  and  legendary  influences  in  the  New 
Testament,   but    I    cannot   think    that   the   story    of   the 
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empty  tomb  is  entirely  due  to  them,  and  it  seems  that 
Professor  Meyer  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
sober  character  of  the  Marcan  narrative  when  he  is  inclined 
to  deny  that  the  women  really  made  a  visit  to  the  tomb,  or 
'  what  they  thought  was  the  tomb,  on  the  first  day  of  the 

week.     For  this  reason  also,  his   treatment  of  the  ^  third 
^  day"  is  not  convincing.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  influence 

of  prophecy  must  be  allowed  for,  and  that  a  still  more 
^  potent  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  belief 

'  that  death  was  not  complete  until  the  third  day.     These 

^  are   factors   which    probably  strengthened    early    Christian 

^  belief  that  the  third  day  was  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  but 

^  I  cannot  think  that  they  are  enough  to  have  created  that 

^  belief  if  there  had    been   no  other  foundation  for  it     It 

'  is  surely  more  probable  that  the  women  really  went  to  the 

tomb,  and  that  they  saw  something  there  which  afterwards 
^  was  interpreted,  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  appearances 

of  the  risen  Lord,  as  a  sign  that  the  tomb  was  empty,  and 
that  the  resurrection  had  already  been  accomplisl^.  This 
is  nqt  to  prejudge  the  question  whether  the  women  really 
examined  the  tomb,  or  whether  they  really  were  given  the 
message  they  are  said  to  have  heard,  but  only  to  maintain 
that  on  the  third  day  they  saw  and  heard  something  which 
was  the  historical  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  that 
was  the  date  of  the  Resurrection.  Professor  Meyer  would, 
no  doubt,  retort  that  this  view  is  excluded  by  the  silence  of 
St  Paul ;  and,  of  course,  this  is  a  really  serious  argument 
It  is  perhaps  decisive  against  those  versions  of  the  original 
narrative  which  suggest  that  our  Lord  Himself  was  actually 
seen  by  the  women,  and  in  this  connection  Professor  Meyer 
does  good  service  in  satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  extra- 
ordinary view  that  the  silence  of  St  Paul  is  due  to  his 
dislike  of  female  witnesses ;  but  surely  it  is  possible  that, 
though  St  Paul  did  not  regard  the  women  as  witnesses  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  perhaps  had  been  led  to  form  a  low 
estimate  of  the  probability  that  they  were  able  to  give 
testimony  to  the  emptiness  of  the  tomb,  he  nevertheless 
accepted  their  story  as  fixing  the  day  of  the  Resurrection. 
This  is  not  an  entirely  convincing  explanation,  but  we  need 
2  s 
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to  do  justice  to  the  way  in  which  St  Paul  connects  the 
third  day  with  the  Resurrection  itself,  and  not  with  the 
appearances  which  he  mentions,  as  well  as  to  the  silence 
about  the  empty  tomb ;  and  though  Professor  Meyer  does 
full  justice  to  the  second  point,  he  has  treated  the  former 
rather  harshly. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Lord,  Professor  Meyer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  historical 
kernel  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  an  appearance  to  the 
Twelve  in  Galilee,  and  he  thinks  that  the  special  source  of 
Luke  may  have  contained  a  reference  to  the  appearance  to 
Peter,  on  the  ground,  of  course,  of  Luke  xxiv.  34.  Here, 
no  doubt,  he  will  command  a  fairly  general  assent,  though 
the  question  of  the  text  in  that  verse  is  at  all  events  note- 
worthy. He  goes  on,  however,  to  suggest  that  it  was  this 
appearance  to  the  Twelve,  not  their  selection  by  our  Lord  at 
an  earlier  time,  which  gave  them  their  prominence  in  the 
early  Church.  Space  forbids  any  adequate  discussion  of  this 
point  now,  but  I  hope  Professor  Meyer  will  not  think  it 
unkind  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  not  a  little  too  much 
prejudiced  against  the  idea  that  our  Lord  really  instituted 
some  form  of  organisation  for  carrying  out  and  continuing 
his  work  and  preaching,  not  merely  after,  but  even  before 
his  death.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Professor  Meyer 
would  accept  this  view,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
earliest  stratum  of  the  Marcan  narrative ;  but,  putting 
aside  all  question  as  to  the  names  of  the  Twelve,  there  is 
surely  far  better  evidence,  and  greater  general  probability, 
for  the  view  that  the  twelve  owed  their  prominence  to  their 
connection  with  our  Lord's  preaching  in  Galilee,  during  the 
period  when  the  break  with  the  synagogal  organisation 
rendered  it  necessary  to  establish  some  new  system  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  than  that  they  first  acquired  it  in  the 
early  Church  because  they  had  had  a  special  vision  of  the 
risen  Lord. 

Space  will  not  allow  any  long  description  or  criticism  of 
the  last  part  of  Professor  Meyer's  book.  No  doubt  the 
public  which  he  is  addressing  is  different  from  any  which 
exists  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  although  it  is  logically  justi- 
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fiable,  is  it  wise  to  have  mixed  up  a  discussion  of  a 
historical  point  with  the  treatment  of  what  is  far  more  a 
metaphysical  problem — the  character  of  the  continuity  of 
life  ?  I  am  not  certain  how  far  I  have  understood  Professor 
Meyer's  position.  He  seems  to  regard  the  appearances  of 
Jesus  as  visions,  but  not  as  hallucinations,  for  they  really 
represent  something  objective.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
statement  would  need  explaining  in  the  light  of  Professor 
Meyer's  views  on  the  nature  of  the  life  which  triumphs  over 
death.  It  is  quite  plain  that  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  nature  of  Jesus  and  that  of  other  men,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  be  certain  how  far  he  regards  the  triumph  of  life 
as  entailing  the  survival  of  individuality.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  argue  that  individuality  is  the  limitation  and  not 
the  expression  of  life,  and  that  when  life  is  raised,  after 
death,  to  a  higher  plane,  the  individuality  which,  though 
it  distinguishes  "us"  from  "you,"  is  nevertheless  the 
reason  why  "  we "  cannot  understand  "  you,"  will  prove  to 
have  disappeared  ;  but  the  discussion  of  this  point,  which 
seems  to  lie  behind  Professor  Meyer's  final  conclusion,  is  not 
one  which  every  one  can  easily  follow,  and  I  think  there 
would  have  been  something  to  gain  if  it  had  not  been  bound 
up  with  the  historical  and  literary  evidence  for  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.  KiRSOPP  LAKE. 
Leiden. 


OUR  LORD'S  RESURRECTION,  by  W.  /.  Sparrow 
Simpson.  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology.  Long-- 
mans.     Pp.  320.     5^. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  a  series  which,  according  to 
the  Preface,  is  intended  "  to  translate  the  solid  theological 
learning,  of  which  there  is  no  lack,  into  the  vernacular 
of  everyday  practical  religion "  —  an  object  which 
certainly  demands  respect  and  sympathy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, disappointing  to  find  that  the  "solid  theological 
learning"  which  is  here  translated  is  not  that  which 
would  be  recognised  as  such  either  in  Oxford  or  Leiden, 
or,  I  think  I  may   say,  in  any  well-known  University  in 
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England  or  on  the  Continent  What  are  we  to  say  of  a 
writer  who  thinks  proper,  when  dealing  with  the  story  of 
the  burial  of  our  Lord,  utterly  to  ignore  all  the  results  of 
the  study  of  the  Synoptic  Problem,  and  to  insist  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  "convergent  lines  of  testimony 
rather  than  varied  repetition  from  a  single  source " ; 
and  in  the  next  paragraph  to  take  St  Luke  rather  than 
St  Mark  as  the  basis  for  his  reconstruction  of  the 
narrative?  It  is  not  fair  to  present  a  book  as  giving  a 
translation  of  "  solid  theological  learning "  which  thus 
travesties  results  so  generally  accepted  as  the  use  of  a 
Marcan  document  in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels.  Any 
one  may  base  his  teaching,  if  he  wishes,  on  a  narrative 
derived  from  the  four  Gospels  by  the  method  of  addition 
rather  than  comparison,  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  repre- 
sents the  method  of  recognised  theological  leaders  of  any 
school  of  thought ;  it  is  the  method  of  Tatian. 

Mr  Simpson's  position  towards  most  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  Resurrection  is  this  :  He  accepts  without 
any  difficulty,  as  historically  true,  all  the  incidents  in  all  the 
Gospels,  and  will  not  admit  that  there  is  any  contradiction 
between  St  Paul  and  the  Gospels.  He  thinks  that  the  first 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  were  at  Jerusalem,  and 
occupied  the  first  nine  days  after  the  Resurrection.  These 
were  followed  by  a  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  for  which  he  allows  six  days ;  and  during  the  next 
twenty  days  he  places  the  appearances  to  the  seven  at  the 
lake  (John  xxi.)  and  to  "  the  five  hundred  brethren,"  after 
which  came  the  return  journey  to  Jerusalem.  This  view,  of 
course,  implies  the  hypothesis  that  St  Paul  does  not  mean 
that  the  first  appearance  was  to  St  Peter.  The  writer  also 
thinks  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  St  Paul's 
description  of  the  Resurrection  body  as  being  not  flesh  and 
blood,  with  St  Luke's  statements  that  the  risen  Lord  partook 
of  food  with  the  disciples,  for  he  thinks  that  both  are  true 
**  Normally,  He  stood  in  no  relation  to  human  senses ;  occa- 
sionally, for  important  reasons.  He  lowered  Himself  into  such 
relationship.     Where  is  the  contradiction?" 

It  is,  I   fear,  impossible  to   recommend   Mr  Simpson's 
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book   to   those   who   wish   to   know   anything  about   the 

controversies   and   ai^uments    engaged   in,    or   about   the 

results  reached,  by  those  teachers  of  theology,  either  in 

England   or   abroad,  who  have  devoted  attention  to  the 

study  of  the  New  Testament.      It  will,  however,  be  an 

attractive  book  to  those  who  like  to  think  that  criticism 

(  is  discredited  ;  for  though  Mr  Simpson  often  attacks  small 

r  points  in   what  he  is  pleased   to   call    negative  criticism^ 

I  and  frequently  alludes  to  disagreements  between  well-known 

i  critics  (which  he  seems  to  think  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 

,  views  which  all  of  them  would  reject),  yet  no  fair  statement 

j|  is  ever  given  of  the  reasons  by  which  certain  results  are,  by 

%  an  almost  unanimous  consent,  regarded  as  valid.     It  is  also 

^  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr  Simpson  has  avoided  doing  any- 

^  thing  to  shock  the  feelings  of  this  class  of  hearers  by  men- 

gj  tioning  in  his  list  of  works  on  the  Resurrection  the  writings 

of  those  whom  he  has  been  controverting  in  the  body  of  his 

^  book.     For  instance,  under  the  heading  of  "  Articles  in  the 

^  Encyclopaedias,"  he  refers  to  "  Hastings  "  and  "  Hertzog," 

^  but  does  not  mention  the  existence  of  the  Encyclopedia 

^  Biblicay  though  the  covert  attacks  on  Schmiedel's  article  in 

'.  that  work  are  plain  throughout  his  book.     This  is  the  kind 

.  of  treatment  which  one  expects  in  controversial  literature  of 

^  the  baser  sort.     It  is  as  unfortunate  in  a  book  which  claims 

J  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  series. 

^  Leiden,  KiRSOPP  Lake. 

^,  STUDIES  IN  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT, 

\^  by  Rev,  the  Hon.  E.  LyttUton^  M,A,    Longmans^  Green 

^  &  Co.    pp.  X.,  392.     I2J.  nett, 

.J  The  preface  to  this  large,  conscientious,  cultured  volume 

does  not  allure  the  critical  reader.  Mr  Lyttleton  not  un- 
fairly considers  that  "  any  reader  can  ascertain  the  present 
position  of  Higher  Criticism  by  consulting  Dr  Wotaw's  {sic) 
learned  and  most  thorough  article  in  "  Dr  Hasting's  supple- 
mentary volume  to  his  Bible  Dictionary,  but  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  unlikely  the  Higher 
Criticism   ''will  seriously  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the 
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sublime  words  attributed  to  our  Lord  \  not  at  least  till  many 
years  have  passed  by."  One  is  sorry  to  see  this  amateur 
conception  of  the  Higher  Criticism  as  an  iconoclastic  storm 
appearing  in  a  volume  which  is  addressed  to  serious  students. 
Mr  Lyttlcton,  however,  takes  his  own  way.  He  leans  usually 
on  Zahn  when  critical  difficulties  arise,  and  Zahn  bears  him 
through  to  his  own,  if  not  always  to  his  readers',  satisfaction. 
The  studies,  which  are  elaborate  and  frank,  are  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  religious  and  ethical  questions 
raised  by  the  sermon.  They  take  the  form  of  expositions, 
written  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  but  without  any  great  literary  distinction. 
The  style  is  rather  dull,  as  compared,  for  example,  with  that 
of  Dr  Joh.  Mailer's  Die  Bergpredigt  (1905).  The  author 
tends  to  expatiate,  as  he  expounds,  with  a  copiousness  which 
would  suit  a  class-room,  but  which  in  print  is  apt  now  and 
then  to  pall  upon  the  reader,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
the  majority  of  the  pages  contain  sound  and  sensible  ideas 
upon  Christianity  in  its  ethical  application  to  the  problems 
and  issues  of  our  own  day.  The  outstanding  quality  of  the 
Sermon  is  taken  to  be  its  "  Godwardness  ;  negatively,  its  un- 
worldliness."  Its  aim,  according  to  the  author,  is  not  to  lay 
down  any  "  principles  for  the  social  reform  and  amelioration 
of  man's  lot  on  earth."  "  We  are  suffering,"  he  adds  (pp. 
25  /),  "under  a  growing  sense  of  the  distresses,  the  in- 
justices, cruelties,  and  complications  of  our  social  life ;  we 
have  a  profound  admiration  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  so  we  conclude  that  we  only  have  to  apply  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sermon  to  the  evils  around  us,  and  they  will  dis- 
appear. There  is  no  warrant  for  believing  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  purpose  of  the  Sermon  is  not  to  teach  men  how 
to  abolish  evil,  but  how  to  behave  in  its  presence ;  how  to 
interpret  its  allurements,  to  see  straight  in  the  midst  of  its 
complexities."  The  clue  to  this  right  attitude,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Tolstoy,  is  found  in  the  religious  instinct 
of  sonship  towards  God.  Mr  Lyttleton  works  this  out  in 
his  various  chapters  with  care  and  thoughtfulness,  and  con- 
cludes with  an  appendix  on  the  word  "hypocrite"  in  the 
gospels.     Unfortunately,  there  is  no  index. 
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The  interest  of  the  volume  is  twofold.  It  springs  partly 
from  the  perennial  fascination  of  the  Sermon  as  an  ethical 
prc^amme  which  appears  almost  as  discrepant  with  modem 
Christianity  as  with  modem  society,  and  partly  from  the 
ingenious  and  in  some  places  illuminating  treatment  of  the 
religious  basis  in  it  which  Mr  Lyttleton  emphasises.  The 
weakness  of  the  argument  as  a  whole  is  due  mainly  to  its 
deficient  critical  presuppositions.  The  author's  equipment, 
on  this  line,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  To  isolate  the 
Sermon  practically  from  the  rest  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  from  the  whole  current  of  previous  and  subsequent  re- 
flection upon  eschatological  problems  within  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  to  fail  in  diflerentiating  properly  between  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom,  to  write  with  an  almost  entire 
unconsciousness  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Matthew  in  present- 
ing the  eschatology  of  Jesus,  to  take  insufficient  account  of 
the  change  produced,  e.g.^  by  the  alteration  of  mind  upon  the 
Second  Advent,  and  above  all,  to  do  imperfect  justice  to  the 
various  strata  of  the  Sermon's  teaching,  as  these  are  laid 
bare  by  criticism  of  the  synoptic  records — this  is  to  impose 
a  handicap  upon  the  mind,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  as  the  argument  proceeds  into  regions  where 
scholarship  is  the  indispensable  ally  of  devout  feeling. 
Within  these  limitations,  however,  Mr  Lyttleton  has 
^  contrived    to   produce   a  work  which    is    in    many    places 

suggestive,  particularly  for  preachers.  The  tone  of  it  is 
excellent.  It  is  written  by  one  who  is  in  contact  with  life, 
under  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility,  and  with  a  definite 
religious  aim ;  so  that  even  those  who  cannot  accept  the 
writer's  presuppositions  will  often  gather  some  fruit  from  his 
discussions.  James  Moffatt. 

Dundonald, 


EXPOSITIONS  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  St  Matthew, 
Chapters  ix.-xvii.,  by  Alexander  Maclaren,  D,D,^  LittD, 
London:  HodderSr  Stoughton,  1905.   Pp,  vii.,  385.   ys. 6d. 

This  is  the  fourth  instalment  of  a  series  which  is  expected 
to  run  into  thirty  volumes,  and  cover  practically  the  whole 
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Bible.  The  materials  being  drawn  upon  are  the  published 
discourses  of  Dr  Maclaren,  and  his  notes  for  Bible  and 
Sunday-school  classes.  In  the  present  volume  these  are 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  fairly  continuous  exposition^ 
though  the  evidences  of  compilation  are  still  discernible. 
Besides  some  slight  repetitions,  direct  appeals  that  pre- 
suppose the  presence  of  an  audience,  and  occasional  returns 
to  the  more  detailed  handling  of  a  text  already  embraced 
in  a  general  exposition,  the  treatment  ranges  between  the 
elaborate,  powerfully-expressed  sermon  and  the  mere  out- 
line requiring  to  be  filled  up  by  the  thought  of  the  reader. 
The  most  fragmentary  utterances,  however,  go  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  characterised  throughout  by^ 
force,  originality,  and  suggestiveness. 

Dr  Maclaren's  theological  attitude  is  well  known ;  here 
it  is  frankly  avowed  and  consistently  maintained.  Not 
afraid  of  the  epithet  "old-fashioned,"  he  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  conservative  view  of  Scripture ;  and,  interpreting^ 
it  upon  the  old  lines,  upholds  and  expounds  in  their 
orthodox  significance  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  the  faith.  This  he  does,  of  course^ 
not  in  the  crude  form  or  opportunist  spirit  often  met  with 
elsewhere,  but  with  reasoned  conviction :  with  the  tolerance 
and  breadth  of  view  that  come  from  intimate  acquaintance 
with  other  forms  of  modem  religious  thinking,  and  the 
personal  assurance  and  conscientiousness  begotten  of  a  rich 
and  varied  experience.  In  accordance  with  this  attitude  the 
author  accepts  unreservedly  the  received  authorship  of  the 
first  Gospel,  finding  in  it,  for  instance,  a  reason  for  the 
appearance  of  the  name  Matthew  in  the  call  of  the  publican^ 
instead  of  Levi,  as  in  the  other  Synoptists.  He  assumes 
also  the  historic  validity  of  every  deed  and  utterance  it 
records,  making  it  his  task  simply  to  explain  away  or 
harmonise  any  seeming  improbability  or  disagreement  with 
the  other  Gospels.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  critical 
attitude  which  he  betrays  is  in  his  admission,  repeated 
several  times,  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  are  arranged 
in  logical,  rather  than  in  chronological  order ;  that  conse- 
quently it  presents  us  with  groups  of  miracles  and  collections 
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I  of  speeches ;  and  in  one  or  two  revised  renderings  of  the 

I  received  text,  which  are  happy  enough.     This  abstraction 

from  criticism  saves  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  which  from 

his  point  of  view  would  probably  be  misspent.    For  example^ 

in  his  discussion  of  Christ's  chaise  to  His  disciples  in  chap.  x.». 

he  is  able  to  ignore  most  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  its 

apparent  combination   of  heterogeneous  elements,  and   to 

justify  any  anachronism  in  its  language  simply  by  reference 

to  the  Pivine  prevision  of  Christ     Again,  in  his  exposition 

of  xvi.  1 8,  which  he  takes  rightly  enough  to  mean  that  the 

'  apostle  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  to  be  built,  he 

is   untroubled  by  the  inherent  improbability  of  a  distinct 

reference  to  the  Church  at  that  stage  by  Christ,  and  the 

possibility  of  the   passage  being  an   interpolation    of  the 

second  century.     Absence  of  critical  trammels  enables  him 

also  to  move  more  freely  among  the  latter  questions  of 

Christian  life  and  doctrine  suggested  in  the  chapters  under 

review.     These  Dr  Maclaren  approaches  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 

foundest   reverence,  and   expounds  with  such  earnestness,. 

insight,  and  ability,  as  command  our  admiration,  whether 

^  we  entirely  agree  with  him  or  not     Ever  on  the  alert  to 

^  substantiate  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  he  sometimes  finds 

corroboration  of  it,  by  a  clever  turn  of  thought,  in  the  most 

^    .  unexpected  places.    He  argues  strenuously  for  the  sacrificial 

^  view  of  the  atonement,  but  is  not  over-careful  to  define  what 

f  he  means  by  sacrifice,  which  of  course  is  the  crux  of  the 

^  whole  question ;    certainly  he  makes    it  abundantly  clear 

^  that  such  a  refinement   of  the   sacrificial    idea  as  would 

^  commend  itself,  say,  to  an   Auguste  Sabatier,  would  not 

^  satisfy  him.     In  the  last  page  of  the  book  he  condescends 

^  upon  an  illustration  which  rather  suggests  the  old  com- 

'  mercial  view  of  the  atonement,  though  it  is  only  fair  to 

^  add  that  he  himself  is  not  quite  satisfied  with   it     His 

^  view  of  miracles  is  that  of  most  scholarly  conservatives: 

they  are  signs  as  well  as  wonders ;  part  of  the  teaching^ 

which  at  the  same  time  they  authenticate ;  internal  as  well 

as  external  evidences  of  the  Gospel.     One  of  them,  "  the 

coin  in  the  fish's  mouth,"  he  has  some  difficulty  in  fitting^ 

in  to  this  conception ;  at  another  point,  when  he  finds  a 
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proof  of  the  general  miraculous  power  of  Christ  in  the 
charge  of  the  Pharisees  that  "  He  doth  not  cast  out  demons, 
but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons,"  he  seems  to 
press  the  argument  too  far.  That  saying  does  not  attest 
the  reality  of  all  the  miracles,  but  only  witnesses  to  the 
belief  of  the  Pharisees  that  He  cast  out  demons.  There 
is  a  fine  discourse  on  the  Resurrection,  in  which  the  case 
for  belief  in  it  as  a  physical  fact  is  put  most  ably  and 
persuasively ;  there  is  another  on  the  Secret  of  Power — 
Faith — which  is  wonderfully  searching  and  impressive; 
many  others  might  be  mentioned  which,  in  the  reading, 
move  the  heart  and  stir  the  imagination  almost  as  power- 
fully as  the  spoken  word. 

Within  the  limits  imposed  upon  himself,  or  rather  en- 
tailed upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions, Dr  Maclaren  gives  us  much  profound  thinking  and 
suggestive  teaching.  The  book  is  evidently  the  outcome  of 
long  and  reverent  meditation  on  the  Bible  as  it  stands, 
illuminated  by  the  lessons  of  his  own  manifold  experience. 
There  is  an  exquisite  literary  finish  about  it :  the  langus^e 
is  always  clear,  appropriate,  and  effective,  sometimes  in- 
tensely eloquent  and  beautiful ;  everywhere  there  appears  a 
rare  power  of  apt  and  telling  illustration,  and  illuminative 
biblical  reference  and  quotation,  along  with  a  gift  of 
original  and  striking  application  which  brings  the  teaching 
of  Christ  into  close  and  vital  touch  with  the  thoughts  and 
needs  of  modern  times.  There  is  nothing  artificial  or  unreal 
in  it,  even  when  it  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
life :  on  these  it  maintains  a  wise  reticence  and  reserve, 
while  it  insists  throughout  upon  immediate  practical 
obedience  to  the  Gospel.  Homiletically,  it  is  a  book  of 
the  highest  value,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to 
preachers,  teachers,  and  others  who  have  to  do  with  the 
bearings  of  religion  upon  common  life. 

Urr,  David  Frew. 
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THE  HISTORIC  CHRIST,  by   T.  A.  Lacey.    London: 
Longmans^  Green  &  Co,^  1905.    Pp.  xi.,  158.    3^.  6rf.  nett 

b:  The  theme  of  this  book  is  tersely  expressed  in  the  words 

{!  of  Bishop  Creighton,  chosen  as  the  motto  of  its  preface, 

1:  "  Dogma  is  simply  the  maintenance  of  the  historic  Christ 

Js  against  imperfect  definitions."     The  author  is  at  his  best 

J  in  stating  the  value  of  St  Paul's  witness  to  '^  the  gospel  of 

I  the  Christ."     The  Person  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Epistles, 

g.  with  which  the  written  history  of  Christianity  begins,  was 

ji  "altogether    extraordinary.    .    .    .   He    was    not    merely    a 

'^  fragrant    memory.      He  was  still    living — living    not  only 

g  as  a  memorable  example,  but  in  present  power.     That  is 

the  whole  meaning  of  the  gospel,  according  to  St  Paul." 
J  Mr  Lacey  is  also  happy  in  his  method  of  showing  how  this 

Gospel  was  "  projected  on  two  planes  " — to  Palestinian  Jews 
^  who  must  have  had  tender  memories  of  the  humanity  of 

Jesus,  He  who  died  and  rose  again  is  proclaimed  as  "  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  fulfilling  in  strange  and  unwelcome 
fashion  the  nation's  Messianic  hopes " ;  to  Alexandrian  Jews 
who  had  been  influenced  by  Greek  culture  the  historic 
Redeemer  is  preached  as  "  the  reality  of  that  which  they 
had  figured  to  themselves,  the  personal  Wisdom  or  Word 
of  God." 

The  contrast  between  the  Christ  of  Paul  and  the  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  fairly  presented :  the  figure  that 
Mark  has  drawn  is  that  of  "  One  who  passes  the  measure  of 
humanity  and  is  yet  unmistakably,  emphatically  man." 
Mr  Lacey  does  well  to  remind  us  that  the  Synoptic 
gospels  are  later  than  the  Pauline  gospel.  He  adopts  the 
right  order  of  studying  the  New  Testament  writings.  But 
too  much  stress  is  laid  on  Paul's  "  neglect  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus,"  when  it  leads  to  the  improbable  suggestion 
that  Mark,  the  intimate  follower  of  St  Peter,  was  moved  to 
put  on  record  incidents  which  emphasised  the  real  humanity 
of  Jesus,  in  order  to  correct  early  Docetic  exaggerations  of 
Paul's  primitive  gospel.  An  unnecessary  hypothesis.  For 
although  Paul  may  not  have  taken  to  Arabia  tlie  Logia  Jesu^ 
as  Dr  Resch  believes  he  did,  yet  he  and  his  hearers  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus ;  oral  teaching 
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probably  had  more  influence  in  fixing  the  traditions  em- 
bodied in  our  Gospels  than  Mr  Lacey  admits ;  in  any  case» 
the  natural  effect  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  would  be  to- 
create  a  desire  to  know  the  facts  of  the  earthly  life  of  the 
Lord  of  Glory. 

Mr  Lacey's  argument  suffers  from  his  over-rating  of  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  the  creeds,  and  his  distrust  of  the 
witness  of  personal  experience.  "You  believe,"  he  says, 
"  that  some  things  happened  as  recorded,  because  you  con- 
ceive it  impossible  that  the  Christian  society  in  which  the 
record  was  preserved  can  have  gone  so  far  astray  as  to 
accept  a  false  tradition."  When  this  principle  is  applied  to- 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  cannot  affirm  their  belief  in  it  on  the  ground 
of  historical  evidence,  accept  it  by  faith  on  the  ground 
"  that  God  will  not  allow  the  Church  to  go  astray  on  such 
a  matter."  But  this  is  a  false  dilemma.  Men  can  verify 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  for  themselves.  As  Dr  Loofs 
has  said,  "  One  may  experience  the  power  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  No  such  inner  corroboration  is  possible  for 
any  of  the  other  miracles  narrated  of  Jesus."  This  experi- 
ence Mr  Lacey  rightly  reminds  us  is  not "  abstract  mysticism,'* 
because  it  is  based  upon  the  interpretation  of  facts  in  history. 
It  is,  however,  at  a  later  stage  that  the  witness  of  the  Church 
confirms  the  twofold  witness  of  personal  experience  and 
historic  tradition ;  and  it  is  the  witness  of  the  saints  who^ 
in  every  generation,  have  "  risen  with  Christ "  and  walked 
with  Him  "  in  newness  of  life."  J.  G.  Tasker. 

Handswortk, 


THE    CULTURE    OF    THE    SPIRITUAL    LIFE: 
Some  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

by  the  Rev,  William  Dickie,  M.A,,  D.D,,  Minister  of 
DowanhUl  United  Free  Church,  Glasgozv.  London  .- 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.    Pp.  xv.,  34a    6s. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  theology  of  St  Paul  to  his  ethics 
is,  of  course,  fundamental  to  a  close  analysis  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  teaching.     And  this  relation  is  still  a  matter  of 
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<iebate,  Wdss,  for  instance,  among  Protestant  doctors, 
limiting  the  Pauline  "  faith "  to  justification,  and  giving  to 
baptism  the  power  of  implanting  the  new  life,  comes  close 
to  Catholic  theology,  and  is  at  issue  with  men  like  the  late 
Professor  Bruce,  to  whom  faith  is  all  through  the  Christian 
course  the  moral  dynamic. 

But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  relate  the  two  spheres 
of  dogma  and  practice  satisfactorily,  we  must  live  in  each, 
and  it  is  possible  to  analyse  each  separately.  St  Paul  has 
been  treated  too  exclusively  on  his  dermatic  side.  It  was 
the  aim  of  F.  W.  Robertson  to  bring  out  the  ethical  content  of 
St  Paul  as  fully  as  others  had  elaborated  the  dermatic 
And  Dr  Dickie,  in  the  book  before  us,  is  a  worthy  follower 
of  Robertson. 

He  has  a  dogmatic  foundation,  of  course,  and  a  sound 
^  orthodox  one   of  northern  granite  it  is,  but  he   does  not 

^  expose  it  to  any  great  extent     His  aim    is  to  show  the 

^  beauty  and  habitableness  of  the  Pauline  house,  and  a  few 

^  broad  generalisations  as  to  the  divine  nature  of  its  founda- 

^  tions  are  enough  introduction  for  his  purpose. 

In  a  series  of  pleasant  chapters  he  treats  the  Christian 
t  life  as  built  up  on  the  Pauline  ethics,  from  the  personal,  the 

^  social,  and  the  domestic  point  of  view.     His  treatment  of 

^  the  relations  of  the  home,  and  of  man  and  woman,  are 

i  especially  valuable.     The  last  chapters   throw  forward   St 

^  Paul's  "  via  media  "  against  the  background  of  the  "  aberra- 

i  tions,"  which  have  in  all  days  been  the  curse  of  religion. 

i  These  Dr  Dickie  styles  very  properly — over-spirituality,  a 

false  intellectualism,  a  wrong  asceticism,  and  a  reversion  to 
legalism. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ethics  of  St  Paul  in  their  full 
application    mean  a  practical  philosophy  of  life  in  all  its 
\  relations,  and  it  will  be  no  disrespect  to  the  author  of  The 

^  Culture  of  the  Spiritual  Life  to  say  that  he  has  not  covered 

the  whole  field.  What  he  has  done  is  to  have  cast  a  very 
bright  and  clear  light  on  certain  parts  of  it.  The  book  is 
really  rather  a  series  of  separate  essays  on  separate  graces, 
ideals,  characteristics,  and  dangers  of  the  Christian  life, 
personal  and  social,  on  the  basis  of  the    Epistles,  than  a 
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connected   treatise.     As   a  systematic  work,  it  is  perhaps 
open  to  the  charge  of  incompleteness. 

In  the  matter  of  the  actual  '^  culture  "  of  personal  religion, 
a  beautiful  chapter  on  Prayer  is  provided  ;  but  it  is  passing 
strange,  to  the  Anglican  mind  at  least,  that  the  Eucharist 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  a  means  recognised  by  St  Paul 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  faculties.  All  churches, 
one  would  have  thought,  would  so  recognise  it,  and  would 
go  back  to  St  Paul  for  its  interpretation  as  a  personal  and 
social  factor  in  such  "  culture."  Professor  Ramsay  says : 
"  The  Eucharist  was  to  him  (St  Paul)  not  merely  a  symbolic 
action.  The  sacrament  was  a  real  force,  exerting  a  strong 
influence  over  the  will  and  nature  of  those  who  shared  in 
it"  {Expositor^  Dec.  1900).  It  is  just  this,  the  sacramental 
side  of  St  Paul,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  Dr  Dickie 
to  have  recognised. 

The  great  merit  of  the  book  is  to  bring  out  very  clearly 
the  unity  of  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  on  ethical  matters  with 
the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  The  writer  labours  at  this 
point  with  deep  insight  and  continual  pertinacity,  and  gives 
the  reader  perhaps  his  best  harvest  in  renewed  conviction 
on  the  matter.  His  critical  standpoint  is  exceedingly 
orthodox  :  he  accepts  implicitly  all  the  Pauline  writings, 
and  regards  the  words  and  acts  of  St  Paul  as  recorded  in 
the  Acts  as  in  the  highest  degree  authentic 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  without  a  final  word  on 
the  clearness  and  directness  of  Dr  Dickie's  style,  and  his 
happy  felicity  in  epigram.  Some  of  his  pointed  sayings 
will  lie  long  in  the  memory.  Thus  St  Paul  is  "  a  radical 
in  principles,  but  a  conservative  in  practice  "  ;  "  Courtesy  is 
the  informal  covenant  entered  into  by  refined  minds  not  to 
increase  the  irritation  and  misery  of  a  world  in  which  there 
is  already  enough  of  both  "  ;  "  We  may  have  much  reason 
for  our  faith,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  produce  our  reasons  to 
satisfy  reason " ;  "  The  world  might  get  on  without  its 
millionaires,  but  not  without  its  day-labourers." 

And  there  are  scores  of  such  good  things  in  the  pages  of 
this  remarkably  high-toned  and  instructive  book. 

Bitknal  Green.  W.  J.  Ferrar. 
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THE  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  by  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D,, 
F,RS.E,  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1905.  Pp. 
367.     6j. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  ORDER,  with  other  Papers  and 
Addresses,  by  George  Congreve^  M.A.  London:  Long- 
mans y  Green  &*  Co.,  1905.     Pp.  354.     5^.  nett, 

Dr  Matheson  has  already  published  two  volumes  of  Old 
Testament  character  sketches,  and  this  series  from  the  New 
Testament  brings  his  gallery  of  Bible  portraits  to  a  worthy 
completion.     For  several  reasons  it  is  a  more  difficult  task 
to  portray  with  any  colour  and  clearness  of  outline  the  men 
of  the  New  Testament  than  the  men  of  the  Old.     There  is 
less  variety  and  less  picturesqueness  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives,  and  the  biographical  material  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
meagre.     Dr    Matheson    has  surmounted    these    difficulties 
with  a  conspicuous  degree  of  success.     If  we  have  not  the 
interest  of  incident  we  have  the  interest  of  character.     As 
in  his  Old  Testament  sketches,  each  figure  is  treated  as  the 
embodiment  Of  an  idea ;  the  idea  in  each  case  being  the 
triumph    over  some   particular   defect    or  weakness.     This 
fact  of  a  moral  victory  or  revolution  in  character,  the  man 
passing,  through  the  influence  of  the  personality  of  Jesus, 
from  a  lower  into  a  higher  self,  is  taken  as  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament  gallery.     Character  is 
not,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  gift  of  nature ;  it  is  a  trophy 
of  grace.     It  is  not  possible  to  carry  this  scheme  into  every 
portrait  without  a  copious  use  of  fancy,  and  the  author  has 
not  been  sparing.     Often  he  works  on  less  than  a  hint,  and 
his  interpretations  and  inferences  are  often  more  ingenious 
than  convincing.     That  Nicodemus,  for  example,  came  to 
Jesus  by  night  because  he  was  too  eager  to  wait  till  morn- 
ing, and  that  Peter's  idea  in  his   request  about  the  three 
tabernacles  was    that  Jesus  should   avoid  the  perils  of  an 
aggressive  ministry  by  waiting  on  the  height  till  suppliants 
came    to   Hiniy  are  renderings   that  will   hardly  command 
general  acceptance. 

Dr  Matheson's  book  must  not,  however,  be  judged  as  a 
historical  or  exegetical  contribution.     His  aim  is  practical : 
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not  the  facts  but  the  lessons  are  the  main  thing.  And  its 
practical  value  is  great  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  a 
<ieep  insight  ioto  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  of  a  keen 
ethical  interest,  and  of  true  devotional  feeling.  Like  all  the 
author's  works,  it  possesses  the  charm  of  a  style  always  ani- 
mated and  graphic,  and  often  touched  with  real  poetry. 

The  volume  of  sermons  and  papers  by  Mr  Congreve  was 
written  for  the  most  part  in  South  Africa,  and  during  the 
trying  times  of  the  Boer  war.  It  represents  a  type  of  re- 
ligion different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  character 
sketches  of  the  Scotch  preacher.  There  is  much  less  of  the 
ethical  and  more  of  the  meditative  and  mystical.  The  Church, 
its  doctrines  and  its  sacraments,  play  a  much  laiiger  part ; 
<^hristianity  is  synonymous  with  the  "  Catholic  Church,"  and 
truth  with  "  Catholic  doctrine."  The  writer's  Christ  is  the 
-Christ  of  the  Greek  formulas  rather  than  the  Christ  of  histor>\ 
In  a  word  we  pass  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  broadly  human 
into  that  of  High  Church  Anglicanism  ;  from  the  modem 
into  the  mediaeval.  To  those  who  do  not  share  the  author  s 
views  the  sermons  naturally  lose  something  of  the  force  of 
their  appeal,  and  yet  they  possess  many  sterling  qualities. 
One  cannot  read  them  without  feeling  the  touch  of  an  in- 
tensely  religious  spirit  If  the  thinking  is  sometimes  com- 
monplace, the  piety  is  always  real  and  earnest,  lighting  up 
and  ennobling  the  things  and  experiences  of  everyday  life. 
Much  is  made  of  nature  as  a  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
author  exhibits  a  keen  sensibility  for  what  is  beautiful  and 
:grand.  The  v^xy  plants,  he  tells  us,  have  something  to 
whisper  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  intelligence  in  love. 

Tarboltan.  WiLLIAM  MORGAN. 


INNOCENT    III.:    La   Croisade   des   Albigeois,    par 
Achille  Luchaire.    Paris,  1905.    Pp,  262.     Fr,  3.50. 

^*  Le  cl^ricalisme  voili  Tennemi."  Gambetta's  famous  saying 
does  not  only  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  nearly  all  ecclesiastical 
politics  in  France  dliring  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 
Anticlericalism  accounts  in  large  measure,  as  M.  Luchaire 
:shows  us  in  his  very  interesting  monograph,  for  the  surprising 
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^ii  -growth  and  the  long-continued  existence  of  a  formidable 

c:  heresy  in  a  corner  of  France  more  than  seven  hundred  years 

\t  ago,  at  a  time  when  a  heretic  was  regarded  as  an  anarchist, 

i:  and  therefore  received  scant  justice  and  little  mercy.    Other 

ffij  causes  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  secure  for  the  Catharists,  or 

I  Albigensian  heretics  of  the  South  of  France,  a  degree  of 

f\  toleration  unparalleled  elsewhere  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

jj:  Generally    speaking,    there    was    far    more    indifference    in 

religious    matters   in    the  sunny  South.     Even  Jews  were 
^  tolerated,  and  the  Catharists  stoutly  professed  to  be  good 

n;  Catholics,  so  that  the  nobles  of  Gascony,  Languedoc,  and 

V  Provence  had  some  excuse  for  looking  with  a  favourable 

^  eye  on   this   "new  thing,"   and   for  supporting   men   who, 

;;  though  they  might  not   be   quite  sound  from  a  doctrinal 

,3  point  of  view,  at  least  led  pure  lives  ;  and  then  there  were 

heretics  and  heretics. 
^  M.   Luchaire    shows    us    how  two  currents  of  religious 

^  opposition    had    converged    upon    the    South    of    France 

by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  one  was  of 
native  growth.  The  other  came  from  abroad.  The 
followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  the  "poor  men  of  Lyons,"  at 
first  simply  preached  poverty  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Little  by  little,  however,  they  were  led  on  to  a  more  decided 
attitude  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  Christianity — to  the 
worship  of  saints,  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  a  separate 
ministry.  They  spread  south  as  well  as  east  very  rapidly, 
•and  being  often  confounded  with  the  Catharists,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  during  the  crusade  of  Innocent  III.,  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  perished  in  about  equal  numbers. 

But  Catharism  was  of  an  entirely  different  origin  and 
nature.  M.  Luchaire  traces  it  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Like  the  plague,  it  travelled  westward  by  way  of  N.  Italy. 
By  the  b^inning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  had  reached 
France :  "  import^  par  des  ^tudiants  et  des  marchands, 
v6hicules  ordinaires  de  I'h^resie." 

As  a  religious  system,  Catharism  is  simply  a  survival  or 
reproduction  of  the  old  Manichean  heresy.  All  matter  is 
-evil.  Pushed  to  its  logical  consequence,  the  heresy  would 
soon  have  died  a  natural  death,  for  marriage  is  condemned 

2    T 
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by  it  But  this  extreme  asceticism  was  only  intended  for 
the  "  perfect,"  a  small  minority.  For  the  great  mass  some 
compromise  was  tolerated.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that 
the  believer  should  receive  the  "  consolamentum,"  a  kind  of 
baptism  '*  in  extremis/'  and  all  was  well.  If,  as  M.  Luchaire 
tells  us,  Catharism  denied  pulsatory  and  hell  (this  earthly 
life,  the  life  in  the  "  vile  body,"  is  the  only  hell  it  knows),  if 
it  removed  all  dogmatic  difficulties,  the  Incarnation,  the  Re- 
surrection, the  Ascension, — for  Christ  never  became  a  man  in 
reality.  His  humanity  was  but  apparent — ^then  we  can  find 
less  difficulty  in  understanding  the  amazing  rapidity  with 
which  it  spread. 

After  all,  however,  had  not  the  ground  been  already  pre- 
pared, the  growth  of  Catharism  would  have  been  impossible. 
It  was  because  the  Catholic  Church  had  lost  its  spirituality, 
and  its  priests  all  title  to  respect,  that  the  "  poor  men  "  of 
Lyons  and  the  Catharists  found  so  many  followers  among 
peasant  and  noble  alike.  "The  laity,"  we  read,  "had  so 
little  respect  for  the  cur^s  that  they  put  them  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Jews."  Priests  are  not  to  hear  matins  in  bed — 
that  is  the  least  of  a  long  list  of  sins  of  commission  and 
omission  of  which,  we  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Church 
Councils  in  the  South  of  France,  the  clergy  were  guilty. 

But  what  were  the  Bishops  and  what  was  the  Pope  doing 
to  suffer  this  heretical  growth  to  proceed  unchecked  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  higher  we  proceed  in  the  hierarchical 
scale  the  greater  the  enlightenment,  the  greater  the  reluctance 
to  persecute.  Innocent  III.  appears  in  a  very  favourable 
light  in  these  pages,  and  M.  Luchaire  is  a  most  impartial 
and  fair-minded  historian.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  is 
an  authority  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  populace  looked  upon  plagues,  wars,  and  famines  as 
signs  of  the  divine  wrath,  to  be  appeased  only  by  exter- 
minating God's  enemies,  the  heretics.  But  whatever  their 
sins,  obscurantism  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  chaise  of  the  clergy, 
at  any  rate  of  the  higher  clergy  of  the  age  of  Innocent, 
certainly  not  of  the  Pope  himself.  "  Nous  ne  croyons  pas, 
quant  k  nous,  au  fanatisme  d'Innocent  III.  Certes  ii 
^prouvait  pour  les  h^r^tiques  la  repulsion  qu'ils  inspiraient 
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b:  k  la  grande  majority  de  ses  contemporains  .  .  .  Et  pour- 

\t  tant  ce  que  nous  savons  de  ce  juriste,  de  ce  diplomate,  de  ce 

i\  conqu6rant  des  ftmes  et  des  corps,  absorb^  par  son  projet  de 

c  domination  universelle,  donne  le  droit  de  se  demander  s'il 

J3E  n'a  pas  s6vi  contre  I'h^r^sie  par  necessity  politique  encore 

gc  plus  que  par  ardeur  de  foi." 

jjt  For  ten  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  Innocent 

^l-  did  his  best  to  obviate  the  employment  of  force  against  men 

^:  whose  piety  he  clearly  recognised.     They  are  "simplices" 

,i  and  "enervari  non  debet  religiosa  simplicitas." 

^u  However,  events  were  too  powerful  for  Innocent     Some- 

thing had  to  be  done,  and  when  once  the  sword  was  un- 
^^  sheathed  and  blood  had  flowed  in  torrents  at  the  terrible 

''x  massacres  of  B^ziers,  Innocent  was  obliged  to  sanction  the 

"fait  accompli."  Again  and  again,  however,  we  find  him 
^,.  doing   his  best  to  stem  the  current     When  the  religious 

crusade  had  passed  into  a  political  revolution,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  its  extreme  consequences.  In  the  Lateran  Council 
of  1 2 1 5  he,  the  Pope,  is  in  the  minority  which  opposed  the 
"  parti  de  la  foi,"  the  friends  of  de  Montfort.  He  did  not 
succeed.  The  only  person  who  succeeded  in  the  end  was 
the  king  of  France.  But  the  impartial  historian  will  admit 
that  Innocent  attempted  the  impossible :  "  I'insurmontable 
difficult^  qu'il  y  avait  pour  un  pape  du  moyen  &ge  i  endiguer 
^  le  fanatisme."     It  is  not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  fana- 

ticism has  a  way  of  breaking  down  all  barriers. 
*  British  Chaplaincy,  Neuchdtel.  G.  A.  BlENEMANN. 

^  BALTHASAR     HUBMAIER :    The    Leader    of   the 

^  Anabaptists  {'* Heroes  of  the  Reformatum'%  by  Henry 

^'  C.    Vedder.      London:   J.    D.    Putnam's    Sons,    1905. 

f  Pp.  xxiv.,  333.    6s. 

Professor  Vedder  has  written  an  interesting  biography 
^  of  Hilbmaier,  and  given  a  scholarly  account  of  this  reformer's 

^  writings  and  theological  position.     Hiibmaier's  public  career 

i  began  in  15 12,  when,  in  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  under 

^  the  presidency  of  the  famous  Dr  Eck,  he  received  the  degree 

^  of  Doctor  in  Theology;  and  it  ended  in  Vienna  in  1528, 

when,  for  the  allied  crime  of  rebellion  and  for  the  Ana- 
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baptist  heresy,  he  was  condemned  to  the  fire.  At  the 
Reformation  the  authority  of  the  Church,  expressed  through 
councils  or  by  popes,  was  assailed ;  and  the  reformers, 
requiring  an  absolute  authority,  found  it  in  the  Bible. 
Questions  on  such  subjects  as  baptism,  the  community  of 
goods,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  would  naturally 
arise,  and  would  trouble  the  very  men  who  professed  to  give 
obedience  to  the  commandments  and  customs  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament  Hiibmaier  was  not  a  profound  theo- 
logian, but  he  was  a  most  diligent  student  of  the  New 
Testament  in  its  Latin  version.  He  had  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  reformers  before  he  specially  turned  his  thought 
to  the  question  of  adult  as  opposed  to  infant  baptism. 
As  a  reformer  he  recognised  the  principle  of  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  study  of  the  New  Testament 
made  him  an  Anabaptist,  a  defender  of  the  baptism  of 
believers.  It  was  nothing  to  him  that  the  custom  of  bap- 
tising infants  was  an  ancient  one,  that  it  had  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  that  that  sanction  was 
being  repeated  in  the  reforming  communities  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  When  he  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  he  clung  to  it  with  logical  tenacity, 
and  for  that  tenacity  he  suffered  loss  of  position  and  torture. 
Under  torture,  administered  in  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  was 
powerful,  Hiibmaier  recanted,  saying :  "  Now  has  been  made 
known  to  me  through  Master  Huldrich  Zwingli,  the  covenant 
of  God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  also  circumcision 
as  a  covenant  sign,  which  I  could  not  disprove."  The 
recantation  itself  was  soon  recanted,  and  he  remained  firm 
in  his  profession  of  faith  till  he  was  put  to  death  for  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  which  was  classed  as  rebellion,  and  for  his 
own  particular  heresy  of  Anabaptism.  Hiibmaier's  reputation 
has  suffered  from  the  unfortunate  transactions  of  the  extreme 
Anabaptists ;  but  his  biographer  is  able  to  show  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  tenets  or  principles  of  these 
extreme  men.  Some  of  these  men  favoured  a  community 
of  goods,  which  would  mean  their  own  enrichment ;  while 
these,  or  others,  believed  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  violence,  and  taught  that  the  mission  of  the  saints 
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was  to  prepare  for  that  coining  by  rooting  out  the  wicked 
who  then  ruled  the  world.  Hiibmaier  indulged  in  no 
fanatical  preaching  about  communism,  but,  seeking  to  har- 
monise his  teaching  with  the  New  Testament,  he  said  that 
"  Christian  believers  should  hold  all  property  subject  to  the 
needs  of  the  brotherhood."  His  biographer  makes  the  very 
definite  statement  that,  "  above  all,  he  had  no  chiliastic 
delusions,  he  had  proclaimed  no  wild  exegesis  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  he  had  not  taught  his  followers  to  look  for 
the  immediate  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  setting  up  of 
His  millennial  kingdom."  As  a  theologian,  with  theories  on, 
for  example,  original  sin,  Hiibmaier  is  of  no  importance. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  the  close  affinity  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  with  that  of  Zwingli ;  and  while 
the  Swiss  reformer  may  have  been  his  teacher,  it  is  possible 
that  he  formulated  his  doctrine  as  one  of  the  results  of  his 
careful  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Hiibmaier,  while 
he  contributed  nothing  of  permanent  value  to  Protestant 
theology,  is  an  interesting  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  since  he  stands  for  logical  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  That  principle  is 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  Protestant,  not  only  in  its 
antagonism  to  the  principle  of  the  authority  of  the  Papal 
Church,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  his  own  dogma  or 
doctrines.  The  establishment  of  the  principle  leads  to 
strange  results.  There  are  Protestants  who  do  not  refuse 
to  accept  a  doctrine  simply  because  it  has  no  direct  verbal 
sanction  in  the  Bible ;  while  there  are  others  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  doctrine  or  custom  which  does  not 
possess  such  sanction.  Hiibmaier  found  no  authority  in  the 
New  Testament  for  infant  baptism.  He  found,  however^ 
direct  evidence  that  the  custom  of  adult  baptism  prevailed 
in  New  Testament  times,  and  he  wished  to  preserve  the 
custom.  It  is  not  surprising  that  for  his  doctrine  of  baptism 
he  suffered  death  after  sentence  from  a  Romanist  tribunal ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  Reformation  history  to 
observe  that  for  the  same  doctrine,  at  one  stage  of  his 
career,  he  was  tortured  at  Zurich.  JOHN  Herkless. 

St  Andrews. 
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JOH.  SALOMO  SEMLER  IN  SEINER  BEDEU- 
TUNG  FUR  DIE  THEOLOGIE,  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  seines  Streites  mit  G.  E.  Lessing, 

van  Lie.  Paul  Gastrow,  Pastor  »u  Bergkirchen.  Von  der 
Karl  Schwarz  Stiftung  gekronte  PreisschrifL  Giessen: 
Topelmann,  1905.     Pp.  372.     9  M. 

LESSING  UND  SEMLER.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entste- 
hungsgeschichte  des  Rationalismus  und  der  Kriti- 
schen  Theologie,  von  Lie.  Leopold  Zsehamack.  Giessen  : 
Topelmann,  1905.    Pp.  iv.,  388.     10  M. 

That  two  large  and  important  books  on  Lessing  and 
Semler  should  be  issued  independently  of  one  another  and 
almost  simultaneously  from  the  same  publishing  house  is  at 
first  sight  surprising.  Yet  Lessing  is  one  of  the  perennially 
attractive  personalities,  while  Semler,  the  father  of  historical 
criticism,  has  been  waiting  long  for  adequate  treatment 
Gastrow's  volume  may  indeed  be  too  elaborate  and  detailed 
for  the  majority  of  readers,  but  its  size  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject  And  although  we  have 
in  several  books  brief  notices  of  Semler  and  his  work,  it  is 
too  apparent  that  most  of  these  are  based  upon  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  only  succeed  in  conveying  a  hazy  conception 
of  his  true  significance  and  place  in  the  history  of  criticism. 
Hitherto  "  more  named  than  known,"  he  may  now  at  last  be 
understood. 

After  a  full  account  of  the  formative  influences  under 
which  Semler  grew  to  manhood,  Gastrow  exhibits  his 
opinions  and  work  in  biblical,  historical,  and  dogmatic 
theology,  and  the  principles  and  method  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  then  compares  him  with  Lessing,  and  illustrates 
his  attitude  towards  confessional  and  practical  religion, 
concluding  with  an  elaborate  and  useful  catalogue  of  his 
numerous  writings. 

Zscharnack's  book  is  less  biographical  and  more  historical, 
being  intended  to  furnish  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  free 
thought  Opening  with  a  description  of  the  orthodoxy  and 
pietism  which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  Lessing's  and 
Semler's  youth,  it  gives  a  clear  account  of  their  development 
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at  the  university  and  afterwards.     Their  critical,  historical, 
^  and  theological  principles  and  published  opinions  are  then 

^  very  fully  compared  ;  and  the  volume  concludes  with  some 

*  account  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  scholars  regard- 

Ij  ing  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments. 

Semler  was  bom  in  1725,  one  year  after  Kant,  and  four 
years  before  Lessing.     He  was  fortunate  in  his  parents,  his 
^  father  being  a  Lutheran  pastor  who  had  spent  some  years 

^  abroad,  mainly  in  Italy,  and  brought  back  to  Saalfeld  not 

only  a  cultivated  taste,  but  a  fine  collection  of  old  books, 
coins,  and  curios,  which  quickened  in  his  son  a  similar  thirst 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  antique.  The  boy  devoured  his 
father's  books,  and  made  excursions  into  neighbouring  towns 
whenever  he  heard  of  sales.  Sometimes,  as  he  laments  in 
his  autobiography,  he  found  at  these  auctions  that  books 
were  being  sold  by  the  yard,  and  valuable  sets  being  remorse- 
lessly cut  in  two.  While  still  a  boy  he  had  formed  botanical, 
entomological,  and  geological  collections,  but  always  eagerly 
reading  whatever  prose  or  poetry  he  could  lay  hands  upon. 
Quite  as  important  for  his  character  and  work  was  the  train- 
ing in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  Pietists,  and  the  devout 
example  of  both  father  and  mother.  But  though  himself 
disposed  to  religious  sentiment,  he  was  dismayed  at  the 
excess  of  penitential  grief  manifested  by  his  elder  brother, 
and  branded  the  crisis  through  which  he  was  passing  as  a 
'  "perversion"    (Verkehrung)    rather   than   a    "conversion" 

{Bekehrung). 

From  1 743-1 750  he  remained  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
living  for  part  of  this  time  with  Baumgarten,  whose  influence 
over  him  was  great.  During  this  period  he  continued  to 
indulge  his  book-buying  propensities  and  his  hunger  for 
omnivorous  reading,  while  he  also  commenced  that  long 
series  of  publications  which  continued  in  a  steady  stream  till 
his  death.  In  1752,  after  a  brief  experience  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Coburg,  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Halle,  not  without  considerable  trepidation,  which  arose  from 
his  consciousness  that  he  could  not  honestly  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  extreme  Pietists. 

Though  commonly  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Father  of 
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historical  criticism/'  Semler  was  in  point  of  fact  preceded  hy 
Simon,  Wetstein,  and  Mill.  Bengel,  too,  had  already  illus- 
trated the  possibility  of  combining  complete  critical  freedom 
with  a  devout  spirit.  His  first  incursions  into  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  concerned  the  Canon  and  the  Text  As 
regards  the  latter,  he  explicitly  repudiated  the  idea  that  a 
special  providence  had  presided  over  the  transmission  of  the 
New  Testament  text  to  preserve  its  purity,  and  he  declared 
that  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  same  hazards  of  copyists  as 
Plato  or  Horace.  Between  1 760  and  1 770  his  four  volumes 
on  the  Preparation  for  Hermeneutics  appeared.  In  the  first 
two  volumes  he  investigated  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,, 
and  in  the  last  two  that  of  the  New  Testament  But  in 
almost  every  year  of  this  period  he  published  also  some 
more  or  less  important  contribution  on  the  same  subjects^ 
Nosselt  attributes  to  him  greater  skill  than  any  previous 
critic  had  shown,  in  discerning  the  worth  of  individual 
manyscripts,  by  means  not  of  their  age  and  beauty,  but  of 
their  readings. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  Semler  in  the  history  of 
interpretation  the  attitude  of  parties  in  his  day  towards 
Scripture  must  be  kept  in  view.  The  orthodox  Lutherans 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  fundamental  axiom  of  the 
Reformers,  that  the  literal  sense  must  be  accepted.  Pietists,^ 
like  Franke,  advocated  a  double  sense,  while  Rambach  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  triple  sense — ^grammatical, 
logical,  and  mystical.  From  this  mischievous  method  of 
dealing  with  Scripture  the  Church  was  delivered  by  Emesti 
and  Semler.  The  former,  whose  "Fach"  was  philology, 
upheld  the  grammatical  sense;  while  the  latter,  with  the 
historian's  instinct,  maintained  the  psychologico-historical 
interpretation.  Ernesti  held  that  the  New  Testament  must 
be  interpreted  as  the  classics  were  ;  Semler  agreed,  but  com- 
pleted the  position  by  demanding  that  all  Scripture  should 
be  interpreted  with  a  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  first  spoken  or  written,  and  to  those  persons  to  whom 
it  was  first  addressed.  In  his  "Apparatus"  to  the  New 
Testament  he  says  that  many  Jewish  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions are  used  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  ««/  o/xoM^tiav, 
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and  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  by  us. 
"  Christus  et  Apostoli  ea  oratione  usi  sunt,  quae  istis  hom- 
inibus  conveniebat  ;  itaque  non  omnes  sententiae  sunt 
xahXixaiy  dictae  xvptug  et  oXwg  dXtiBug ;  multae  sunt  xar 
avBpiMTov" 

Into  this  "  Accommodation- Hypothesis "  Semler  was 
betrayed  by  his  erroneous  idea  of  revelation.  He  had 
adopted  the  traditional  belief  that  Christ  and  His  apostles 
were  "  Doctores  religionis,"  and  that  revelation  was  essenti- 
ally a  communication  of  doctrine.  But  while  unhappily  it 
is  true  that  Semler  adopted  this  idea  of  accommodation  or 
economy,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
historical  criticism  by  his  investigation  of  the  actual  belief 
and  opinions  of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  ;  and  it  remains 
true  that  Semler  broke  out  for  us  the  way  in  which  we  are 
still  to-day  advancing.  Even  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
book  with  which  he  had  least  sympathy  and  which  he 
thought  was  written  for  the  weaker  sort  (ut  Christian! 
dcMartpoi  adjuvarentur) — the  Apocalypse — he  proved  him- 
self more  closely  allied  to  modem  methods  than  many  of 
the  commentators  who  have  succeeded  him. 

Semler  however  did  not  permanently  remain  bound  by 
this  erroneous  conception  of  revelation.  He  developed  for 
himself  the  true  idea  of  a  historical  revelation,  and  recognised 
that  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  His  actual  guidance  of 
men  and  in  his  dealings  with  them,  and  this  not  merely 
within  the  pale  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  although  to 
the  Jewish  people  special  revelations  had  been  made.  The 
Bible  was  therefore  not  a  "  Lehrcodex,"  but  the  record  of 
this  historical  process;  and  faith  was  not  the  acceptance 
of  this  or  that  dogma,  but  the  sympathetic  entrance  into 
God's  purposes  and  will  as  made  known  in  this  redemptive 
process. 

This  idea  of  revelation  was  accompanied  by  more  accurate 
perception  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  and  of  the  relation  of 
the  Word  of  God  to  Scripture.  He  perceived  that  verbal 
inspiration  served  no  good  purpose,  since  it  could  not  be 
preserved  intact  by  copyists  and  translators.  Personal 
inspiration  the  prophets  and  writers  of  Scripture  required^ 
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in  order  that  they  might  sympathetically  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  But  inspiration  was  not  confined  to  writers 
of  Scripture,  but  was  extended  to  heathen  poets  and 
philosophers  who  also  had  a  part  in  the  furtherance  of 
God's  designs. 

With  the  canon  Semler  dealt  very  trenchantly.  The 
passages  cited  from  his  writings  by  Gastrow,  although  they 
boldly  enounce  the  opinions  of  a  pioneer  and  do  not  always 
stand  examination,  are  yet  full  of  suggestion.  He  lays  down 
certain  laws  or  principles  for  determining  what  books  are 
divine,  or  what  parts  of  any  books — a  very  risky  proceeding. 
"  Only  that  book,"  he  says,  "  is  divine,  and  only  that  part  of 
any  book  which  confirms,  extends,  or  improves  natural  moral 
knowledge" — ^a  statement  which  shows  that  he  was  still 
entangled  in  obsolete  ideas  of  the  Bible  and  had  not 
thoroughly  elaborated  either  his  theory  of  revelation  or  his 
theory  of  inspiration.  But  the  pioneer  who  cuts  away  the 
tangle  of  the  jungle  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  lay  down 
a  permanently  solid  road.  And  his  hints,  and  freeness  in 
giving  them,  have  helped  all  his  successors.  Books  like 
Esther  and  the  Song  of  Songs  are  not  for  every  reader, 
and  should  not  occupy  the  preacher.  Other  books  contain 
nothing  which  can  contribute  to  Christian  theology.  It  is 
mere  prejudice,  he  says,  to  suppose  that  all  the  books,  or 
all  parts  of  all  the  books,  are  divine  and  fit  to  be  used  by 
Christians.  He  quotes  with  approbation  Bengel's  dictum: 
*'  Nemini  totum  est  necessarium  :  alium  alia  pars  ad  salutem 
ducit" 

In  Semler,  then,  we  must  not  look  for  finished  and 
unassailable  theories  but  for  suggestions  and  bold  enter- 
prise. Michaelis,  writing  in  1788  of  the  past  generation, 
says :  "  We,  that  is,  the  European  public,  did  not  know 
then  what  we  know  now.  We  were  in  our  childhood." 
And  as  Zschamack  says  (p.  378),  "Religious  movements 
have  also  their  diseases  of  childhood."  But  with  all  his 
incompleteness  Semler  did  a  great  work.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  Protestant  rationalism  without  understanding 
Semler,  "  last  of  the  Pietists  and  first  of  the  Rationalists." 
Not  only  did  his  isolated  position  as  the  leader  of  a  period 
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of  transition  and  the  difficulty  he  found  of  adjusting  his 
radicalism  to  traditional  piety  hinder  him  from  completeness 
and  finish  in  his  work,  but  his  mind  was  discursive  and 
restless.  Far  from  confining  his  attention  to  questions  of 
criticism,  he  issued  numerous  publications  on  the  history  of 
dogma  and  other  difficult  subjects.  His  warmest  admirers 
cannot  acquit  him  of  a  certain  slovenliness  of  mind  and 
careless  inaccuracy. 

Very  different  was  the  great  scholar  and  critic  with  whom 
Semler  came  into  collision.  Lessing's  style  has  been  the 
admiration  of  all,  and  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a 
singular  clearness  of  thought.  The  great  tribute  paid  him 
by  Heine  will  be  remembered  by  all.  Zscharnack  is  well 
aware  that  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  his  significance  he 
sets  himself  a  very  hard  task.  Even  by  his  own  brother 
Lessing  was  misunderstood.  Too  radical  for  the  Church, 
he  was  too  conservative  for  the  freethinkers.  He  would 
not  part  with  the  old  till  he  saw  a  prospect  of  some 
equally  effective  new  form  of  faith.  The  water  of  orthodoxy 
might  not  be  quite  pure,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  run  it 
off  before  he  saw  some  sufficient  inflow  of  something  better. 
In  the  Aufklarung  he  missed  two  important  elements :  the 
highest  aufklarung  and  the  deepest  piety.  He  demanded 
along  with  more  radicalism  in  thought,  more  conservatism 
in  feeling.  For  theological  decisions  and  opinions  he  had 
prepared  himself  not  only  by  his  philosophical  training, 
but  also  by  his  wide  patristic  reading  and  by  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  English  theologians  and  deists. 

It  was  Lessing's  publication  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Frag- 
ments which  evoked  from  Semler  severe  remonstrance. 
The  French  flippancy  had  not  so  keenly  alarmed  him ; 
but  when  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  Christianity  endangered 
by  an  attack  animated  and  governed  by  German  thorough- 
ness and  seriousness,  he  at  once  apprehended  the  urgent 
need  of  defence.  The  controversy  was  unhappy  for  both 
parties.  Lessing  lost  his  temper,  and  Semler  his  reputation  ; 
for  people  said  that  Semler's  principles  were  Lessing's,  and 
that  were  he  to  follow  out  his  ideas  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion he  would  be  found  alongside  of  his  opponent     All 
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that  needs  to  be  known  of  the  controversy  may  be  found 

in  Zschamack's  book,  which  is  a  fair,  full,  and  ably  written 

account  of  a  very  important  step  in  the  history  of  criticism. 

Edinburgh.  MARCUS  DODS. 


RITUALE  ARMENORUM,  being:  the  administratioa 
of  the  Sacraments  and  the  Breviary  Rites  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  together  with  the  GREEK 
RITES  OF  BAPTISM  AND  EPIPHANY,  edited 
from  the  oldest  MSS.  by  F,  C  Conybeare,  M.A.,  F,B,A,, 
late  Fellow  of  University  College ;  and  THE  EAST 
SYRIAN  EPIPHANY  RITES,  translated  by  the 
Rev,  A,  /.  Maclean,  D,D,  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1905.     Pp,  XXXV.,  536.     21s.  nett 

This  is  certainly  a  masterly  production.  Its  completeness 
and  careful,  conscientious  treatment  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  The 
author,  who  is  a  well-known  Armenian  scholar,  has  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  consulted  as  many  as  twenty  MSS.» 
which  are  scattered  from  each  other  in  different  libraries. 
At  the  Armenian  monastery  of  San  Lazaro  in  Venice,  in 
the  Barberina  Library  in  Rome,  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian,  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  of  Paris,  the  Armenian 
Library  of  Etschmiadzin  in  Valarshabad  in  Ararat,  in  the 
Armenian  Mechitarists'  library  in  Vienna.  Besides  these, 
he  had  before  his  eyes  the  principal  printed  editions.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  at  a  glance  what  an  immense  labour  it 
involved  to  seek  out  these  MSS.,  to  transcribe  them,  often 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  himself,  to  collate  the 
texts  so  copied,  and  to  translate  them. 

The  main  source  has  been  the  uncial  codex  preserved  in 
the  library  of  San  Lazaro  at  Venice.  In  the  colophon  the 
writer's  name  is  given  as  a  certain  priest  George  ;  there  is  no 
date,  however,  in  the  volume.  The  Mechitarist  Armenian 
Father  Ancher  ascribes  this  MS.  on  palec^jraphic  grounds 
to  the  ninth  century.  Mr  Conybeare  confirms  this  opinion 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  archaic  orthography  and 
punctuation,  the  formation  of  the  letters,  and  the  contents. 
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The  main  text  of  this  book,  we  are  told,  is  a  faithful  render- 
ing of  this  codex,  while  below  are  added  the  chief  variants 
of  the  other  codices  consulted  by  the  author.  These  other 
codices  belong  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
■centuries,  etc 

Even  a  cursory  view  at  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
instructive  and  impressive,  as  it  plainly  shows  how  religion 
had  permeated  all  stages  of  the  life  of  those  ancient  Christian 
peoples.  There  is  the  Canon  of  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
the  Canon  of  dedicating  afresh  a  proposed  church,  the  blessing 
of  vestments,  the  blessing  of  church  books,  the  consecration 
of  a  cross,  the  Canon  of  animal  sacrifice,  the  repose  of  souls, 
the  blessing  of  an  offering  of  grain,  the  sacrifice  of  a  paschal 
lamb.  Canon  of  baptismal  rites,  betrothal,  marriage,  com- 
munion of  sick,  burial,  making  a  hermit,  initiation  of  monks, 
making  an  abbot,  Epiphany.  Prayers  said  over  the  steward. 
Canon  of  making  a  penitent  Rites  of  Maundy  Thursday, 
of  the  washing  of  feet.  Canon  of  blessing  crops,  a  prayer  in 
time  of  drought,  prayer  over  those  polluted  by  food,  prayer 
over  those  addicted  to  swearing,  trial  by  ordeal,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  these  canons  are  followed  by  explanations,  which 
I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  especial  attention,  such  as  the 
'explanation  of  the  rite  of  founding  a  church  or  of  con- 
secrating a  church,  the  rite  of  the  consecration  of  a  cross,  the 
rite  of  Matal  or  Sacrifice,  Baptism,  Epiphany,  etc.  These 
explanations  are  gathered  from  Armenian  and  other  ancient 
•documents  written  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
illustrate  the  history  of  these  rites  and  the  ideas  attached  to 
them. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  short  history  of  the  Armenian 
rituals.  This  document  was  prepared  in  early  times,  and 
intended  to  be  prefixed  by  scribes  to  the  Armenian  Eucho- 
logion.  It  indicates  what  have  been  the  contributions  of 
the  different  Fathers  of  the  Church,  such  as  St  Gregory  the 
theologian,  St  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  St  Cyril, 
St  Cyprian,  St  Justus,  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Apostle  James,  St  Gregory  the  illuminator  and  St  Sahak 
(these  last  two  most  prominent  figures  in  Armenian 
Church  history). 
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The  canons  of  the  Armenian  Church  are  followed  by  the 
East  Syrian  or  Nestorian  rite,  the  order  and  the  canons 
which  are  used  on  the  Holy  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  of 
our  Lord.  The  Armenian  Church  still  celebrates  the  Birth 
along  with  the  Epiphany  of  Christ  on  the  6th  of  January 
(O.S.)>  thus  still  clinging  to  the  earlier  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Some  documents  illustrative  of  the  Greek  rites  of  baptism, 
etc.,  come  next. 

Then  we  find  as  appendices  the  Armenian  Breviary  and 
the  Lectionary,  taken  from  the  oldest  procurable  texts,  our 
knowledge  of  both  of  them  having  been  carried  back  to  the 
year  700.  The  Armenian  daily  offices,  the  midnight  office, 
matins,  vespers,  the  hour  of  peace,  etc.,  all  of  them  may 
well  be  considered  as  delightful  examples  of  devotional 
literature. 

A  glossary  of  technical  terms  closes  the  book. 

The  Eucharistic  rites  are  not  included  in  this  volume, 
mainly  because,  as  the  author  explains  in  the  preface,  this 
rite  is  adequately  reproduced  in  Mr  Brightman's  recently 
published.  iEoj/^rw  Liturgies,  Omitted  are  also  the  hymns 
used  in  worship,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the  fifth  century. 
Many  of  these  hymns  are  most  excellent  devotional  poems, 
and  the  Armenians  consider  them  as  the  jewels  of  their 
ancient  literature. 

At  the  close  of  the  preface  the  author  in  a  casual  remark 
speaks  of  the  Armenian  Church  as  adhering  to  Monophysite 
Aptharto-Docetism.  Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  call  attention 
here  to  the  fact  that  although  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
phraseology  of  ancient  Armenian  religious  literature  that 
seems  to  justify  such  an  opinion,  the  Armenians  have  always 
clearly  and  vigorously  protested  against  being  classified  with 
that  early  sect  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  blame  the 
anti- Armenian  Byzantine  authors  for  having  deliberately 
and  persistently  misrepresented  the  doctrine  of  their 
Church. 

The  wish  of  the  author  has  been,  as  he  himself  states,  to 
set  before  his  readers  all  these  rites,  not  as  they  may  be  seen 
to-day  in  the  Churches  of  the  East,  but  as  they  exist  in 
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the  oldest  accessible  codices,  and  he  regrets  his  want  of 
a  living  acquaintance  with  their  modem  forms.  It  is  not 
then  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  certain  statements  here  and 
there  might  sound  strange  to  an  Oriental.  For  example, 
there  is  a  statement  in  the  book  that  "godmothers  the 
Armenians  never  had,  nor  might  the  mother  or  any  woman 
attend  and -witness  the  rite  of  spiritual  re-birth  from  the 
Church's  womb — the  font"  Now,  on  all  occasions  of 
baptism  which  the  writer  of  the  present  lines  has  witnessed 
in  the  Armenian  Church — and  he  has  witnessed  a  great 
many  of  them  from  his  early  childhood — the  congregation 
present  consisted  chiefly,  and  sometimes  almost  exclusively,  of 
women.  The  injunction,  "let  no  woman  approach  the 
font,"  was  evidently  intended  to  forbid  women's  participating 
in  the  ceremony,  and  not  their  witnessing  it 

This  volume  is  of  the  highest  possible  value  to  all  students 
of  liturgy.  But  that  is  not  all.  All  students  of  Church 
History,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
all  interested  in  the  history  of  religious  thought,  will  find  it 
a  very  useful  addition  to  their  libraries.  The  Armenians 
themselves  will  not  surely  neglect  to  consult  it  when  they 
come  to  re-edit  their  Mashtoy  or  lituigy 

The  Armenian  Church  claims  to  have  an  Apostolic  origin. 
The  first  Christian  king  was  an  Armenian  king.  The  first 
people  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion  was  the  Armenian 
people.  No  Eastern  Church  is  so  democratic  in  its  spirit  as 
the  Armenian  Church.  It  became  a  national  autonomous 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  authority 
of  which  it  refused  to  accept.  It  preserved  its  faith  in 
spite  of  the  more  bloody  persecutions  of  triumphant  fire- 
worshipping  Persians  or  of  intolerant  Saracens.  It  clung 
to  its  independence  in  spite  of  the  unrelenting.attacks  of  the 
Byzantines  and  of  the  alluring  promises  of  the  Western 
Church.  Its  history  certainly  deserves  sympathetic  atten- 
tion. A.  D.  Hagopian. 

Robert  College^  CanstantinopU. 
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DER  WAHRHEITSGEHALT  DER  RELIGION,  von 

Rudolf  Eucken.    Zweite  utngearbeitete  Auflage,    Leipzig: 
Veit  6-  Comp,,  1905.     Pp.  xii.,  452.     %vo.     9  M. 

Eucken,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  influential  thinkers  of  the  day  in  Germany. 
The  titles  of  his  previous  works  indicate  the  preparation 
through  which  he  has  passed  for  the  production  of  the 
present  book.  Die  Lebensanschauungen  der  grossen  Denker^ 
Geistige  Strontungen  der  Gegenwart,  Der  Kantpf  um  einen 
geistigen  Lebensinhalt  He  has  studied  the  thought  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present,  not  to  gratify  speculative  curiosity, 
but  to  meet  a  practical  necessity  of  his  own  personal  life. 
This  book  is  the  completion  of  his  endeavour  ;  as  from  the 
beginning  the  problem  of  religion  had  for  him  the  primary 
interest.  The  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  1901,  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  in  this  second  ;  but  no  substantial 
changes  have  been  made. 

The  work  falls  into  five  parts.  In  the  Introductory  Part 
the  author  deals  with  the  crisis  in  the  world-wide  history  of 
religion  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  On  the  one 
hand  he  describes  the  antagonism  shown  to  Christianity,  and 
on  the  other  the  appreciation,  which  is  steadily  growing,  of 
religion.  In  the  second  part  he  seeks  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  universal  religion.  Out  of  the  entanglements  of 
human  life  the  spiritual  life  strives  f(^r  self-sufficiency.  The 
religions  give  to  this  spiritual  life  its  victorious  power.  The 
universal  religion  seeks  to  maintain  the  whole  of  man's 
spiritual  life  in  knowledge,  art,  morality.  It  stands  for  the 
conception  of  an  absolute,  transcendent,  and  yet  immanent 
spiritual  life,  God,  in  which  man  participates,  although  it  is 
distinct  from  all  that  is  merely  human.  "The  idea  of  God 
means  nothing  else  to  us  than  absolute  spiritual  life,  the 
spiritual  life  freed  from  the  barriers  and  entanglements  of 
our  experience,  the  spiritual  life  in  its  full  existence  for  itself 
{Beisichselbstsein),  and  as  the  substance  of  all  reality" 
(p.  1 54).  The  third  part  deals  with  the  opposition  to  religion 
of  nature,  culture,  and  even  the  spiritual  life  itself,  especially 
in    its    moral   impotence,    and    thence   concludes   that  the 
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universal  religion  is  insufficient,  and  something  more  is 
needed.  This  something  more  is  presented  in  the  fourth 
part,  which  deals  with  the  characteristic  religion.  Starting 
with  the  fact  of  the  historical  religions,  the  author  deduces 
the  reality  of  the  characteristic  religion,  which  is  both  in 
agreement  with,  and  opposition  to,  the  historical  religions. 
"  With  them  it  shares  the  conviction  that  man  is  raised  by  a 
further  disclosure  of  the  divine  over  the  realm  of  entangle- 
ment into  a  new  life."  .  .  ,  But  this  "  new  life  appears  not  as 
an  exclusive  possession  of  a  single  historical  religion,  but  as 
the  common  aim  and  as  the  common  fundamental  power  of 
all  religions"  (p.  298).  To  characteristic  religion  belongs 
the  conception  of  God  as  personal.  "  The  conception  of  a 
personality  of  God,  the  inadequacy  of  which  at  once  appears, 
as  soon  as  it  is  detached  from  the  vital  process  of  religion 
and  is  presented  doctrinally,  is  within  this  process  altogether 
illuminative  and  indispensable,  for  here  a  merely  human 
attribute  is  not  transferred  to  the  Godhead,  but  from  an  im- 
parted divine  life  there  is  a  return  to  its  source.  We  do  not 
draw  an  inference  from  man  to  God,  but  the  divine  itself  is 
grasped  in  the  divine  in  us"  (p.  312).  The  fifth  part  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  present  age.  Recog- 
nising that  Christianity  stands  supreme  among  the  historical 
religions,  the  author  nevertheless  distinguishes  the  eternal 
from  the  temporal  in  Christianity,  and  demands  such  a 
restatement  as  will  preserve  the  former  while  excluding  the 
latter.  "  The  core  of  all  religion  is  the  uniting  of  the  human 
and  the  divine."  .  .  .  This  Christianity  more  than  any 
other  religion  affirms.  But  the  restatement  the  characteristic 
religion  requires  is  this.  **  It  cannot  bind  this  uniting  to  a 
single  point,  and  let  it  reach  others  only  at  second  hand 
thence  ;  for  it,  this  must  permeate,  connect,  elevate  all  occur- 
rences of  a  spiritual  kind  ;  for  it,  this  is  a  world-embracing 
and  continuous  deed,  which  can  reach  each  individual  with- 
out mediation"  (p.  425).  In  other  words,  Christ  is  to  be 
dethroned  from  His  supremacy  in  Christian  faith  and  life. 

We  may  most  cordially  and  gratefully  welcome  Eucken 
as  a  companion-in-arms  in  the  struggle  against  Naturalism 
and  Materialism.     We  may  commend  his  empirical  method, 
2  u 
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in  which  he  starts  from  the  process  of  life  as  a  reality,  not 
to  be  explained  away  according  to  the  demands  of  abstract 
theory,  but  to  be  interpreted  adequately  as  it  is,  the  demands 
of  life  being  recognised  as  clues  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  existence.  In  his  method  he  shows  close  affinity 
with  the  philosophical  school  represented  by  the  volume  of 
essays  entitled  Personal  Idealism,  Two  considerations  in 
regard  to  his  treatment  of  Christianity  may  be  offered.  May 
not  human  history  be  so  organic  that  in  one  religion,  and  in 
one  person  in  that  religion,  the  eternal  life  present  through- 
out may  be  finally  perfectly  manifested?  The  contrast 
Eucken  insists  on  between  the  historical  and  the  eternal 
seems  somewhat  out  of  date.  May  not  sinful  humanity  be 
too  weak  to  raise  itself  to  the  life  of  God,  and  therefore 
need  the  mediation  that  divine  strength  in  human  form 
brings  to  it  in  Christ?  Surely  Eucken's  objection  to  all 
mediation  in  religion  is  a  groundless  prejudice. 

London.  ALFRED  E.  Garvie. 


THE    CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE   OF  SALVATION, 

by  Professor  G,  B.  Sieuens,  Ph.D,,  D.D.,  LLJ).  {Inter- 
national Theological  Library^  Edinburgh:  T  &  T, 
Clark,  1905     Pp.  xii.,  546.     \2s.  nett. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  what  used  to  be  termed  "  the 
Atonement,"  but  what  was  once  so  called  now  appears 
under  many  different  names.  This  may  bring  out  its  vital 
position,  and  show  how  sensitive  each  part  in  the  body 
of  organised  theological  speculation  is  to  change  in  any 
other.  "The  Atonement"  has  never  indeed  been,  in 
the  strict  sense,  a  fiindamental  Christian  doctrine.  The 
fact  is  fundamental ;  but  the  reasons  for  our  belief  in  it 
—which  is  what  is  meant  by  doctrine — ^have  been  as  varied 
and  as  many  as  the  thoughts  of  men  concemii^  God  and 
His  ways.  "  The  Atonement "  has  been  interpreted  now 
through  the  idea  of  God,  conceived  either  as  His  honour, 
or  His  justice,  or  His  righteousness,  or  His  love,  and  when 
He  has  been  conceived  in  one  of  these  ways,  "  the  Atone- 
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tnent"  has  assumed  a  correspondent  form.  Hence  men 
have  seen  in  it  either  a  means  of  satisfying  God's  honour 
touching  a  debt  man  has  contracted  and  must  pay  or  get 
paid  for  him,  or  a  method  of  reconciling  His  justice  with 
His  mercy,  or  a  means  of  bringing  together  and  forcing 
to  dwell  in  harmony  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  love. 
'''The  Atonement"  has  also  been  construed  through  the 
notion  of  law,  conceived  either  as  law  natural,  or  as  law 
positive,  whether  preceptive  or  sanctioned,  either  as  law 
instructive,  or  as  impersonal  or  as  personal.  But  law,  how- 
ever it  may  be  interpreted,  is  law  still  thought  of  as  a  repre- 
sentative form  under  which  the  absolute  dominion  of  God  is 
affirmed,  whether  He  is  represented  as  independent  of  the 
law  His  will  prescribes  for  the  r^ulation  of  individuals 
and  the  government  of  societies,  i,e,  as  the  Almighty  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  or  as  dependent  upon  it,  though 
by  Hi^  own  choice  and  wish  the  mere  administrator  of  a 
law,  which,  as  distinct  from  Himself,  conditions  His  very 
choices.  Hence  we  have  the  Lutheran  notion  which  has 
started  from  the  idea  of  justification,  a  process  always  con- 
ceived as  juridical  in  the  sense  of  being  a  result,  not  so 
much  of  "jus"  as  of  "lex,"  ue.  not  so  distinctly  a  thing 
-of  natural  as  of  positive  law,  made  possible  by  the  passive 
rather  than  the  active  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  the  Reformed 
notion  which  has  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  justice  as  an  innate 
divine  attribute,  regulative  of  the  divine  will,  and  has  dis- 
tinguished its  several  classes, — penal,  commutative,  commer- 
cial, vindicative,  public,  private,  and  so  forth, — and  argued  to 
the  necessity  of  an  act  which  should  meet  the  divine  approval 
and  satisfy  the  divine  demands.  Hence,  too,  came  the 
Arminian  notion,  which,  while  a  revolt  against  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  was  yet  held  fast  in  its  categories  and  classifica- 
tions, and  so  construed  "the  Atonement"  as  an  act  of 
public  rather  than  private  justice,  admitting  a  penalty  lower 
than  personal  righteousness  would  have  required,  yet  high 
enough  to  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honourable.  The 
idea  of  sin  has  also  been  made  the  constituent  idea  of 
**  the  Atonement " ;  and  the  interpretation  has  differed  as 
sin  has  been  conceived  in  its  collective  or  in  its  individual 
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being,  as  a  state  of  nature,  or  as  an  act  of  will,  a  result  of 
inheritance,  or  as  an  act  of  volition.  The  idea  of  '^the 
Atonement "  has  also  been  construed  through  the  person  of 
Christ  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  unity  of  natures  in 
His  person  has  signified  the  reconciliation  of  the  finite  with 
the  infinite,  of  the  mortal  with  the  eternal,  of  man  with  God. 
It  has  also  been — ^and  this  is  a  very  old  notion — conceived 
through  the  idea  of  redemption,  or  of  sacrifice,  or  of  salva- 
tion, or  of  the  sacraments,  or  of  the  Church,  whether  as  a 
body  created  and  expressed  by  law  positive,  or  as  a 
body  made  by  an  affinity  which  draws  together  minds  of 
like  spirit  and  like  thought.  When  we  find,  therefore,  a 
writer  in  systematic  theology  discussing  "  the  Atonement  '* 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation,"  we  may 
conclude  that  "the  Atonement"  will  be  interpreted  more 
through  its  ends  and  accidents  than  in  its  source  or  through 
itself.  It  is  being  considered  in  a  special  aspect  or  relation ; 
for  as  is  the  Saviour,  such  must  the  salvation  be. 

Let  me  then  frankly  say  that  this  book  seems  to  me 
more  notable  for  reasons  connected  with  its  method  and 
point  of  view  than  for  reasons  connected  with  its  funda- 
mental analysis  and  construction.  It  is  the  book  of  one 
who  is  by  training,  as  well  as  by  natural  tendencies,  not  a 
speculative,  still  less  an  original,  thinker,  whether  philo- 
sophical or  theological,  but  rather  an  ex^ete,  ue.  one  who 
can  better  read  the  meaning  of  an  author  than  unfold  a 
belief  in  his  own  words  and  in  a  form  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind.  Hence,  I  would  say  that  Professor  Stevens  has 
less  sympathy  with  an  eminent  thinker  like  Anselm  than  he 
ought  to  have  had  with  a  schoolman  like  Ab^lard,  who  de- 
velops  his  theory  of  "  the  Atonement "  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  while  with  an  eminent  scholar  like 
Grotius,  who  was  more  a  Roman  jurist  than  a  Christian 
divine,  his  sympathy,  even  amid  signs  of  critical  disapproval, 
is  more  marked.  But  these  sentences  must  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  approval  of  the  Professor's  work  of  in- 
terpretation, either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  details.  I  do  not, 
for  example,  think  that  he  has  done  justice  to  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament,  largely  because  he  has  not 
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pursued  his  analytical  criticism  far  enough,  nor  has  he  so 
thought  as  to  bring  the  conclusions  of  his  exegesis  into 
relationship  with  the  conclusions  of  his  historical  criticism. 
I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament 
can  be  regarded  as  simple  and  single  or  as  one,  nor  that  we 
can  tal&  the  Levitical  as  typical  of  the  primary  Jewish 
sacrifices.  The  idea  of  the  Passover  is  one ;  the  idea  of 
the  scape-goat  is  another.  The  ideas  of  the  sin-offering  and 
of  the  thank-offering  are  different,  and  indeed  opposites  ; 
and  we  must  begin  our  discussions  by  a  careful  discrimina- 
tion both  of  the  sources  and  of  the  ideas.  Then  the  pro- 
phetic idea  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  precisely  similar 
terms  to  those  used  by  Professor  Stevens.  The  Prophets 
indeed  tended  to  an  individualism,  but,  when  most  indi- 
vidual, they  were  also  most  clearly  national.  Individualism 
and  Nationalism  though  two  ideas  are  yet  not  opposites ; 
they  need  to  be  held  in  unity.  If  the  idea  of  redemption 
is  to  be  understood  as  prophetic,  then  we  must  combine 
the  action  of  the  individual  on  the  community  with  that 
of  the  community  on  the  individual.  It  is  as  these  two 
ideas  are  combined  that  the  prophetic  teaching  touching 
both  the  deliverance  of  man  and  the  ideal  servant  of  God 
can  be  understood. 

Then  the  same  want  of  discrimination  which  is  discover- 
able in  the  treatment  of  the  Old,  emerges  in  the  treatment 
of  the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  have  here  exegetical  justice  done  to  them,  because 
there  is  no  adequate  justice  done  to  the  background  upon 
which  they  move  and  in  response  to  which  they  emerge. 
While  He  was  in  Galilee,  the  law  of  Jesus  may  be 
termed  prescriptive  and  regulative  of  man's  behaviour  to 
man  and  before  God  ;  but  when  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
the  Law  became  to  Him  institutional,  i,e.  creative  of  the 
modes  and  offices  for  man's  worship  of  God.  The  written 
and  the  institutional  laws  were  both  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  might  be  held  in  unity,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  stood  to  each  other  in  complete  distinction. 
The  Pharisaic  law  was  prescriptive  or  written  ;  the  Sadducaic 
law  was  actual  or  institutional.     The  one  found  its  life  and 
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expression  mainly  in  the  provinces ;  the  other  had  its  living 
and  emphatic  embodiment  in  the  Temple  and  at  Jerusalem. 
Hence,  while  Jesus  was  in  the  provinces,  what  He  opposed 
to  the  Pharisaic  law  was  His  authoritative  teaching  and  the 
authority  of  His  word  ;  what  He  opposed  to  the  Sadducaic 
was  more  specifically  the  mediatory  and  sacrificial  ftinctions 
His  person  was  designed  to  serve.  I  would  say,  then,  that 
the  Galilean  and  anti-Pharisaic  teaching  of  Jesus  had  its 
legitimate  development  in  the  Pauline  theology ;  while  the 
sacrificial  and  anti-Sadducaic  teaching  of  Jesus  had,  what  we 
may  call,  its  synthesis  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  Fourth  Gospel  may  connect 
itself  with  the  prophetic  rather  than  the  institutional  teaching 
of  Jesus ;  but  it  is  better  described  as  a  fusion  of  the  two. 
We  can  see  where  it  stands  related  both  to  prophecy  and  to 
priesthood  ;  but  its  relation  to  these  two  concerned  the 
Old  Testament  conceived  as  d/atf^xii,  a  compound  of  law  as 
institutional,  including  sacrifice,  and  law  as  prescriptive, 
including  the  regulation  of  conduct  as  regards  man  in 
relation  to  God. 

Then  I  do  not  think  Professor  Stevens  has  quite  appre- 
hended what  the  Fathers  meant  when  they  said  that  "  the 
Atonement  "  was  "  a  conquest  of  Satan,"  "  a  ransom  paid  to 
him  to  induce  him  to  release  man  from  his  power."  Satan 
was  the  type  of  sin  rather  than  a  personal  being.  Sin  had 
not  yet  been  conceived  as  a  racial  unity  ;  and  till  it  was  so 
conceived  Satan  stood  for  it,  embodied  it ;  he  was  sinful 
nature  in  all  its  forms,  human  or  superhuman,  angelic  or 
original.  Hence  to  redeem  man  from  Satan  was  to  redeem 
him  from  sin  in  all  its  forms,  individual  and  collective. 

Then  the  account  here  given  of  Anselm's  theory,  though 
as  a  verbal  exposition  it  is  clear  and  excellent  and  in  a 
sense  satisfactory,  is  more  arbitrary  and  one-sided  than  I 
expected.  To  call  it  commercial  involves  an  assumption 
that  cannot  possibly  be  allowed.  There  are  indeed  con- 
nected with  the  "  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  "  a  multitude  of  questions 
which  are  passed  over  rather  than  fairly  faced.  For  example, 
how  are  we  to  explain  Anselm's  idea  of  "  satisfactio  "  ?  Are 
we  to  explain  it  through  the  disciplines  and  penances  of  the 
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Church  ;  through  the  customs  and  ideas  of  chivalry  ;  through 
the  precepts  and  spirit  of  Teutonic,  or  through  the  institutions 
and  sanctions  of  Roman  law  ?  As  one  or  other  of  these  is 
made  the  source  of  Anselm's  idea  of  law,  a  different  notion 
of  "  satisfactio  "  emerges.  But  in  respect  of  none  of  these 
can  we 'properly  call  his  theory  "commercial."  Then  how 
did  he  conceive  sin,  how  debt,  how  honour,  how  penalty  ? 
These  are  matters  that  are  fundamental ;  and  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  imagine  that  the  rigorous  development  of  the 
alternative  "  aut  satisfactio  aut  poena "  can  be  on  any  com- 
mercial theory  explained ;  or  that  we  can  so  conceive 
Anselm's  fundamental  principle  of  "  majus  quam  omne  quod 
praeter  Deum  est "  or  "  quam  omne  quod  non  Deus  est." 
^  And  I  feel  also,  that  as  regards  Grotius,  a  similar  want 

of  historical  exegesis  has  caused  considerable  injustice  to  be 
done.  First  and  foremost,  because  we  do  not  see,  nor 
are  we  made  to  see  the  relation  of  his  theory  to  Roman 
law,  nor  to  the  theological  speculations  of  Duns  Scotus  ; 
nor  is  any  adequate  emphasis  laid  upon  his  important 
distinction  of  "jus  naturale"  and  "jus  civile"  or  "jus 
positivum."  Then,  thirdly,  no  adequate  recognition  is  made 
of  his  theory  of  law  as  one  which  defined  the  function  of 
the  Rector  as  one  of  administration  rather  than  of  personal 
authority.  His  law  was  Roman,  but  Roman  civil  law  as  it 
lived  in  the  mind  of  a  Dutch  jurist,  who  was  not  of  the 
Orange  party  but  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Orange 
family  and  power,  who  feared  altogether  the  reign  of  the 
individual  will  in  the  State,  and  who  sought  to  restrict  it  by 
safeguards  that  were  not  personal  but  legal.  The  law  he 
was  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  men  in  Holland,  he  applied  to  God's  conduct  of 
the  universe.  A  minuter  study  of  great  contemporary 
dogmatists  would  have  shown  Professor  Stevens  that  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  vehement  opponents  of  Grotius 
were  French  theologians,  men  of  the  school  of  Saumur, 
whose  opposition  was  based  on  the  explicit  ground  that 
Grotius'  idea  of  law  was  not  theirs,  especially  as  regards  the 
relation  his  theory  postulated  as  to  the  place  and  as  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign. 
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But  while  I  regret  the  inadequacy  of  this  book  as  an 
account,  ex^etical,  historical,  and  dogmatic,  of  a  vital, 
though  not  to  me  fundamental  Christian  doctrine,  yet  I 
would  gladly  recognise  its  scholarly  and  careful  character. 
It  is  painstaking  and  accurate  within  its  limits.  I  do  not 
think  Professor  Stevens  is  always  just  either  to  causes, 
ideas,  names,  or  persons  I  hold  in  high  esteem,  like  my  late 
friend,  Dr  R.  W.  Dale ;  but  I  do  think  that  he  has  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  him.  And  so  I  have  only  to  express  the 
hope  that  all  men  may  read  and  value  the  conclusion,  which 
is  right,  though  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  has  been 
rightly  reached.  A.  M.  Fairbairn. 

Oxford. 
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ANNALES    DE    PHILOSOPHIE    CHRETIENNE : 

77e  anniCy  Nos,  i,  2,  3  (Oct^  Nav^  Dec.  1905). 

A  SERIES  of  remarkable  articles  is  begun  in  these 
numbers  of  the  Annales^  by  L.  Birot,  Vicar-General  of 
Albi.  Their  title  is  "  The  R61e  of  Religious  Philosophy 
at  the  Present  Time,"  but  their  real  subject  is  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  light  of  the  new  learning 
and  under  the  new  social  conditions  of  present-day 
France.  They  are  striking  alike  for  their  eloquence, 
their  frank  acceptance  of  the  separation  between  Church 
and  State  as  a  fait  accompli^  their  recognition  of  the 
defects  of  the  Catholic  body  —  its  lukewarmness,  the 
divisions  of  aim  and  of  spirit  within  it — and  above  all 
by  their  buoyant  optimism  for  the  future  of  Catholicism, 
when  the  party  of  progress,  which  is  also  the  party  of 
spiritual  deepening  and  of  social  effort,  shall  have  come 
to  its  own  in  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

"  Metaphysical  and  religious  doctrines  are  judgments 
referring  to  objective  reality,  while  the  principles  of 
physical  theory  are  propositions  relative  to  certain 
mathematical    signs    devoid    of    all    objective    existence  : 
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having  no  common  term,  these  two  kinds  of  judgment 
cannot  either  agree  with,  or  contradict  one  another." 
This  statement  gives  the  principal  conclusion  of  two 
articles  by  M.  Duhem  on  "Physics  of  a  Believer,"  con- 
taining a  skilful  application  of  the  new  theories  as  to  the 
validity  of  scientific  laws  of  which  M.  Duhem  is  one  of 
the  original  exponents.  The  "  New  Philosophy "  is  also 
discussed  from  different  points  of  view  by  De  Stilly — 
**  Les  ingredients  de  la  phUosophie  de  Cactionl^  and  by  G. 
T3m-ell,  "  Notre  attitude  en  face  du  Pragmatisme!^ 

J.  L.  M. 

THE  EXPOSITOR.    January  1906. 

Among  many  most  interesting  papers,  that  by  Dr  Edwin 
Abbott,  on  "  Notes  from  the  Lecture-room  of  Epictetus," 
stands  first.  Here  Dr  Abbott  has  turned  from  the  laborious 
bee- work  of  his  "  Diatessarica,"  and  gives  us  a  chapter  of  a  book 
he  is  preparing  on  a  Greek  philosopher  who  himself  wrote 
nothing  and  is  known  to  the  world  through  the  reports  of 
a  devoted  scholar.  The  deeply  interesting  pages  remind 
us  of  "  Philochristus  "  and  "  Onesimus  "  ;  whether  this 
study  is  to  be  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  problem  of 
the  Gospels,  as  the  early  narratives  of  Thomas  k  Beckett 
were,  does  not  yet  appear.  In  "  The  Prayer  of  Perfection  " 
Mr  D.  M.  Macintyre  gives  a  fine  statement  of  the  practice 
in  prayer  of  the  Spanish  ascetic  theologians  of  the  Counter 
Reformation,  especially  in  Spain.  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  goes 
on  with  "Jeremiah's  Jerusalem,"  and  Prof.  Ramsay  with 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Lycaonia ;  and  Dr  Moffatt  has 
a  useful  set  of  Notes  on  Recent  New  Testament  Study. 

A.  M. 

THE   BAPTIST  REVIEW  AND  EXPOSITOR. 

January  1906. 

In  this  number  there  is  an  article,  "  An  Anabaptist  Liturgy 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  which  contains  a  translation  of 
Hiibmaief's  Form  of  the  Supper  of  Christ.     The  style  of  the 
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translation  is  dignified  ;  and  the  Form  itself  is  also  dignified, 
and  shows  no  trace  of  the  vulgarity  of  emphatic  dissent 
from  an  ancient  custom.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist^ 
Hiibmaier  may  be  classed  with  Zwingli.  "  That  is  the  true 
communion  of  the  saints/'  the  Form  states,  ''  which  is  not  a 
communion  because  the  bread  is  broken ;  but  where  the 
bread  is  broken  because  the  communion  has  preceded  and 
been  ^closed  in  the  heart  since  Christ  has  come  in  the 
flesh."  The  Anabaptist  position  may  be  seen  in  the 
assertion  that  ^'  the  restless  Satan  has  thought  out  another 
trick  in  order  to  hold  us  in  his  halter,  namely,  that  men 
should  set  up  the  Supper  without  any  preceding  baptism^ 
which,  again,  the  Scripture  will  not  allow."  J.  H. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA,  January  igo6. 

Two  articles  are  worthy  of  note,  "Luther's  Doctrine  and 
Criticism  of  Scripture,"  by  Professor  Kemper  FuUerton,  and 
"  Religion  among  the  Chinese,"  by  Rev.  George  Durand 
Wilder.  Professor  FuUerton  makes  an  exhaustive  study  of 
his  subject ;  and  by  excellence  of  method,  clearness  of 
thought,  and  ample  and  apt  quotation,  gives  a  better  idea 
of  Luther's  attitude  to  Scripture  than  probably  Luther  him- 
self could  have  given,  had  he  been  asked  to  write  an  article 
on  the  subject  for  a  Wittenbei^  Quarterly.  The  original 
feature  in  Luther's  conception  of  the  Bible  was,  that  it  is 
Christocentric ;  he  draws  distinctions  in  Scripture  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  the  writers  "  urge  Christ "  or  not ; 
there  is  in  Scripture  wood,' hay,  and  stubble,  as  well  as  gold,, 
silver,  and  precious  stones ;  the  perception  of  the  meaning 
and  worth  of  Scripture  depends  on  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  short,  Luther  was  a  higher  critic,  and  would 
have  fared  ill  with  those  for  whom  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
is  the  test  of  a  true  faith.  His  theory  of  inspiration  is 
reserved  for  a  future  article.  Mr  Wilder's  account  of 
"  Religion  among  the  Chinese "  is  the  fruit  of  personal 
observation  as  a  missionary  in  China.  A  world  in  which 
the  Confucian  precepts  were  carried  out  would  be  a  beautiful 
world ;  but  in  Confucianism  there  is  lacking  the  fundamental 
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relation  of  God  to  man,  and  therefore  the  motive  power  for 
fulfilling  its  own  high  precepts.  The  doctrine  of  filial  piety 
has  wielded  a  profound  influence  for  good  upon  the  character 
and  practice  of  the  people ;  but  Confucianism  has  not 
availed  to  keep  even  its  own  devotees  from  gross  polytheism 
and  all  kinds  of  superstition  in  daily  life.  Mr  Wilder 
describes  the  religious  practices  and  religious  beliefs  of  the 
ordinary  Chinaman,  discusses  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  in 
Chinese  religion,  and  concludes  with  some  sensible  sugges- 
tions as  to  missionary  methods.  R.  A.  L. 


JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  January  1906. 

C.  G.  MONTEFIORE  and  the  Rev.  Morris  Joseph  discuss  the 
question  whether  Biblical  criticism  should  be  introduced  into 
(Jewish)  pulpits.  Mr  Montefiore  contends  that  sermons 
specifically  dealing  with  critical  questions  are  desirable  and 
even  necessary  in  the  cause  of  truth.  The  acceptance  of 
critical  results  leads  to  a  transformation  of  Judaism,  and 
congregations  have  to  be  shown  that  the  new  Judaism  is  a 
legitimate  development,  and  is  truer  than  the  old.  Mr 
Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  judges  that,  unless  on  special 
occasions  when  critical  questions  attract  exceptional  public 
attention,  Biblical  criticism  is  not  a  subject  for  the  pulpit. 
He  allows  that  the  results  may  be  assumed  (and  as  Mr 
Montefiore  agrees  that  the  details  of  criticism  are  not  suit- 
able to  a  sermon,  the  divergence  between  the  two  writers  is 
very  small),  but  the  pulpit  has  to  deal  with  subjects  which 
touch  life  more  closely.  The  ordinary  worshipper  is  not 
interested  either  in  criticism  or  in  the  refutation  of  it  He 
goes  to  the  synagogue  to  reflect,  "  to  gain  a  firmer  grip  on 
the  real  meaning  of  life,  to  get  the  true  perspective,"  and  in 
that  critical  discussions  do  not  help  him.  Pastors  of 
ordinary  congregations  will  probably  agree  with  Mr  Joseph. 
S.  A.  Cook  continues  his  notes  on  Old  Testament  history, 
and  deals  in  this  number  with  the  various  narratives  inserted 
between  Judges  x.  and  i  Samuel  viii.  R.  B. 
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HIBBERT  JOURNAL,    January  1906. 

In  this  number  appears  an  article  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on 
"  The  Material  Element  in  Christianity,"  with  the  promise 
of  another  to  follow  in  April  on  "  The  Divine  Element  in 
Christianity."     According  to  the  author,  Christianity  comes 
between    the  extremes  of  materialism  or  naturalism   and 
spiritualism  or  mysticism,  and  aims  at  including  the  essential 
elements  of  both.     It   has  thus  a  definitely  materialistic 
side,  which  may  be  taken  to  involve  some  element  of  truth. 
This  materialistic  side  is  specially  prominent  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  body.     God 
is  thought  of  as  clothed  with  a  material  body  ;  out  of  this 
materialising   tendency  of  the  race  l^ends    of  abnormal 
birth   and  of  bodily  resurrection  have  developed,  and   the 
idea  of  bodily  resurrection  has  been  extended  to  the  whole 
human    race.     What   is    the   truth  which    underlies    these 
doctrines?     For  our    present    mode  of  apprehending   the 
universe  a  material  vehicle  is  essential,  and  we  have    no 
right  to  assume  that  this  is  likely  to  be  a  purely  temporary 
condition.     The  monistic  view  is  that  mind  and  matter  ai« 
but  aspects,  or  modes  of  perception,  of  one   fundamental 
comprehensive  unity,  and  this,  if  true  at  all,  is  likely  to  be 
so  permanently,  which  means  that  there  must  always  exist 
some  quasi-material  counterpart  of  every  spiritual  essence. 
Assuming  that  the  human  soul  does  not  go  out  of  existence 
at  death,  we  may  surmise  that  it  will  have  the  power  of 
constructing  for  itself  a  suitable  vehicle  of  manifestation, 
which  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the  term  "  body."     The 
idea  of  rejoining  the  corpse  is  unthinkable.     What  then  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  ?     It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
the  physical  resuscitation  of  His  body  to  account  for  His 
appearance  after  death,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  such 
a  view  are  very  great.     We  know  too  little  to  dogmatise, 
but  "  the  more  normally  we  can  regard  the  human  side  of 
Christ,  and  everything  connected  with  His  body  both  before 
and  after  death,  the  better  and  more  hopeful  is  it  for  us 
his  brethren."     In  this   conclusion   we  can    most   heartily 
agree.  J.  M. 
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THE  CHURCH   QUARTERLY   REVIEW.     January 
1906. 

The  fourth  instalment  of  the  article  on  "The  Christian 
Society  *'  is  devoted  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  ministry 
of  the  primitive  church.  The  writer  argues,  as  against 
Hatch  and  Hamack,  for  the  identity  of  the  office  of  bishop 
with  that  of  presbyter.  He  maintains  further  that  the 
office  was  of  purely  Jewish  origin,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "episcopate"  of  the  heathen  associations,  from 
which  Hatch  is  inclined  to  derive  it.  An  ingenious  sug- 
gestion is  thrown  out  that  the  church,  after  its  separation 
from  Judaism,  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  organise 
itself  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  society.  The  apostles  and 
presbyters  at  Jerusalem  were  the  Sanhedrin  of  the  Christians, 
while  James  was  in  the  position  of  the  Christian  High 
Priest.  An  acute  and  carefully  written  article  deals  with 
the  "  Evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  The  writer 
combats  the  view  adopted  in  recent  criticism  that  the 
original  tradition  knew  only  of  the  Galilean  appearances. 
He  discovers  two  independent  traditions,  arising  respectively 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee,  and  both  preserving  the  memory 
of  authentic  visions.  •The  article  was  written  apparently 
before  the  publication  of  Arnold  Meyer's  exhaustive  treatise, 
and  is  therefore  incomplete  in  its  discussion  of  modem 
critical  theories.  A  continuation  of  the  article  on  "  Liberal 
Theology  "  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  miraculous  element 
in  the  gospel  history.  It  is  argued  that  the  Christian 
miracles  cannot  be  r^arded  as  irrational  and  incredible 
since  they  do  not  stand  as  isolated  events.  They  form  an 
integral  part  of  a  system  of  reality.  They  are  related  to 
the  whole  historical  fact  of  the  character  and  vocation  of 
our  Lord,  and  are  therefore  guaranteed,  not  merely  by  the 
bare  word  of  professed  eye-witnesses,  but  by  the  general 
Christian  consciousness  and  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church. 

E.  F.  S. 
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LEXIKALISCHE  UNTERSUCHUNGEN  ZUR 
SPRACHE  DER  JERUSALEMISCHEN  PEN- 
TATEUCH-TARGUME,  von  Dr.  M.  Neumark. 
Heft  L    Berlin :  Poppelauer^  1905.    Pp.  48.     2  M. 

KONKORDANZ  ZUM  TARGUM  ONKELOS,  heraus- 

gegeben    von     Emil    Brederek^     Pastor    in    Breklum 

{SchUsvoigy     Gieszen:  Tdpelmann^  1906.    Pp.  x.,  195. 

M.  6. 50.    {Beihefte  zur  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttestatnentliche 

Wissenschaft^  ix.) 

The  former  of  these  volumes  contains  the  first  instalment  of 
an  investigation  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talcums  of  the  Pentateuch.  Fart  1.  consists  of  the  intro- 
duction and  the  first  chapter  only,  but  the  work  when  com* 
plete  will  comprise  six  chapters,  in  which  the  language  of 
these  Talcums  will  be  analysed  and  the  vocables  classified 
according  to  the  following'  scheme : — I.  (a)  Biblical  Hebrew  ; 
{V)  New  Hebrew.  H.  Palestinian  Aramaic:  (a)  Judean ; 
ip)  Galilean.  HI.  Eastern  Aramaic  IV.  Common  Aramaic 
elements.  V.  Peculiar  to  Jerusalem  Tai^ms.  VI.  Greek 
and  Latin.  This  analysis  is  of  value  not  only  for  a  histori- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Aramaic  language,  but  also  for  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  For,  although  the 
Targum  Onkelos  received  its  present  form  in  the  fifth 
century,  whereas  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Jerusalem  Taigum 
until  the  ninth — and  even  then  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  the 
one  known  to  us — yet,  in  the  process  of  official  editing 
which  the  former  underwent,  it  lost  many  original  elements 
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that  have  been  preserved  in  the  latter,  which  was  subjected 
to  no  such  redaction,  and  strata  of  which  go  back  to  pre- 
Christian  times.  A  divergence  of  vocabulary,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  difference  of  dialect  Thus  for  wooi^ 
Onkelos  uses  MPM,  but  the  Jerua.  Taiig.  HD^P.  Dalman  con- 
siders the  former  word  to  be  Judean  Aramaic,  the  latter 
Galilean.  Dr  Neumark  explains  the  variation  by  the  fact 
that  Onkelos  uses  the  expression  nearest  to  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  which  the  author  has 
undertaken  is  enhanced  by  the  want  of  dictionaries  for  some 
of  the  dialects  with  which  he  has  to  deal — e^.  Samaritan 
and  Mandxan — while  in  the  case  of  others,  such  as  Rab- 
binic, the  lexicons  available  do  not  distinguish  between  late 
and  early,  eastern  Aramaic  and  western.  This  only  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  present  work. 

A  concordance  in  195  octavo  pages  sounds  like  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  The  title  of  the  second  of  these  two 
volumes  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  misnomer.  In  a  concordance  to 
Onkelos,  one  expects  to  find  a  list  of  all  the  words  con- 
tained in  that  Targum,  together  with  a  citation  of  all  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur.  What  we  actually  find  is  an 
abridged  concordance  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in 
the  Pentateuch,  with  the  Aramaic  equivalents  employed  in 
Onkelos,  and  citation  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur. 
If,  however,  a  Hebrew  word  has  only  one  equivalent  in 
Onkelos,  only  one  passage  is  cited  ;  and  of  the  commonest 
rendering  of  a  wond  which  recurs  more  than  ten  times,  the 
first  three  passi^;es  alone  are  cited.  This  is  all  that  is 
requisite  in  the  case  of  a  translation,  for  the  remaining 
occurrences  can  be  found  from  any  Hebrew  concordance. 
The  author  adopted  this  plan  for  his  work  with  a  view  to 
the  study  of  the  method  of  interpretation  of  Onkelos.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  whose  interest  in  the  Targum  is  rather 
linguistic,  he  has  added  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  Onkelos, 
with  the  Hebrew  equivalents  of  which  they  are  the  ren- 
derings. Practically,  therefore,  the  book  answers  to  its  title, 
and  serves  all  the  purposes  of  an  Aramaic  concordance. 
The  text  upon  which  the  concordance  is  based  is  that 
edited  by  Berliner.     There  is  a  misprint  on  p.  73  (W  ^ 
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vnfi),  but  otherwise  the  editing  appears  to  have  been  done 
with  extreme  care  and  accuracy.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  change  of  ideas  as  between  the  original  and  the  trans- 
lation ;  how,  for  example,  th^  "  deceit "  and  ^  crookedness  " 
of  the  one  become  the  "  wisdom  "  of  the  other  (Gea  xxvii. 
35>  36).  If  the  present  work  is  well  received,  the  author 
promises  one  of  a  similar  kind  upon  the  Targum  Jonathan. 
Glasgow.  T.  H.  Weir. 


DER  VULGARARABISCHE  DIALEKT  VON  JERU- 
SALEM, nebst  Texten  und  Wttrtenrerzeichnis, 
von  Dr  Max  Lokr^  Professor  cL  Theologie  in  Breslau. 
Gieszen:  Tqpelmann^  1905.     Pp.  viii.,  144.    if •4.8a 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  six  months'  residence  in 
Jerusalem.  It  claims  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  represent 
the  dialect  spoken  in  Jerusalem  and  Southern  Palestine. 
The  author  mentions  a  number  of  earlier  efforts  in  a  similar 
direction,  such  as  those  of  Hartmann,  Christie,  Klein,  and 
others,  none  of  which,  however,  deal  with  the  colloquial 
Arabic  of  Palestine  south  of  Nablus,  which  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  spoken  to  the  north  of  that  town.  The  work 
of  Leonhard  Bauer,  published  in  Jerusalem  in  1 897,  appears 
to  have  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Dr  Lohr  obtained  all  his  material  at  first-hand.  The  para- 
digms of  verbs,  and  the  bulk  of  the  grammatical  matter 
come  from  the  writers  mentioned  above.  But  much  of  the 
vocabulary  and  most  of  the  examples  consist  of  expressions 
which  he  himself  heard  used  by  fellahin,  muleteers,  and 
others ;  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book  that 
he  describes  the  circumstances  in  which  he  heard  some  of 
them.  Dr  Lohr  also  employed  a  native  teacher,  and  some 
of  the  proverbs  in  the  chrestomathy  were  given  him  by  a 
lady  missionary,  who  took  them  down  from  the  lips  of  her 
household  servants.  The  author  appears  to  have  a  wonder- 
fully correct  ear,  and  the  preliminary  sections  on  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  book.     He  states,  however,  that  he  did  not  hear 
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the  u  sound,  and  he  omits  the  a  sound  before  the  guttural  i 
final.  By  way  of  general  criticism  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  author's  sources  were  mainly  Christian,  and 
Christian  Arabic  differs  from  Muslim.  Moreover,  the  ex* 
pressions  which  an  Arab  will  use  to  a  European  are  not 
always  the  same  as  he  would  use  to  another  Arab.  The 
chief  interest  and  value  of  the  book  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  first  impressions,  and  exhibits  all  their 
freshness.  The  author  has  noted,  and  accurately  set  down, 
all  those  everyday  expressions  with  which  a  new-comer 
would  meet  immediately.  The  fact  that  all  the  Arabic 
words  are  carefully  transliterated  into  Roman  letters  will 
make  it  the  more  welcome  to  many.  The  book  may  be 
cordially  recommended  to  intending  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  folk-lore,  too,  the  tales  and  verses, 
proverbs  and  riddles  are  interesting.  To  the  student  of 
the  Old  Testament  also  such  works  are  indispensable,  for 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  classical  Hebrew  find  their  solu- 
tion in  the  colloquial  Arabic  of  to-day. 

Glasgow,  T.  H.  WEIR. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  SUPPERING  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT,  by  Arthur  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester^ 
sometime  Fellow  of  Merton  College^  Oxford.  London: 
Bryant,  Alder sgate  Street^  and  Kelly,  City  Road,  1904. 
Pp.  XV.,  197.    3^.  6d. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  review  another  book  by  Professor  Peakc. 
He  is  the  master  of  such  a  luminous  and  interesting  style 
that  the  study  of  his  works  is  a  genuine  enjoyment  And 
the  style  is  no  vain  adornment,  but  the  fitting  garment  of 
rich,  deep  thought,  based  on  thoroughly  competent  scholar- 
ship. The  student  who  takes  up  biblical  problems  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Peake  may  have  full  confidence 
in  his  learning  and  ability.  But  he  will  find  a  far  higher 
quality  dominating  all  the  products  of  his  pen.  They  have 
all  the  ring  of  personal  religious  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
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A  scholar,  full  of  love  for  the  Bible  as  literature,  Professor 

Peake  is  first  of  all  a  religious  man  who  finds  in  the  Bible 

the  satisfaction  of  the  thirst  of  his  soul ;  and  the  religion 

of  the  Bible  is  the  centre  of  his  studies.     To  understand 

that  religion  better,  and  to  bring  it  home  to  his  readers,  are 

the  ends  that  seem  always  present  to  his  view. 

J.  In  The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  Old  Testament  (Hartley 

Lectures)  this  personal  note  is  specially  apparent    He  chose 

^  the  subject  (he  tells  us  in  the  Pre&ce)  because  '*  I  am  only 

J  one  of  many,  for  whom  the  problem  of  pain  constitutes  the 

^  most  powerful  objection  to  a  Theism  adequate  to  our  deepest 

^,  needs  " ;  and,  he  adds,  '^  I  shall  be  more  than  content  if  by 

.  my  witness-bearing  I  help  some  souls,  to  whom  the  world's 

misery  is  a  nightmare,  to  escape  beyond  it  into  untroubled 

peace  "  (p.  v.). 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  final  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 

Old  Testament     Yet  we  have  "  many  helpful  suggestions/* 

And  "not  least"  the  author  reckons  "the  encouragement 

to  face  the  problem  with  moral  courage  and  intellectual 

honesty"  (p.  143).     In  the  Old  Testament  we  come  into 

touch  with  noble  souls  actually  engaged  in  the  struggle, 

wrestling  with  the  dark  problem  of  suffering  with  heroic 

courage,  and   fighting  their  way  through  to  (at  least)  a 

€  measure  of  victorious  faith  and  peace.     For  those  of  our- 

^  selves  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same  problem, 

I  nothing  could  be  more  helpful  than  such  fellowship  with 

I  kindred  souls.     But,  apart  from  this,  in  the  Old  Testament^ 

\  we  do  find  light  shed  on  the  mystery  of  suffering.     It  may 

be  only  a  dim  light,  but  it  is  "  the  light  that  shineth  more 

and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."     It  is  Professor  Peake's 

^  aim  to  trace  the  paUi  of  the  light ;  and  we  think  we  can 

^  do  most  service  by  following  him  as  fully  as  our  space 

permits. 

The  problem  of  suffering  did  not  emerge  till  a  compara* 
tively  late  period  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel  The 
old  Hebrews,  like  their  neighbours,  accepted  the  doctrine 
that  suffering  was  the  direct  expression  of  the  divine  wrath 
against  sin.  But,  as  the  nation  neared  its  tragic  close,  an 
event  so  startling  as  the  early  death  in  battle  of  the  pious 
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King  Josiah,  as  contrasted  with  the  long  reign  of  the  godkss 
Manasseh,  could  not  but  rudely  shake  the  naive  theory; 
while  the  actual  destruction  of.  the  nation^  in  which  die 
righteous  and  the  wicked  shared  one  common  fate,  in 
which  indeed  the  righteous  suffered  worse  calamities  than 
the  wicked,  made  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  the  problem 
of  religion. 

It  is  in  Jeremiah  that  we  first  meet  the  problem  in  an 
acute  form.  For  thirty  long  years  he  had  ^sat  by  the 
death«bed  of  the  nation,"  waiting  broken-hearted  for  the 
doom  he  saw  impending.  ''But  there  was  not  wanting 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  trouble  the  conviction  that  all  its 
woes  were  the  fruit  of  its  own  ill-doing.  And  now  to  the 
anguish  for  his  people's  suffering,  and  the  deeper  anguish 
for  its  sin,  there  was  added  that  which  sprang  from  the 
tragedy  of  his  own  career."  A  keenly  sensitive  soul,  he 
kicked  against  the  goad.  Now  he  cursed  his  day,  and 
again  he  broke  into  bitter  reproaches  against  his  God  for 
the  pain  and  scorn  He  had  made  him  suffer.  He  pled  for 
release,  or  at  least  for  an  explanation  of  his  grievous  woes. 
No  light  came.  He  had  but  to  set  his  face  like  a  flint, 
and  go  wearily  on  with  his  task.  Yet  his  sufferings  were 
the  very  means  by  which  he  helped  to  transform  the  con- 
ception of  religion.  *'  It  was  this  life  of  unceasing  sorrow, 
this  isolation  and  misunderstanding,  that  forced  the  prophet 
from  man  to  God.  To  Him  he  lays  bare  his  troubles^ 
refers  his  tangled  perplexities,  utters  his  keen  reproaches 
or  exulting  confidence.  Beyond  other  men  he  is  driven 
Into  intimate  fellowship  with  God,  till  it  becomes  a  necessity 
of  his  religious  life.  Thus  he  came  to  understand  religion 
as  a  personal  relation  between  himself  and  God ;  thus  the 
individual,  not  the  State,  became  the  religious  unit'*  And 
thus  he  was  led  to  his  greatest  conception,  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Covenant,  under  which  God  puts  His  law  in 
men's  inward  parts  and  writes  it  in  their  heart,  ^'so  that 
for  himself  each  individual  knows  Him."  ''  It  was  ample 
reward  for  all  his  sufferings  to  have  this  experience,  and 
to  enshrine  it  in  a  doctrine  in  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
recognised  a  fit  expression  of  Christianity  "  (pp.  1 1  fi*.). 
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The  *'  buoyant  optimism  of  the  people "  long  refused  to 
contemplate  the  idea  of  calamity.  But  *'  the  brutal  realities 
of  a  city  in  flames  and  a  nation  in  captivity "  brought  the 
problem  home  to  all  of  them.  The  temper  of  the  bulk  of 
the  exiles  was  "  one  of  deep  discouragement,  mingled  with 
resentment  against  their  God."  They  blamed  His  weakness 
or  indifference,  or  their  own  excessive  devotion  to  His  wor- 
ship, or  the  sins  of  their  fathers  (pp.  1 7  ff.).  Against  them, 
the  stem  moralist  Ezekiel  preached  his  doctrine  of  personal 
responsibility.  It  was  their  own  sins  that  had  brought  all 
these  woes  upon  their  heads.  "  God  must  first  punish  Israel 
for  profaning  His  holy  Name  before  the  nations ;  then  He 
must  restore  Israel  to  prove  that  the  exile  was  not  due  to 
His  weakness,  but  was  a  penalty  decreed  by  His  anger" 
(p.  31).  This  was  no  real  advance  beyond  the  current  idea 
of  suffering,  bnt  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  prophet 
of  the  Exile  (Is.  xl.-lv.),  whose  treatment  of  the  problem 
touches  the  high-water  mark  of  Old  Testament  inspiration. 
The  burden  of  his  prophecy  is  Israel's  restoration.  But  the 
"  deepest  and  most  original  element "  in  the  prophecy  is  his 
great  conception  of  Israel  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
stricken  and  slain — ^but  for  the  sins  of  the  nations.  ''  Israel's 
significance  as  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  consists  essentially  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  revealer  of  Yahweh  to  the  nations,  and 
the  vicarious  sufferer  for  their  sins"  (p.  65).  This  is  a 
solution  of  the  problem  that  carries  us  quite  beyond  the  Old 
Testament  horizon.  Although  ''  the^author  no  doubt  thinks 
of  the  empirical  Israel,"  the  task  thus  entrusted  to  the  nation 
could  only  be  fulfiled  by  One  who  should  *' concentrate 
within  Himself  the  essential  Israel."  ''  So  God  brought  to 
pass  a  grander  and  more  satisfying  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
than  the  prophet  himself  had  divined  "  (p.  66). 

The  prophet  hM  painted  the  future  of  Zion  in  glowing 
colours.  The  actual  condition  of  the  returned  exiles  was 
disheartening  in  the  extreme.  Bad  harvests,  droughts, 
oppression  by  their  enemies,  and  grave  moral  and  social 
disorders  made  good  men  almost  despair.  They  felt  it  was 
of  no  profit  to  serve  God,  for  '^  every  one  that  doth  evil  is 
good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  delighteth  in  them  " 
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(Mai.  il  17).  The  prophets  exhorted  them  to  hope  on,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord  was  just  about  to  dawn.  But  die 
black  clouds  still  hung.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  ^  century 
of  disillusion"  (the  fifth  century  B.cX  probably,  that  "the  poet, 
whose  genius  made  him  the  peer  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
race,  wrote"  the  Book  of  Job.  Of  the  author  we  know 
nothing,  save  what  we  can  glean  from  his  book.  But  he 
wad  certainly  a  man  "who  had  passed  throi^h  the  most 
agonising  doubts,  had  faced  without  flinching  the  suffering 
of  mankind,  and  had  fought  his  way  to  peace."  In  his 
poem  he  shows  us  the  sublime  spectacle  of  "  a  weak  man, 
strong  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  rebukir^  the  Almighty  to 
His  face  for  His  immoral  government  of  the  world,"  yet  all 
the  while  clinging  to  Him  as  his  only  hope  and  strength, 
and  appealing  to  Him  to  come  and  reason  with  him,  and 
explahi  the  mysteries  that  beset  him.  God  does  appear,  and 
though  he  does  not  explain  the  mystery,  the  vision  releases 
Job  from  his  misery.  And  this  is  the  poet's  answer  to  the 
soul's  questionings.  "We  can  give  no  solution  of  the 
bafiling  riddles  of  the  universe.  But  since  we  know  God, 
we  can  trust  Him  to  the  uttermost ;  we  know,  incredible 
though  it  may  seem,  that  the  world's  misery  does  not 
contradict  the  love  of  God  "  (p.  1 00). 

In  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  Job  had  turned  wistfully  to  the 
hope  of  immortality,  but  he  found  no  certain  resting-place 
there.  This  hope,  however,  rose  clear  and  sure  before  the 
minds  of  certain  of  the  psalmists,  who  have  given  us  "  Songs 
in  the  Night "  (Pss.  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.).  The  Apocalyptists, 
too,  in  their  glowing  visions  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord, 
give  the  saints  who  have  died  their  share  in  the  Tories  of 
the  kingdom,  while  the  wicked,  who  have  persecuted  them 
on  earth,  are  raised  to  hear  their  reproaches  for  ever 
(Dan.  xiL  2  f.).  # 

In  the  noble  chapter  with  which  he  closes  the  volume, 
"Solution  or  Escape?"  the  author  finds  the  perfection  of 
all  the  imperfect  thoughts  and  hopes  of  Israel's  saints  io 
Jesus  Christ  He  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings; 
and  by  His  sufferings  He  redeemed  the  world.  He  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light     Above  all,  by  His  sufferings 
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He  revealed  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Father's  love.  Thus 
"  His  cross  is  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe."  Is  it 
true,  "  the  world's  sorrows  do  not  cease  to  be  terrible  and 
to  wring  our  hearts;  we  feel  them  with  all  the  deeper 
sympathy,  and,  inspired  by  Christ's  spirit,  long  to  relieve 
them.  We  understand  them  but  little  better,  nor  can  we 
reconcile  them  successfully  with  the  love  of  God.  Mystery 
still  besets  us  behind  and  before.  Yet  we  know  in  Whom 
we  have  believed,  and  if  we  know  that,  all  our  ignorance  is 
insignificant  That  knowledge  takes  us  to  the  centre,  and 
we  feel   the  love  that  throbs  at  the  heart   of  creation" 

(p.  149). 

The  treatment  of  the  problem  rests  throughout  on  a 
close  critical  study  of  the  original  texts.  We  are  specially 
glad  to  note  Professor  Peake's  vigorous  defence  of  the 
Jeremiac  authorship  of  the  prophecy  of  the  "New  Covenant" 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  that  prophecy  forms  the 
fitting  copestone  to  the  work  of  the  prophet  who  saw  the 
institution  and  the  failure  of  the  "Renewed  Covenant" 
(Deuteronomy),  and  who  steadily  strove  to  lift  the  people 
to  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual  life.  We  have  already 
indicated  the  author's  view  of  the  "Servant  of  Yahweh." 
The  Servant  is  the  actual  Israel,  "  not  an  ideal  distinct  from 
the  nation,  but "  (as  he  aptly  puts  it)  "  the  nation  regarded 
from  an  ideal  point  of  view,"  as  the  revealer  of  Yahweh  to 
the  nations,  and  the  means  of  their  salvation  (pp.  65,  193). 
The  "  Servant-poems  "  he  regards  as  probably  "  inserted  in 
their  present  position  by  the  second  Isaiah  himself,  and  as 
his  own  composition,  though  written  perhaps  somewhat 
earlier  "  (p.  36).  The  Appendices  on  the  critical  problems 
of  Habakkuk  and  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  are  models  of  lucid  and 
(in  the  best  sense)  popular  criticism.  This  volume  will 
certainly  enhance  Professor  Peake's  reputation  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Scripture.  A.  R.  GORDON. 

Manikie. 
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THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL,  by 

William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Oxford:  at  the  Clarembm 
Press,  1905.    Pp.  xvL,  268.     Js.  6d.  netU 

On  pp.  90-93  of  the  present  volume  of  this  magazine  I 
reviewed  Professor  Sanday's  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
The  author  has  requested  me  to  write  the  notice  of  his 
new  work,  as  virtually  furnishing  a  reply  to  the  strictures 
I  made  upon  the  former.  I  have  the  honour  and  the 
pleasure  of  once  more  trying  conclusions  with  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar. 

The  first  and  third  points  to  which  I  took  objection  in 
the  former  book  are  only  touched  incidentally  by  Professor 
Sanday,  but  he  seeks  to  defend  his  conservative  attitude  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  at  considerable  length.  He  begins,  as 
is  usual,  with  the  '*  self-witness  **  of  the  Gospel,  but  admits 
that  'we  beheld'  in  i.  14  may  have  been  used  in  a  vague 
sense  of  Christians  generally,  or  even  of  the  human  race,  as 
'tabernacled  among  us,'  just  before,  might  mean  *  among 
men'  (p.  T7\  In  the  later  passage,  xix.  35,  'and  he  that 
hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true,  and 
he  {\%%hfii)  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  also  may 
believe,  he  prefers  with  Zahn  to  take  ItAm^  as  referring  to 
Christ  But  is  this  interpretation  really  "  in  keeping  with 
the  habit  of  thought  disclosed  in  the  Gospel"?  If  "the 
Son  appealed  to  the  witness  of  the  Father,  as  it  were  dimly 
seen  in  the  background,"  it  would  not  necessarily  on  that 
account  be  "  natural  for  the  beloved  disciple  to  appeal  to  the 
Master  who  is  no  longer  at  his  side  in  bodily  presence,  but 
who  is  present  with  him  and  with  the  Church  in  spirit :  '  he 
who  saw  the  sight  has  set  it  down  in  writing  .  .  .  and 
there  is  One  above  who  knows  that  he  is  telling  the  truth'" 
(p.  78).  Sanday  even  admits  that  **  there  is  nothing  really 
untenable  in  what  may  be  called  the  common  view,  that  the 
author  is  simply  turning  back  upon  himself  and  protesting 
his  own  veracity  {ilnd.y  But  it  is  surprising  that  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  difficulty  this  raises,  viz.,  that  in  this  case 
the  statement  'he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true'  is  either 
identical  with  'his  witness  is  true,'  and  therefore  super- 
fluous ;  or,  that  this  is  an  endorsement  made  by  others,  and 
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that  consequently  the  passage  has  been  written  by  ihem^  and 
not  by  the  beloved  disciple.  Sanday  himself  admits  this  in 
the  case  of  xxi.  24  :  *'  this  is  the  disciple  which  beareth  witness 
of  these  things  and  wrote  these  things,  and  we  know 
that  his  witness  is  true!  but  he  thinks  that  this  and 
the  following  verse  are  a  later  addition.  This  view  is 
held  by  others  besides  Sanday,  but  I  consider  it  quite 
improbable,  because,  whether  chapter  xxi.  was  added  by 
the  writer  of  the  whole  Gospel  or  by  others  (and  this  is 
a  matter  not  to  be  determined  for  the  present),  it  is  in 
any  case  difficult  to  believe  that  it  originally  concluded 
with  ver.  23  :  *This  saying  therefore  went  forth  among 
the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not  die :  yet 
Jesiis  said  not  unto  him  that  he  should  not  die;  but. 
If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?'  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  main  body 
of  the  Gospel  concluded  with  the  statement: — 'Many 
other  signs  therefore  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  the 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book  :  but  these  are 
written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name  * 
(xx.  30  f.),  makes  it  probable  that  the  Appendix  also  from 
the  iirst  concluded  with  a  similar  note.  And  if,  as  Sanday 
admits,  this  note  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  beloved 
disciple,  neither  can  the  rest  of  the  Appendix.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  cannot  as  yet  reason  back  from  this  passage 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Gospel,  because,  pace  Sanday,  the 
latter  is  more  likely  to  be  from  another  hand  than  that 
which  wrote  the  Appendix.  The  final  conclusion,  *And 
there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which 
if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the 
world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written,'  imitates  the  original  conclusion  (xx.  30  f.)  in  such 
an  exaggerated  way  (xxi.  25)  that  I  could  not  attribute 
them  to  the  same  writer.  One  thing,  however,  the  final 
conclusion  enables  us  to  say  with  regard  to  the  main  body 
of  the  Gospel.  In  ver.  24  we  read :  '  This  is  the  disciple 
which  beareth  witness  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things!      Now  this  must  refer  not  merely  to  what  imme- 
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diately  precedes,  but  to  the  whole  Gospel  But  if  it  is  net  in 
keeping  with  the  former,  it  need  not  be  correct  as  regards 
the  latter  either.  Mare  than  this  we  cannot  say,  and 
neither  is  xix.  3  5  conclusive ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  cannot,  it  appears,  be  proved  by  means  of  the  ^  self- 
witness."  If  in  all  probability  xxi.  24  is  due  to  the  writer 
of  chap,  xxi.,  and  is  incorrect  in  affirming  that  this  is  the 
work  of  the  beloved  disciple,  then  the  assertion  with 
regard  to  the  main  body  of  the  Gospel  may  be  equally 
beside  the  mark. 

But  then  the  other  passages  which  strike  Sanday  as  due 
to  an  eye-witness  also  lose  their  weight  He  himself  values 
them  only  in  conjunction  with  those  already  mentioned  ;  in 
themselves  they  really  prove  nothing.  Indeed,  the  fact 
admitted  by  Sanday  that  in  the  predictions  of  Jesus  reference 
is  frequently  made  to  their  fulfilment,  might  rather  be  taken 
as  an  argument  against  an  eye-witness ;  certainly  it  proves 
nothing  in  favour  of  one.  Elsewhere  Sanday  is  obliged  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  conjecture  to  support  his  contention 
that  an  eye-witness  speaks  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as,  eg.^  in 
chap,  iv.,  where  it  actually  says  (ver.  8) :  '  His  disciples 
were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  food ' ;  and  (ver.  27) : 
'  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples.'  Sanday  suggests  that 
all  the  time  the  beloved  disciple  remained  with  Jesus  '  with 
something  of  the  fidelity  of  a  d<^  for  his  master,  who  does 
not  like  to  be  long  out  of  his  sight '  (p.  86).  But  in  that 
case  would  the  Evangelist  have  explained  why  Jesus  asked 
the  woman  for  water  by  sa]ring  that  his  disciples  had  gone 
away  7  Must  he  not  at  least  have  said,  '  And  the  one  that 
stayed  behind  had  no  vessel  to  draw  with '  ?  At  all  events 
one  cannot  say  with  Sanday, '  in  any  case  we  must  expect 
language  to  be  rough  and  approximate '  {ibid) ;  in  fact,  he 
himself  further  on  lays  down  the  principle  that  'the 
presumption  is  that  plain  statements  of  fact  may  be  trusted, 
unless  there  is  distinct  and  solid  reason  to  the  contrary' 
(p.  258) ;  and  there  are  no  such  reasons  here. 

Nor  does  it  simplify  matters  to  suppose  that  the  beloved 
disciple  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  as  Sanday  in  company 
with  others  deems  possible.     On  the  contrary  I  would  point 
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out  for  one  thing  that  on  this  supposition  the  authenticity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  it  is  intended  to  substantiate,  is 
rather  surrendered.  In  fact  the  Evangelist  really  becomes  a 
writer  of  romance  if  he  is  understood  to  have  set  in  a 
position  alongside  of  and  even  higher  than  Peter  himself  a 
disciple  of  whom  no  mention  is  made  elsewhere  with  the 
Twelve  (previous  to  Papias).  The  proofs  alleged  in  support 
of  this  theory  are,  as  Sanday  himself  shows,  quite  incon* 
elusive ;  and  his  own  conjecture  that  the  beloved  disciple 
afterwards  stepped  into  the  place  of  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  ''just  as  James  the  Lord's  brother  in.V)  the  place 
of  the  older  James/'  is  quite  baseless.  For  the  Lord's 
brother,  according  to  Gal.  i.  19,  was  playing  an  active  part 
while  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  still  living,  and  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  a  younger  person  of  the  same  name 
being  made  to  fill  the  place  of  the  older  John.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  entirely  beyond  question  that  by  the  beloved 
disciple  is  meant  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

But  apart  from  this,  is  it  possible  that  an  eye-and-ear 
witness  of  the  life  of  Jesus  could  have  written  as  the  fourth 
Evangelist  does?  In  support  of  the  affirmative  Sanday 
adduces  "  different  kinds  of  precision  in  detail/'  of  which  the 
first,  viz.,  the  recc^nition  of  different  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem by  Jesus,  is  to  me  rather  doubtful.  But  putting  this 
too  aside  for  the  present,  it  all  amounts  merely  to  this,  that 
the  Evangelist  (or  his  authorities)  still  possessed  some  recol- 
lection of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time  of  Jesus — ^no 
more.  And  what,  e,g,y  about  the  appreciation  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  certainly  quite  unhistorical  ?  It  is  surprising  that 
Sanday  has  not  a  word  to  say  on  this  head. 

Further  on  he  does  take  note  of  objections  to  his  views, 
arising  out  of  the  relationship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
S)moptics.  But  in  this  connection  he  emphasises  two 
preliminary  considerations,  (i)  If  the  fourth  Evangelist  is 
found  to  be  so  often  at  variance  with  the  others,  "  it  follows 
that  he  was  a  person  who  was  conscious  of  writing  with 
authority"  (p.  143).  But  must  he  then  have  been  the  first 
and  only  one  to  make  all  these  statements  ?  May  not  he 
also  have  followed  a  tradition  which  he  considered  more 
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trustworthy  than  the  Synoptic  ?  Certain  it  is  this  latter  did 
not  then  possess  the  same  authority  as  it  afterwards  did» 
otherwise  it  would  be  inconceivable  how  it  comes  that  the 
later  Synoptic  writers  contradict  the  earlier  to  the  extent 
they  do. — But  Sanday  adds :  (2)  "  The  points  on  which  the 
fourth  Evangelist  differs  from  his  predecessors  are  for  the 
most  part  and  to  all  appearance  indifferent  for  any- 
particular  purpose  that  he  seems  to  have  had  in  writing 
{UneLy  I  cannot  agree  with  this  either.  In  most  cases  it 
seems  to  me  quite  possible  to  show  reasons  why  not 
the  Evangelist  himself,  but  the  tradition  he  had  followed, 
diverges  from  the  earlier.  And  this  is  particularly  easy  in 
connection  with  the  first  instance  of  divergence  considered 
by  Sanday,  that  touching  the  Scene  of  the  Ministry. 

The  fourth  Evangelist  locates  this  as  a  whole  in  Judaea, 
the  Synoptists  in  Galilee;  for  anything  in  these  latter 
pointing  to  Judaea  can,  as  Sanday  himself  admits,  be 
referred  either  to  Jesus'  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  the 
time  previous  to  die  opening  of  His  public  ministry.  He 
also  confesses  his  inability  to  explain  the  limitation  of 
Jesus'  activity  to  Galilee  in  the  case  of  the  S3moptics ;  but 
is  it  not,  conversely,  quite  possible  to  account  for  the  view 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ?  In  viL  3  f.  the  brethren  of 
Jesus  say  to  Him  :  '  Depart  hence  and  go  into  Judaea,  that 
thy  disciples  also  may  behold  thy  works  which  thou  doest, 
for  no  man  doeth  anything  in  secret  and  himself  seeketh  to 
be  known  openly.'  Will  this  not  in  fact  have  been  ob- 
jected to  the  Synoptic  tradition  of  Galilee  as  the  scene  of 
the  ministry,  and  will  it  not  therefore  have  been  assumed 
(not  by  the  Evangelist  himself,  but  by  the  tradition  he 
followed)  that  Jesus,  from  the  first,  taught  in  Judaea? 
When  Sanday  supports  the  historicity  of  this  statement 
by  saying  "  It  is  not  likely  that  a  pious  Jew  would 
neglect  the  command  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem"  (p.  147),  he  assumes  that  Jesus'  public 
ministry  lasted  more  than  a  year ;  but  further  on  he  him- 
self calls  that  merely  a  deduction  from  the  greater  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  is  the  point  to 
be   proved.     Similarly  he   admits,  with   reference  to   the 
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Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  that  the  Evangelist's  memory  may 
have  played  him  false ;  it  may  not  have  occurred  till  later. 
But  the  Evangelist  is  held  to  be  correct  in  the  chronology 
of  the  Passion  Week,  because,  while  his  date  for  the  death 
of  Christ  is  explained  on  typological  grounds,  he  himself 
attaches  no  value  whatever  to  this  point  This  argument  is 
frequently  used  elsewhere ;  but  do  we  not  find  in  xix.  36 : 
'  these  things  came  to  pass  that  the  Scripture  (what  is  said 
in  Exod.  xii.  about  the  Passover  Lamb)  might  be  fulfilled  :  a 
bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken  ? '  And  in  the  previous 
verse  we  have  the  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  beloved 
disciple ;  so  that  the  Evangelist  did  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress 
on  the  very  fact  of  Jesus  being  the  true  Passover  Lamb. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Synoptic  tradition  is  not  impossible, 
and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  its  derivation  from  the 
Johannine,  as  the  Johannine  from  it,  and  accordingly  in 
this  case  also  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  the  less  historical. 

That  a  certain  amount  of  development  is  traceable  in  this 
Gospel  was  previously  admitted,  but  it  is  even  less  than  in 
the  case  of  the  S3moptists,  who  already  do  not  adhere  to 
the  chronological  order  in  their  narrative.  And  yet  on  the 
presupposition  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  one 
might  have  expected  the  converse  to  be  the  case,  seeing 
that  not  one  of  the  Synoptic  writers  was  a  dbciple  of  Jesus  ; 
so  that  in  their  case  it  was  more  natural  that  the  historical 
development  of-  the  life  of  Jesus  should  recede  into  the 
background :  but  in  the  case  of  the  beloved  disciple  it  would 
surely  not  have  vanished  so  completely  from  remembrance. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  original  form  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus.  It  is  quite  true  that  even  the  S)nnoptists 
have  already  compiled  longer  discourses  out  of  the  aphor- 
isms spoken  by  Jesus,  but  still  this  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  the 
arigi$uU  form  is  as  good  as  lost  altogether.  But  is  this  con- 
ceivable in  the  case  of  a  disciple,  especially  when  the  form 
of  speech  was  such  as  one  would  suppose  would  stamp  itself 
indelibly  on  the  memory  ? 

On  the  Johannine  Miracles  and  Logos-Doctrine  I  lay  no 
great  stress.     I  could  understand  how  even  a  disciple  of 
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Jesus  might  have  no  difficulty  with  these,  provided  it  were 
previously  shown  that  he  was  able  to  accept  the  rest  of  the 
Christol<^[y  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  this  Sanday  has  not 
succeeded  in  demonstrating ;  here  again,  in  fact,  he  quite 
ignores  the  main  difficulty,  which  is  that  in  the  Synoptic 
portrait  of  Christ  there  are  features — I  purposely  express 
myself  thus  reservedly — ^which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
Johannine  at  all :  '  Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him,' — *  None  is  good 
save  one,  even  God,' — *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  Instead  of  these,  Sanday  refers  only  to 
those  sayings  which  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  later 
Christology :  *  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  tc^^ther 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,' — ^'Go  ye 
therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  .  •  .  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.'  But  in  reality  these  sayings,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  admit  of  reconciliation  with  the  first 
mentioned,  present  just  the  same  difficulty  as  those  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Because  the  former  cxanot  be  rejected  as 
unhistorical,  such  things  would  never  have  been  invented 
at  a  later  time,  when  the  tendency  was  rather  to  modify, 
tone  down,  or  omit  them  altogether  ;  but  it  is  possible  the 
other  sayings  may  be  accounted  for  by  these.  For  when 
Sanday  says  conversely:  'The  Pauline  Benediction  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  14)  must  have  had  antecedents,"  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  postulate  a.  Saying  of  the  Lord.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  reference  in  the  baptismal  formula  is  to  the  Father^ 
Son,  and  Spirit,  while  in  the  case  of  Paul  (not  only  in 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  but  also  in  i  Cor.  xii.  14  if.  and  2  Thess. 
ii.  1 3  f.)  it  is  God,  the  Lord,  and  Spirit.  And  then,  the 
Trinitarian  formula  of  baptism  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  so 
far  as  we  know,  previous  to  the  second  century,  and  Jesus 
cannot  have  given  commandment  for  a  mission  to  the 
heathen  ;  and  lastly,  this  and  the  other  saying  quoted  above 
in  connection  with  it  hang  together.^     On  the  other  hand,  it 

^  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  regarding  this  higher  conception  of  Christ,  "  It  is 
teaching  of  a  kind  that  might  perhaps  haunt  the  minds  of  a  few  gifted  and  hs- 
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is  quite  true  that  *'  Paul  does  not  write  as  though  he 
were  a  wholesale  innovator"  (p.  229);  he  is  to  a  large 
extent  influenced  by  the  Jewish  Messianic  theology ; 
but  he  manifestly  parts  company  with  the  Judaists 
in  his  Christology,  else  why  does  he  say  (2  Cor.  v.  16): 
'  Wherefore  we  henceforth  know  no  man  after  the  flesh  ; 
even  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now 
we  know  Him  no  more?'  So  that  on  purely  historical 
grounds  we  must  reckon  the  Johannine  Christology  to  be 
later  and  less  historical  than  the  Synoptic ;  and  how  then 
can  it  have  been  represented  by  a  man,  who,  so  far  from 
never  having  intiinately  known  Jesus,  as  was  probably  the 
case  with  Paul,  had  been  the  most  familiar  of  all  His 
disciples  ? 

When,  finally,  Sanday  tries  to  meet  these,  to  me,  un- 
avoidable conclusions  by  saying  that  to  suppose  mankind  to 
have  been  for  centuries  in  error  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
is  to  belie  a  faith  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  him.  This  Christolc^^y  was 
just  as  needful  and  helpful  as  was  the  Hope  of  the  immediate 
Return  of  Jesus,  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  which  was  not  destined 
to  fulfilment.  And  if  it  is  said  that  that  belief  was  of  short 
duration,  see  how  the  belief  in  supernatural  miracles  per- 
sisted for  centuries  and  yet  is  now  almost  universally 
abandoned.  For  when  Sanday  himself  says,  "We  can 
always  exercise  an  act  of  faith,  that  if  we  really  knew  the 
highest  laws  of  the  universe,  there  would  not  be  any  contra- 
diction between  them"  (p.  178),  it  means  that  there  are 
really  no  longer  any  miracles  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  credited  for  centuries.  Ought  we  then  to 
have  such  difliculty  in  admitting  the  fact  of  a  similar  error 
elsewhere,  if  by  so  doing  we  really  lose  nothing  ? 

With   what   Sanday  has   to   say  in   conclusion  of  the 

sighted  individuals,  but  would  certainly  ftill  through  the  meshes  of  the  mind  of 
the  average  man"  (p.  ai7  f.).  For  even  if  we  were  to  reckon  among  the 
<(  average  men  "  all  the  earlier  Evangelists  and  their  authorities,  there  would  still 
remain  those  conflicting  sayings  which  Jesus  cannot  have  spoken  nor  the  primitive 
Church  have  transmitted  along  with  the  last  mentioned. 
2  V 
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external  testimony  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  I  am  able  fully 
to  concur.  Indeed  I  think  he  might  have  brought  forward 
another  and  even  stronger  proof  of  its  pre-Ignatian  origin. 
I  mean  the  practically  certain  citation  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  John  (which  in  turn  presupposes  the  Gospel)  in  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp,  viL  i.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  not  even  thereby  demonstrated  ;  it  is  rather  to  be 
given  up. 

So  I  am  unable  to  accept  Professor  Sanda/s  defence  of 
his  position.  At  the  same  time  I  ^vould  acknowledge  once 
more  the  careful  and  thorough  way  in  which  he  conducts 
his  case.  He  distinguishes  very  conscientiously  between 
what  seems  to  him  to  be  certain  and  what  less  so ;  and 
when  he  cannot  solve  a  difficulty  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
so  plainly  and  honestly.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  the 
gentlemanly  spirit  in  which  he  treats  those  who  differ  from 
him.  One  is  hardly  ever  hurt  by  an  unjust  judgment.  And 
so,  while  he  himself  has  a  feeling  towards  many  theologians 
of  "  arguing  not  in  the  same  but  in  different  planes  "  (p.  29), 
I  would  personally  cherish  the  hope  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  him — if  not  on  the  Johannine  question,  then 
on  others  of  more  importance.  Carl  Clemen. 

Bonn, 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  ST  PAUL  TO  CHRIST: 
Viewed  in  some  of  its  Aspects,  by  Rev.  Canon  R,  /. 
Knowling,  D.D,  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Pp. 
viii-,  533.     los.  6d.  nett 

This  volume  contains  three  sets  of  the  Boyle  lectures,  de- 
livered during  1903- 1905.  The  first  set  naturally  deals 
with  the  documents,  i>.,  the  Pauline  epistles  and  Acts,  which 
Dr  Knowling  treats  at  length  from  what  may  be  described, 
without  any  unfairness  or  offensiveness,  as  the  conservative 
standpoint,  reflected  some  time  ago  in  his  earlier  work  upon 
The  Witness  of  the  Epistles.  Two  points  deserve  notice. 
One  is  the  earnest  defence  of  Ephesians  as  written  by  Paul 
himself.  Dr  Knowling,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  fails 
for  one  thing  to  meet  the  serious  difficulty  raised  by  the 
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peculiar  style  of  the  epistle,  which  is  so  pronounced  and  dis- 
tinctive that  it  becomes  extraordinarily  hard  to  understand 
how  Paul  suddenly  broke  into  this  winding  method  of  writ- 
ing, and  as  suddenly  dropped  it  when  he  came  within  a  few 
months  to  indite  Philippians.  Again,  if  it  was  written  by 
Paul,  he  must  have  had  a  copy  of  Colossians  before  him. 
Any  one  who  studies  the  letters  of  a  writer  knows  how  in 
consecutive  epistles  phrases  will  recur,  implying  that  the 
writer's  mind  was  full  of  a  certain  subject  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  he  used,  often  unconsciously  perhaps,  similar  or 
identical  expressions  when  addressing  different  people.  But 
the  literary  phenomena  of  Colossians  and  Ephesians  are  too 
well-marked  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  a  hypothesis.  They 
demand  a  less  casual  explanation.  So  far  as  the  question  of 
style  and  vocabulary  are  concerned,  it  appears  quite  as  legi- 
timate at  least  to  suppose  that  Ephesians  was  composed  by 
a  Paulinist  on  the  basis  of  Colossians,  as  that  Paul  sat  down 
with  the  latter  before  him  and  worked  up  our  canonical 
Ephesians.     Did  Paul  keep  copies  of  his  letters? 

The  argument  (pp.  121/)  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  the  Pastorals  is  candid  but  unconvincing.  It  is  surely 
risky  to  explain  the  Latinisms  by  the  fact  of  Paul's  lengthy 
residence  in  Rome.  Latinisms  were  not  confined  to  Rome, 
and  the  other  points  urged  by  Dr  Knowling  in  this  connec- 
tion, or  for  the  matter  of  that  by  Resch  in  his  latest  volume, 
raise  no  issue  that  has  not  been  already  met  elsewhere. 

His  paragraphs  in  favour  of  the  Lucan  authorship  of  Acts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  excellent  The  "  medical "  element, 
I  agree,  is  too  marked  to  be  dismissed,  as  Jiilicher  does, 
with  a  jest  Yet  here  too  he  is  tempted  to  press  con- 
clusions in  a  manner  which  sound  historical  criticism  would 
repudiate.  '^  If  a  writer,"  he  argues,  ''  can  be  shown  to  be 
accurate  here,"  i>.,  on  imperial  and  provincial  topics,  *'  we 
may  justly  count  upon  his  accuracy  elsewhere."  This  is  an 
argument  which  one  meets  in  many  English  works  on  Acts, 
and  as  a  pretext  against  extravagant  scepticism  it  may  stand. 
But  it  reduces  one  almost  to  despair  when  it  is  used  in  whole- 
sale fashion  to  defend  passages  in  Acts  which  manifestly  are 
of  inferior  historicity,  or  conflict  with  the  evidence  of  Paul's 
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epistles.  Surely  a  historian  may  be  trustworthy  in  one 
point  and  less  reliable  in  another!  Accuracy  here  only 
afifords  a  presumption,  not  a  proof,  of  accuracy  elsewhere. 
Tacitus  on  the  Phoenix  and  Tacitus  on  Tiberius  are  two 
different  writers  to  the  historical  critic.  And  why  not  Luke 
on  the  voyage  to  Rome  or  the  Thessalonian  politarchs,  and 
Luke  on  the  census  or  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ?  But  Dr 
Knowling  outdoes  Professor  Ramsay  himself  in  even  plead- 
ing for  the  historicity  of  the  legends  in  Acts  xix.  about  the 
handkerchiefs,  and  his  discussion  on  the  whole  fails  to  im- 
press one  with  a  sense  of  reality  or  of  insight  into  the  his- 
torical problems  of  the  text.  Unlike  Dr  Chase,  he  really 
faces  the  problems.  But,  after  all  his  pleading,  they  remain 
as  intractable  as  ever. 

In  the  second  set  of  lectures  (pp.  179-350),  which  deal 
pleasantly  with  the  witness  of  Pauls  epistles  to  the  gospels^ 
the  dominant  weakness  is  an  absence  of  any  clear  and  satis* 
factory  statement  upon  the  morphology  of  the  gospels. 
Scattered  observations  of  value  occur.  Some  good  points 
are  made  against  the  inevitable  Schmiedel.  But  Dr  Know- 
ling's  contribution,  while  far  less  arbitrary  and  detailed  than 
that  of  Resch  in  his  latest  volume,  is  inferior  in  constaictive 
power  to  those  of  Feine  and  Maurice  G<^uel,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  been  especially  successful  in  giving  a  vital,  positive 
account  of  Paul's  attitude  to  the  historical  tradition  of  Jesus. 

The  third  set  of  lectures  deals  with  Paul's  missionary 
journeys  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  primitive  church,  ao 
interesting  topic,  which  is  hardly  covered  by  the  title  of  the 
volume ;  while  a  closing  lecture  synopsizes  the  recent  lite- 
rature on  the  subject,  of  which  Dr  Knowling,  as  all  readers 
of  his  earlier  works  are  aware,  has  a  wide,  exhaustive  know- 
ledge. Indeed  one  of  the  main  services  of  his  book  is  that 
it  will  direct  the  attention  of  students  to  many  foreign  articles 
and  monographs.  These  are  referred  to  constantly  and  care- 
fully, and  the  book  in  this  way  forms  an  excellent  npertaire 
of  information  upon  contemporary  criticism.  Grateful  as  one 
is  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  courtesy  whidi  characterise 
this  aspect  of  Dr  Knowling's  pages,  one  cannot,  however,  avoid 
the  feeling  that  his  materials  have  not  been  sufficiently  passed 
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through  his  own  mind,  and  that,  partly  owing  to  this  lack  of 
vigorous  reaction,  partly  owing  to  a  rather  timid  treatment 
of  the  documents,  he  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  answering  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  title  of  his  conscientious  volume. 
Dundonald,  James  Moffatt. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  AUTHORITY:  Essays  in 
Apologetics,  by  J.  Macbride  Sterrett,  D.D,,  Head 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  George  Washington 
University,  New  Yorh :  The  Macmtllan  Company; 
London :  Macmillan  Gr  Co,,  Ltd,,  1905.    Pp.  319.    $2  nett. 

The  author  of  this  book  says  that  the  larger  part  of  it 
*'  was  written  aus  einem  Gusse,  in  a  heat,  almost  at  a  sitting, 
and  must  suffer  for  the  faults  of  all  such  composition." 
The  marks  of  haste  are  evident  in  the  want  of  sufficient 
condensation,  in  the  excessive  amount  of  repetition,  and  in 
the  absence  of  proper  care  in  the  correction  of  the  proof 
The  book,  however,  deals  with  important  subjects,  and  will 
be  read  with  an  interest  which  will  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  personal  element  which  enters  into  it 
About  two-thirds  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  new  ;  the 
remainder  consists  of  essays  which  have  been  published 
before,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  *'Its  fundamental 
object,"  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  "  is  to  maintain  the 
reasonableness  of  a  man  of  modem  culture  frankly  and 
earnestly  worshipping  in  some  form  of  'authoritative 
religion ' — in  any  form,  rather  than  in  no  form." 

The  title  of  the  first  chapter  is  the  title  of  the  book. 
Beginning  with  Emerson's  dictum  that  "  Whoso  would  be  a 
man  must  be  a  non-conformist,"  the  author  shows  that  non- 
conformity only  has  moral  nobility  in  so  far  as  it  is  really 
conformity  to  a  h^her  type — ^conformity,  that  is,  to  an 
authority  whose  influence  tends  to  raise  the  individual 
upwards  towards  perfection.  Ultimately  all  authority  must 
be  seen  to  be  invested  in  God,  "whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom."  It  is  thus  that  the  antinomy  implied  in  the 
phrase,  "  the  freedom  of  authority,"  is  resolved.     Law  is  a 
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rule  of  conduct  to  an  end.  That  end  is  always  the  well- 
being  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  imposed.  Primarily  objec- 
tive, it  becomes  to  one  a  law  of  his  own  nature  through 
custom  and  conformity.  Conformity  is  thus  a  necessary 
means  of  self-development,  of  real  concrete  freedom  or 
self-realisation.  Law,  authority,  is  fundamental  and  final, 
and  freedom  is  in  and  by  means  of  law.  But  what 
becomes,  then,  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  supposed  to 
be  a  principle  of  Protestantism?  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Protestantism  has  never  contended  for,  nor  allowed  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  any  of  its  Churches,  and  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual,  as  held  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  recently  revived,  is  an  unphilosophical  idea, 
inasmuch  as  the  individual  is  only  of  value  as  an  organic 
member  of  an  organic  system.  ''Freedom  is  each  one's 
playing  his  own  part,  doing  his  own  duty,  performing  his 
own  function  in  the  social  tissues,  the  moral  organisms  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  apart  from  which  and  the  realisation 
of  which  he  is  nothing."  "  Absolute  freedom,  in  the  sense 
of  individual  license,  is  intolerable  in  any  rational  form  of 
life"  (p.  28).  "There  is  no  absolute  autonomous  or  self- 
law-giving  man,  except  in  the  sense  of  imposing  upon 
himself  laws  which  are  not  of  his  own  making,  though  seen 
to  be  laws  in  conformity  with  which  alone  he  can  realise 
his  essential  nature  "  (p.  34).  But  perfect  freedom,  complete 
self-realisation,  cannot  be  had  in  the  sphere  of  secular 
morality.  Even  the  best  morality  implies  a  discord  in 
man's  nature.  Conformity  is  never  realised  by  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  ''  ought  to  be "  is  never  actualised  in  any 
moral  organism  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  solution  of 
the  discord  is  found  in  religion.  God  is  the  perfectly 
realised  form  of  the  good.  Only  in  the  religious  experience 
of  man  does  conformity  to  type  mean  real  freedom,  and  do 
authority  and  freedom  cease  to  be  an  antinomy. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  are  devoted  to  exposition 
and  criticism  of  the  standpoints  of  Sabatier,  Hamack,  and 
Loisy.  Dealing  first  with  Sabatier,  and  including  along 
with  him  Hamack  and  the  whole  Ritschlian  School,  our 
author  takes  exception  to  the  intellectual  agnosticism  which. 
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\  he  says,  is  the  root  difficulty  with  the  whole  school.     We 

cannot  know  God.     Our  faculty  of  cc^nition  is  limited  to 
{  the   sensuous  world.     We  have   no   intellectual  oi^an  for 

-  knowing  the  metaphysical,  the  spiritual,  the  real.     We  can 

only  feel    and    believe  in  the  Unknowable  Absolute  as  a 
^  Father.     In  opposition  to  this  Professor  Sterrett  holds  by 

g  the  view  that  it  is  possible  for  the  intellect  to  have  know- 

ledge of  divine  things.     **  Man  is  a  being  who  thinks  all  his 
^  experience^  and  perforce  must  think  his  religious  experience. 

J  Thought   can   make   the   ascent   to    the    Divine."     "  The 

L  ultimate  pre-supposition  of  all  finite  knowledge  is  absolute 

^  knowledge ;  of  all  finite  reality,  absolute  reality ;  of  all  finite 

^  consciousness,  absolute   self-consciousness.     And    this  pre- 

supposition is  knowable  by  thought"  We  are  not  l^en 
justified  in  saying  that  the  only  ground  of  certitude  in 
religion  is  an  inward  feeling,  which  is  of  value  for  us  only  in 
so  far  as  it  influences  our  lives  for  good. 

Further,  our  author  challenges  the  right  of  Hamack  or 
Sabatier  to  attempt  to  treat  the  essence  or  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  apart  from  its  manifestations.  The  scientific 
and  historical  treatment  of  religion  must  be  confined  to  its 
actualised  forms.  The  real  Christianity,  which  it  is  the 
'  business  of  historical  students  to  study  and  of  philosophers 

^  to  estimate,  is  Christianity  as   manifested  in  the  Church. 

^  That    which    Sabatier   and    Hamack    deal  with    has  been 

'  evolved  from  their  own  inner  consciousness.     Such  a  form 

^  of  Christianity  has  never  existed  on  earth.     Professing  to 

be  historical  students,  they  use  historical  methods,  but  in  an 
unhistorical  spirit  They  strip  Christianity  of  all  its 
historical  actualities,  and  attempt  to  deal  with  an  abstraction 
which  has  no  real  existence.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  out  what  is  Professor  Sterrett's  attitude  to  the 
miraculous  in  Christianity.  He  says:  "The  vulgar  mir- 
aculous, like  all  other  vulgar  things,  is  out  of  the  order  of 
the  rational.  But  the  miracles  of  personality — miracles  con- 
nected with  the  natural  supematuralism  of  such  a  personality 
as  that  of  Jesus — were  possible,  probable,  necessary. 
Relatively  to  the  mechanical  conception  of  nature,  and  of 
man  as  a  mechanical  part  of  this  nature,  all  truly  human 
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achievements  are  miracles"  (p.  77).  If  this  is  all  die 
miraculous  for  which  he  contends,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the 
school  he  is  criticising  would  seriously  differ  from  him. 
Another  point  which  our  author  all^^es  against  Sabatier 
and  Hamack  is  that  they  r^ard  the  history  of  Christianity 
not  as  a  true  development,  but  as  a  degeneration  from  its 
primitive  purity  in  the  religion  of  Jesus.  In  opposition  to 
this  he  maintains  that  the  primitive  form  of  any  institution 
is  never  its  perfectly  developed  form,  and  that  "  either  the 
historical  Christianity  of  to-day  is  a  more  developed  fomi, 
or  the  concept  of  development  applies  to  everything  but  to 
Christianity"  (p.  83). 

Coming  in  the  third  chapter  to  deal  with  Loisy,  Professor 
Sterrett  finds  in  him  the  same  agnosticism,  the  same 
incompetency  of  knowledge  in  the  spiritual  realm,  that  is 
the  basis  of  both  Sabatier's  and  Hamack's  views.  Instead, 
however,  of  basing  his  religious  certitude  upon  individual 
feeling,  Loisy  bases  it  on  the  faith  of  the  community,  that 
is,  on  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church.  This,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  is  an  advance  in  rationality,  just  so  far  as 
the  corporate  view  of  man  is  truer  than  the  abstract 
individual  view.  To  Loisy  the  Church  is,  of  course,  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and,  while  adopting  the  methods  and 
accepting  the  results  of  historical  criticism,  he  holds  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  unaffected  thereby,  inasmuch  as 
.they  are  not  matters  of  knowledge,  but  of  £uth.  The 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  is  not  for  him,  as  our 
author  says  it  is  for  Sabatier  and  Hamack,  an  apostasy 
from  the  pure  essence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
manifestation  df  the  essence  of  Christianity.  As  it  is  put 
earlier  in  the  volume  :  '*  Sabatier  denies  that  Christianity  is 
what  it  has  become;  Loisy  identifies  it  with  what  it  has 
become  in  the  Roman  form.  .  .  .  The  one  stands  for  non- 
conformity, the  other  for  conformity  in  religion.  The  one 
stands  for  freedom  from  authority,  the  other  for  authority 
with  scant  measure  of  real  freedom.  Neither  of  them 
appreciates  the  concrete  freedom  of  authority ''  (p.  49).  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  all  through  the  sympathy  of  the 
author  is  more  with  Loisy,  in  spite  of  his  objections  to  his 
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Romanistic  prejudices,  than  with  Sabatier  or  Hamack. 
^'  Putting  all  three  writers  on  the  plane  of  earnest  and 
sincere  faith,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  religious  agnosticism,  we 
find  Loisy  to  be  more  objective  and  more  Christian  than 
Hamack  and  Sabatier"  (p.  126). 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  Historical  Method  is  discussed 
on  its  two  sides,  the  scientific  and  the  philosophical. 
Science  is  an  analysis  of  experience  to  discover  sequences 
and  system  in  all  sensuous  phenomena.  It  is  not  its 
business  to  discover  that  one  thing  causes  another.  Kept 
within  its  proper  limits,  it  is  only  a  descriptive,  not  a  causal 
explanation.  The  popular  conception  of  laws  of  nature  as 
being  real  forces  and  doing  real  things  is  not  held  by  truly 
scientific  men.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  transcends 
science,  as  science  transcends  common-sense.  It  deals  with 
the  same  experience  as  science,  but  concretely  instead  of 
abstractly.  Its  problem  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality. 
Beginning  with  epistemology,  it  goes  on  to  ontology.  It 
attempts  a  knowledge  of  concrete  experience,  including  both 
the  knower  and  the  known.  Rigid  science  does  not  cover 
concrete  experience,  and  therefore  does  not  know  real  reality. 
Philosophy  claims  to  approximate  towards  a  comprehension 
of  the  whole  of  experience  as  an  organic  system,  and  then 
of  the  parts  of  experience,  not  in  abstraction  from,  but  as 
oi^anic  members  of  this  oi^anic  system,  returning  syntheti- 
cally upon  all  the  abstract  phases  of  knowledge,  and 
reinterpreting  them  in  the  light  of  the  organic  system  of 
which  they  are  members. 

Professor  Sterrett  protests  against  the  concept  of  evolu- 
tion being  propoundexl  as  a  causal  explanation  of  the  whole 
concrete  experience,  as  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  distinctively 
human  and  spiritual.  Kept  within  strictly  scientific  limits, 
it  is  a  most  fruitful  idea  ;  as  a  metaphysical  theory,  it  is  a 
form  of  impersonal  pantheism.  He  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  teleology,  or  the  conception  of  a  final  cause,  being 
included  in  any  theory  of  development.  Without  this  con- 
ception of  an  end  there  can  be  nothing  but  change.  To 
read  development  into  changes  we  must  read  them  teleo- 
logically,  in  the  light  of  final  causes.     Development  involves 
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not  only  a  present  laden  with  the  past,  but  also  a  present 
laden  with  the  future,  which  is  not  yet  Further,  the  idea 
of  development  really  involves  the  idea  of  God  ;  for  *'  in  any 
beginning  there  must  not  only  be  a  chaos  of  an  '  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity,'  but  also  the  Logos^  thought,  mind, 
purpose,  in  order  to  the  evolution  of  cosmos — or  to  the 
evolution  of  man  through  the  historical  lower  forms  of  life  " 
(p.  1 84).  We  are  intellectually  compelled  to  recognise  the 
presence  and  the  action  of  an  immanent  or  transcendent 
power  and  intelligence  that  is  more  than  mass  and  motion. 
In  this  we  rise  above  science  and  enter  the  realm  of  philo- 
sophy  and  theology.  Rigid  science  has  nothing  to  do  with 
final  causes,  with  freedom,  or  with  God. 

Applied  to  history  science  has  its  proper  work  in  dis- 
covering facts  and  in  furnishing  the  data  for  their  rational 
explanation.  It  is  only  by  application  of  the  philosophical 
method  that  the  explanation  can  be  reached.  A  present 
cannot  be  wholly  explained  by  its  past.  This  is  too  often 
forgotten,  and  historical  method  comes  to  look  too 
exclusively  backward,  rather  than  forward  and  upward,  in 
its  explanation  of  any  development  Philosophy  brings  us 
to  "  the  conception  of  God  in  history — present,  not  wholly 
immanently,  else  nature  would  be  God — nor  wholly  trans- 
cendentally  or  externally,  else  nature  would  have  no  self- 
activity  or  worth."  "  For  the  development  of  consciousness 
out  of  the  unconscious,  of  the  moral  out  of  the  non-moral, 
of  the  highest  forms  of  ethical  institutions  out  of  the  brute 
struggle  for  existence — in  every  form  of  development  there 
is  an  intellectual  '  need  of  this  hypothesis ' "  (p.  199).  From 
all  which  it  is  ^concluded  that  "the  science  of  nature  and 
of  history  must  be  supplemented,  or  rather  fulfilled  by  a 
philosophy  of  nature,  and  a  philosophy  of  history  "  (p.  216). 

This  is  only  a  slight  indication  of  the  many  important 
points  dealt  with  in  this  interesting  volume.  The  chapters 
which  follow,  and  which  are  mainly  reprints  of  essays 
formerly  published,  have  for  their  subjects  Ecclesiastical 
Impedimenta,  the  Ethics  of  Creed  Conformity,  the  Ground 
of  Certitude  in  Religion,  and  the  Ultimate  Ground  of 
Authority.     Through  them  all  there  run  the  same  views  of 
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0  philosophy,  the  same  protest  against  the  tendency  of  science 

ii  to  overstep  its  sphere,  and  perhaps  even  a  stronger  demand 
for  individual  submission  to  authority.    There  may  be  those 

(C  who  are  not  prepared  to  agree  entirely  with  our  author's 

ir  views,  who  think  that  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  for 

::  Sabatier  and  Hamack,  and  who  cherish  the  desire  to  break 

Qi  a   lance  with  this  doughty  champion  of  the   freedom   of 

^:  authority.     If  such  there  be,  they  will  require  to  have  their 

^  weapons  sharp  and  their  armour  proved,  for  they  will  meet 

gg  a  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel.             JOSEPH  MITCHELL. 

[^  Mauchline. 

r-  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RELIGION,  by  John  Boyd 

g.  Kinnear.    London :    Smithy   Elder  6f   Co.,    1905.     Svo. 

^  Pp.  xiii.,  202.     3 J.  6d. 
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The  unfeeling  world  has  at  times  deemed  it  a  reproach  that 
clergymen,  ignoring  the  wise  warning  of  the  wise  king,  have 
so  often  published  their  sermons.  The  present  volume  is 
Mr  Boyd  Kinnear's  contribution  to  pulpit  lore,  yet  he  has 
evaded  the  reproach.  For  Mr  Kinnear  is  a  layman  who 
courageously  ascended  the  rostrum  of  a  rural  parish  and 
descanted  upon  the  great  themes  of  our  religion. 

The  twelve  chapters  comprising  this  book  give  a  con- 
densed summary  of  his  lectures  and  a  confession  of  his 
faith.  The  title  promises  much  and  whets  one's  appetite^ 
but  the  preface  is  somewhat  more  modest,  as  there  the 
author  lays  claim  only  to  *' suggestions "  which  may  be 
''  useful  in  removing  doubts  or  confirming  faith."  One 
learns,  too,  that  Mr  Kinnear's  qualifications  include 
'*  reverent  thought,  unshackled  by  the  traditions  of  Creeds 
or  theological  refinements." 

It  is  not  easy  to  gauge  the  value  of  the  volume.  Con* 
sidered  as  lay  sermons,  delivered  in  a  village  church  as  a 
labour  of  love,  they  are  admirable.  The  language  is  simple 
and  terse,  the  movement  of  thought  is  clearly  executed, 
and,  above  all,  the  tone  is  earnest,  devout,  and  reverent 
On  every  page,  too,  there  is  evidence  of  a  cultured  mind 
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and  considerable  knowledge  of  natural  science.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  author's  scientific  illustrations  that  give  point  and 
interest  to  his  discourses,  and  one  envies  his  easy  manoer 
in  culling  nature's  secrets.  But  considered  as  a  contribution 
to  theological  literature,  the  boolc  invites  more  criticism. 
And  rightly  so,  for  he  who  ventures  into  the  ''arena  of 
conflict"  must  know  that  it  is  hard  to  carry  off  favours 
from  the  lists  of  theology. 

Mr  Kinnear's  volume  has  its  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. One  expects  from  it  more  than  one  receives,  for 
there  are  questions  to  which  but  scant  attention  has  been 
given,  and  questions  which  are  ignored  altogether.  In  truth, 
there  is  throughout  the  book  a  gentle  defiance  of  metaphysic, 
which  aids  and  abets  an  eclectic  spirit  at  times  pleasing 
and  more  often  irritating.  Perhaps  one's  meaning  may  be 
made  plain  by  touching  upon  what  is  to  the  author  a  very 
living,  and  to  most  writers  a  very  vexed,  question — the 
relation  of  science  to  religion.  Mr  Kinnear  is  not  careful  to 
discriminate  sufficiently.  He  makes  the  two  clasp  hands 
more  readily  and  more  haphazard  than  need  be.  He  b 
too  pleased  when  theology  earns  the  '  well  done '  of  science. 
Now  theology  should  not  always  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  science.  The  theolc^ian  should  emulate  the  scientist's 
devotion  to  dispassionate  research,  painstaking  method,  and 
sound  theory  ;  but  the  theolc^ian  has  data  before  him  that 
are  never  within  the  ken  of  the  scientist.  When  this 
obvious  truth  is  forgotten,  as  at  times  it  seems  to  be  by 
our  author,  the  result  is  a  lack  of  perspective  and  a  neglect 
of  pertinent  matter.  The  adventitious  aid  of  natural  science 
is  surely  discomfiting  to  the  theologian  who  ventures  afield 
without  the  panoply  of  philosophical  method.  For  science 
may  be  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 

Let  us  take  two  examples  from  the  present  volume.  It 
is  surely  not  unkind  to  say  that  the  existence  of  God  \s 
not  so  easily  "proved  on  the  strictest  lines  of  scientific 
demonstration  "  as  Mr  Kinnear  would  have  it.  One  need 
hardly  hark  back  to  Kant  to  declare  that  even  the  teleo- 
logical  argument  has  its  limitations.  The  theist  should  find 
arguments  even  more  convincing  in  the  moral  needs  and 
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consciousness  of  man.     These  should  be  an  indispensable 
addition  to  any  presumptions  vouchsafed  by  science. 
I  Again,  the  theologian  and  the  scientist  should  not  look 

upon  the  creation  narratives  with  the  same  eyes.     "Un- 
shackled "  as  Mr  Kinnear  declares  himself  to  be,  one  hears 
[  the  clank  of  a  persistent  chain  as  he  discourses  upon  this 

c  question.     It  should  be  a  truism,  by  this  time,  that  there  is 

no  reconciliation  between  science  and  religion  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Nor  should  there  be.  No  battle  should 
ever  have  been  fought.  The  theologian  should  see  in  the 
biblical  cosmogony,  not  a  text-book  of  science  but  a  unique 
recognition  and  revelation  of  God  as  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  The  Genesis  narrative  is  inspired  in  every 
word,  not  because  it  is  in  line  with  modem  scientific 
research — for  it  is  not — but  because  it  brings  God  near  to 
us  at  the  outset  of  our  world  story.  All  attempts  to  see 
science  there  are  but  tributes  to  the  manumenta  of  apol(^[etic 
upon  false  lines. 

No  reader  of  Mr  Kinnear's  book,  however,  can  be  blind 
to  its  many  good  qualities.  These  are  so  apparent  that  a 
certain  discursiveness  escapes  attention,  except  when  it 
means  an  attack  upon  vivisection,  and  then  one  wishes  that 
the  author  had  not  denied  to  himself  ''  theological  refine* 
ments."  The  volume,  however,  is  well  written,  usually  wise,, 
and  always  interesting.  ARCHIBALD  Main. 

St  Madots. 


THE  UNREALIZED  LOGIC  OF  RELIGION:  A 
Study  in  CredibiKties,  by  W.  If.  Fitchetty  B.A.,  LL.D. 
London :  Charles  H.  Kelly,  1905.    Pp.  vi.,  275.     3^.  6d 

Dr  Fitchett  is  an  Australian  Wesleyan  divine,  educa- 
tionist,  and  journalist  who  is  already  known  in  this  country 
as  a  writer  on  modem  British  history  from  a  popular  and 
patriotic  point  of  view.  A  recent  visit  to  England  was  the 
occasion  of  his  delivering  the  Femley  Lecture,  which  is  now 
published  in  this  volume.  The  title  is  rather  enigmatic,  but 
the  book  may  be  described  as  a  popular  study  in  apologetics,. 
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dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  the  evidence  for  religion  in 
general    and    for    Christianity    in    particular.     Dr    Fitchett 
indeed  professes  at  the  outset  to  part  company  with  formal 
apologetics,  which  he  describes  as  *'a  somewhat  distressful 
form  of  literature."     He  turns  from  its  ''  scheduled  logic  ^  to 
consider  "  proofs  of  the  divinity  and  truth  of  religion  which 
lie  closer  to  us  than  those  formal  arguments  .  .  .  and  are  of 
quite  another  type."     The  aim  of  his  chapters  is  to  show 
'''that  when  widely  separated   points  in  literature,  history, 
science,  philosophy,  and   common    life   are  tried  by  their 
relation  to  religion  they  instantly  fall  into  lexical  terms  with 
it,"  and  to  exhibit  to  "  the  man  in  the  street "  examples  of 
''  what  may  be  called  the  undeciphered,  or  the  half-deciphered 
logic  of  the  Christian  faith."     The  seventeen  chapters  of  the 
work  are  divided  into  six  Books,  dealing  respectively  with 
History,  Science,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Spiritual  Life,  and 
Common  Life.     The  subjects  of  the  chapters,  however,  are 
detached  and  miscellaneous ;  and  as  many  of  the  headings 
are  more  ingenious  than  illuminative,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents can  best  be  indicated  by  giving  some  examples.    Thus 
chapter  i.,  entitled  "  The  Logic  of  the  Changed  Calendar," 
endeavours  to  show  what  aid  to  faith  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
lai^e  a  portion  of  the  world  reckons  its  time  from  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  Christ     ''  The  Logic  of  the  Keystone  and  the 
Arch  "  regards  the  Incarnation  as  completing  and  uniting  the 
two  apparently  unrelated  movements  of  Hebrew  Prophecy 
and   Greek    Philosophy.     "The   Irrelevant  Lc^c  of  Size" 
discounts  the  difficulty  of  man's  insignificance  in  the  uni- 
verse by  the  scientific  revelation  that  the  cosmos  extends  as 
far  beneath  him  into  the  r^on  of  the  minute  as  it  does 
above  him  into  the  region  of  the  vast     "  The  Logic  of  our 
Relation  to  Nature  "  is  an  argument  for  the  miraculous  based 
upon  our  own  power  of  directing  natural  forces  by  the  inter- 
vention of  mind.     "The  Lc^c  of  the  Sunset"  deals  with 
the  emotional  response  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  beauties 
of  the    material    world.     "The    Logic  of  Ourselves"  and 
"  The  Logic  of  the  Infinitesimal "  reason  from  human  per- 
sonality and  freedom  in  the  one  case,  and  from  human  love 
in  the  other,  to  the  higher  personality  and  higher  love  of 
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God.  "  The  Logic  of  Human  Speech "  suggests  that  the 
communication  which  language  effects  between  isolated 
spiritual  beings  here  must  have  a  parallel  in  a  revelation 
from  God  to  men. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  instances  that  many  of  the 
topics  of  the  book  are  simply  the  recognised  ailments  of 
Christian  apologetics  served  up  in  a  popular  form.  In  so 
far  as  this  is  the  case  the  work  is  ably  done,  with  abundance 
of  apt  illustration,  with  freshness  and  force  of  language  and 
originality  of  style.  Some  chapters  which  have  not  been 
mentioned,  such  as  *'  The  Logic  of  the  Missionary,"  "  The 
Logic  of  Verification,"  and  "  The  Logic  of  Answered  Prayer" 
are  excellent  in  every  way. 

The  plan  of  the  book  disarms  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
one  might  be  disposed  to  offer.  The  *' proofs"  which  the 
author  sets  forth  '^  do  not  need  to  be  drawn  out  into  syllo- 
gisms :  perhaps  they  cannot  be  so  drawn  out."  No  doubt 
Dr  Fitchett  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they  are  of 
unequal  value,  and  will  appeal  with  varying  degrees  of  force 
to  different  minds  and  moods.  To  say  that  some  of  them 
appear  much  slighter  than  others,  therefore,  is  not  to  say 
that  the  writer  has  come  short  of  his  aim. 

But  sometimes  Dr  Fitchett  does  commit  himself  to  a 
train  of  syllogisms  that  are  seriously  open  to  question. 
Thus  "  Matter  in  its  last  analysis  is  found  to  be  only  a 
mode  of  Force :  and  Force  when  analysed  is  the  expression  of 
Will:  and  Will  is  the  quality  of  a  Person."  Is  not  this,  as 
a  theistic  ai^ument,  altogether  too  easy?  To  begin  with, 
Dr  Fitchett  is  guilty  of  that  loose  usage  of  words  that  con- 
founds energy^  the  scientific  correlative  of  matter,  with  force^ 
which  is  only  the  expenditure  of  enei^  at  a  particular  rate 
and  in  a  particular  way.  If  the  first  statement  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted (though  it  still  lies  in  the  region  of  scientific  specula- 
tion rather  than  in  that  of  ascertained  fact)  it  must  read, 
^'  Matter  in  its  last  analysis  is  found  to  be  only  a  OKxle  of 
energy."  When  we  come  next  to  the  statement  in  italics 
we  cannot  substitute  "  enei^y"  for  "  force  "  in  the  same  way. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  Dr  Fitchett's  favourite 
dictum,  taken  from  Newman,  that  ''we  have  no  experience 
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of  any  cause  but  will."  But  we  have  no  experience  of  physi- 
cal energy  which  is  the  creation  of  our  wills,  or  which  when 
analysed  we  can  describe  as  the  expression  of  our  wills. 
Our  wills  can  only  direct  and  control  the  enei^  which 
exists  outside  of  them,  and  so  mould  it  into  forces  which 
may  be  called  their  expression.  In  short,  in  Dr  Fitchett's 
first  premiss  **  force  "  can  mean  nothing  but  energy.  But  in 
the  second  premiss,  if  ^  force  "  means  energy  the  statement 
begs  the  question,  while  if  it  does  not  the  ailment  breaks 
down. 

The  book  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  conclusions  of 
science,  and  on  the  whole  makes  intelligent  and  helpful  use 
of  them.  But  its  treatment  of  science  would  have  been  all 
the  weightier  if  the  author  had  not  allowed  his  limitations  in 
this  direction  to  be  so  clearly  seen.  One  could  wish  that 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  (whose  name  is  entitled  to  all  respect) 
were  not  quoted  so  exclusively  as  an  authority,  and  that 
Dr  Fitchett  were  more  accurate  in  his  own  use  of  scientific 
terms.  It  is  provoking  to  find  "  planet "  used  over  and  over 
again  as  synonymous  with  "star,"  and  "molecule"  as  synony- 
mous with  "  atom."  On  reading  a  paragraph  on  p.  8,  one 
wonders  whether  Dr  Fitchett  ever  tried  to  see  the  spectrum 
of  hydrogen  in  the  flame  of  a  kitchen  fire,  and  whether  he 
would  expect  to  find  that  element  represented  by  "  belts  of 
colour  "  in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  in  the  belt  of  Orion  or  in 
the  Pleiades.  And  why  perpetuate  a  discredited  speculation 
by  saying  "  the  central  sun  of  the  Pleiades  "  ? 

Some  of  the  quotations  would  bear  revision,  such  as  that 
from  Wordsworth  on  p.  lo,  and  that  from  Tennyson  on 
p.  57.  If  the  author's  case  suffers  from  anything  it  is  from 
a  tendency  to  overstatement  and  journalistic  rhetoric,  which 
may  have  lent  force  to  the  spoken  address,  but  give  to  the 
printed  page  at  times  a  tinge  of  superficiality  and  preten- 
tiousness. Perhaps  The  Unrealized  Logic  of  Religum 
will  not,  any  more  than  "  the  categories  of  formal  logic,** 
provide  an  effectual  "  tonic  for  a  sick  faith."  But  it  may 
well  be  commended  as  a  readable  and  stimulating  book  to 
those  whose  faith  is  already  fairly  healthy.  If  it  will  not 
convince  sceptics,  it  will  be  found  to  translate  into  definite 
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expression  some  of  the  considerations  which  enter  more  or 
£«r  less  consciously  into  the  faith  of  all  who  hold  the  Christian 

jt  view  of  the  world  and  life.  jAMES  PATRICK. 

I''  Burntisland. 
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THE  PASTORAL  IDEA:  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theo- 
logy, delivered  at  King^s  Collegey  London^  during  the  Lent 
Term,  I905>  by  James  Theodore  Inskip,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

^^  L^ton.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  St  Albans.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd^ 

)gk  1905.    Pp.  xiii.,  331.    6s. 

is- 

j^  In  recent  years  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 

^  necessity  of  instructing  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry 

n.  in  Pastoral  Theology.     The  Scottish  Churches  have  made 

^  provision  for  giving  theological  students  lectures  upon  the 

^.  subject,  and  many  of  these  have  been  published.     We  have 

now  a  volume  of  similar  lectures  prepared  by  the  Vicar  of 
Leyton,  and  delivered  to  the  students  at  King's  College, 
London.  As  the  Bishop  of  St  Albans  remarks  in  his 
preface :  "  Pastoral  Theology  has  a  freshness  for  every 
generation,  for  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  vary  so 
greatly,  that  the  man  who  simply  uses  old  methods,  and 
fails  to  understand  the  generation  in  which  he  lives,  will  fail 
to  touch  many  who  are  capable  of  being  won,  and  converted 
^,  into  active  workers  for  the  Master."     Mr  Inskip  speaks  from 

a  full  and  rich  experience  of  pastoral  work,  and  what  he  says 
^  is  well  worth  attention.     Beginning  with  the  "  Idea  of  the 

^"1  Pastorate,"  he  discusses  the  pastor's  inner  life,  the  field  and 

^'  the  flock,  the  fold,  the  pastor  in  the  parish,  as  a  preacher,  a 

visitor,  and  a  man  of  method,  winding  up  with  many  prac- 
^  tical  hints  useful  to  preachers.     These  lectures  are  pointed, 

''  and  replete  with  many  personal  touches,  which  bring  home 

^  the  instruction  with  added  force.     They  do  not  err  on  the 

^ .  side  of  prolixity,  but  tackle  questions  of  present-day  interest, 

>'  and  the  human  element  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  lecturer. 

^  In  speaking  of  the  "  special  functions  "  of  the  clergy,  one 

is  reminded  that  the  word  ^  special "  is  a  modem  justifica- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  the  office  of  a  clergyman.     We 
'  2  z 
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are  reminded  that  specialisation  is  the  keynote  of  study  and 
of  work.  The  fact  that  the  towns  are  drawing  in  the  people 
from  country  districts,  and  that  masses  of  people  are  herded 
together  under  conditions  which  make  the  work  of  the 
Church  increasingly  difficult,  renders  it  incumbent  on  young 
ministers  to  study  the  best  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
many  social  problems  which  are  constantly  cropping  up. 
Loyal  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  Mr  Inskip  considers 
"  answers  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  the  ministry  in  the 
New  Testament,"  members  of  other  Churches  will  find  this 
book  full  of  stimulus  and  suggestion.  He  insists  upon 
personal  conviction,  believing  that  "  the  decay  of  conviction 
may  be  due  to  the  shaking  of  the  foundations  of  the  faith, 
to  the  questioning  of  every  settled  belief,  to  the  regardii^  of 
nothing  as  certain,"  and  that  this  decay  of  conviction  may 
co-exist  with  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  As 
Carlyle  said,  *'  At  all  times  a  man  who  would  do  faithfully 
must  believe  firmly."  The  messenger  of  Christ  must  possess 
a  divine  hopefulness,  for  he  comes  with  good  news,  with  a 
message  of  hope,  and  he  approaches  his  people  with  hopeful 
heart,  hopeful  manner,  and  hopeful  tone. 

Knowledge  of  men  is  also  essential.  "  Pastoral  Theol<^, 
you  will  remember,  consists  in  the  application  of  what  we 
know  of  God  to  the  needs  of  men.  And  we  must  know 
something  of  the  particular  men  to  whom  we  are  sent  We 
must  find  out  what  interests  them,  how  they  spend  their 
spare  time,  what  they  do  on  Sundays."  Religious  questions 
interest  the  people,  else  there  would  not  be  so  many  of  the 
publications  of  the  Rationalist  Press  Association  in  circula- 
tion. The  minister  of  Christ  should  read  these  to  see  for 
himself  what  men  are  thinking  about  and  to  understand  the 
position  of  others.  From  the  recent  correspondence  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  on  the  question,  "  Do  we  believe  ?  "  he  finds 
material  which  will  repay  study  and  analysis.  A  clergyman 
must  take  an  interest  in  social  questions,  if  he  is  to  minister 
to  the  flock  in  its  wider  sense.  The  Christian  Church  is 
intended  to  elevate  and  uplift,  but  she  cannot  do  so  unless 
the  clei^  give  a  wholesome  lead. 

Speaking  of  the  movement  for  disestablishment  which  is 
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growing  within  the  Church,  Mr  Inskip  declares  that  "  the 
advantages  of  liberation  from  State  control  may  be  more 
fancied  than  real.  And  a  check  to  extravagant  hopes  has 
been  given  by  the  recent  decision  respecting  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  one  thing  not  to  put  in 
the  first  place  the  retention  of  property  and  privilege ;  it  is 
another  to  put  one's  hand  to  the  destruction  of  what  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  build  up."  His  remarks  on  the  Papacy 
remind  us  that  domination  over  every  department  of  life  is 
her  great  aim,  and  as  her  yoke  proved  intolerable  to  England 
in  the  past,  so  it  would  prove  again.  The  Roman  Church 
has  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  doctrines  and  also  as 
a  political  system.  Of  Nonconformity  he  speaks  charitably, 
but  considers  that  the  glib  talk  of  healthy  rivalry  and  friendly 
competition  is  mere  nonsense,  and  wholly  alien  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  "But,  doubtless,  the  fault  of  the  existence  of 
Nonconformist  denominations  is  quite  as  much  ours  as 
their  own.  History  points  many  a  lesson  here,  and  speaks 
of  the  witness  borne  by  many  of  these  denominations  to 
some  forgotten  side  of  truth." 

There  are  some  very  sensible  remarks  made  concerning 
the  unwisdom  of  developing  doctrine  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tions, and  regretting  that  in  some  quarters  the  extraordinary 
blessings  which  the  Reformation  brought  to  Church  and 
State  in  England  are  not  sufficiently  understood  at  the 
present  day.  In  some  parishes  the  squire  seems  to  clear 
the  people  from  the  parish  for  the  sake  of  his  pheasants, 
and  the  parson  to  drive  them  from  the  church  for  the 
sake  of  his  fancies.  Mr  Inskip  is  afraid  that  there  is  a 
distinct  decline  in  the  preaching  and  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  present  generation  of  clergy.  He  advises  his  hearers 
to  choose  the  right  vicar.  In  the  old  days  vicars  used  to 
choose  their  curates ;  but  all  that  is  changed,  and  curates 
choose  their  vicars  now.  Whether  they  like  it  or  no,  vicars 
must  submit  to  the  process.  It  is  good  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment under  a  man  who  is  a  fair  preacher,  visitor,  and 
organiser;  a  man  also  of  spiritual  life  and  power,  and 
one  qualified  to  help  and  to  train  his  colleagues.  The 
young  clergyman  should  try  to  scorn  delights,  and   live 
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laborious  days.  "  Prayer,  faith,  and  grind,"  said  Butler  of 
Wantage,  "  will  accomplish  most  things."  And  few  things 
worth  doing  can  be  done  without  them.  The  author  insists 
on  attention  to  such  small  details  as  neatness  of  dress  and 
appearance,  and  advises  his  students  not  to  copy  the  latest 
fashion  in  clerical  or  in  unclerical  attire,  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  to  ape  the  Roman  priest  in  the  style  of  hat  or 
cut  of  coat  He  sums  up  the  requirements  in  a  {xeacher 
after  the  manner  of  Canon  Twells — ^himself  a  preacher  of 
the  first  rank :  a  consistent  and  conscientious  life ;  a  real 
love  for  souls ;  a  constant  habit  of  intercessory  prayer ;  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God  ;  a  knowledge 
of  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  close  observation  of  men's 
characters ;  a  clear  voice ;  a  persuasive  manner ;  and  a 
chastened  judgment 

Readers  of  these  Lectures  will  find  much  to  stimulate  and 
a  great  deal  to  help.  They  are  the  result  of  wide  personal 
experience  and  deep  spiritual  insight 

Bridge  of  Allan.  R.  Menzies  Fergusson. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE:  Sermons 
preached  in  Merton  College  Chapel,  1871-1874,  by 
Mandel  Creigkton,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton^  and 
Principal  of  the  Postmasters ;  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London.  London^  New  York^  and  Bombay :  Longmans^ 
Green  &  Co.,  1905.    Pp.  ix.,   143.     3^.  6d.  netu 

These  are  sermons  evincing  on  the  preacher's  part  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  young  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
He  appreciates  their  worth,  but  sees  their  foibles,  and  under- 
stands the  moral  dangers  to  which  their  several  lives  are 
exposed.  He  speaks  kindly,  but  wisely  and  firmly,  to  the 
young  men  of  means  whose  temptation  is  to  pass  a  pleasant 
time  at  college,  but  at  the  same  time  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-improvement  He  says, "  Have  you  an  ensured 
position  in  after  life  ?  Thank  God  for  it ;  but  remember — 
the  more  splendid  the  niche — ^the  more  ridiculous  is  a  paltry 
statue  placed  in  it"  In  some,  college  life  breeds  conceit,  and  a 
depreciation  of  all  outside  the  college  walls.     Of  these  he 
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says,  "  Each  man  is  so  entirely  independent  (at  college)  that 
he  tends  to  forget  the  actual  life  from  which  he  came,  and 
to  which  he  must  return  when  he  goes  hence.     Many  men 
g  live   in    greater    luxury    here    than    they   ever   do   again. 

IX  Many  become,  owing  to  their  independent  life,  dissatisfied 

^;  with  everything  else.     They  take  a  false  view  of  themselves 

\  and  their  position  ;  they  become  discontented  when  they  are 

^  at  home ;  they  are  irritable  and  exacting  in  small  matters. 

^  ...  The  tendency  of  your  life  here,  unless  you  are  wise 

enough  to  check  it,  is  towards  a  morbid  self-assertion  and 
affectation  of  superiority,  which,  to  the  looker-on,  is  at  once 
offensive  and  ridiculous."  '*  One  man  piques  himself  upon 
his  intelligence,  and  frets  the  ordinary  conversation  he  hears 
is  of  too  low  a  level  to  admit  of  his  taking  part ;  another, 
with  deeper  vulgarity  of  soul,  boasts  of  his  ignorance."  In 
a  sermon  on  "  An  Understanding  Heart,"  the  writer  says : 
^  Learning  often  makes  men  pedantic,  narrow,  fanatical, 
because  it  supplies  them  with  a  sphere  of  activity  remote 
from  that  of  ordinary  life." 

There  are  four  sermons  on  David — "  The  Faith  of  David," 
"  The  Simplicity  of  David,"  "  The  Courage  of  David,"  "  The 
Hope  of  David."     The  titles  of  other  sermons  are  "  Frivolity," 
^  "Manliness,"    "Courtesy,"    "Liberty,"    "Sympathy,"    and 

i;  "  Compassion."     In  all  of  them  we  have  kindly  counsels, 

i  and  strong  manly  utterance.  ALEXANDER  WiLSON. 

^  Ythan  Wells. 


i  DIE  RELIGIOSE  WAHNBILDUNG,  EINE  UNTER- 

t  SUCHUNGi  von  Th.  Braun,  Stadtpfarrer  in  Leutkirch. 

i  Tubingen :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.    Pp.  iv.,  74.     i  M. 

We  have  in  the  work  of  Herr  Braun  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  conditions,  sources,  significance,  and  implications  of 
all  such  mental  delusions  as  arise  in  a  religious  form.  The 
writer^s  object  is  to  give  guidance  to  the  pastor,  or  at  least  to 
help  him  not  to  make  mistakes  in  his  dealings  with  those 
whose  mental  unsoundness  is  of  this  nature. 

Starting  from  the  assured  ground  that  all  such  delusions 
proceed   from   the   inner   centre   of   personality,   and   are 
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symptoms  of  a  real  disease  there  seated,  the  writer  follows 
the  divisions  of  mental  disease  adopted  by  Krapelin 
{Psychiatrie,  ii.  137  sqq^.  These  are  respectively  delirium, 
dementia,  maniacal  depression,  and  paranoia.  Some  twenty 
examples  of  delusions  falling  under  these  heads  are  given 
with  great  fulness,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  subjects.  Acute  and  methodical  deductions 
are  drawn  from  each  case,  and  the  book  concludes  with 
some  useful  general  conclusions. 

The  connection  of  such  sad  wreckage  of  the  mind  with 
the  wide  questions  of  the  value  of  emotional  religion,  the 
significance  of  biblical  prophecy,  possession,  conversion,  and 
miracle,  is  very  much  to  the  front  in  the  present  day.  We  are 
forced  to  ask  whether  the  pseudo-prophet  damages  the  credit 
of  the  true  hvml^emq ;  whether  the  incitements  of  piety  and 
a  too-rapt  devotion  and  the  unveiling  of  the  unseen  are  ever 
to  blame  for  the  unseating  of  the  reason.  We  are  forced  to 
ask  for  the  differentia  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  human  life.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  religious 
delusions  always  draw  their  context  from  the  prevailing 
religious  ideas  {Kulturform\  Herr  Braun  is  supported  by 
Kirchhoff  {Grundriss  der  Geschichte  derdeutschen  IrrenpJUge) 
in  this  contention.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  this  does  not 
make  prevailing  religion  responsible  for  religious  delusions. 
It  is  helpful  to  find  Herr  Braun  quoting  leading  German 
psychiatrists  to  show  that  ^'  religiosity  "  must  not  in  itself  be 
considered  even  a  favouring  factor  in  their  production^ 
though,  of  course,  given  the  central  disease,  it  will  run  riot 
as  likely  as  not  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

The  other  ghosts  that  such  an  inquiry  raise  are  best 
answered  by  Professor  James :  "  If  there  were  such  a  thing 
as  inspiration  from  a  higher  realm,  it  might  well  be  that  the 
neurotic  temperament  would  furnish  the  chief  condition  of 
the  requisite  receptivity."  The  differentia  of  New  Testa- 
ment neurotic  facts,  if  such  there  be,  is  their  abiding  power, 
their  undying  influence.  We  may  well  continue  to  hold 
that  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise. 

Herr  Braun's  pastoral  counsels  are  wise  and  sane.     The 
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pastor  but  irritates  the  disease  and  feeds  the  evil  by  religious 
exercises  when  the  delusion  is  at  its  height.  There  are 
moments  of  periodical  relapse,  and  glimmering  light,  when 
^  pastoral  care  can  with  some  hope  of  success  occupy  its 
limited  but  grateful  field."  W.  J.  Ferrar. 

Bethnal  Green. 


THE  MENTAL  TRAITS  OF  SE3C,  by  HeUn  Bradford 
Thompson,  Ph.D,,  University  of  Chicago.  At  the  Chicago 
Press,  1905.     Pp.  188. 

We  have  in  this  small  volume  a  concise  account  of  certain 
experiments  and  observations  recorded  at  the  Physiolc^ical 
Laboratory  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  a  sphere  where 
hitherto  too  much  has  been  taken  for  granted.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  origin  and  relative  characteristics  of  the  sexes 
have,  of  course,  afforded  a  favourable  field  for  hypothesis 
and  assertion.  The  "  biological  theory,"  as  we  find  it,  for 
instance,  in  the  works  of  Geddes  and  Thompson  and 
Havelock  Ellis,  that  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  in  evolu- 
tion has  been  governed  by  the  ideal  of  division  of  labour, 
rests  after  all  on  a  foundation  of  assumption.  It  is  the  task 
of  practical  psychology  to  afford  material  for  the  verification 
of  such  hypotheses.  For  definite  knowledge  about  man  we  are 
confined  to  man  in  the  concrete  as  he  is,  and  the  first  neces- 
sity is  to  be  sure  that  we  know  him  as  he  is.  Dr  Bradford 
Thompson's  work  is  a  contribution  to  this  body  of  definite 
facts ;  it  is  the  facts  that  she  would  have  us  value,  not  the 
results  she  somewhat  hesitatingly  deduces  from  them. 

The  experiments  recorded  were  made  upon  twenty-five 
students  at  Chicago,  some  men  and  some  women.  So  far 
as  possible  they  were  studying  psychology.  The  greatest 
care  seems  to  have  been  exercised,  and  the  experiments 
covered  a  considerable  period.  Tests  ranged  from  those 
of  relative  motor  ability,  skin  and  muscle  sense,  taste  and 
smell,  hearing  and  vision,  to  those  of  the  intellectual  and 
affective  processes.  In  the  latter  there  was  more  dependence 
on  the  answers  to  a  long  series  of  questions  {questionnaire) 
than  on  any  mechanical  method. 
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It  was  found,  so  far  as  the  experiments  may  be  supposed 
to  cover  the  ground,  that  the  male  excels  the  female  in 
motor  ability  generally,  though  the  female  is  most  rapid 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  motor  co-ordination ;  that  the 
female  is  possessed  of  a  keener  muscular  sense  and  has  a 
lower  threshold  of  taste,  while  the  male  is  best  in  hearing 
and  in  some  kinds  of  vision.  In  the  intellectual  sphere 
woman  proved  more  rapid  in  association  of  ideas,  and 
equalled  man  in  retentiveness.  It  was  found  that,  whereas 
woman  could  cover  more  topics  in  a  given  time,  man  had 
a  higher  power  of  concentration  and  a  decided  advantage 
in  ingenuity.  The  investigation  of  the  **  affective  processes  " 
revealed  more  violent  physiological  changes  in  the  respiration 
and  circulation  in  the  male  ;  emotionality  was  found  not  to 
vary,  but  the  repressive  power  in  the  female  is  greater. 
And  this  coincidence  of  the  affective  processes  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  at  all  in  agreement  with  our  ordinary  ideas  about 
men  and  women.  In  the  matter  of  religious  tendency,  as 
might  be  supposed,  woman  was  found  to  have  a  somewhat 
stronger  bias,  while  man  was  more  inclined  to  the  cultivation 
of  telepathy  and  Christian  science. 

The  writer  concludes  that  the  main  result  of  her  labours 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  original  equality  and  homogeneity 
of  the  sexes.  Social  environment  and  the  constant  trend  to 
conform  the  young  to  the  ideal  of  **  what  a  boy  or  girl  should 
be,"  she  thinks  are  enough  to  account  for  the  apparent  psycho- 
logical differences.  Such  differences  are  not  in  average 
capacity,  even  after  centuries  of  differentiation,  nor  are  they 
suggestive  of  two  opposing  types  of  mental  activity. 

The  moral  of  such  investigations  as  these  as  they  accumu- 
late will  be  a  potent  influence  in  many  spheres.  Education, 
especially  female  education,  will  tread  on  surer  ground.  In 
the  sphere  of  religious  teaching  and  pastoral  work  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  more  definite  psychol(^[y  of  the  sexes  may 
have  beneficial  results.  WiLLiAM  John  Ferrar. 

Bethnal  Green, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WELSH 
REVIVAL,  1904-5,  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Fryer.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Part  LL, 
Vol,  xix,,  December  1905.     ^s,  nett. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R.  for  December  contained  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Fryer's  article  on  the  Psychological  Aspects  of 
the  Welsh  Revival.  This  will  go  to  swell  our  rather  scanty 
data  for  some  future  generalisations  on  the  place  and  worth 
of  emotional  religion,  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  body 
and  the  lower  and  higher  mental  centres  respectively. 
Every  such  careful  investigation  of  spiritual  phenomena 
makes  the  possibility  more  near  of  outlining  those  im- 
mutable laws  of  the  spiritual  life  which  Dr  Starbuck  affirms 
to  be  universal.  The  day  has  certainly  passed  when  re- 
ligious excitement  could  be  welcomed  in  its  own  right  as 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  still  where  we  have, 
as  in  the  Welsh  Revival,  all  the  old  phenomena  repeated, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  deny  that  in  such  phenomena  He 
is  at  work,  and,  if  it  may  be  said  reverently,  is  constrained 
so  to  work  on  account  of  the  human  material  with  which 
He  has  to  deal,  disoi^anised  and  weakened  as  it  is  by  sin. 
To  tabulate  and  weigh  these  manifestations  in  relation  to 
their  after-effects  in  permanent  stability  of  religious  life  is 
thus,  it  would  seem,  a  holy  field  of  labour  for  the  Church 
of  God  that  has  to  save  the  world  from  sin. 

Mr  Fryer  received  about  100  replies  to  his  inquiries, 
and  from  the  examples  that  are  printed  we  find  personal 
experiences  of  irresistible  impulses,  visions,  sounds,  and 
telepathic  occurrences  which  may  have  been  subjective, 
but  were  certainly  not  hallucinations.  And  these  accom- 
panied or  resulted  in  a  changed  life. 

The  account  given  of  the  revivalist,  "a  man  of  faith 
relying  on  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not 
neglectful  of  all  the  data  available  by  human  means,'*  will 
stand  as  the  trustworthy  picture  of  this  master  of  revival- 
preachers.  It  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt  from  the  account 
given  that  there  is  some  abnormal  if  not  pathological 
sensitiveness  in  his  nervous  system.  His  refusal  to  be  '*  the 
idol  of  the  hour  "  is  his  best  credential  as  a  man  of  God. 
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The  investigation  of  the  Dyffryn  "lights"  is  given  in 
some  detail.  The  report  of  the  Daily  Mail  expert  destroys 
the  probability  of  electric  disturbances,  and  we  are  probably 
to  r^ard  them  as  subjective  in  their  origin. 

Two  points  in  the  article  deserve  special  note — ^the  first, 
that  love  and  not  fear  was  the  prevailing  motive  of  con- 
version ;  the  second,  that  the  medical  authorities  did  not 
find  that  this  abnormal  religious  excitement  contributed 
more  than  one  per  cent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Register. 
Both  these  points  seem  to  show  that,  as  a  product  of  modem 
Christianity,  the  Welsh  Revival  reflects,  even  in  its  dis- 
turbance of  conventional  conditions,  the  higher  religious 
sense  and  sanity  of  these  days  of  education,  and  must  be 
ranked  on  a  different  plane  altc^ether  from  the  historic 
American  and  Irish  Revivals.  W.  J.  Ferrak. 

Bethnal  Green. 


DAS  WESEN  DER  RELIGION,  dargestellt  an  ihrer 
Geschichtei  von  Prof.  D.  Wilhelm  Bousset^  Gottingen. 
Volksausgabe :  Halle^  Gebauer-Schwetschke^  1906.  Pp- 
24a     3  M. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  Prof.  Bousset  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  religion  in  Hanover.  The  lectures  were  pub- 
lished substantially  as  delivered,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
pages  of  notes  and  bibliographical  references.  The  success 
which  attended  the  publication  of  the  two  former  editions  of 
the  book  has  encouraged  the  publishers  to  issue  a  popular 
and  illustrated  edition.  This  volume  now  before  us  is 
beautifully  printed  and  tastefully  illustrated,  and  the  price 
is  remarkably  moderate. 

The  subject  with  which  Prof.  Bousset  deals  in  these 
lectures  is  no  new  one.  The  English  Deists  who  tried  to 
find  a  universally  valid  natural  religion  behind  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  the  Rationalists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
sought  by  discussion  to  fix  the  norm  of  true  religion,  were 
in  their  own  way  working  at  the  same  problem.  This 
movement  can  be  said  to  reach  its  close  in  Kant's  ReUgum 
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tuithin  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason^  where  the  moral  con- 
sciousness is  made  the  standard  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
essential  from  the  arbitrary  or  fictitious  in  religion.  But 
the  basis  on  which  the  eighteenth  century  writers  proceeded 
was  too  narrow  and  their  method  too  abstract  It  was 
reserved  for  the  thinkers  of  last  century  to  treat  the  problem 
in  relation  to  the  mass  of  new  facts  which  the  study  of  the 
ethnic  religions  has  disclosed,  and  guided  by  the  illuminating 
conception  of  historic  development  Indeed  the  body  of 
new  materials  which  has  become  available  within  the  last 
fifty  years  has  made  all  earlier  discussions  of  the  nature  of 
religion  more  or  less  inadequate.  The  present-day  student 
in  this  field  has  the  advant^^e  of  the  labours  of  men  like 
Waitz  and  Tylor,  while  he  can  consult  numerous  works 
dealing  with  special  religions  or  points  in  religious  develop- 
ment. Then  there  are  histories  of  religion  by  Tiele,  R^ville, 
and  especially  the  Religionsgeschichte  edited  by  Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye.  It  is  the  existence  of  works  like  these  which 
has  made  possible  a  compact  and  luminous  treatment  of  the 
subject  such  as  that  in  the  present  volume.  Prof.  Bousset's 
book  is  clearly  and  attractively  written,  and  he  has  the 
faculty  of  selecting  and  setting  in  the  for^pround  the  facts 
which  are  of  importance.  In  a  short  series  of  lectures  cover- 
ing a  wide  field  a  careful  discussion  of  debatable  points  was 
not  to  be  expected ;  but  the  author  shows  in  most  parts  of 
his  work  the  freedom  and  precision  in  handling  his  materials 
which  are  the  result  of  adequate  knowledge. 

Prof.  Bousset  does  not  give  us  a  psychological  analysis  of 
the  different  factors  of  the  religious  consciousness  or  an 
appreciation  of  their  relative  importance.  His  method  is  to 
bring  to  light  what  is  essential  in  religion  by  a  study  of  the 
characteristic  historical  phases  in  which  the  religious  spirit 
has  manifested  itself.  Following  out  this  plan  he  treats  of 
primitive  and  tribal  religion,  of  national  religions,  of  pro- 
phetic and  legal  religions,  and  of  redemptive  religions.  The 
'  last  two  lectures  deal  with  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  its 
future.  In  an  introductory  lecture  we  are  presented  with  a 
general  conspectus  of  the  field  and  receive  an  indication  of 
the  broad  results  of  the  investigation.     A  history  of  religion 
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in  the  ordinary  sense  this  book  does  not  claim  to  be.  Prof. 
Bousset's  aim  is  to  show,  by  dealing  with  characteristic 
religions  in  a  progressive  order,  that  there  are  essential 
principles  which  underlie  all  religions,  and  which  reach  their 
fullest  expression  in  the  highest  form  of  religion.  Without 
raising  the  question  whether  the  goal  can  be  reached  by  the 
purely  historical  method,  it  may  be  enough  to  ask  how  far 
the  author  succeeds  in  his  task  on  the  lines  he  has  himself 
laid  down.  He  has  certainly  managed  to  set  in  relief,  and 
show  the  working,  under  different  conditions,  of  particular 
rdigious  principles.  But  it  seems  to  me  he  has  not  always 
avoided  a  danger  which  besets  the  method  he  follows.  The 
danger  is  that  the  handling  of  the  subject  may  become  at 
points  purely  historical,  and  the  reference  to  ulterior  prin* 
ciples  drop  out  of  sight  I  venture  to  think  that  the  treat- 
ment here — in  the  chapters  on  legal  and  prophetic  religrions 
for  instance — is  sometimes  open  to  this  criticism. 

In  his  general  view  of  the  religious  consciousness,  ProC 
Bousset  distinguishes  two  fundamental  data:  on  the  one 
side,  the  desire  for  goods,  on  the  other,  faith  in  a  God  or 
gods.  Out  of  this  primitive  need  with  its  reference  to  an 
object  that  can  satisfy  it  arises  religion,  which  has  two 
aspects :  fear  and  awe  of  the  deity  and  a  sense  of  being 
drawn  to  the  deity.  The  union  of  awe  with  love  and  trust 
is  a  constant  feature  of  the  religious  mood  Prof  Bousset 
finds  there  is  immanent  in  the  religious  impulse  the  desire 
for  a  higher  life,,  the  thought  of  redemption.  The  longir^ 
for  redemption  is  in  some  degree  present  in  all  religions, 
and  as  religion  develops  the  idea  gradually  comes  to  its 
rights  and  at  length  takes  the  central  place.  The  author 
is  here  in  agreement  with  Siebeck.  We  should  prefer  to 
regard  the  religious  impulse  as  an  endeavour  to  find  the 
satisfaction  or  completion  of  the  whole  self  in  its  difierent 
aspects  as  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  Redemption  is  a 
developed  notion  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
apply  to  the  lower  nature-religions,  as  Prof  Bousset  indeed 
recognises.  He  thinks,  however,  that  in  the  very  beginnings 
of  religion  there  is  a  reference  to  a  Beyond.  The  unknown 
and   mysterious  is  the  region  where  the  gods  dwell,  and 
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''religion  breaks  into  life  on  the  borderland  between  the 
known  and  the  unknown."  But  this  view  does  not  do  full 
justice  to  the  facts.  The  savage  supplicates  his  gods,  not 
because  they  are  mysterious  beings,  but  because  they  wield 
power  and  can  affect  him  for  weal  or  woe.  The  decisive 
point  is  not  that  he  is  ignorant  how  the  spirits  work,  but 
that  he  knows  enough  to  be  sure  that  they  are  able  to  help 
or  hurt  him. 

Prof.  Bousset's  lecture  on  the  nature-religions  for  the 
most  part  follows  well-known  lines,  and  we  can  only  notice 
one  or  two  features  in  his  treatment  He  thinks  primitive 
men  turned  with  exclusive  preference  to  the  worship  of  the 
minor  spirits.  This  is  doubtful :  the  greater  nature-worship 
may  be  as  early,  though  it  certainly  did  not  develop  so 
rapidly  as  the  lesser.  He  offers  no  theory  as  to  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  allied  phenomena  of  the  worship  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  ancestor-worship,  and  totemism  stand  to 
animistic  nature-worship,  nor  does  he  refer  to  the  question 
of  belief  in  a  Supreme  God  among  low  tribes.  On  one 
^  matter  our  author's  opinions  are  very  dubious.     He  seems 

to  think  that  religion  in  its  earliest  phase  was  an  affair  of 
the  family  with  scope  left  for  individual  preferences,  and 
that  it  was  through  the  natural  blending  of  family  cults 
that  the  religion  of  the  clan  or  tribe  developed.  We  wish 
Prof  Bousset  had  stated  what  grounds  he  has  for  this  view, 
if  not  in  the  text  then  in  his  notes.  Surely  language  and 
custom,  which  are  involved  in  religion,  are  tribal  products ; 
and  if  family  cults  had  been  the  rudimentary  form  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  far  more  likely  that  these  would  have  resisted 
the  process  of  fusion  into  a  tribal  religion.  We  know  at 
any  rate  that  the  amalgamation  of  tribes  into  the  nation 
was  accomplished  by  conquest  or  common  pressure  from 
without,  and  that  the  growth  of  national  religion  had  to 
contend  against  the  exclusive  sentiments  of  the  tribe. 
Prof.  Bousset's  theory  overlooks  in  this  instance  the  con- 
servative action  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  is  also  open 
to  other  objections.  Equally  dubious  is  his  suggestion  that 
religion  at  its  lowest  level  is  more  an  individual  concern. 
The  truth  rather  is  that  the  primitive  man  is  dominated  by 
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tribal  custom  and  tradition,  and  little  or  no  scope  is  given 
for  personal  opinion  or  preference. 

We  cannot  go  fully  into  the  chapter  on  National  Re- 
ligions, but  the  reader  will  find  there  much  instructive 
matter  in  small  compass.  Two  observations  may  be  made. 
Myth  is  not  so  special  a  feature  of  the  national  religions  as 
is  here  suggested.  Tribes  belonging  to  the  lower  culture 
have  not  infrequently  a  considerable  store  of  myths.  Nor 
is  the  disappearance  of  the  cult  of  the  minor  spirits  so 
complete  as  the  language  of  our  author  might  lead  one 
to  suppose.  Indeed  the  singular  vitality  and  persistence  of 
this  older  faith  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  environment  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  lessons  we  gather  from  the  study  of  re- 
ligious development  Prof  Bousset  points  out  that  the 
transition  from  national  to  prophetic  religion  marks  a  new 
stage  of  advance,  a  stage  at  which  the  existing  religious  bond 
is  loosened  if  not  broken.  In  this  chapter  and  in  that  on 
legal  religions  (Judaism,  Parseeism,  Islam)  the  reader  will 
find  a  very  clear  and  good  historical  survey.  Especially 
suggestive  are  the  pages  which  show,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Judaism,  how  the  prophetic  impulse  is  gradually 
overcome  and  brought  under  the  domination  of  the  cult 

The  sixth  lecture  discusses  Buddhism  and  Platonism. 
Bousset,  like  Siebeck,  makes  a  special  class  of  redemptive 
religions  ;  but  there  is  some  force  in  the  objection  of  Tiele, 
that  the  definition  implied  by  this  differentiation  is  either 
too  narrow  or  too  broad.  A  strict  definition  of  redemptive 
religion  would  only  apply  fully  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
d^\{irputig ;  if  widened  so  as  to  include  such  diverse  creeds 
as  Platonism  and  Buddhism,  it  would  be  applicable  to  many 
other  religions  as  well.  Professor  Bousset  agrees  with  these 
scholars  who  hold  that  there  is  a  substantial  basis  of  truth 
in  the  story  of  Buddha.  In  his  otherwise  excellent  account 
of  Buddhism  there  is  one  point  where  we  think  he  is  one- 
sided ;  and  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  because  the  state- 
ment is  symptomatic  of  the  way  in  which  he  inclines  to 
regard  religious  development.  He  speaks  as  if  the  essential 
element  in  the  movement  initiated  by  Buddha — and  also  by 
Christ — was  a  process  of  simplification.     The  classical,  we 
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are  told,  is  always  the  simple.  Bousset  appears  here  to 
regard  as  cause  what  was  rather  an  effect  The  essential  in 
such  cases  is  the  birth  in  the  soul  of  a  deeper  spiritual 
principle,  in  the  light  of  which  much  in  the  religion  of  the 
past  is  seen  to  be  irrelevant  and  unnecessary.  Simplifica- 
tion of  itself  could  not  bring  about  the  new  religious 
advance. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  book  where  we  should  feel 
more  disposed  to  question  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
than  the  few  pages  devoted  to  Platonism.  If  Platonism 
were  to  be  treated  as  a  religion  of  redemption  at  all,  the 
stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  religious  and  mystical  develop- 
ment it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  Strange 
to  say  they  are  hardly  mentioned,  and  attention  is  confined 
to  Plato  himself.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
Platonic  view  of  the  world  is  pervaded  by  a  strain  of  the 
deepest  pessimism.  A  certain  pretext  for  this  interpretation 
may  be  found  in  one  or  two  dialogues  belonging  to  the 
earlier  or  middle  period  of  Plato's  development,  notably  the 
Phaedo^  where  the  body  and  the  world  of  sense-experience 
are  greatly  depreciated.  In  this  connection  we  can  see  that 
Bousset  has  been  much  influenced  by  Rohde's  statement  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Psyche.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Plato's  regress  on  the  world  of  ideas  always 
meant  for  him  a  deeper  insight  into  the  world  of  common 
experience,  which  had  as  its  outcome  a  nobler  practical  life 
on  earth.  The  ultimately  real  is  not  for  him,  as  for  the 
Neo-Platonists,  a  mystical  Beyond,  but  is  entirely  intelligible 
(<raMrfX5t  y^wd^ov).  Nor  is  the  affinity  of  Plato  to  Buddha 
so  great  as  Bousset  supposes.  Both  indeed  found  a  deliver- 
ance through  knowledge,  the  one  from  suffering  and  its  root 
in  desire,  the  other  from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses  and  the 
tyranny  of  opinion.  But  the  Platonic  world  of  values  is 
widely  different  from  the  Buddhist 

Professor  Bousset's  conception  of  the  essence  of  Christi-- 
anity  can  hardly  be  called  original,  but  he  puts  before  his 
readers  in  a  succinct  and  lucid  form  ideas  which  are  very 
much  in  the  air  at  present     It  will  serve  to  make  plain  his 
general  point  of  view,  if  I  say  that  he  is  in  substantial  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  theory  of  primitive  Christianity  and  its 
doctrinal  development  of  which  Hamack  is  the  most  brilliant 
exponent.  The  core  of  Christianity  is  the  message  of  Jesus 
Himself — the  gospel  of  repentance  and  divine  pardon,  of 
faith  in  God  our  Father  and  love  to  men  our  brethren. 
Even  in  Paul  the  gospel  suffers  change  and  displacement  of 
its  elements,  and  tends  to  become  a  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person  and  of  salvation.  The  process  thus  b^un  developed 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophical  ideas ;  it 
blossomed  into  metaphysical  speculations  which  were  remote 
from  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  which  in  the  form  of  an 
elaborate  theology  have  proved  a  damnosa  hereditas  to  the 
later  church.  We  have  no  space,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  this  view  which  is  widely  held. 
It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  there  must  have  been  some 
affinity  between  the  Christian  consciousness  and  the  main 
ideas  through  which  it  elected  to  express  itself,  and  which 
is  ignored  in  this  drastic  process  of  elimination.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  only  to  say  that  these  forms  were  satisfac- 
tory relatively  to  a  particular  stage  of  development,  not 
that  they  are  valid  for  all  time. 

When  Professor  Bousset  turns  to  forecast  the  future,  he 
has  again  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  clear  and  candid  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions.  While  he  is  quite  convinced 
that  no  other  religion  than  that  of  Christ  can  be  the  supreme 
and  universal  religion,  he  foresees  that  much  which  has  been 
associated  with  it  in  the  past  must  be  discarded.  He  thinks 
that  from  the  Christianity  of  the  future  will  be  eliminated 
the  ideas  of  original  sin  and  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  the 
legal  and  sacrificial  conception  of  atonement  (divine  for* 
giveness  being  direct),  as  well  as  belief  in  miracles,  and  the 
notion  of  a  special  as  opposed  to  a  general  revelation.  As 
might  be  expected,  these  views  have  been  sharply  criticised. 
Some  will  think  Bousset  advocates  an  "emasculated 
Christianity,"  while  others  will  maintain  that  he  outlines 
a  "reasonable  religion.''  At  any  rate  no  one  who  can 
read  the  signs  of  the  age  will  doubt  that  the  religion  of  the 
future  will  be  much  less  dogmatic  than  that  of  the  past,  and 
that  spiritual  character  will  count  for  far  more  than  doctrinal 
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belief.  Bousset's  plea  for  development  is  certainly  justified 
so  far  as  theology  is  concerned  ;  nor  is  the  study  ever  likely 
to  flourish  in  our  midst  till  this  right  is  fully  and  frankly 
conceded.  GEORGE  Galloway. 

Castk'Douglas. 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGION:  Its  Genesis  and  Growth, 

by  Louis  Henry  Jordan^  B.D.  {Edin,\  late  Special  Lecturer 
in  Comparative  Religion  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T,  Clark,  1905.    Pp,  xix.,  668.    12s.  net 

"  May  I  then  commend  this  book  as  an  introduction  to  a 
great  study  ?  I  can  promise  that  that  study  will  not  dis- 
appoint the  man  who  follows  it  with  an  open  mind,  a 
quick  imagination  and  an  appreciative  spirit." 

Such  an  introduction  as  this  from  Principal  Fairbairn, 
enables  Mr  Jordan's  book  to  come  boldly  before  the  learned 
world,  and  the  book  is  indeed  in  the  highest  degree  worthy 
of  this  praise.  It  presents  the  ripe  fruits  of  many  years 
study  in  this  field — and  that  no  ordinary  study !  Every 
page  affords  unmistakable  evidence  of  Mr  Jordan's  quick  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject,  and  this  gives  to  his  work  a  living 
and  personal  interest,  while  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  en- 
livened by  the  author's  evident  delight  in  a  discipline  which 
promises  for  him  a  brilliant  future.  The  fact  that  such  a 
book  as  this  could  not  have  been  written  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  is  another  evidence  that  periods  of  rapid  progress  occur 
not  only  in  exact,  but  also  in  mental  sciences. 

The  first  point  of  interest  in  the  Prolegomena  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  terminology.  Mr  Jordan  is  right,  in  my 
opinion,  in  refusing  to  allow  the  term  "Comparative  Re- 
ligion" to  be  used  as  simply  an  equivalent  of  "Science 
of  Religion."  The  latter  he  regards  as  a  generic  name, 
embracing  these  three  distinct  branches: — 

I.  The  History  of  Religions. 
II.  The  Comparison  of  Religions  (Comparative  Religion, 
strictly  so-called). 
III.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

His  handbook,  therefore,  professes  to  deal  only  with  the 

3  A 
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second  of  these  branches.  He  awards  it  (to  quote  his  own 
words)  a  place  between  "the  History  of  Religion  as  the 
foundation,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  as  the  tapering 
and  crowning  apex  of  the  substantial  pyramid,"  and  this 
whole  structure  he  regards  as  the  Science  of  Religion. 
He  vindicates  the  claim  of  Comparative  Religion  to  be 
recognised  as  an  independent  science,  by  demonstrating  that 
it  complies  with  the  characteristic  conditions  of  a  science^ 
as  regards  genesis  and  growth. 

The  next  chapter  shows  how  in  other  subjects  (Anatomy, 
Philol<^y,  Psychology,  etc)  the  same  method  has  been  used 
with  universal  commendation.  I  do  not  know,  if,  instead  of 
these  rather  broad  and  far-fetched  analogies,  it  would  not 
have  been  of  more  value  to  the  student  to  demonstrate  the 
method  of  Comparative  Religion  by  applying  it  to  a  concrete 
example,  such  as  the  significance  of  sacrifice.  This  de- 
sideratum is  certainly  in  some  degree  fulfilled  by  the  third 
chapter,  where  after  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  Comparative 
Religion  ("  the  scientific  study  and  comparison  of  religpions," 
p.  64)  its  aim  and  scope  is  more  precisely  determined. 
This  aim  is  a  two-fold  one,  in  that  it  ''strives  to  deter- 
mine with  exactness — i.,  the  relation  of  the  various  religions 
of  mankind  to  one  another ;  and  ii.,  the  mutual  relation  of 
conceptions  current  within  a  single  Religion,  but  at  diflferent 
periods  in  its  history"  (p.  65). 

What  is  here  adduced  under  the  second  head  shows,  in  a 
way  somewhat  critical  for  Mr  Jordan's  classification,  how 
fluid  are  the  boundaries  between  Comparative  Religion  and 
History  of  Religion,  since  what  the  author  here  indicates 
falls,  if  I  am  right,  within  the  bounds  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  History  of  Religion.  That  it  is,  in  fact,  hardly 
possible  to  carry  out  the  proposed  distinction  between  Com- 
parative Religion  and  History  of  Religion  is  proved  by  the 
main  argument  of  the  chapter  on  ^  Illustrative  Application  of 
the  Comparative  Method  to  the  Exposition  of  Christianity/* 
which  is  at  the  same  time  an  illustration  of  the  law  of 
growth  in  history. 

After  these  general  descriptions,  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  book  are  occupied  chiefly — i.  with  the  history. 
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ii.  the  historical  preparation,  and  iii.  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  science. 

The  "  Prophets  and  Pioneers "  of  the  new  discipline  are 
f  treated  first ;  then  the  "  Founders  and  Masters  "  ;  and  of  all 

^  these  Mr  Jordan  gives  us  a  "  select  list,"  with  an  estimate  of 

''  the  work  and  importance  of  each  of  the  great  scholars.    This 

^  part  is  not  devoid  of  repetition,  see  for  example  the  account 

^  o(  James  Clement  MofTatt,  pp.  221,  cp.  463  ;  and  in  place 

of  repeated  personal  eulogies  of  a  general  nature,  one  would 
^  rather  see  (especially  in  regard  to  the  Bibliography)  certain 

^  characteristic  traits   brought    into   prominence.     Take,  for 

^  example,  the  assertion  in  Gustav  Weil's  book  on  the  subject, 

^  that  Mohammed  was  an  epileptic,  or  in  Aloys  Sprenger's 

^  work  on  the  same,  that  he  was  both  physically  and  mentally 

^  a  shattered  man. 

Mr  Jordan  divides  the  representatives  of  Comparative  Re- 
ligion into  three  distinct  schools,  viz.,  (i)  those  who  hold  the 
>  Revelation  theory  ;  (2)  those  who  hold  the  Evolution  theory  ; 

and  (3)  those  who  hold  a  composite  theory,  in  which  ele- 
^  ments  belonging  to  both  of  the  earlier  views  have  admittedly 

i  been  incorporated  (p.  249).     As  to  the  present  strength  of 

\  the  three  schools,  he  speaks  as  follows  (p.  251):  "  The  first 

i  group  is  already  comparatively  a  small  one,  and  it  is  per- 

il ceptibly    growing   smaller.      The  second   group   embraces 

almost  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  past  generation  whose 
names  stand  associated  with  this  study,  but  this  school  is  no 
\  longer   the  chief  centre  of  attraction,  and  it  has  probably 

failed  in  its  appeal  to  the  younger  scholars  who  are  entering 
\  this  field  to-day.     The  third  group  (which  explains  religion 

\  as  being  due  in  part  to  a  superhuman  source,  and  in  part  to 

the  operation  of  purely  natural  forces)  is  not  equal  in  point 
of  numbers  to  its  immediate  predecessor,  but  it  is  steadily 
growing  in  size "  (p.  251). 

With  regard  to  this  tripartition,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
made  from  a  standpoint  which  does  not  come  within  the 
legitimate  province  of  Comparative  Religion  ;  because  the 
question  as  to  the  source  of  religion  takes  us  at  once  into 
the  r^ion  of  philosophy  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Comparative    Religion    deals   only    with  purely    historical 
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sources,  and  here  I  would  like  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
those  students  who  attribute  eveiything  to  certain  psycholo- 
gical factors  in  man,^  and  those  who  draw  their  conclusions 
from  actual  concrete  human  experience.  While  drawing 
this  distinction  we  do  not  decide  as  to  the  natural  or  super- 
natural origin  either  of  concrete  experiences  or  of  psychological 
factors  ;  this  point  remains  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  depends  ultimately  on  the  student's  indivi- 
dual standpoint  of  belief 

Mr  Jordan  devotes  a  chapter  to  setting  forth  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Auxiliary  Sciences  (Anthropology,  Archaeology, 
Psychology,  Mythology,  Ethnology,  and  Sociology)  on 
Comparative  Religion.  What,  after  all,  are  their  achieve- 
ments in  this  respect?  They  are  partly  tangible,  partly 
intangible.  The  latter,  which  enter  into  the  r^ion  of 
current  popular  sentiment,  lead  Mr  Jordan,  in  a  specially 
noteworthy  chapter,  to  the  following  statements : — "  i.  Re- 
ligion has  at  last  been  made  a  subject  of  exact  study  ;  ii.  a 
clear  understanding  has  been  reached  as  to  what  religion 
really  is :  iii.  the  legitimate  place  of  mysteries  in  religion  has 
been  recognised  and  conceded :  iv.  a  more  adequate  inter- 
pretation has  been  put  upon  the  various  forms  alike  non- 
Christian  and  Christian  which  religion  has  been  found  to 
assume:  v.  an  improved  conception  has  been  gained 
touching  the  Supreme  Being  and  His  essential  relation 
to  man ;  vi.  a  conspicuous  enlargement  has  been  wrought 
in  the  measure  and  outspokenness  of  a  genuine  sentiment  of 
charity"  (cp.  pp.  326-368).  Mr  Jordan's  own  book  is,  in 
fact,  the  best  justification  of  the  "  enlargement "  of  which  he 
speaks.  One  only  requires  to  read,  for  example,  his 
brilliant  vindication  of  this  method  regarding  what  the 
Church  owes  to  heresy : — "  Heresy  brings  disaster  to 
those  Churches  only  which  are  asleep  ;  a  living  Church 
will  courageously  face  error  and  unmask  it  On  the  other 
hand,  were  not  Luther  and  Calvin,  were  not  Buddha  and 
Christ,  were  not  all  the  great  religious  reformers  of  whooi 

^  Compare,  for  example,  Tielb,  Grundtiige  der  Rgligumswissmsckmft^  1904* 
zweiter  Hanptteil,  iL  7.  In  his  list  of  Tiele's  works,  Mr  Jordan  has  omittel  to 
mention  this  book. 
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history  speaks,  the  most  conspicuous  heretics  of  the 
respective  periods  in  which  they  lived  ?  It  is  almost 
a  permissible  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  without  the  emer- 
gence of  heresy,  one  cannot  hope  to  witness  any  real 
advance  in  the  authorised  Creed  of  the  Church  "  (p.  502, 
note  2). 

While  these  "  mental  emancipations  "  are  Imponderabiliay 
the  last  chapter  speaks  of  material,  visible,  and  tangible 
achievements  ;  the  means  employed  in  the  development  of 
the  study  of  Comparative  Religion,  such  as  chairs,  lecture- 
ships, scientific  societies,  international  congresses,  etc.  (the 
idea  of  founding  a  Central  Information  Bureau  is  a  most 
happy  one).  Last  but  not  least  we  have  the  expanding 
Bibliography  of  the  science. 

Mr  Jordan  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  all  matters 
of  importance  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  has  provided 
information  of  a  kind  which  is  thoroughly  to  be  relied 
on.^  Extensive  Appendices  amplify  the  text,  and  the 
collection  of  this  mass  of  material  seems  to  me  really 
to  constitute  the  chief  value  of  the  whole  book.  For 
example,  the  table  showing  the  position  of  Comparative 
Religion  in  the  world's  universities  and  colleges  is  of  great 
value.  The  bibliographical  information,  in  particular,  is  as 
comprehensive  as  it  is  careful,  and  Mr  Jordan  is  well 
justified  in  saying  (p.  485,  note):  "It  is  in  part  to 
furnish  such  [bibliographical]  information  that  the  present 
Manual  has  been  written."  And  when  one  reads  (p.  416, 
note  2),  "  A  large  proportion  of  volumes  to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made  are  selected  from  the  author's  own  library, 
which  he  his  diligently  been  accumulating  during  the  past 
twelve  years,"  one  feels  that  Mr  Jordan  possesses  an  ideal 
library  of  which  every  student  of  Comparative  Religion  may 
well  be  envious. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  small  number  of  important 
names  to  the  Bibliography,  though  I  have  not  overlooked 
the  statement  "  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compile  a 

^  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted,  as  the  mistake  occurs  several  times,  that  the 
name  of  the  German  philosopher  is  Eucken,  not  Euchen.  And  Levi's  Christian 
name  is  Sylvain,  not  Sylvian. 
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complete  Biblic^raphy  "  (p.  480X  I  was  sorry  to  note  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  Erwin  Rohde,  whose  Psyche  must, 
for  many  years  to  come,  be  one  of  the  most  important  books 
for  students,  both  of  History  of  Religion  and  Comparative 
Religion.  The  same  can  be  said  regarding  Herrmann 
Usener,  of  whose  importance  in  the  sphere  of  Science  of 
Religion  Albrecht  Dieterich  writes  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft  (January  1906).  Dieterich 
classes  this  great  scholar  (who  died  in  October  1905)  with  the 
founders  and  masters  of  the  science  which  the  Arckio 
exists  to  serve.  The  name  of  G.  Wissowa  might  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  history  of  Roman  religion,  and 
that  of  Adolf  Erman  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian. 
Among  the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  I  was  struck  by 
the  omission  of  such  a  well-known  book  as  C.  F.  von  Nagels- 
bach's  Homeric  Theology ;  and  Julius  Lippert's  two  books, 
Kulturgesckichte  der  Menschheit  and  Seelenkult  in  seinem 
Besiehungen  gur  alt-hgbraischen  Religion  (i  881),  as  well  as 
several  other  works  from  the  same  pen,  well  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  the  Bibliography 
special  prominence  should  be  given  to  books  by  British  and 
American  writers  (p.  416,  note).  All  the  more  should  I 
have  liked  to  see  Marian  Roalfe  Cox's  An  Introduction  to 
Folk-lore  included  among  the  books  on  Auxiliary  Sciences. 
A  report  reached  me  at  the  time  of  an  interesting  con- 
gress of  Japanese  religionists,  which  was  held  on  the  i6th 
May  1 904,  in  Tokio,  by  Shintoists,  Buddhists,  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Christians,  to  show  the  whole  world  that  the  war 
then  raging  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  differences 
between  races  or  religions.  This  congress  might  well  be 
included  among  those  mentioned  on  p.  392,  note  2,  as  well 
as  what  I  gather  from  H.  Hackmann's  pamphlet  on  Buddhism 
(iii.  74)— that  in  the  summer  of  1902  the  different  schools 
of  Japanese  Buddhism  held  a  conference  in  Yoro  (a  small 
town  in  the  heart  of  Japan),  at  which  they  tried,  through 
lectures  and  discussions,  to  draw  nearer  to  their  different 
points  of  view.  In  passing,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  pamphlet  of  Hackmann's  belongs  to 
the  series  of  religious   handbooks  {ReUgionsgeschichtHchen 
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Volksbuchem)  edited  by  Fr.  Michael  Schiele,  the  third  series 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  general  history  of  Religion  and 
Comparative  Religion.  This  effort  to  popularise  the  results 
of  Comparative  Religion  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  mention  a  capital  source  of  biblio- 
graphical information,  the  Theologischer  Jahresbericht^  in 
which  Prof.  Georg  Beer  (Strassburg)  is  now  writing  on 
Western  Asia,  and  Dr  Edv.  Lehmann  (Copenhi^en)  on 
non-Semitic  heathendom. 

Mr  Jordan's  valuable  book,  resting  as  it  does  on  such  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  won  him  the  thanks  of 
all  students  of  Comparative  Religion,  who  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  his  two  further  volumes  on  Comparative  Re- 
ligion :  i.  its  Principles  and  Probletns,  and  ii.  its  Opportunity 
and  Outlook.  ALFRED  BERTHOLET. 

Basle^  Switzerland 


DIE  PHILOSOPHISCHEN  ANPANGSGRUNDE 
DER  PSYCHOLOGIE,  von  Dr.  Baron  von  Brockdorff, 
Dozenten  der  Philosopkiey  HUdesheim.  Verlag  von  August 
Lax.    Pp.  xliii.,  182.    M.  4.sa 

This  volume  offers  to  the  reader  the  most  varied  fare.  It 
is  prefaced  by  a  portrait  of  Spinoza,  contains  fourteen  essays 
on  very  diverse  psychological  and  philosophical  themes, 
and  concludes  with  a  philosophical  dictionary.  As  the  in- 
sertion of  the  portrait  indicates,  the  book  is  throughout  in- 
spired by  Spinoza's  metaphysical  and  ethical  teaching.  Our 
author  considers  that  there  is  at  present  a  strong  reactionary 
tendency  in  favour  of  supematuralism  in  religion  and  of 
external  authority  in  politics.  Against*  both  he  desires  to 
insist  on  the  importance  and  value  of  Spinoza's  naturalist 
or  humanist  point  of  view.  The  volume  suffers  greatly  from 
lack  of  a  definite  plan.  Neither  in  the  book  as  a  whole,  nor 
in  the  various  essays,  is  there  sufficient  unity  of  argument 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  up  interest  owing  to  the 
irrq;ular  and  hasty  fashion  in  which  the  successive  problems 
are   introduced  and  discussed.     The  same  lack  of  system 
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appears  in  the  philosophical  dictionary.  It  stops  abruptly 
at  the  letter  T,  and  the  definitions  given  alternate  in  quite 
arbitrary  fashion  between  excessive  brevity  and  equally 
extreme  length :  in  any  case,  neither  by  completeness  nor 
by  originality  of  treatment,  does  the  dictionary  justify  pub- 
lication. But  spite  of  these  obvious  defects,  Baron  von 
Brockdorffs  book  contains  much  valuable  matter.  The 
essays  are  written  in  a  genial,  enthusiastic  manner,  and  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  modern  science  is  excellently 
brought  to  bear  in  the  enforcing  and  illustrating  of  Spinoza's 
principles.  Norman  Smith. 

Glasgow. 

THE  APPROACH  TO  PHILOSOPHY,  Z^'^^M^'*^^^ 
Perryy  Ph.D,y  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Har- 
vard University,  London:  Longmans,  Green  &*  Co. 
Pp,  xxiv.,  448.    6s.  nett 

"  That  which  is  the  commonest  experience  of  mankind  is 
the  conjunction  of  the  thought  and  the  deed.  And  as  surely 
as  we  are  all  practical  theorists,  so  surely  is  philosophy  the 
outcome  of  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  practical  theory. 
.  .  .  Philosophy  is  neither  accidental  nor  supernatural,  but 
inevitable  and  normal.  Philosophy  is  not  properly  a  voca* 
tion,  but  the  ground  and  inspiration  of  all  vocations  **  (pp. 
8,  22).  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Mr  Perry  has 
written  this  excellent  and  very  suggestive  Introduction  to 
philosophy.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three  Parts.  In 
Part  I.  he  seeks  to  mediate  "between  the  tradition  and 
technicalities  of  the  academic  discipline  and  the  more  com- 
mon terms  of  life."  Starting  from  the  reader's  interests  in 
morality,  art,  religion,  and  natural  science,  through  an  ex- 
amination of  the  philosophical  implications  of  these  various 
disciplines  an  approach  is  made  to  the  abstract  and  more 
technical  problems  of  metaphysics.  The  reader  is  thus 
made  aware  of  the  philosophy  that  is  already  in  him,  and 
provoked  to  independent  thought.  In  Part  II.  a  systematic 
programme  of  philosophy  is  sketched,  and  its  main  problems 
defined  ;  while  Part  III.  presents  the  tradition  of  philosophy, 
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outlining  the  typical  systems  of  Naturalism/ Subjectivism, 
Absolute  Realism,  and  Absolute  Idealism. 

Mr  Perry's  own  philosophy  is  a  very  curious  blend  of 
Pragmatism  and  Absolute  Idealism.  Though  he  is  a  pupil 
of  William  James,  and  is  himself  on  the  staff  of  Harvard 
University,  no  philosophical  writer  is  more  frequently  quoted 
by  him  than  the  Master  of  Balliol.  This  enthusiastic  recog- 
I  nition  of  the  leading  exponent  of  Absolute  Idealism,  thus 

,  issuing  from  the  very  stronghold  of  the  pragmatist  move- 

I  ment,  seems  to  indicate  that  Pragmatism  and  Idealism  are 

I  less  opposed  than  at  first  sight  may  appear.     Common  to 

both  is  the  definition  of  philosophy,  here  quoted  from  Caird, 
^*  as  not  a  first  venture  into  a  new  field  of  thought,  but  the 
rethinking  of  a  secular  and  religious  consciousness  which  has 
been  developed,  in  the  main,  independently  of  philosophy." 
James's  theory  of  the  subconscious  is  merely  a  more  con- 
crete restatement  of  the  fundamental  idealist  position,  that 
human  thinking  is  conditioned  and  inspired  by  an  absolute 
reality  that  gradually  comes  to  consciousness  of  itself  in  and 
^  through   the  individual.     The  theory  of  the  subconscious 

belongs,  however,  almost  exclusively  to  the  sphere  of  psycho- 
logy! And  in  the  explanation  of  the  development  of  civilisa- 
tion must  yield  to  the  more  metaphysical  theory  of  Absolute 
Idealism.  That  seems  fairly  evident  from  the  extensive  use 
which  Mr  Perry  is  constrained  to  make  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Idealist  point  of  view  and  phraseology. 

Mr  Perry's  chapter  on  "  Poetry  and  Philosophy"  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  book.  That  poetry  is  permeated  by  philo- 
sophical conceptions,  and  would  be  terribly  impoverished, 
especially  in  its  highest  reaches,  by  any  attempt  to  realise 
consistently  the  agnostic  ideal,  is  a  fact  whose  significance 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  opponents  of  meta- 
physics. When  Lewes,  Spencer,  and  Lange  recognise  that 
the  imagination  must  be  left  free  to  picture  the  universe  in 
accordance  with  the  heart's  desires,  and  that  the  agnostic 
ban  which  is  laid  upon  philosophy  cannot  apply  to  art, 
though  only  admitting  a  patent  fact,  they  are  none  the  less 
receiving  into  their  system  the  source  and  seed-plot  of  all 
the  constructive  philosophies.     In  this  chapter,  however,  Mr 
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Ferry  does  not  seek  to  criticise  the  naturalist  view  of  art, 
but  only  to  develop  his  own  idealist  position.  Omar 
Khayyam,  WordswcMth,  and  Dante  are  taken  as  types  of 
the  philosopher-poet  In  their  hands  poetry  is  fitly  charac- 
terised as  an  interpretation  of  life.  Whitman  and  Shake* 
speare,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Perry  would  r^^ard  as  types 
of  the  non-philosophical  poet.  Whitman  discovers  a  fresh 
gladness  in  the  commonest  experiences,  rejoicing  in  all 
sights  and  sounds,  but  as  solution  to  ultimate  questions  has 
no  other  answer  than  that  "  the  wonderful  play  goes  on,  and 
we  may  contribute  a  verse."  This  view  of  Whitman  I  should, 
however,  be  inclined  to  challenge.  For,  spit&  of  Whitman's 
attempt  to  introduce  the  mere  catalogue  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  poetic  literature,  his  poems  are  pervaded  by  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  unity  of  things.  In  his  optimistic  lyrical 
moods  there  are  involved  philosophical  conceptions  of  which 
he  may  not  be  definitely  conscious,  but  which  none  the  less 
dominate  and  shape  his  thought  And  these,  indeed,  his 
latest  biographer  has  with  some  success  attempted  to  formu- 
late. Mr  Perry  similarly  maintains  that  Shakespeare's  plays 
possess  "  universality  without  philosophy."  "  Shakespeare's 
consciousness  is  universal  because  'tis  a  fair  field  with  no 
favours.  But  even  so  'tis  particular,  because,  though  each 
may  enter  and  depart  in  peace,  when  all  enter  tc^ether 
there  is  anarchy  and  a  babel  of  voices.  All  Shakespeare  is 
like  all  the  world  seen  through  the  eyes  of  each  of  its  in- 
habitants" (p.  36).  To  admit,  however,  that  Shakespeare 
neither  possessed  nor  revealed  a  philosophy  of  life  is  some- 
what difficult,  especially  in  the  light  of  Bradley's  recent 
volume  on  Shakespearean  tragedy ;  and  in  general  the 
attempt  thus  to  distinguish  poets  as  either  philosophical  or 
nonphilosophical  is  of  very  doubtful  value.  A  truer  view 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  Mr  Perry's  conclusion  that  what 
the  poet  divines,  the  philosopher  must  calculate.  *'  As  the 
poet  transcends  thought  for  the  sake  of  experience,  the 
philosopher  must  transcend  experience  for  the  sake  of 
thought "  (pi  49).  Poetry  is  both  the  root  and  the  flower 
of  science  and  philosophy. 

The  same  fear  of  overpressing  the  claims  of  philosophy 
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appears  in  the  chapter  on  natural  science.  This  chapter  is, 
I  think,  the  least  adequate  in  the  book.  A  decided  injustice 
is  done  to  philosophy  in  Mr  Perry's  whole  conception  of  the 
part  which  it  has  played  in  the  development  of  die  sciences. 
He  takes  no  account  of  the  aid  supplied  by  philosophical 
conceptions  in  the  creation  of  the  mathematical  sciences  by 
the  Pre-Socratics.  And  surely  the  case  of  Kepler  is  very 
inappropriately  cited  (p.  129)  as  "a  classic  instance"  of  the 
perverting  influence  of  metaphysical  theories.  As  the  his- 
torians of  astronomy  have  invariably  insisted,  but  for  his 
fanciful  speculations  Kepler  would  never  have  set  out  on  the 
enterprise  which  so  victoriously  culminated  in  his  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion.  The  hypothetical  method 
is  the  fundamental  method  in  natural  science,  and  it  is 
guided  by  the  philosophical  conceptions  which  it  both  tests 
and  fructifies.  The  history  of  the  natural  sciences  is,  indeed 
(like  the  fine  arts),  an  excellent  antidote  to  metaphysical 
scepticism.  If  it  shows  how  scientific  discoveries  may  over- 
turn philosophical  systems,  it  also  proves  that  at  every 
important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  sciences  philosophical 
speculation  has  been  the  forerunner  of  positive  knowledge, 
and  that  even  the  most  adventurous  and  fanciful  notions  (as 
in  the  case  of  Gilbert's  work  on  the  magnet)  may  serve  in 
the  inspiration  of  sound  scientific  work.  And  since,  as  Mr 
Perry  contends,  the  conclusions  of  science,  though  abstractly 
true  of  everything,  are  completely  true  of  nothing,  genuine 
metaphysical  speculation  may  prove  as  fruitful  in  this  scien* 
tific  age  as  in  the  days  when  the  Pre-Socratics  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Omitting  all  reference  to  the  less  important  and  briefer 
Part  II.,  I  may  at  once  pass  to  Part  III.  Mr  Perry's  treat- 
ment of  the  various  typical  systems  is  excellent.  As  ex- 
position the  chapter  on  Absolute  Realism — typified  in 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Spinoza — ^is  quite  masterly.  As  one 
example  out  of  many  that  might  be  cited  of  Mr  Perry's 
command  of  the  difficult  art  of  correct  generalisation,  I 
may  quote  the  following  passage  on  the  contrast  between 
Spinoza's  and  Plato's  attitude  to  geometry.  "Spinoza 
prized  geometry  for  its  necessity,  and  proposed  to  extend 
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it.  His  philosophy  is  the  attempt  to  formulate  a  geometry 
of  being,  which  shall  set  forth  the  inevitable  certainties  of 
the  universe.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  prized  geometry 
rather  for  its  definition  of  types,  for  its  knowledge  of  pure 
or  perfect  natures,  such  as  the  circle  and  triangle,  which  in 
immediate  experience  are  only  approximated.  His  phOo- 
sophy  defines  reality  similarly  as  the  absolute  perfectioiL 
Applied  to  nature,  Spinozism  is  mechanical,  and  looks  for 
necessary  laws  ;  while  Platonism  is  teleological,  and  looks 
for  adaptation  and  significance"  (pp.  335-36).  As  might  be 
expected,  Mr  Perry's  attempt  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  a 
similarly  broad  statement  of  the  types  of  post-Kantian 
Absolute  Idealism  is  much  less  successful.  They  do  not 
to  the  same  degree  lend  themselves  to  popular  exposition. 
In  Mr  Perry's  opinion  they  have  failed  to  solve  the  probleai 
of  evil ;  and  in  opposition  to  their  insisteiice  that  evil,  like 
the  subordinated  discords  in  music,  has  in  isolation  no 
significance,  he  adopts  in  his  concluding  chapter  a  frankly 
dualistic  point  of  view.  With  James  he  contends  that 
though  there  is  a  perfectly  distinguishable  strain  of  pure 
rationality  and  of  moral  goodness  in  the  universe,  it  may  be 
impossible  that  pure  rationality  and  unalloyed  goodness 
should  constitute  a  universe  of  themselves.  "  The  problem 
of  evil,  like  the  problem  of  error,  is  as  far  from  solution  as 
ever.  Indeed  the  very  urgency  of  these  problems  is  due  to 
metaphysical  absolutism.  For  this  philosophy  defines  the 
universe  as  a  perfect  unity.  Measured  by  the  standard  of 
such  an  ideal  universe,  the  parts  of  finite  experience  take  on 
a  fragmentary  and  baffling  character  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess  "  (p.  419).  Reality  appears,  indeed,  rather 
as  a  collection  than  as  a  unity.  "  There  is  an  indeterminate- 
ness  in  the  universe,  a  mere  coincidence  of  principles,  in  that 
it  contains  physical,  psychical,  moral,  logical  orders,  without 
being  in  all  respects  either  a  physical,  a  psychical,  a  moral, 
01*  a  logical  necessity.  .  .  ,  If  such  a  universe  seems  in- 
conceivably desultory  and  chaotic,  one  may  always  remind 
one's  self  by  directly  consulting  experience  that  it  is  not 
only  found  immediately  and  unreflectively,  but  returned  to 
and   lived   in  after  every  theoretical  excursion"  (p.  42o)u 
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And- according  to  our  author,  this  pragmatist  philosophy  has 
decided  ethical  advantages.  In  the  first  place  it  makes 
ethics  autonomous.  "  Just  because  it  is  not  required  that 
the  good  shall  be  held  accountable  for  whatever  is  real,  the 
ideal  can  be  kept  pure  and  intrinsically  worthy "  (p.  42 1 ). 
And  secondly  there  can  be  no  lack  of  incentive  to  good- 
ness in  a  universe  which,  though  not  good,  may  be  made  so. 
Evil  is  not  a  theoretical  problem  to  be  solved  by  thinking, 
but  a  reality  to  be  destroyed  by  vigorous  action. 

Though  many  readers  will  probably  feel  that  this  is  just 
^  the  kind  of  philosophy  they  themselves  evolved  before  they 

f  had  submitted  their  minds  to  strenuous  discipline  under  the 

^  great  thinkers,  it  will  suggest  the  question,  not  inappropriate 

'  in  an  "  Approach  to  Philosophy,"  why  human  thought  so 

^  persistently  returns  upon  itself,  finding  in  its  starting-point 

^  the  solutions  for  which  it  has  vainly  sought  so  far  afield. 

'  Mr  Perry  states  and  discusses  the  fundamental  problems  in 

'  lucid  and  undogmatic  form  ;  and  his  '^  Approach  "  may  be 

^  heartily  commended  both  to  those  who  desire  a  fir3t  intro- 

duction to  philosophy  and  also  to  all  those  who  would  renew 
first  impressions,  viewing  philosophy  in  its  broadest  outlines 
\  as  an  integral  part  of  human  endeavour. 

^  Glasgow.  Norman  Smith. 
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"In  the  name"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster, replying  to  Dr  Chase's  article  in  the  July  number, 
sees  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  traditional  rendering, 
"  baptizing  them  in  the  name."  In  the  New  Testament  the 
notion  of  immersion,  contained  originally  in  the  word 
fia^rriltiv  and  related  terms,  has  practically  disappeared 
before  that  of  ''ritual  cleansing,"  with  the  result  that  the 
terms  cannot  ordinarily  be  followed  by  the  preposition  »'« 
in  the  sense  of  "  into."  Compare,  ^^.,  Mark  vii.  4 ;  Luke 
xi.  38.  A  further  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  its  metaphorical  application  to  **  cleansing  by  the  Spirit," 
or  "  by  fire,"  where  the  idea  of  immersion  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Further,  Matthew's  use  of  th  owjxa  w^rw 
(x.  41)  and  i/£  r6  ifUv  ivofta  (xviii.  20)  indicates  that  he 
preferred  to  say  tig  m/cua  rather  than  h  iv^art.  In  the 
baptismal  formula,  the  phrase  in  question  implies  (i)  "a 
solemn  authorisation  of  the  Church  to  act  in  the  divine 
Name  in  conferring  the  sacrament  of  baptism,"  and  (2)  in 
accordance  with  conceptions  held  by  the  Jews  and  inherited 
by  the  early  Christians,  the  exercise  by  the  baptizer  of 
the  power  of  the  divine  Being  whose  name  is  invoked. 
Compare  Acts  iii.  6,  16  ;  xix.  13  ff. 

"  Who  spoke  the  Magnificat ?'*  The  variant  "  Elisabeth  " 
in  Luke  i.  46  has  not  received  much  attention  from  critics 
of  the  text,  and  is  usually  passed  over  by  commentators. 
The  MS.  support  for  it  is  scanty.  It  is  found  in  a,  6,  i*, 
the  Latin  of  Irenaeus  235,  and  some  MSS.  known  to 
Origen,  to  which  is  now  to  be  added  the  testimony  of 
Niceta  of  Remesiana,  the  author  of  the  Te  Deum,  according 
to  Dr  Bum.  On  the  other  hand  Tertullian,  /,  and  all  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  texts  are  arrayed  in  favour  of  "  Mary." 
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Which  is  the  right  reading  ?     The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  like 

Hamack,  thinks  that  neither  is  right,  that  both  "  Elisabeth  " 

and  "  Mary  "  are  glosses,  and  that  the  original  reading  was 

simply  xa;  fJTfv,  Mf/aXuMi.     Mr  Burkitt  holds  the  same  view, 

and  asks  "  Which  of  the  two  names,  *  Mary '  or  *  Elisabeth,' 

is  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader  from  the  context  ? "     He 

believes  that  the  Magnificat  is  the  continuation  of  the  words 

of  the  previous  speaker.     Ka/  i7Tf v  (ver.  46)  need  not  imply 

a  change  of  speaker,  it  being  quite  in  the  style  of  Luke  to 

introduce  ««/  sZtsv  or  tiht^  ht  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 

^  fresh  section  of  a  speech,  but  even  in  the  middle  of  what  is 

^  represented    as  continuous   discourse   {cp,    xv.    11,    xi.    5, 

I  and  especially  iv.  24,  xviii.  6,  xxi.   10,  with  the  Synoptic 

'  parallels).     It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Greek  of  i  Reg. 

E  ii  I,  Hannah's  speech  is  immediately  followed  by  Hannah's 

\  song,  with  the  introduction  of  xa;  tincu.  ^o  in  Luke  i.  46  the 

i  phrase  indicates  a  change,  not  of  speaker  but  of  the  mode  of 

speech.     Moreover,  au«7i  in  ver.  56  is  awkward  if  it  does 

r  not  refer  to  the  person  who  spoke  the  preceding  verses 

i  The  actual  contents  of  the  hymn  are  not  more  appropriate 

;  to  Mary  than  to  Elisabeth.     Ver.  48^  is  not  conclusive  in 

i  favour  of  Mary,  because  fiaxdpio^  is  an  appropriate  word  to 

i  use  in  congratulating  a  mother  (ip.  Luke  xi.  27;  Gen.  xxx. 

13;   Luke  xxiii.   29;    1    Cor.  vii.    40).      Again   hii,vy&kum 

(ver.  58)  echoes  fi^tyaXhm  (ver.  46),  while  jJyaXX/atfw  (ver.  46) 

i  recalls  w  dyaWidm  (ver.  44).     And  48a  is  an  adaptation  of 

Hannah's  prayer  in    i    Reg.  i.    11,    "and   therefore    more 

$  appropriate  in  Elisabeth's  mouth  than  in  any  other." 

(  Mr  Buchanan  concludes  an  exhaustive  examination,  begun 

^  in  the  October  number,  of  the  Codex  Corbeiensis  (fi^  of  the 

Gospels),  which  is  intended  to  form  the  Introduction  to  his 

*  forthcoming  edition  of  the  MS.  in  the  Otd  Latin  Biblical 

^  Texts.     The  Codex  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  the  sixth 

(  century,  but  Mr  Buchanan  is  convinced  that  it  should  be 

t  placed  as  early  as  375-425.     "  It  surpasses  in  age  all  the 

other  Old  Latin  MSS.  Mrith  the  exception  of  a.  .  .  .  Early 

withdrawn    from    Greek    influence    into    remote   Western 

i  Europe,  the  text  of  Jf  remained  undepreciated  by  the  zeal 

for  revision   and   harmonisation  that   soon  arose   both  in 
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Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  quickly  spread  thence  to 
all  literary  centres.  .  .  .  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
Codex  Corbeiensis  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  faithful 
representatives  of  the  lost  autographs  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel/'  The  significance  of  this  conclusion  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  the  texts  of  a  and  ff  give  a  laiger 
measure  of  support  to  the  Textus  Receptus  than  the  other 
ancient  Old  Latin  MSS.  W,  E. 
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The  hymns,  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  "  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion,"  etc.,  have  been  in  use  in  our  churches  for  half  a 
century ;  but  few  are  acquainted  with  the  work  from  which 
Archbishop  Trench  Extracted  the  materials  for  them  in  his 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  1 849,  the  translator  into  English  being, 
as  we  all  know,  the  late  John  Mason  Neale.  Book  I.  of  *^  The 
Scorn  of  the  World,"  by  Bernard,  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Cluny  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  presented  in  full  in 
English  prose  in  this  number  of  the  above  journal.  It  is 
translated,  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety,  by  Henry 
Prebble,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Professor  Jackson  of 
New  York.  It  must  be  said  to  be  somewhat  tiresome 
reading,  did  not  one  remember  the  position  of  the  author 
in  the  great  period  of  his  monastery  and  of  monastic 
religion  in  general.  The  poem  is  mostly  about  hell,  the 
judgment,  and  the  swift  overturn  which  awaits  all  worldly 
greatness  and  luxury.  From  lurid  descriptions  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  earthly  life  and  the  woes  which  will  suc- 
ceed them  the  writer  turns  every  now  and  then  to  appeal 
to  the  rich,  the  influential,  the  happy,  even  the  good,  of  this 
world,  and  to  plead  with  them  to  give  themselves  to  the 
works  of  religion,  that  they  may  escape  the  fearful  doom. 
The  phrases  with  which  we  are  familiar  are  a  great  relief  in 
the  gloomy  context  in  which  they  occur;  it  is  only  the 
brighter  passages,  those  in  which  heaven  is  the  theme,  not 
hell,  that  our  hymnologists  have  put  in  our  mouths.  An 
example  may  show  this : 
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**  Run,  good   man,  avoid    the   slippery    and    choose   the 
[  virtuous.     Be  wrung  with  tears,  and  by  your  tears  you  shall 

win  the  delights  of  heaven.     You  shall  be  filled  with  light 
without  a  moon  or  evening  star.      There  shall  be  a  new 
']  light,  a  golden  light,  only  one  light  .  .  .  Then  shall  new 

'  glory  illumine  the  worthy  heart,  and  make  all  that  puzzled 

\  plain.     The  true  and  lasting  Sabbath  shall  appear.  .  .  . 

**  This  Garden  of  Eden  shall  abound  in  all  sweet  perfumes, 

and  there  shall  be  full  grace,  full  joy,  long  and   rippling 

laughter — while  violence  and  misery  and  grief  are  fled,  and 

B  sufTering  banished.     No  weakness  is  there,  no  sadness,  no 

tearing  asunder :  there  is  one  common  weal,  an  only  peace, 

'  peace  without  a  flaw.     Here  are  mad  passions,  evil  schemes, 

^  scandals,  peace  without  peace :    on  Zion's  heights  is  peace 

^  without  strife  and  without  grief"  A.  M. 

c 

t 


t  ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  NEUTEST.  WISSEN- 

i  SCHAFT. 

^  In  the  first  number  for  this  year  Schiirer  discusses  afresh 

J  the  Beautiful  Gateway  (tf^pa  or  ^iikn)  of  the  Temple  in  Acts 

^  iii.  2-10.     He  concludes  very  decidedly  for  its  being  the 

P  eastern  entrance  to  the  inner  or    Jewish  forecourt  of  the 

^  Temple,  admitting  immediately  to  the  "Women's  Court." 

J  This  entrance  he  identifies  with  Josephus'  "  Brazen  Gate  " 

•  {BelL  Jud.  V.    S),   which   the   Mishna  calls  the  "Gate   of 

,  Nicanor  "  (according  to  a  generally  accepted  identification). 

On  the  personality  of  this  Nicanor  he  casts  fresh  light 
derived  from  an  ossuarium  found  recently  in  Jerusalem,  with 
the   inscription    hera   rw  rov  Ns/xavopog  ' AXi^aviptui  ^ot^tfavrog  rd; 

^(fpac  HoJpH  n^p^»  which  he  renders  "  ossa  quae  sunt  ex  ossibus 
Nicanoris,"  since  a  small  ossuarium  usually  held  only  the 
remains  of  one  person,  and  the  Hebrew  "  Nicanor  the 
Alexandrian"  supports  this.  This  Alexandrian  donor  of 
diipai  (the  plural  including  two  side  gateways,  if  we  may 
trust  the  Mishna)  must  have  lived  before  another,  the 
Alabarch  Alexander  (Philo's  brother),  who  gave  the  gold 

3  B 
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and  silver  plating  for  the  other  nine  gates  of  the  inner 
forecourt;  for  the  Mishna  tells  us  that  Nicanor's  Gate 
was  excepted  owing  to  the  splendour  of  its  bronze,  «dXv  ff 
rtfi^  rd(  xara^v^u^  %a)  ^nfiy/icw^  irtn^youta  {BelL  Jud,  V.  3)1 
With  this  result  accords  the  writing  on  the  ossuarium^  as  it 
points  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  close  connection  between 
Jerusalem  and  certain  pious  circles  in  Alexandria,  as  implied 
in  Acts  ii.  10  ;  vi.  9.  J.  V.  B. 
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SABBAT  UND  WOCHE  IM  ALTEN  TESTAMENT, 

dy  Johannes  Meinholdj  Professor  an  der  Unvoersitat 
Bonn.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht^  1905. 
Pp.  52.    M,  1.80. 

The  excellent  series  of  investigations,  edited  by  Bousset 
and  Gunkel,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Gunkel's  Study  of 
"  Oriental'^  Elements  in  Early  Christianity^  has  received  an 
interesting  addition  in  Meinhold's  discussion,  Sabbath  and 
Week  in  the  Old  Testament,  His  main  results  are  two :  that 
the  Sabbath  was  originally  the  festival  of  the  full  moon,  and 
that  the  observation  of  the  seventh  day  was,  in  the  main,  a 
post-Exilic  institution. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  these  two  conclusions,  although,  if  the  institution 
of  the  seventh  day  received  its  name  from  a  full-moon 
festival,  the  introduction  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  can  hardly 
have  been  as  early  as  has  commonly  been  supposed 

In  considering  the  question  of  origin,  Meinhold  naturally 
finds  important  support  in  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Assyriological  data.  According  to  the  tablet  more  fully 
published  in  1904  by  Pinches,  the  one  day  which  it  is 
positively  known  was  called  Sapattu  was  precisely  the 
15  th  of  the  month,  which  in  tablet  K.  170  is  reckoned 
as  the  day  of  full  moon.  Obviously  that  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  abstinence  days  (7th,  14th,  21st, 
28th)  or  others  having  been  given  the  same  name.  As 
Zimmem  points  out,  the  character  of  the  list  makes  that 
R.  OF  T.  &  p.  VOL.  I.  NO.  1 1. — 3  C 
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rather  improbable ;  but  it  may  be  plausibly  held  that  at 
least  the  14th,  as  a  full-moon  day,  was  also  called  Sapattu. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  natural  for  Zimmem  to 
suggest  the  inference  {Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Margen- 
Idndischen  Gesellschaft^  Iviii.  202,  with  note  i,  1904) 
that  the  Sabbath  was,  perhaps,  originally,  a  full -moon 
festival.  Although  Lotz  rejected  the  inference,  declar- 
ing it  impossible  that  so  important  a  change  as  this 
theory  implies  for  Israel  could  have  occurred  unrecorded, 
and  Sayce  ignores  the  matter,  drawing  from  Nielsen's 
remarks  about  the  days  of  invisibility  of  the  moon  the 
suggestion  that  that  period  of  invisibility  might  sometimes 
lead  to  the  abstinence  days  falling  on  the  8th,  1 5th,  etc, 
instead  of  the  7th,  14th,  etc.,  and  that,  therefore,  the  isth 
was  called  Sapattu  simply  as  an  alternative  quarter  day, 
Meinhold  frankly  adopts  Zimmem's  inference  as  the  basis 
of  his  whole  hypothesis. 

He  also  follows  Zimmem  in  emphasising  the  uncertain 
note  of  Assyriology  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Sapattu,  for  which  Sabattu  may  be  the  older  form  (see 
Zimmern,  op.  cit  p.  459),  and  connects  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  being  a  loan-word  in  Babylonia  his  own 
tentative  explanation  of  Sabbath  as  a  name  and  institution 
brought  by  Israel  from  Sinai,  the  difficulties  felt  with  regard 
to  a  weekly  Sabbath  amongst  nomads  hardly  affecting  the 
supposition  of  a  full-moon  festival.  He  suggests  that  the 
name  indicates  the  day  as  that  in  which  the  moon  is  filled 
out  complete. 

Zimmem  had  already  suggested  on  Assyriolc^ical  grounds 
that  Sapattu  might  mean  the  time  at  which  the  moon  began 
to  wane.  In  the  uncertainty  which  envelops  the  whole 
philological  problem  there  is  not  much  force  in  the  conten- 
tion of  Riedel  that  if  the  name  applies  to  a  phase  of  the 
moon  it  should  indicate  the  vanishing  of  the  moon  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Unlike  Roscher  in  his  discussion  of  the 
Greek  seven-day  week,^  Meinhold  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  seven-day  periods  of  the  Babylonian  calendar  are  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  quarters  of  a  lunar  month,  but  rather  as 

'  See  this  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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j  periods  containing   the  "sacred"  number   of  seven    days, 

'  which  happened  to  be  also  roughly  the  quarter  of  a  month. 

That  seven  was  a  special  number  with  the  Babylonians  is 

.  of  course  beyond  doubt,  and  whilst  it  is  easy  to  account  for 

the  nineteenth  being  an  abstinence  day  by  regarding  it  as 

,  the   forty-ninth   day,  or  the  seventh  such  abstinence  day, 

in  a  two-month  period,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  forty-ninth 
day  can  have  no  relation  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Mein- 
hold  does  not  explain  whether  he  would  apply  the  same 
argument  to  the  one  week  which  we  do  know  ran  through 
the  Babylonian  year — ^the  five-day  week,  naturally  regarded 
by  Zimmem  and  others  as  the  sixth  part  of  a  month ;  and 
he  legitimately  excludes  from  his  ai^ument  the  non-Semitic 
world  with,  amongst  others,  the  weeks  known  to  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  the  cult  of  seven  (for  North  America  see  Mac- 
Gee,  "  Primitive  Numbers,"  in  the  nineteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  825,  1901).  Meinhold  applies 
his  result  to  the  Jewish  week,  the  prominence  of  the  number 
seven  in  the  relatively  small  Hebrew  literature  suggesting 
that  it  had  an  even  more  special  consideration  in  Israel 
than  in  Babylonia.  An  examination  of  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  whilst  the  number  seven 
is  prominent  even  in  early  writings,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  institution  of  the  week  or  a  seventh-day  festival  before 
Ezekiel,  apart  from  certain  passages  in  the  law-literature, 
the  date  of  which  has  to  be  discussed. 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Meinhold's  treatise  that  it  offers 
at  last  a  real  explanation  of  the  positive  datum  of  the 
repeated  association  of  Sabbath  with  new  moon  in  the  pre- 
Exilic  literature,  in  which  the  prophets  criticise  the  people 
for  their  enthusiastic  observance  of  festivals  ;  and  of  the 
negative  datum  that  the  post-Exilic  writers  rebuke  the  people 
time  after  time  for  their  «^«-observance  of  precisely  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  It  also  accounts  for  the  ignoring  of  the 
"  Sabbath  "  in  the  Deuteronomic  legislation.  That  omission 
has  no  doubt  been  regarded  as  accidental ;  but  Meinhold 
suggests  that,  like  the  non-mention  of  the  new  moon,  it  was 
intentional :  the  prophets  had  little  sympathy  with  moon 
festivals.     On  the  other  hand,  he  feels  entitled  to  regard  the 
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non-mention  of  a  weekly  festival  as  implying  its  non-exist- 
ence. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Meinhold  is  justified 
in  the  important  place  he  assigns  to  Ezekiel  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  For  Ezekiel,  not  only  is  theie  a 
weekly  Sabbath,  but  it  is  specifically  Yahwe's  day,  a  sign  for 
Israel;  and  the  forefathers  of  the  exiles  are  blamed  for 
having  ignored  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  with  Meinhold  that  the 
authors  of  the  Priestly  Law  sympathised  with  Ezekiel  in 
this  as  in  some  other  respects,  and  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  explained.  The  struggle  to 
enforce  it  will  have  ended  in  the  Maccabsan  period.  Mein- 
hold nowhere  notes  that  the  day  is  never  referred  to  in 
Psalms  or  Proverbs. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  Mein- 
hold's  hypothesis  are  two — we  pass  over  the  objection  of 
Eerdmanns  that  if  the  Sabbath  was  originally  full  moon 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  only  new  moon  festivals  should  be 
explicitly  referred  to ;  for  that  objection  seems  to  be  met 
by  the  implications  of  Meinhold's  theory  itself:  in  pre- Exilic 
literature  Shabhath  was  ex  hypothesi  just  as  explicitly  fuU 
moon  as  Hodhesh  (i  Sam.  xx.  5)  was  new  moon,  and  the 
grouping  of  the  two  would  have  the  same  significance  as 
the  grouping  of  the  ist  and  the  15  th  of  the  month  in  the 
early  Babylonian  tablets  in  Radau  {Early  Babylonian  History, 

p.  3 1 5). 

The  first  difficulty  is  what  account  to  give  of  the  refer- 
ences to  a  weekly  Sabbath  in  the  present  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  second  is  how  to  explain  the  transference  of 
the  name  Sabbath  from  a  long-established  monthly  festival, 
tied  to  the  day  of  full  moon,  to  a  hitherto  unheard-of 
weekly  festival  running  unfettered  through  the  year.  Mein- 
hold's  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch  difficulty,  with  all  its 
details  of  criticism,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss  here  at 
length.  He  has  made  out  a  case  plausible  enough  to  be 
adopted  as  probable  by  Marti  in  his  sketch  of  the  religion 
of  Israel  published  this  year  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Kurzer  Hand-commentar  zum  Alien  Testament  The  main 
contention,  that  the  Decalogue  of  Exodus  xx.  belongs  to  F, 
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^  cannot  be  lightly  rejected  without  exposing  one's  self  to 

^-  Meinhold's  charge  of  dogmatic  prejudice. 

*'  The   second  difficulty  occupies  a   considerable  part  of 

B3  Meinhold's  discussion.     As   he   holds  that   the  seven-day 

u  period  has  really  no  connection  with  the  moon,  he  seems  to 

iv  be  justified  in  leading  up  to  the  question  of  the  seven-^j^ 

period  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  seven-j^ear  period. 
:3  That  the  fallow  year  was  not  the  fifth  but  the  seventh  he 

Eat  ascribes,  not  to  exceptional  fertility,  but  to  seven's  being  a 

52  favoured    number.     The  change  from  a  variety  of  years, 

c^  according  to  individual   circumstances,  to  a  fixed  seventh 

i  \  year  in  general  use,  which  was  due  to  the  unifying  tendency 

*::  in  Deuteronomy,  was  confirmed  in  the  Priestly  Law,  which 

restored  the  character  of  fallow-<year  for  which  Deuteronomy 
r)  had  temporarily  substituted  that  of  a  year  for  cancelling  of 

c  debts. 

i:  As  the  ^^^r-week  grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of  agricul- 

ij  ture,  the  foundations  for  a  ^^-week  were  laid  in  the  nature 

2  of  festivals.     The  great  autumn  festival  (Booths)  was  unified 

^  under   the   influence  of  the  same  priestly  tendency,  and 

^  received  increased  prominence  by  fusion  with  the  New  Moon 

^  festival  of  the  New  Year.     The  expansion  of  the  festival  to 

^  precisely  a  week,  which  appears  by  the  time  of  Deuteronomy, 

4.  Meinhold  explains  as  again  due  to  the  predilection  for  the 

';,  number  seven.     In  Ezekiel  the  festival  was  removed  from 

new  moon  to  full  moon.  Somewhat  similar  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  spring  Paschal  feast,  which  Meinhold  supposes 
to  have  been  originally  a  new  moon  festival,  connecting  the 
name  Pesah  with  the  Arabic  fa^afia,  "  to  be  clear,"  under- 
stood of  the  new  moon.  The  combination  of  J  with  E  led 
to  the  fusion  of  this  feast  with  the  North  Israelite  seven-day 
Mafsoth  feast  of  the  beginning  of  harvest  The  story  of 
the  Shunammite  in  2  Kings  iv.  23  shows  that  in  Israel  the 
days  for  rest  during  the  harvest  were  new  moon  and  "  Sab- 
bath "  (i.e.  full  moon  ?)  Whilst  according  to  Meinhold  the 
length  of  the  harvest  period  is  nowhere  defined,  the  Judsean 
harvest  was  reckoned  as  seven  weeks,  counted  naturally,  not 
like  the  seven-weeks  period  in  Babylon,  from  the  new  moon, 
but  from  the  b^inning  of  harvest,  and  marked  off  by  special 
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days,  not,  as  in  Babylon,  of  abstinence,  but  of  rest  These 
rest  days  during  harvest,  and  similar  ones  during  ploughing 
season,  were  then  definitely  adopted  by  the  Deuteronomic 
redactors  (this  critical  judgment  is  new  in  the  case  of 
Exod.  xxiii.  I2,  but  not  in  that  of  xxxiv.  21),  who  had 
dropped  new  moon  and  Sabbath  (  =  full-moon  ?).  These 
rudiments  of  a  seventh-day  rest  came  subsequently  to 
be  connected  in  memory  with  the  Yahwe  full-moon 
(  =  Sabbath)  festivals,  perhaps  by  the  help  of  a  popular 
explanation  of  Sabbath  as  meaning  rest-day.  Hence  the 
formulation  of  a  law  of  a  seventh-day  Yahwe  Sabbath. 

No  one  can  deny  the  skill  with  which  Meinhold  has 
worked  out  his  theory  of  the  development  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  who  holds  the  prevalent  theory  of  the 
relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  development  of  the  Torah,  to 
support  Riedel  in  his  representation  that  Meinhold's  theory 
breaks  down  when  it  postulates  Ezekiel's  condemning  past 
generations  for  breaking  a  law  which  ex  hypothesi  was  not 
yet  in  existence.  Meinhold  forestalls  such  criticism  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Deuteronomist  historians  condemn 
previous  generations  for  sacrificing  on  high  places,  although 
that  practice  was  not  forbidden  till  the  promulgation  of 
Deuteronomy ;  and  that  Ezekiel  himself  is  inconsistent 
enough  to  justify  the  degrading  of  the  country  priests  on 
the  ground  that,  unlike  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  they  had 
not  been  true  to  Yahwe,  although  he  himself  tells  with  horror 
of  the  illegitimate  cults  practised  at  Jerusalem.  Meinhold 
justly  emphasises  the  fact  that  Ezekiel's  charges  of  Sabbath 
desecration  date,  like  his  condemnation  of  the  country  priests, 
from  a  time  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  occasioned  a 
profound  break  with  the  past,  and  may  have  rendered  easier 
the  substitution  of  a  mere  rest-day  for  an  ordinary  religious 
festival.  If  Meinhold's  general  theory  is  adopted,  the  fact 
that  Ezekiel  brings  the  same  charge  against  his  contempo- 
raries is  not  unreasonably  urged  as  suggesting  that  they 
likewise  knew  no  weekly  Sabbath.  Meinhold's  most  serious 
dilHculty  is  perhaps  to  discover  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  transference  of  the  name,  and  the  forgetting  of  its 
original  meaning.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
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those  Christians  who  have  applied  the  name  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week  have  entirely  ceased  to  connect  it  with  the 
seventh,  and  that  former  connection  is  only  preserved  by 
^  other  traditions.     The  origin  of  the  First-day  festival  is  of 

^  course  another  problem.     Riedel  winds  up  his  unfavourable 

^'  criticism   of  Meinhold   by   magnanimously  presenting  him 

with  the  suggestion  that  the  Jewish  circles,  observing  the 
^  First  day,  which  Gunkel  postulates  in  the  volume  referred 

^■'  to  above,  perhaps  grew  up  not  long  after  the  final  victory 

^  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  owed  their  origin  to  an  un- 

-  certainty  which  day  it  was  that  was  to  be  weekly  observed, 

^  an  uncertainty  which  might  go  back  to  Ezekiel. 

i  In  the  present  position  of  the  question  it  would  be  im- 

^  prudent  to  take   up   an   attitude   strongly   for   or   against 

f  Meinhold's    various    conclusions.      Assyriology   will    in    all 

^  probability  furnish  fresh  data  ere  long  :  meanwhile  we  owe 

;:  thanks  to  Meinhold  for  his  stimulating  and  suggestive  re- 

%  discussion  of  the  whole  problem.  Hope  W.  Hogg. 

fi  Manchester. 


DIE  ALTESTE  ABSCHRIFT  DER  ZEHN  GE- 
BOTE, DER  PAPYRUS  NASH,  untersucht  von 
Dr  Norbert  Peters^  Professor  der  Exegese  an  der 
bischofl,  philosoph.  -  theolog.  Fakultdt  zu  Paderbom^ 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau :  Herdersche  Verlagshandlung^ 
1905.     Pp.  SI.     M.  1.50. 


In  this  brochure  the  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
;  brings  his  great  learning  and  critical  acumen  to  bear  on  the 

various    interesting   questions   that  arise  from  Mr    Nash's 
sensational  ''  find." 

At  the  outset  he  duly  emphasises  the  importance  of  the 
discovery.  Our  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  date 
from  the  ninth,  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  eighth  century  (Cod. 
Brit.  Mus.  MS.  or.  4445  =  830-850  A.D.;  Cod.  Petro- 
politanus  =  9 1 6  A.D.;  and  the  recently  notified  Arabian 
Codex  of  the  Pentateuch  =  734-735  A.D.).  Here  we  have 
a  papyrus  dating  from  the  end  of  the  first,  or,  at  latest,  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second,  century,  and  showing  marked 
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divergences  from  the  Massoretic  text :  in  other  woids,  as  the 
original  decipherer  of  the  papyrus,  Mr  Stanley  Cook,  justly 
claimed,  "  a  pre-Massoretic  form  of  the  Old  Testament  text.** 
And  as  the  fragment  contains  *'  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Old  Testament" — the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Schema' — its  interest  for  the  Old  Testament  scholar  is 
unique  (pp.  i  ff.). 

'*  What,  then,  is  the  papjmis  ? "  Dr  Peters  shares  tibe 
opinion  of  Mr  Burkitt  and  the  great  majority  of  scholars 
who  have  studied  the  precious  document,  that  it  is  '*a 
single  sheet,  not  part  of  a  roll,"  still  less  "  a  page  from  a 
codex"  (pp.  8  f.).  He  further  agrees  with  them  that  the 
sheet  was  "most  probably"  liturgical — "a  form  of  prayer 
belonging  to  a  Jew  of  the  older  time,"  when  the  Decakigue 
was  recited  twice  daily  before  the  Schema' — though  he  admits 
the  possibility  of  Mr  Cook's  original  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  ''  a  kind  of  old  Jewish  Catechism,"  used  for  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  The  idea  that  it  was  a  talisman  or 
amulet  {cf.  Von  Gall,  ZA/T.  W.,  1903,  p.  349)  he  decisively 
rejects  (pp.  8  f). 

This  leads  us  to  the  central  problems.  The  Decalogue  is 
found  in  two  different  contexts,  Exod.  xx.  1-17  and  DeuL 
V.  6-21,  each  form  showing  characteristic  peculiarities.  On 
which  does  the  papyrus  show  dependence?  And  what 
light  does  this  shed  on  their  mutual  relation?  Further, 
how  is  the  papyrus  related  to  the  Massoretic  text  and  to 
the  leading  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  And  how  far 
does  it  thus  help  us  to  reach  the  goal  of  textual  criticism, 
the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

These  questions  Dr  Peters  attacks  with  characteristic 
thoroughness.  The  various  versions  are  collated,  a  list  of 
thirty-one  variants  is  drawn  up,  and  these  are  carefully 
compared  and  weighed.  As  the  result,  he  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions:  (i)  The  text  of  the  Decalogue  is 
derived  from  Exodus,  though  in  three  instances  (the 
insertion  of  ^31  ph!dm  y^\\^  in  the  Fourth  Commandment^ 
of  ^  1^  nD^^  \l!d>  in  the  Fifth,  and  the  occurrence  of  mr 
for  npr  in  the  Ninth)  it  betrays  the  later  influence  of 
Deuteronomy ;    the    Schema',    of    course,   is    taken    from 
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b  Deuteronomy.      (2)   The   papyrus   is   much  more  closely 

II  related  to  the  LXX.,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  Old  Latin 

It  and  other  versions,  than  to  the  Massoretic  text,  and  repre- 

t]  sents   an  earlier  and  ''relatively  better"  recension  of  the 

I  original  (pp.  20  fT.). 

1  The  decision  on  the  former  point,  we  admit,  is  difficult. 

The  facts  seem  to  point  both  ways.     But  we  do  feel  that 
I  Dr   Peters   has   underestimated    the  force  of  the  evideifce 

B  for  dependence  on   Deuteronomy.     He  ought  certainly  to 

have  added  these  instances  from  the  Ninth  Commandment : 
I  the  transposition  of  n^3  and  niTM,  the  insertion  of  irnifif,  and 

I  the   use   of  mnnn  (the  reading  accepted   by  himself)  for 

s  nionn.     The   omission    from    the   papyrus  of  the  opening 

g  words  of  the  Decalogue  in  Exodus  (xx.  i)  ought  also  to  be 

taken  into  account,  while  the  argument  from  unity  is  not  to 
be  lightly  passed  by.  It  is,  d  priori^  more  likely  that  the 
papyrus  text  was  taken  from  the  one  source  which  contains 
both  its  sections.  We  must,  of  course,  take  account  of  the 
reading  nhST,  which  the  papyrus  has  in  common  with  Exodus 
{cf.  Deuteronomy's  ntoB?)  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and 
of  the  omissions  of  the  Deuteronomic  motive  for  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  day  in  that  commandment  (v.  15), 
and  of  the  characteristic  Deuteronomic  phrase,  ^y  ne^fio 
Tn^  nviS  in  w.  12  and  16.  A  satisfactory  explanation 
of  every  detail  is  impossible  while  the  original  texts  remain 
unknown  to  us.  But  dependence  on  Deuteronomy  does 
seem  the  more  probable. 

As  to  the  latter  point,  we  agree  with  Dr  Peters  as  to  the 
superiority  of  several  of  the  readings  common  to  the  papyrus 
and  the  LXX.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  see 
how  critical  conjectures  have  been  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery. "  We  have  good  ground,  therefore,  to  rejoice  in 
this  new  direct  proof  that  the  modem  science  of  textual 
criticism  has  been  treading  in  sure  paths"  (p.  49).  We 
regret,  however,  that  the  learned  scholar,  who  displays  so 
calm  and  impartial  a  spirit  throughout  his  investigations,  has 
allowed  himself  almost  to  exult  that,  as  the  value  of  the 
LXX.  increases,  so  much  the  more  does  the  authority  of  the 
Massoretic  text,  "which  has  been  so  long  overestimated, 
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under  the  spell  of  the  old  Protestant  idea  of  inspiration," 
sink  (p.  47).  The  LXX.  is,  indeed,  of  first  importance  for 
textual  criticism.  Still,  the  Massoretic  text  lies  in  the 
main  stream  of  Jewish  tradition,  and  does,  "  on  the  whole," 
more  faithfully  represent  the  original.  Apart  from  this 
slight  intrusion  of  dogmatic  prejudice,  we  cordially  welcome 
this  fruit  of  Roman  Catholic  scholarship. 

Monikie,  Dundee.  Alex.  R.  Gordon. 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK, 
based  on  W.  F.  Moulton's  edition  of  G.  B.  Winer's 
Grammar,  by  James  Hope  Maulton.  Vol.  L  Prolegomena. 
Pp,  XX.,  274.    Edinburgh .  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1906.    8x.  nett 

The  combined  work  of  Winer  and  Moulton  has  held  un- 
disputed pre-eminence  in  England  and  America  for  about 
forty  years  as  the  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Its 
comprehensiveness  and  exhaustiveness  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Dr  Thompson,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  used  it  as  a  grammar  of  the  whole  Greek 
language  and  literature.  Professor  Blass,  the  distinguished 
authority  on  classical  Greek  literature,  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  that  his  own  New  Testament  grammar,  of  which  an 
expensive  English  translation  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
second  edition,  supersedes  the  Winer-Moulton ;  and  other 
grammars  which  have  been  offered  to  the  public  are  con- 
fessedly more  modest  in  their  aims. 

But  in  Greek  scholarship,  as  in  other  departments  of 
learning,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  ;  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  there  are  special  reasons  why  a  work  which  attained 
the  acme  of  perfection  a  generation  ago  should  now  no 
longer  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  educated  public.  The 
systematic  excavation  of  the  rubbish  heaps  of  Egypt,  which 
is  especially  identified  with  the  names  of  Dr  Grenfell  and 
Dr  Hunt,  has  put  at  our  disposal  great  masses  of  documents 
contemporary  with,  and  illustrative  of,  the  Greek  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  They  have  both  shown  us  what  New 
Testament  Greek  is,  and  have  also  explained  the  difference 
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between  it  and  that  used  by  such  contemporary  writers  as 
Plutarch. 

"  The  conclusion  is  that  *  Biblical '  Greek,  except  where  it 
is  translation  Greek,  was  simply  the  vernacular  of  daily  life. 
.  .  .  The  Holy  Ghost  spoke  absolutely  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  as  we  might  surely  have  expected  He  would" 

(pp.  4,  5). 

As  is  well  known,  Dr  G.  A.  Deissmann,  now  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  call 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  papyrus  material,  and  his  BibU 
Studies  is  valued  highly  in  the  English  dress  given  to  it  by 
Dr  Grieve.  But  Deissmann  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
material,  and  even  if  he  had  exhausted  what  was  accessible 
in  1897,  there  is  now  more  than  double  the  amount  that 
there  was  then.  Further,  Deissmann  concerned  himself 
mainly  with  the  lexical  value  of  that  material,  and  left:  the 
exploitation  of  it  for  grammatical  purposes  to  some  one  else. 
This  some  one  else  has  happily  turned  up  in  the  person  of 
Dr  J.  H.  Moulton,  Tutor  in  New  Testament  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  Wesleyan  College,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  New  Testament  study  when 
Dr  J.  H.  Moulton  accepted  his  present  appointment  One 
of  the  most  highly  gifted  classical  students  of  his  time  at 
Cambridge,  he  had  specialised  in  comparative  philology, 
and  attained  in  that  study  the  highest  distinction  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  University  to  give.  Some  years  ago 
he  turned  his  highly  trained  faculties  to  the  study  of  the 
papyri  with  a  view  to  the  present  book,  and  readers  of  the 
Classical  Review  and  the  Expositor  have  had  a  foretaste  of 
the  banquet  now  spread  before  us.  The  present  reviewer 
may  be  permitted  to  state  that  he  has  found  in  these  papers 
most  valuable  material  for  his  lectures,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  work  is  hailed  with  delight  wherever 
men  engage  in  the  serious  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  to  whom  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  any 
intercist  dare  neglect  this  book.  It  more  or  less  antiquates 
every  commentary. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  title  of  the  book  that 
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it  is  useless  without  the  second  volume,  which  is  to  follow. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Even  this  part  is  provided 
with  over  thirty  pages  of  indexes,  and  can  be  used  quite  well 
by  itself.  The  contents  of  this  volume  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed  as  a  general  account  of  what  New  Testament  Greek 
is,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of 
speech.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  New  Testament  is, 
on  the  whole,  written  in  the  everyday  Greek  of  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  contrasted  with  the  artificial 
literary  style  affected  by  the  Atticists.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, that  the  illustrations  of  such  Greek  should  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  papyri  of  Eg3^t  and  the  stone  monuments 
of  the  moister  climates.  To  express  in  brief  what  Mr 
Moulton  has  done :  he  has  applied  the  methods  learned  in 
the  study  of  comparative  philology  and  the  information  to 
be  got  from  papyri  and  modem  Greek  to  the  illustration  of 
the  New  Testament  He  has  not  overlooked  what  help  can 
be  got  from  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  but  has 
rightly  recognised  that,  except  in  the  Gospels  to  some 
extent,  such  study  occupies  an  unimportant  place.  It  will 
do  good  if  the  students  of  papyri  now  have  an  innings :  the 
Hebraists  have  been  long  enough  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Let  me  select  some  points  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  present  work,  and  first,  some  questions  of  word-forms. 
The  prominent  use  of  i/U^,  instead  of  /emu,  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  seems  to  indicate  Asia  Minor  as  the  place  of  its 
origin  (p.  40).  The  great  uncials  are  confirmed  by  the  papyri 
in  the  use  of  •<£»  for  £»  after  {(,  £«^u,  etc.  (pp.  42  £).  It  is 
shown  against  Hort — ^how  he  would  have  rejoiced  if  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  discovery  of  all  this  evidence  from  the 
papyri ! — that  the  forms  ri<r«fa  and  rittnpat  were  probably 
unknown  to  the  apostles  (p.  46).  iBl  m^  and  n  M'V  ^u«  the 
same,  the  difference  being  merely  orthc^raphical  (p.  46). 
There  is  a  delightful  hit  at  the  dissectors  of  New  Testament 
writings  on  page  48,  where  such  critics  are  "  invited  to  track 
down  the  'redactor'  who  presumably  perpetrated  either 
Kt^xwijoji  or  Kipx9n{tx'^v  in  a  papyrus  of  the  second  century 
A.D."  'EXaiiiv  (of  Acts  i.  1 2)  occurs  nearly  thirty  times  in 
papyri,  in  the  sense  olwetum,  olive-grove  (p.  49X     Amongst 
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other  valuable  discussions  are  those  on  the  construction  of 
«/arfuA»  (pp.  67  f.),  the  disappearance  of  the  superlative  in  the 
New  Testament  except  in  the  sense  **  very  .  .  ."  (p.  78),  the 
difficult  &/if6r$^i  in  Acts  xix.  16  (p.  80),  the  proof  that  itfikt^ig 
and  iyii  are  interchangeable  (p.  86) ;  "  there  are  many  New 
Testament  passages  where  a  real  distinction  between  i/a  and 
h  is  impossible  to  draw  without  excessive  subtlety  " — ^what 
a  boon  to  the  wearied  hairsplitter  I  (p.  63) :  iv  has  become 
''a  maid-of-all-work "  (p.  103);  three  parallels  have  now 
been  found  for  0/  ^a/  aOroD  (Mark  iii.  2 1),  in  the  sense  of  '^  his 
family"  (pp.  io6f).  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  is  the 
exposition  of  "  Aktionsart,"  or  the  "  kind  of  action  "  denoted 
by  different  verbal  formations.  This  especially  considers 
the  sense  of  tenses  and  compound  verbs  as  compared  with 
their  simples.  "  The  aorist  has  a  *  punctiliar '  action — ^that 
is,  it  regards  action  as  a  poini "  (p.  1 09) ;  and  this  '*  punc- 
tiliar "  action  may  be  either  ingressive  {BaXth,  "  let  fly ")  or 
effective  (8a\thy  "hit"),  or  amstative  (indicating  that  the 
action  has  occurred,  without  distinguishing  steps  in  its 
progress)  (sp^wA**",  of  Rom.  v.  i  can  only  mean  "let  us 
enjoy  the  possession  of  peace/'  p.  1 10).  Dr  Moulton  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  first  writer  who  has  shown  the  bearing  of 
this  new  branch  of  grammatical  study  on  New  Testament 
Greek ;  it  enables  us  to  draw  delicate  distinctions  between 
the  tenses  and  the  uses  of  simple  and  compound  verbs, 
which  could  not  be  drawn  with  certainty  before.  The  author 
devotes  forty-four  pages  to  this  subject.  The  distinction 
between  il^  voht  and  /tti)  ^ot^fffn  is  clearly  laid  down  (p.  122  if.), 
and  as  the  Greek  Bible  contains  more  negative  commands 
than  any  other  Greek  book,  the  value  of  this  distinction  is 
incalculable.  There  can  be  now  no  doubt  that  some  early 
Christians  were  guilty  of  drunkenness  (Eph.  v.  18)  and 
lying  (Col.  iii.  9),  etc.  (p.  126).  'Evt0a\^¥  (Mark  xiv.  72) 
means  "having  set  to"  (p.  131).  The  uses  of  &9  and 
Ab9>  as  well  as  oO  ^i),  are  expounded  in  a  chapter  on  the 
moods.^      Space  forbids  the  selection  of  other  points  of 

^  The  laDguage  of  note  2  on  page  175  has  caused  a  doable  enor  in  the  index, 
which  otherwise,  after  scores  of  tests,  has  been  found  almost  immacolate :  delete 
126  under  Matthew  v.  12  ;  the  reference  to  Acts  xiv.  6  is  out  of  its  order ;  under 
"James"  add  v.  12,  p.  126. 
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importance.  The  use  of  inset  titles  to  the  pars^raphs,  with 
the  elaborate  indexes  of  quotations  (New  Testament,  Old 
Testament,  inscriptions,  papyri,  Greek  literature,  Latin), 
Greek  words  and  forms,  and  subjects,  are  a  positive  luxury. 
The  author's  perfect  mastery  of  all  the  literature  of  his 
subject  is  astounding  :  references  occur  even  to  such  recent 
books  as  Wellhausen's  EinUitung  in  die  Drei  Ersten  Evamge- 
lien^  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr  Moulton  himself 
contributes  from  time  to  time  notes  of  real  value  for  the 
solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  (p.  121,  etc). 

The  book  has  a  pleasant  literary  flavour  which  is  not  often 
found  in  grammatical  works,  and  the  author  does  not  always 
wear  a  solemn  face.  He  draws  plenty  of  illustrations  from 
the  present  day,  and  from  English  authors,  with  telling  force. 
The  style  is  perhaps  occasionally  too  allusive,  as  on  pp.  2ly 
40,  and  151:  the  last  instance  baffles  the  present  reviewer, 
at  least  All  the  more  difficult  quotations  from  pap)ni  [eg.^  the 
second  on  p.  193)  should  be  provided  with  a  translation.  The 
reader  must  be  prepared  for  signs  of  the  high  technicality  of 
modem  philological  phraseology.  Such  terms  have,  unfortu- 
nately, become  necessary,  but,  in  addition  to  the  explanaticxis 
of  them  in  the  text,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  sort  of 
dictionary  of  them  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  volume. 
The  word  elative  (pp.  78,  etc)  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
defined  anywhere.  The  author  must  remember  that  we 
have  not  all  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  grammar  or  taken  a 
tripos.  The  excellent  bibliography  and  the  beautiful  and 
accurate  printing  enhance  the  solid  merits  of  the  book, 
which  will  assuredly  take  the  place  of  its  worthy  predecessor. 
The  second  volume  is  eagerly  awaited. 

Oxford,  Alexander  Souter. 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS,  Bd  /.,  Protrepticusund 
Paedagogos,  herausgegeben  von  Dr  Otto  Stdhlin,  Leiptigy 
1905.     Pp.  Ixxxiii.,  352.    M.  13.50. 

This  volume  worthily  represents  the  new  series  of  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  undertaken 
by  the  Patristic  Commission  of  the  Berlin  Academy.   Potter's 
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edition  is  long  out  of  date,  and  Dindorfs  was  hastily  done, 
and  in  many  respects  inadequate.  The  new  edition  is, 
therefore,  the  first  which  has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
based  upon  adequate  material,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
placed for  very  many  years  to  come.  That  being  so,  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  regret  its  typographical  inferiority 
to  Dindorf.  The  Clarendon  Press  editions  made  the  early 
Christian  writers  a  real  pleasure  to  read,  even  though  their 
text  and  apparatus  was  not  altogether  trustworthy.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  those  of  us  who  read  such  things  will  con- 
tinue to  use  our  Dindorf,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
will  always  be  careful  to  have  Stahlin  within  reach.  There  is 
only  one  other  fault  to  be  found.  It  is  surely  reactionary  to 
write  the  critical  notes  in  German.  Few  things  have  retarded 
the  advance  of  knowledge  so  much  as  the  disuse  of  Latin 
for  scientific  purposes.  So  long  as  it  was  used,  the  connec- 
tion between  English  and  German  scholarship  was  an 
intimate  one,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  -The  modern 
German  "  Wissenschaftlicher  Stil "  is,  as  all  teachers  know, 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  young  students,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  next  generation  in  this  country  will  have  lost  touch 
with  German  learning. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  at  the  present  moment 
than  a  new  edition  of  Clement :  for  his  very  existence  is  a 
standing  protest  against  the  mischievous  distinction  between 
sacred  and  profane  writers,  which  obscures  our  vision  of  the 
Greek  literature  of  Imperial  times.  Clement  is  a  Greek 
writer  first  and  a  Christian  writer  in  the  second  place,  which 
is  doubtless  why  the  Church  has  never  quite  known  what  to  do 
with  him.  It  is  true  that  Eusebius  and  the  rest  quote  him  with 
affection  as  "  our  Clement" ;  but  the  official  Church  has  neither 
condemned  him  as  a  heretic  nor  canonised  him  as  a  saint 

The  two  works  contained  in  this  volume  are  both 
thoroughly  Greek  in  conception  and  cannot  be  understood 
at  all  except  in  connection  with  the  general  development  of 
Greek  literature.  The  Protrepticus  is  an  example  of  a  form 
of  literature  of  which  the  type  was  the  Protrepticus  of 
Aristotle,  a  work  of  which  only  fragments  survive,  thoi^h 
it  can,  to  a  large  extent,  be  reconstructed.     The  writing  of 
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ff^ffwrniM  Xi/M  was  a  familiar  practice  in  all  the  schools* 
including  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  is  significant  that  it 
was  the  HorUtmus  of  Cicero  (who,  for  tliis  purpose,  oEiiist 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Greek  literatureX  itself  a  «if*- 
rff<grrf»&(  >J^^^  and  based  upon  Aristotle,  which  converted 
Augustine  —  so  inextricably  intermingled  are  the  threads 
of  literary  history  at  this  period.  Of  course,  the  Protr^ticus 
of  Clement  is  addressed  to  the  "  Hellenes,"  that  is,  to  non- 
Christian  Greeks,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  fact 
,  dictated  the  choice  of  a  Greek  literary  form  ;  but  that 
will  not  apply  to  the  Padagogus,  which  is  distinctly 
intended  for  Christian  readers.  It,  too,  is  an  example 
of  a  well-known  Greek  literary  form,  the  fii^  or  "  way 
of  life,"  and  it  expounds  the  Christian  /S/o^  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  other  works  expounded  the  Cynic 
or  Pythagorean.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  rules 
which  it  lays  down  are  negative.  We  are  told  at  very 
great  length  what  not  to  do ;  and,  as  there  was  no  social 
separation  between  Greek  Pagans  and  Christians  at  this 
date,  we  thus  get  indirectly  an  invaluable  picture  of  the  life 
of  Alexandria  about  200  A.D.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  '*  way  of  life  "  here  commended  diifers  hardly  at  all  from 
that  held  out  as  an  ideal  by  contemporary  pagan  writers. 
Clement  goes  into  extraordinary  detail, — ^he  even  discusses 
the  question  whether  a  Christian  lady  may  wear  white 
shoes, — and  much  of  what  he  says  has  more  to  do  with 
etiquette  than  morals,  a  fact  which  makes  the  Padagogus 
an  amusing  as  well  as  an  instructive  book  What  we  often 
fail  to  discover  is  the  connection  of  what  it  tells  us  with 
Christianity.  In  fact,  the  Xpfffriar^c  i3/b^  is  in  essentials 
simply  the  better  Hellenic  "  way  of  life."  We  see  this  very 
well  in  the  sections  which  deal  with  tonsorial  matters. 
Clement  is  very  decided  in  his  view  that  the  Christian  will 
not  shave  his  beard,  though  we  feel  that  his  reference  to  the 
Psalmist's  delight  in  "  Aaron's  beard  "  can  hardly  account 
for  the  strength  of  his  views  on  the  subject.  To  understand 
this  fully,  we  must  turn  to  a  Pagan  writer,  Dion  of  Prusa, 
called  Chiysostom,  who  holds  the  same  view  with  equal 
intensity.     From    him  we  learn,  however,  that  it  is   due 
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entirely  to  Hellenic  and  anti-Roman  feeling.  The  most 
obvious  difference  between  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  was  that 
the  Greek  wore  his  beard  while  the  Roman  shaved  his.  A 
Greek  with  a  shaven  face  was  at  once  suspected  of  undue 
subservience  to  the  masters  of  the  world.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Clement's  views  as  to  ladies'  hairdressing  would  be 
acceptable  now,  though  there  is  sound  sense  in  his  repro- 
bation of  elaborate  coiffures,  which  make  their  wearers 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  lest  they  should  disarrange  them. 
The  objection  to  false  hair  is  more  ecclesiastical.  Where 
''  that  is  worn,  "  On  whom  will  the  presbyter  lay  his  hand  ? 

^  Whom   will  he  bless  ?      Not  the  woman  adorned  with  it, 

"  but  another's  hair  and  through  it  another  head."     On  the 

'  whole,  however,  it  remains  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Pada- 

?  gogt^  is  inspired  by  Hellenism,  and  that  the  work  itself  is 

''  an  example  of  a  thoroughly  Greek  literary  genre. 

'  Dr  Stahlin  has  of  course  collated  afresh  for  Clement  the 

■  celebrated    MS.    of    the    Apologists    in    the    Bibliothfeque 

'  Nationale  at  Paris  {g^ec  451),  written  for  Arethas,  Arch- 

'-  bishop   of  Caesarea    in    Cappadocia,   by    the   calligrapher 

f  Baanes  in   914  A.D.     This  MS.,  which  is  the  archetype  of 

all  the  others,  contains,  in  addition  to  our  two  treatises,  the 
J  Cohortatio  ad  gentes^  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  five 

f  books    of  the   Prceparatio    Evangelica    of    Eusebius,  with 

i  Athenagoras  and  some  minor  works.      It  is  impossible  to 

i  turn  over  its  pages  without  feeling  how  much  we  owe  to 

<  the  enlightened  zeal  of  Arethas  for  the  preservation  of  such 

\  all-important  documents,  and  we  may  wonder  at  the  strange 

If  history  which  brought  it  all  the  way  from  Cappadocia  to 

\  Florence,  and  thence  to  Paris,  with  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

i  Another    great    Arethas    MS.,   the    Bodleian    Plato,    lay 

\  mouldering  in  Patmos  most  of  the  time,  and  was  secured, 

with  doubtful  legality  and  almost  by  accident,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

A  very  important  question  is  raised  by  the  corrections  in 
this  MS.  Dr  Stahlin  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Arethas  himself  revised  it,  correcting  and  emending  it  in 
many  places.  What  seems  certain  is  that  the  corrections  are 
in  the  same  handwriting  as  those  of  the  Bodleian  Plato, 
3  D 
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which  had  been  written  for  Arethas  twenty  years  earlier 
by  another  scribe ;  but  Mr  T.  W.  Allen,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  such  matters,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Leyden  facsimile  of  the  Bodleian  MS.,  has  questioned 
the  ascription  of  the  corrections  to  Arethas  himself.  His 
chief  reason  is  that  it  is  incredible  that  a  wealthy  church- 
man should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  revise  a  book  and 
number  the  pages.  There  is  something  in  this,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  assumption  that  it  was  any  one  else  but  Arethas 
lands  us,  I  think,  in  a  still  greater  improbability.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Bodleian  Plato  does  not  contain 
the  old  scholia  found  in  most  other  good  Platonic  MSS., 
but  has  an  entirely  new  set,  found  nowhere  else,  and  written 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  corrections.^  These  new  scholia 
are  clearly  ninth-century  work  in  the  main,  though  for 
biographical  matter  they  go  back  to  older  sources.  They 
are  certainly  Christian,  and  they  contain  a  good  many 
criticisms  of  Plato,  some  of  which  are  mere  flouts  and  jeers. 
We  may  ask,  then,  I  think,  whether  it  is  likely  that 
Arethas  would  have  permitted  any  one  but  himself  to  write 
such  things  in  the  margin  of  a  valuable  book.  For  my 
part,  I  find  this  even  harder  to  believe,  and  I  am  therefore 
content  to  acquiesce  with  Stahlin  in  the  accepted  view  that 
Arethas  himself  revised  the  books  which  his  calligraphers 
wrote  for  him. 

In  any  case  the  important  question  is  that  of  the  sources 
of  the  corrected  readings.  Obviously,  if  Arethas  invented 
them  himself,  they  are  of  no  authority,  and  I  observe 
that  Stahlin  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  actually  made 
most  of  his  alterations  without  using  another  MS.,  though 
he  admits  that  he  had  recourse  to  one  in  isolated  cases. 
That  is  possible,  of  course;  but  it  was  not  the  way  in 
which  Arethas  went  to  work  before  he  became  an  Arch- 
bishop. It  can  be  proved  that  the  Arethas  corrections  in 
the  Bodleian  Plato  agree  almost  without  exception  with  the 
readings   of  the   Vienna  MS.    known  as  W,  and  it  is  as 

^  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  later  hands  have  added  a  large  number  of  the  dd 
scholia  in  the  Bodleian  Plato,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  Gorgias  (though  no- 
where else)  some  of  these  may  be  by  the  "  Arethas-hand,"  though  subsequently 
added.   But  this  does  not  affect  the  argument  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  book. 
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certain  as  anything  of  the  sort  can  be  that  his  revision  of 
Plato  was  made  systematically  from  the  archetype  of  that 
MS.^  I  have  had  to  study  the  habits  of  Arethas  pretty 
closely  in  connection  with  Plato^  and  have  examined  his 
MS.  of  Clement  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  must  say  that 
the  suggestion  that  he  introduced  conjectural  readings  of  his 
own  does  not  commend  itself  to  me.  In  the  tenth  century 
people  had  too  great  respect  for  traditional  texts  to  do  that 
to  any  extent ;  what  they  did  do  was  to  check  one  MS. 
from  another,  and  that  with  great  care  and  minuteness.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  Stahlin  has  made  too  great  an 
allowance  for  the  originality  of  Arethas ;  but  that  view 
does  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  the  fact  that  his  correc- 
tions are  often  inferior  and  sometimes  decidedly  wrong. 
That  may  quite  well  be  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  in  such 
places  of  the  MS.  used  for  the  revision. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the 
Stromata  will  not  be  long  delayed,  for  it  is  certain  to  clear 
up  a  great  number  of  difficulties  in  all  directions.  The 
literary  references  in  Stahlin's  notes  are  a  perfect  mine  of 
knowledge,  and,  if  the  book  is  used  in  this  country  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  it  is  capable  of  giving  an  entirely  fresh 
impulse  to  the  study  of  later  antiquity.  If  some  of  our 
younger  scholars  would  turn  their  thoughts  in  this  direction, 
instead  of  multiplying  superfluous,  and  often  mischievous 
school  editions,  "  with  notes,"  they  would  find  a  subject  in 
which  they  could  really  do  good  work,  and  in  which  very 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  John  Burnet. 

St  Andrews, 

^  I  must  state  here  that  the  theory  advanced  by  the  late  Dr  Gifford  in  the 
Classical  Review^  and  repeated  by  him  in  his  edition  of  Eusebius  (vol.  i.,  Prsef., 
p.  xl.),  namely,  that  Arethas  corrected  his  Ensebius  from  his  Plato  and  his 
Plato  from  his  Eusebius,  will  not  bear  examination.  The  corrections  of  passages 
which  Eusebius  quotes  and  of  those  which  he  does  not  quote  were  all  made  at 
the  same  time,  and  could  all  have  been  made  from  the  same  source,  the  arche- 
type of  W.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Arethas  revised  his  Plato  soon  after  it  was 
written  in  895  A.D.,  and  the  readings  which  Dr  Gifford  ascribes  to  Eusebius  can 
be  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  source  from  which  all  his  other  corrections  come. 
Why  should  he  have  waited  till  his  manuscript  of  the  Apologists  was  written 
twenty  years  later  ?  The  whole  theory  is  an  example  of  the  danger  of  arguing 
from  single  passages. 
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ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY,  X509-I575;  Four 
Lectures,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plumnur,  MJL.,  DJO. 
Edinburgh  :  T,  &  T.  Clark,  1905.    Pp.  xv.,  194.    jr.  neU. 

These  Lectures,  Dr  Plummer  explains,  are  not  intended  for 
experts,  as  they  were  written  for  popular  audiences.  Their 
object  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Church  of  England  at 
a  critical  period  of  its  history  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
ought  to  attain  that  object,  as  they  show  with  graphic 
power  the  great  actors  in  the  scenes  dealt  with  and  set 
forth  with  clearness  their  policies.  The  sketch  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  deserves  special  praise.  In  an  introduction  Dr 
Plummer  says  that  ''many  ill-instructed  Romanists,  supn 
ported  by  the  Curia,  contend  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  no  valid  priesthood,  and  therefore  no  valid  Eucharist," 
and,  further,  "that  even  in  Rome  it  is  admitted  that  the 
recent  decision  against  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  is 
not  irreformable."  An  appeal  to  Rome  for  a  decision  in 
things  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  is  not  according  to  British 
tradition,  and  when  Rome  recognises  Anglican  Orders  it 
will  violate  its  own  historic  claims.  The  opinions  of  a 
historian  are  to  be  separated  from  his  scientific  work.  Dr 
Plummer's  work  is  excellent,  and  his  opinions  may  be  the 
same.  One  of  his  opinions  may  be  here  noted.  "  Wolsey," 
we  are  told,  "  desired  no  great  change  in  doctrine  nor  any 
breach  with  Rome " ;  and  Dr  Plummer  thinks  that  "  the 
more  one  knows  of  Wolsey,  the  more  one  is  inclined  to 
lament  that  the  Reformation  was  not  carried  out  under  his 
guidance,  and  on  the  lines  that  he  very  clearly  traced." 
There  are  those,  few  or  many  in  number,  who,  recognising 
the  significance  of  doctrine  in  relation  to  truth,  and  sym- 
pathising with  Luther  and  other  reformers  in  their  attempts 
to  harmonise  doctrine  with  educated  thought,  count  it 
fortunate  that  the  change  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  pre-eminent 
ecclesiastic  who  desired  no  great  change  in  doctrine. 
St  Andrews.  JOHN  Herkless. 
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WILHELM    HERRMANN     ET    LE    PROBLEME 

-  RELlGlBUTi  ACTU'El^  par  Maurice  GogueL   Paris: 

\  Librairie  Fischbacher,  1905.    Pp.  268.     Fr.  6. 

'^  The  interest  in  German  theology  in  France  seems  to  be 
proportionately  at  least  as  great  as  in  Great  Britain.     The 

^  Ritschlian  school  is  attracting  attention,  as  it  shows  a  close 

"^^  affinity  with  the  Fidiisme  movement    In  1893  Schoen  dealt 

?  with  Les  Origines  Historiques  de  la  Thiologie  de  Ritschl^  and 

^  in  the  work  before  us  Goguel  seeks  to  render  the  like  service  for 

^  Herrmann.     The  motive  of  this  effort  the  writer  in  his  preface 

^  confesses  to  be  "  the  profound  impression  made  "  by  attend- 
ance at  a  course  of  lectures  by  Herrmann  in  July  1904.    In 

?  this  study  the  aim  is  first  "  to  set  out  the  ideas  of  Herrmann 

^  in  as  objective  a  way  as  possible,"  then  "  to  fix  the  place 

f  which  belongs  to  them  in  tiie  evolution  of  theology."     The 

*  author  has  in  this  second  part  not  only  "  traced  in  their  main 
:  lines  some  of  the  numerous  controversies  in  which  Herrmann 
t  has  been  involved,"  but  also  offered  "  some  personal  apprecia- 

*  tions  on  some  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  theology  of 
Herrmann."  The  apolc^y  he  offers  for  "  his  great  temerity  " 
in  venturing,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  criticise  so  profound 
and  mature  a  theologian  as  Herrmann  shows  his  modesty ; 

I  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  the  work  is  one  that  any 

\  theologian  might  with  satisfaction  claim  as  his  own.     The 

arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  book  is  admirable ;  the 
exposition  has  the  lucidity  and  the  precision  which  the  French 
language  is  much  more  capable  of  than  the  German.  The 
familiarity  shown  not  only  with  all  Herrmann's  own  writings, 
but  also  with  all  the  literature  dealing  with  his  theology,  is 
altogether  remarkable.  The  author  deserves  unstinted  praise 
for  his  most  successful  eQbrt 

In  the  first  part  an  exposition  of  the  theology  of  Herrmann 
is  given.  After  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Herrmann,  his 
ideas  on  the  essence  of  religion,  the  function  of  theolc^y, 
and  its  relations  to  metaphysics,  the  positive  content  of 
religion,  the  system  of  morals,  and  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  modem  culture  are  very  clearly  and  fully  discussed  and  even 
the  reader  who  is  not  as  familiar  with  Herrmann's  numerous 
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writings  as  the  present  reviewer  is,  will  not  fail  to  carry  away 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
Herrmann's  mind. 

The  second  part  offers  historical  and  critical  observations 
on  the  relation  of  religion  and  metaphysics,  the  object  and 
the  method  of  theology,  the  foundations  of  faith  and  morals. 
The  conclusion  discusses  the  relations  of  Herrmann's  theology 
to  the  New  Testament,  Luther,  Kant,  and  Ritschl,  the 
influence  on  his  theology  of  historical  criticism,  and  the 
personal  character  of  his  theology. 

In  the  first  chapter  Herrmann's  life  is  sketched  Johann- 
Geoi^-Wilhelm  Herrmann  was  bom  in  1846  at  Melkow, 
near  Schoenhausen  on  the  Elbe,  where  his  father  was  pastor. 
Deeply  influenced  in  his  youth  by  Lutheran  piety,  he  was 
during  his  theological  studies  at  Halle  (1864- 1870)  most 
impressed  by  Julius  Miiller  and  Tholuck  ;  but  the  Kantian 
philosophy  also  gained  a  strong  hold  of  his  mind.  In  1874 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  religion  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Halle,  and  recognised  as  2l  privat-docent  at  the  University. 
He  was  detached  from  the  mediating  theology  of  his  former 
teachers  by  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Ritschl ;  and  in 
187s  he  welcomed  the  distinction  made  between  the  world  of 
religion  and  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  His  pamphlet. 
Metaphysics  in  Theology^  developing  this  position,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  for  until  then  Ritschl 
had  been  standing  alone.  The  controversy  which  this 
writing  provoked  did  much  to  advertise  the  new  theol(^icaI 
tendency.  A  much  fuller  treatment  of  the  question  appeared 
in  1879  in  his  Religion  in  its  relations  to  Knowledge  of  the 
World  and  Morality ,  in  which  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  scientific  knowledge  was  most  uncompromisingly  asserted. 
Ritschl  acknowledged  that  here  he  had  found  "  the  appro- 
priate methodology  "  for  his  dogmatics.  In  the  same  year 
the  University  of  Marburg  conferred  on  Herrmann  the 
doctorate  in  theology,  and  appointed  him  to  the  Chair  of 
Systematic  Theology,  which  he  still  occupies.  In  1886  his 
best  known  and  most  valued  work.  The  Communion  of  the 
Christian  with  God^  appeared.  His  claim  that  his  views 
were   based  on  the  **  personal  piety,  truly  evangelical "  of 
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Luther,  as  distinguished  from  ^*  the  theology  which  is  a 
complex  mixture  of  reforming  elements  and  old  scholastic 
materials "  was  warmly  contested,  and  he  was  involved  in 
one  of  the  numerous  controversies  in  which,  in  the  interests 
of  the  new  theology,  he  has  valiantly  engaged. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  articles  and  pamphlets, 
some  of  more  than  ephemeral  value,  which  have  come  from 
his  prolific,  and,  we  may  add,  combative  pen.  His  address 
as  rector  of  Marburg  University  in  1890,  however,  claims 
mention,  as  it  deals  with  The  Christian  Faith  and  the  Theology 
of  Albrecht  RitschL  He  took  part  in  the  controversy  about 
the  Apostles'  Creed  which  so  agitated  Germany  in  1893. 
In  1 90 1  appeared  his  Ethics^  of  which  Wendt  has  said  that 
"  the  importance  of  first  rank  of  this  work  is  due  not  only 
to  its  being  the  product  of  a  long  and  profound  mental 
labour,  but  still  more  in  its  summing  up  and  crowning  his 
previous  works/'  The  moral  problem  is  stated  without 
special  reference  to  Christianity,  and  it  is  then  shown  that 
Christian  faith  alone  offers  its  solution.  It  is  thus  a 
dogmatic  and  an  apologetic  as  well  as  an  ethic.  Recently 
his  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  questions,  practical  and  theoretical,  which 
are  being  raised  by  modern  culture  and  society. 

The  impression  Herrmann  made  on  the  author  of  this 
book  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  What  strikes  one 
in  him,  in  his  books,  and  in  his  teaching,  is  that,  if  he  is  a 
theologian  by  his  brain,  he  is  perhaps  still  more  so  by  his 
heart  and  by  the  inmost  life  of  his  soul.  The  impression 
he  produces  in  his  academic  teaching  is  thrilling.  Even 
before  one  could  understand  his  thought  and  form  an  opinion 
regarding  his  ideas,  one  was  conquered  by  the  ardour  of  his 
personal  convictions.  Not  eloquent  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  with  his  monotonous  delivery  and  the  long 
paragraphs  which  he  dictates  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lecture,  he  has,  nevertheless,  on  the  students  who  crowd 
around  his  chair  a  profound  influence.  He  is  one  of  the 
masters  whom  one  cannot  forget  when  once  heard  "  (pp.  20, 
21).  His  literary  style,  though  better  than  Ritschl's,  the 
author  finds  difficult,  as  he,  in  his  minute  analysis,  fails  to 
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throw  the  main  points  into  bold  relief.  While  severe  in 
controversy,  he  does  not  cherish  animosity,  but  aims  solely 
at  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

An  admirable  summary  of  Herrmann's  theolc^cal  position 
is  given  on  pages  22  and  23.  "  Theology  has  faith  for  its 
object:  it  should  not  develop  a  speculative  system,  but 
show  how  faith  is  bom,  on  what  it  rests,  and  what  are  the 
consequences  for  the  life  of  the  believer."  Faith,  affirming^ 
personality  as  the  chief  good,  affirms  also  ''  a  transcendent 
power  which  assures  it  a  realisation  in  a  kingdom  of  ends.'' 
The  individual  gathers  himself  together,  and  "  gives  his  will 
an  unchangeable  direction  in  submitting  it  to  an  unconditional 
law  "  ;  and  hence,  religion  and  morality  are  closely  related. 
A  man  does  not  change  himself;  but  he  is  changed  by  a 
fact,  which  the  reality  around  him  presents,  and  which  he 
recognises  as  a  revelation  of  God.  This  fact  on  which  faith 
rests  is  the  person  of  Christ,  not  as  contained  in  tradition,  or 
as  produced  by  imagination,  but  as  He  imposes  Himself  in 
His  historical  reality  by  the  intensity  of  the  life  by  which 
He  seizes  and  subdues  us.  His  person  is  for  us  a  revelation 
of  God,  as  in  Him  the  good  will  shows  itself  the  supreme 
will,  and  as  His  kindness  to  sinners  assures  us  of  divine 
love  and  forgiveness.  Morality,  too,  depends  on  Christ,  as 
He  gives  content  to  its  form  as  man  has  conceived  it,  and 
power  to  realise  that  content 

The  following  chapters  discuss  these  various  matters 
in  detail.  *'  The  Essence  of  Religion  "  (chapter  ii.)  lies  in  the 
solution  it  offers  of  the  practical  conflict  of  man  and  nature ; 
and  religious  knowledge,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the 
relation  of  things  to  our  good  (their  worth  for  us),  is  alto- 
gether distinct  from  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  engaged 
in  explaining  their  causal  relations  to  one  another.  "  The 
function  of  theology  "  (chapter  iii.)  is  to  give  an  exposition 
of  the  faith,  not  of  the  individual  alone,  but  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  to  offer  a  demonstration  of  the  universality  of 
the  Christian  faith  by  showing  its  relation  to  the  fact  of  moral- 
ity. The  new  dogmatic  must  confine  itself  to  showing  *^  not 
how  an  unsaved  man  appropriates  the  ideas  of  a  saved  man, 
but  how  he  meets  God  and  becomes  a  new  creature."     The 
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R  difference  between  metaphysics  and  theology  is  so  fundamental 

li  that  the  traditional  confusion  of  the  two  must  be  carefully 

avoided,  and  metaphysics  must  be  banished  from  theology. 

jj  "  The  Positive  Content  of  Religion  "  (chapter  iv.)  is  derivwl 

from  revelation,  and  that  is  given  in  the  person  of  Christ, 

J  which  irresistibly  evokes  in  us  the  obedience  of  faith.     The 

f-  traditional  Christology  is  to  be  rejected,  as  it  is  vain  to  seek 

^  the  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  historical  reality  in  which 

J  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  is  inseparable  from  His  person. 

J  *'  The  Positive  Content  of  Religion  "  (chapter  v.)  in  the  person 

.,  of  Christ  as  a  historical  reality  is  the  foundation  of  faith, 

^  which  must  be  distinguished  from  its  contents.      The  one  is 

^  the    experience   which    produces    faith,    the   other   is   the 

experience   which  is    given    to   faith.     The   belief  in   the 

,  Resurrection,  for  instance,  belongs  not  to  the  foundations, 

'  but  to  the  contents  of  faith.     In  "  The  System  of  Morals  " 

{chapter  vi.)  Herrmann  exhibits  Christian  faith  as  the  solution 

of  the  problem  in  which  morality  issues,  man  conscious  of 

the  authority  of  the  moral  law,  and  impotent  to  meet  its 

claims.     In  these  chapters  Groguel  indicates  the  distinctive 

features  of  the  theology  of  Herrmann. 

Although  the  second  part  is  full  of  interesting  information 
regarding  the  controversies  on  these  various  points  in  his 
theology  in  which  Herrmann  has  been  involved,  no  attempt 
to  give  a  summary  can  now  be  made.  In  his  critical 
observation  the  author  shows  a  respectful  and  grateful,  yet 
a  not  less  real,  independence.  He  rejects  Herrmann's  too 
restricted  view  of  metaphysics,  allows  his  dualism  only  a 
relative  value,  and  insists  on  the  theoretical  elements 
implicit  in  religion.  He  maintains  that  Herrmann  has 
ignored  the  pedagogic  value  of  dogma  as  guiding  the 
immature  to  a  personal  faith,  and  has  consequently  involved 
in  obscurity  the  question  of  the  birth  and  the  growth  of  this 
personal  faith.  In  his  emphasis  on  personal  experience  he 
has  neglected  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Christian 
•community.  In  r^ard  to  the  foundation  of  faith  the 
■author  charges  Herrmann  with  taking  too  individual  a  view 
and  failing  to  recognise  the  variety  of  religious  experience ; 
he  also  finds  the  distinction  between  the  foundation  and  the 
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contents  of  faith  is  pushed  to  its  logical  extremes,  so  that 
the  actual  experience  is  misconceived.  Herrmann's  in- 
sistence on  the  autonomy  and  the  formal  character  of  the 
moral  law  is  pronounced  a  defect  in  his  ethics.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  questions  of  primary  interest  that  are 
skilfully  handled  in  his  criticism.  He  praises  as  most 
original  and  fruitful  among  Herrmann's  ideas  his  opposition 
to  the  excesses  of  the  speculative  method,  his  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  historical  criticism  and  of  the  need  of  taking 
account  of  its  results  in  formulating  the  Christian  faith ;  his 
sympathy  with  modem  thought  and  life ;  his  insistence  on 
religion  as  life,  as  a  personal  experience.  Most  heartily  do 
I  welcome  this  fellow-labourer  in  the  task  of  securing  for 
the  Ritschlian  school  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
London,  Alfred  E.  Garvie. 


JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHAR- 
ACTER :  An  Examination  of  the  Teaching:  of  Jesus 
in  its  Relation  to  some  of  the  Moral  Problems  of 
Personal  Life,  by  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody^Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company ;  London  .- 
Macmillan  Sr  Co,^  Ltd,,  1905.    Pp,  304.    6s.  6d  nett. 

Professor  Peabody  is  keenly  interested — as  who  is  not  ? 
— in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  problems  of  modem 
social  life.  In  a  former  volume — fesus  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question — he  maintained  that  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  was 
to  be  found  the  key  to  the  many  social  problems  which 
confront  the  present  generation.  His  position  is  that  ^  the 
need  of  the  time  is  not  so  much  for  better  social  machinery 
as  for  competent  social  engineers."  It  is  not  measures,  but 
men,  men  of  character,  personal  initiative,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual leadership,  that  are  wanted  to  save  the  world.  The 
present  volume  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the 
former,  and  passes  from  the  problems  of  social  life  to  the 
problem  of  the  Christian  character.  ''  The  more  command- 
ing the  social  question  grows,  the  more  essential  becomes 
this  demand  for  people  fit   to  meet  that  question."  and 
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therefore  the  more  interest  we  have  in  discovering  what 
£  power  the  teaching  of  Jesus  has  to  mould  a  character  fit  to 

^;  meet  that  demand. 

;^  The  study  of  the  Christian  character  begins,  of  course, 

I  with  a  study  of  the  character  of  Christ     Professor  Pea- 

body's  analysis  of  the  character  of  Jesus  is  instructive.  He 
finds  that  its  dominant  note  is  strength.  "  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  an  effect  of  power,  of 
authority  and  mastery,  the  commanding  impressiveness  of 
a  leader  of  men."  This  quality  of  power  has  its  ethical  and 
its  intellectual  aspect — sanity,  reserve,  composure,  steadiness, 
and  sagacity,  insight,  alertness  of  mind.  Christ's  attitude 
to  nature  is  well  brought  out  ''  He  is  a  poet  rather  than  a 
'^  naturalist ;  but  with  Him,  as  with  all  great  interpreters  of 

nature,  poetic  insight  gives  significance  to  the  simplest  facts." 
The  strength  of  Christ's  character  expresses  itself  both  in 
the  prodigality  of  His  sympathy,  and  in  His  solitude  of  soul. 
The  first  mark  of  power  is  its  self-impartation.  The  reserve 
^  of  Jesus  was  the  background  and  the  support  of  his  sym- 

^  pathy,  and  in  this  isolation  of  the  inner  life  he  found  His 

^  communion  with  the  life  of  God. 

f  Turning  from  the  Teacher  to  the  teaching,  in  the  search 

i  for  the  roots  of  the  Christian  character,  Professor  Peabody 

i  points  out  that  self-sufficiency  called  forth  the  severest  con- 

demnation of  Jesus,  and  that  teachableness  is  laid  down  as 
the  primary  condition  of  Christian  attainment  In  this  two 
other  principles  are  involved,  which  characterise  and  illu- 
minate His  message.  One  is  His  teaching  concerning 
moral  growth,  his  faith  in  moral  capacity  ;  the  other  is 
^  his  teaching  concerning    moral   decision.       His   appeal    is 

^  primarily  not  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  emotions,  but  to  the 

^  will.      "  What  he  first  demands  is  not  verified    truth,  or 

'  exalted  emotions,  but  moral  decision."      Hence  arises  the 

'  sense  of  sin,  which,  if  so  be  the  decision  of  the  will  be  right, 

'  becomes  a  step  not  towards  darkness  but  towards  light,  and 

is  followed  by  a  new  sense  of  power.  The  fruit  of  this 
ethical  process  is  summed  up  in  the  three  words  "  Righteous- 
ness," "  Love,"  "  Life."  It  was  the  task  of  Jesus  to  recall 
men  from  the  righteousness  of  conformity  to  the  righteous- 
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to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  "transcendental  idealism." 
Renouvier's  book  is  a  good  example  of  this  class  of  critiosm. 
He  is  uncompromisingly  hostile,  because,  as  I  hope  to  show^ 
he  has  misunderstood  Kant  in  all  essential  points.  H.  S. 
Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  extreme 
opposite  of  Kant-criticism.  He  is  an  example  of  the 
"  orthodox  "  critic,  who  thinks  that  it  is  the  critic's  fault,  and 
not  Kant's,  if  contradictions  are  found  in  his  pages,  and 
that  Kant's  philosophy  contains  the  best  solution  of  philo- 
sophical problems  as  yet  achieved.  This  view,  even  if  it 
be  extravagant,  is  at  any  rate  a  wholesome  reaction  against 
the  prevailing  treatment  of  Kant,  which  consists  in  lecturing 
him  on  so  many  alleged  confusions  and  contradictions  that 
the  innocent  reader  begins  to  suspect  the  justification  of 
all  the  laudatory  epithets  that  alone  survive  in  the  critic's 
pages  to  attest  Kant's  greatness.  After  Kant  has  been  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  contradiction-seeker  for  so 
long,  it  seems  at  least  worth  trying  to  accept  him  as  he 
stands  and  to  explain  away  apparent  contradictions. 

There  is  a  further  reason  which  makes  a  comparison  of 
Chamberlain's  book  with  that  of  Renouvier  instructive. 
Both  men  are  typical  products  of  our  modem  culture; 
Chamberlain  is  by  training  a  scientist,  and  Renouvier, 
though  a  philosopher,  possesses  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  science,  especially  of  mathematics.  But  in  their  views 
of  science,  too,  they  stand  at  opposite  poles.  Renouvier  is 
a  Positivist,  and  denounces  Kant's  phenomenalism  as  sub- 
versive of  the  reality  of  that  world  with  which  science 
deals.  Chamberlain  sees  more  clearly  how  uncritical  it  is 
to  accept  the  world  of  science,  with  its  atoms  and  corpuscles 
and  ethers  and  vortex-rings,  etc.,  etc.,  as  "  real " ;  he  is 
aware  how  hypothetical,  not  to  say  m}rthological,  these 
things  are,  and  how  large  an  element  of  ''  idea "  these  so- 
called  "  facts  "  contain.  Hence  he  is  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  true  significance  of  Kant's  phenomenalism. 

Renouvier — so  we  are  told  in  the  Preface — was  over 
eighty-seven  years  old  when  he  began  to  write  his  Critique 
de  la  Doctrine  de  Kant  He  died  when  the  work  was 
almost  completed,  but  before  he  could  give  it  the  final 
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revision.  The  book  was  prepared  for  publication  by  M. 
Louis  Prat,  who  also  wrote  the  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  a 
rough  draft  left  by  Renouvier.  One  naturally  approaches 
the  last  work  of  a  man  like  Renouvier  with  feelings  of  re- 
spect, but  though  the  arguments  are  set  forth  temperately 
and  in  a  spirit  of  mature  and  reasoned  conviction,  yet  one 
cannot  resist  a  sense  of  disappointment.  As  I  said  above, 
Renouvier  has  misunderstood  Kant  from  cover  to  cover. 
He  has  nowhere  succeeded  in  apprehending  the  "trans- 
cendental "  point  of  view.  He  describes  his  book  as  "  une 
^tude  litt^rale  exacte"  of  Kant  (p.  16).  That  is  but  too 
painfully  true.  He  has  studied  the  letter  minutely,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  work  has  escaped  him.  In  consequence,  he 
regards  phenomena  as  mere  "illusions,"  Kant's  refutation 
of  Berkeley's  idealism  as  sophistry,  his  protestations  of 
"  empirical  realism  "  as  clumsy  double-dealing.  The  true 
meaning  of  "  transcendental  idealism "  he  does  not  under- 
stand at  all,  and  in  consequence  the  distinction  between 
phenomena  and  things-in-themselves  is  to  him  a  distinction 
between  an  illusory  dream-world  and  an  inaccessible  reality 
(p.  17  and  passim).  As  if  Kant  had  not  clearly  distin- 
guished between  "  Schein  "  (  =  illusion)  and  "  Erscheinung  " 
(  =  phenomenon) !  And  as  for  the  thing-in-itself,  Kant  has 
carefully  defined  its  "inaccessibility."  It  is  inaccessible 
only  if  we  try  to  reach  it  by  the  road  of  "intuition" 
(Anschauung)  or  sense-experience,  by  which  Kant  means, 
not  that  our  sense-organs  are  inadequate  (which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Epistemology),  but  that  the  "thing-in-itself" 
does  not  fall  under  the  a-priori  forms  of  intuition,  viz.,  space 
and  time.  A  thing-in-itself,  then,  is  an  object  which  we 
can  thinky  but  which  we  do  not  think  of  as  possessing  special 
and  temporcU  determinations.  Hence  it  cannot  be  an  "  object 
of  experience  "  (  =  phenomenon),  for  all  such  objects  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  space  and  time,  and  determine  each 
other  by  causality  and  reciprocity.  These  are  the  con- 
ditions of  scientific  knowledge,  or,  to  use  Kant's  technical 
term,  of  "possible  experience."  And  the  importance  of 
this  distinction  between  objects  that  have  spatial  and  tem- 
poral determinations,  and  therefore  admit  of  scientific  and 
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especially  mathematical  treatment,  and  objects  not  in  space 
and  time,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  scientific  treatment, 
is — one  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  it — -purely  melko- 
dological.  The  world  is  not^  thereby,  cut  up,  as  a  crude 
misinterpretation  of  certain  spatial  metaphors  would  have  it, 
into  two  different  kinds  of  existences,  each  dwelling,  as  it 
were,  in  its  own  locality.  Renouvier  raises  a  false  issue 
when  he  asks :  Is  the  '*  real "  world  to  be  identified  with 
the  world  of  phenomena,  or  with  the  world  of  things-in- 
themselves  ?  To  reply  either  the  one  or  the  other  would 
be  to  make  absolute  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  whole  what 
is  merely  a  relative  aspect  Phenomena,  as  well  as  things- 
in-themselves,  are  but  abstract  aspects  of  the  world,  but 
each  aspect  must  be  consistent  within  itself.  And  con- 
sistency is  always  a  question  of  method  and  a  question  of 
principle.  Science  is  a  system  reared  on  certain  funda- 
mental principles,  and  so  is  ethics;  and,  therefore,  Kanfs 
distinction  of  phenomena  and  things-in-themselves,  know- 
ledge and  faith,  theoretical  and  practical  reason,  is  no  more 
than  a  recognition  of  two  different  points  of  view  from 
which  to  regard  the  world,  each  resting  on  its  own  set  of 
principles  without  interfering  with  the  other.  Any  failure 
to  realise  this  leads  straight  into  the  Antinomies. 

How  far  Renouvier  is  from  understanding  Kant's  use  of 
the  terms  "  phenomena  "  and  "  things-in-themselves  "  is  clear 
finom  such  statements  as  the  following:  "Kant  .  .  .  met 
en  avant  cette  negation  de  Fen  sot  des  ph^nom^nes,  dont  le 
sens  est,  pour  lui,  que  les  ph^nom^nes  ne  composent  pas  des 
sujets  r^ls"  (p.  262).  As  the  last  half  of  this  quotation 
shows,  Renouvier  takes  Kant  to  mean  that  the  external 
world  is  merely  ^ psychological  fact  "in  our  heads"  without 
"independent"  reality.  Hence  he  waxes  eloquent  about 
"I'existence  en  soi  et  pour  soi  de  I'exteme  rfel,  distinct, 
individuel"  (p.  104).  But  this  serves  merely  to  reveal  that 
Renouvier,  having  never  understood  the  real  meaning  of 
"transcendental  idealism,"  has  understood  still  less  how 
Kant  with  perfect  consistency  could  maintain  that  "trans- 
cendental idealism  "  and  "  empirical  realism  "  or  "  dualism  " 
go  together.      Renouvier  cannot  rid   himself  of  the  idea 
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that  all  ideaHsm  must  be  of  the  subjective,  psychological 
variety,  which,  as  he  quite  rightly  s^^s&^  is  a  self-contradictory 
doctrine,  in  that  it  offers  us  a  conclusion  which  denies  the 
premises  on  which  it  is  built,  viz.,  that  dualistic  distinction 
of  mind  from  an  objective  world  without  which  the  view  of 
knowledge  as  merely  a  state  of  the  subject  would  have  no 
meaning.  Because  he  takes  Kant's  idealism  to  be  of  this 
type  he  charges  it  with  being  "  une  doctrine  solipsiste " 
(p.  99),  and  "idealismesubjectif"  (p.  I02i«.);  wonders,  when 
Kant  appeals  to  the  immediate  evidence  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness for  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  at  his  giving 
*'pour  une  demonstration  de  la  r^alit^  exteme  la  raison 
m^me  que  la  psychologie  id^aliste  emploie  ordinairement 
pour  prouver  qu'une  telle  demonstration  est  impossible" 
(p.  loi) ;  and  suggests  that  this  appeal  is  a  ''  sophisme  pour 
d^guiser  au  public  sa  veritable  opinion,"  which  he  takes  to 
be,  not  that  the  reality  of  the  external  world  is  assured  by 
that  of  our  own  consciousness,  but  that  the  reality  of  our  own 
consciousness  is  as  illusory  as  that  of  the  external  world ! 
(p.  104).  In  consequence,  he  denies  Kant's  right  to  main- 
tain the  reality  of  the  external  world  consistently  with  his 
idealism  {passim).  These  misunderstandings  are  the  more 
incredible  in  yiew  (i)  of  Kant's  famous  declaration  that  any 
doubt  in  the  reality  of  the  external  world  {i.e.  any  illusionism) 
was  "  a  scandal  in  philosophy " ;  (2)  of  the  elaborate 
"  Refutation  of  IdeaHsm  "  (in  the  psychological  sense),  which 
he  inserted  into  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  because  the  first  had  been  misunderstood  ;  (3)  of 
the  explicit  contrast  drawn  in  the  "  Prolegomena  "  between 
his  own  doctrine  and  that  of  Berkeley.  Not  that  Renouvier 
is  unacquainted  with  those  passages.  He  actually  quotes 
them  I  But  instead  of  feeling  impelled  by  them  to  revise 
his  own  views,  he  uses  them  as  the  clearest  evidence  of 
Kant's  perversity  and  inconsistency.  Under  these  circum- 
stances one  is  not  astonished  to  find  him  appeal  to  F.  H. 
Jacobi  and  Schopenhauer  in  support  of  his  views.  He  could 
not  have  relied  on  more  misleading  authorities,  for  Schopen- 
hauer, in  particular,  has  notoriously  misunderstood  both  the 
great  philosophers  whom  he  calls  his  '^  masters,"  the  ''divine" 
3  E 
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Plato  and  the  ''incomparable"  Kant  And  not  only  did 
he  misunderstand  Kant,  he  also  misrepresents  him  by 
countless  misquotations.  To  appeal,  therefore,  to  Schopen- 
hauer in  support  of  one's  views  is  to  condemn  them 
oneself. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  expose  the  complete  falsity  of 
the  view  which  confounds  transcendental  idealism  with 
subjective,  psychological  idealism,  is  to  set  forth  briefly 
the  argument  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  so  far  as  it 
bears  on  this  point.  It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that 
Kant's  investigation  is  epistemologicaly  and  not  psychol(^icaL 
The  purpose  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  was  by  an 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge  to  discover 
whether  ''metaphysics  as  a  science  was  possible,"  i>. 
whether  there  could  be  theoretical  knowledge  of  "God, 
freedom,  immortality,"  such  as  the  dogmatic  metaphysicians 
before  Kant  had  claimed.  Kant,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
an  analysis  of  actual  knowledge,  which  for  this  purpose  he 
took  to  be  represented  by  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
so  as  to  discover  its  conditions.  The  first  task  was  to 
obtain  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  all  those  elements  which 
were  "universal  and  necessary,"  and  on  which,  therefore, 
the  theoretical  value  of  knowledge  depended.  Now  the 
world  with  which  science  deals — so  we  may  roughly  put 
it — ^is  a  world  in  time  and  space,  a  world  of  things  related 
to  each  other  according  to  fixed  and  determinate  laws.  If 
we  analyse  this  world,  we  find  that  the  objects  in  space 
vary  indefinitely  in  quality  and  content,  but  that  space  is 
everywhere  the  same.  So  it  is  with  time.  No  diversity 
of  content  affects  the  homogeneity  of  time  and  space. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  categories.  Take  causality.  The 
savage  is,  no  doubt,  wrong  when  he  r^ards  the  wrath  of 
the  river-god  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his  bridge, 
whereas  really  it  was  bad  building  or  a  flood  ;  but  does 
the  fact  that  we  make  mistakes  about  the  true  causes  of 
events  imply  that  they  have  no  causes  ?  The  category  of 
causality  is,  in  this  sense,  independent  of  the  good  or  ill 
success  of  our  applications  of  it  It  is  not  overthrown  by 
a  fal^  use,  nor  more  firmly  established  by  a  right  one. 
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The  same  applies  to  all  categories,  and»  without  going  into 
further  details  we  may  say  that  if  we  thus  abstract  all 
universal  and  self-identical  elements  in  experience  from 
the  ever-varying  content  in  which  they  are  concretely 
realised  in  particular  cases,  we  get  Kant's  analysis  of 
experience  into  "form"  and  "matter/'  an  a-priori  and  an 
a-posteriori  factor.  And  here  a  warning  may  be  needed. 
Both  "matter"  and  "form,"  as  is  clear  from  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  obtained,  are  abstractions  with  a 
logical  significance,  but  not  real  entities  in  the  psychol(^ical 
sense.  Every  concrete  experience  can  be  analysed  into 
these  two  factors,  but  neither  of  them  can  or  does  exist 
apart  from  the  other.  Hence  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
origin  of  experience  in  the  psychological  sense,  and  it  is 
false  to  say  that  experience  "  arises  out  of  them,"  as,  e^,^ 
a  chemical  compound  may  be  said  to  arise  out  of  its 
elements,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  independent  existence. 
And  further,  when  Kant  calls  the  forms  "a-priori"  and 
the  matter  "a-posteriori,"  we  must  not  take  these  terms  in 
the  temporal  sense,  and  e,g,^  imagine  every  baby  to  be  born 
with  its  mind  stocked  with  empty  a-priori  forms  waiting 
for  the  matter  of  experience  to  pour  in  a-posteriori.  By 
calling  the  form  a-priori,  Kant  means  simply  that,  having 
made  the  analysis  of  experience  into  form  and  matter,  we 
see  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  or  deduce  the 
forms  from  the  matter,  or  in  any  way  to  make  their  validity 
depend  on  that  matter.  To  attempt  this  was  in  his  eyes 
the  fundamental  error  of  Hume  and  other  empiricists. 
And  by  calling  the  matter  a-posteriori  Kant  means  simply 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  forms  their  matter  is 
"accidental,"  i,e.  the  abstract  form  contains  as  suck  no 
principle  for  determining  (in  the  sense  of  "creating")  its 
own  content  If  it  did,  we  should  have  "  intellectual 
intuition"  instead  of  sense-intuition.  As  it  is,  we  must 
"go  to  experience."  It  follows  that  it  is  false  to  charge 
Kant  with  inconsistency  for  maintaining,  «^.,  that  though 
the  category  of  causality  is  a-priori,  we  can  only  learn 
particular  causal  connections  from  experience.  The  latter 
is  a  purely  empirical  problem  which  has  nothing  whatever 
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to  do  with  the  epistemological  problem  of  the  grounds  and 
limits  of  the  validity  of  causality.  Similarly,  the  question 
how  a  given  individual  acquires  knowledge  in  the  course 
of  bis  life,  and  comes  to  recc^piise  time,  space,  and  the 
categories,  is  a  psychological  and  not  an  epistemological 
question.  We  can  only  explain  the  individual's  acquisition 
of  knowledge  so  far  as  we  know  both  his  physical  and 
mental  constitution  and  the  nature  of  the  world  which  he 
comes  to  know.  In  other  words,  our  psychological  ex- 
planation presupposes  knowledge,  and  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  knowledge  cannot  therefore  be  settled  in  this 
way.  And  how  far  Kant  was  from  giving  to  "a-priori" 
a  psychological  sense  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  always 
held  space,  time,  and  the  categories  to  be,  psycholc^ically 
speaking,  not  innate  but  acquired. 

So  much  will  suffice,  though  it  is  but  a  mes^re  outline  of 
Kant's  position,  to  show  that  Kant's  transcendental  point  of 
view  has  nothing  to  do  with  empirical  psychol<^y.  Hence 
Renouvier's  appeals  to  psychology  against  Kant  show 
simple  ignoratio  elenchi.  When  he  calls  Kant's  phenomena 
"illusions,"  because  Kant  denies  that  they  are  "things-in- 
themselves,"  he  fails  to  see  that  Kant  never  denies  but 
emphatically  maintains  that  phenomena  are  **  things-in- 
themselves "  in  the  sense  in  which  Renouvier  uses  the  word 
as  denoting  the  "distinct  and  independent"  existence  of 
things.  That,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  meaning  of  Kant's 
defence  of  "Empirical  Realism"  and  of  his  refutation  of 
Berkeley's  **  Empirical  Idealism."  The  particular  human 
being,  the  individual,  the  subject  in  the  psychological  sense, 
is,  of  course,  from  the  transcendental,  epistemological  point 
of  view  just  one  object  amongst  others.  He  is  an  object  in 
space  and  time,  standing  to  other  objects  in  relations  of 
causality  and  reciprocity — in  short  he  is  a  "  phenomenon." 
And  every  phenomenon  has  against  any  other  what  Renouvier 
calls  "I'existence  en  soi  et  pour  soi,  distinct,  individucL" 
That  is  what  Kant  means  when  he  says  that  the  "  imme- 
diate, but  empirically  determined  consciousness  of  my  own 
existence  proves  the  existence  of  things  in  space  outside 
me"  (B.  27s).     The  words  "empirically  determined"  give 
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the  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  words.  For  we 
are  '*  empirically  determined  "  only  so  far  as  we  are  objects 
to  ourselves,  and  we  are  objects  to  ourselves  only  in  relation 
to  other  objects  equally  real  with  ourselvea  "  Real "  is  here 
used  in  the  ordinary  empirical  sense,  without  prejudice  to  its 
being  from  the  epistemological  or  transcendental  point  of 
view  a  ^'realitas  phenomenon."  No  one  can  understand 
Kant  who  does  not  clearly  realise  (i)  that  ''Empirical 
Realism  *'  is  the  position  of  natural  science,  but  not  the 
position  of  epistemology ;  and  (2)  that,  therefore,  it  cannot 
come  into  conflict  with  transcendental  idealism  at  all,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  transcendental  idealism  may  quite 
well  be,  as  Kant  maintains  it  is,  the  only  possible  philo- 
sophical foundation  for  that  Empirical  Realism.  And  in  this 
connection  another  flagrant  misunderstanding  on  Renouvier's 
part  may  be  suitably  cleared  up.  As  I  have  explained 
already,  when  Kant  says  that  knowledge  of  phenomena  is 
impossible  without  sense-experience  (Anschauung),  he  is 
thinking  of  space  and  time  as  the  a-priori  conditions  of 
sense-experience,  but  not  of  the  actual  structure  and  capa- 
city of  our  sense-organs,  which  is  a  physiological  and 
psychological  question  of  no  importance  for  epistemology. 
Renouvier,  however,  takes  Kant  to  restrict  our  understand- 
ing to  what  we  actually  see  and  hear  and  feel,  and  then 
triumphantly  points  to  scientific  hypotheses  about  things 
which  we  cannot  perceive  by  our  senses,  "vibrations  calo- 
rifiques  et  lumineuses,"  "courants  ^lectriques,"  "dements 
atomiques  de  la  chimie"  (pp.  287,  288).  This  is,  however, 
no  argument  against  Kant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Kant 
says  exactly  the  same  thing  himself  1  A  single  quotation 
will  put  this  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt :  "  We  recognise 
the  existence  of  a  magnetic  matter,  penetrating  all  bodies, 
from  seeing  iron-filings  attracted,  although  an  immediate  per- 
ception of  this  magnetic  matter  is  impossible  to  us  because 
of  the  constitution  of  our  sense-organs.  For  we  may  say 
quite  generally,  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our 
sensibility  and  the  context  of  our  perceptions  we  should 
meet  with  the  immediate  empirical  perception  of  a  thing 
.that  we  have  inferred,  if  our  senses  were  finer ^  the  grossness 
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of  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  of 
possible  experience.  Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
things,  therefore,  extends  as  far  as  perception,  or  valid 
inferences  from  perception,  will  carry  us"  (A.  226).  This 
passage  clearly  shows  that  Kant  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  interdict  the  scientist's  use  of  hypotheses,  or  the 
assumption  of  things  and  forces  that  we  cannot  perceive  by 
means  of  our  sense-organs.  And  this  is  only  what  we 
should  expect  from  a  man  who  was — we  are  apt  to  forget 
it — not  merely  a  philosopher,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  his  time ;  whose  first  writings  all  dealt  with 
questions  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Gec^^phy ; 
whose  "  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens  "  con- 
tained that  brilliant  hypothesis  about  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system,  afterwards  elaborated  by  Laplace ;  who  began  his 
academic  career  as  a  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  and  who 
all  through  his  life  preferred  scientific  books  to  the  philo- 
sophical lucubrations  of  his  contemporaries.  Why,  as  wc 
have  seen,  one  of  the  results  of  the  distinction  between 
phenomena  and  things-in-themselves  is  but  to  supply  science 
with  a  philosophical  basis,  whilst  at  the  same  time  preventing 
it  from  attempting  a  solution  of  problems  that  fall  outside 
its  sphere.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  Critique  of  Pun 
Reason  that  Kant,  in  1786,  published  his  Metaphysical 
Principles  of  Matured  Science^  one  of  the  best  statements 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mathematico-mechanical 
world-view  that  we  possess.  '*Nous  savons  aujourd'hui," 
thus  Renouvier  proceeds  to  lecture  Kant,  "  que  la  m^thode 
experimentale,  dans  les  sciences,  est  n^cessairement  aussi  la 
•  m^thode  de  Thypoth^se  et  de  la  verification  des  hypotheses 
k  I'aide  de  Texp^rience  systematique  et  de  Tanalyse  math^ 
matique"  (p.  287).  These  things  were  commonplaces  to 
Kant  I  And  Renouvier's  criticism  of  Kant  by  means  of  an 
appeal  to  science  is  less  audacious  only  than  it  is  absurd. 

One  last  point,  and  we  may  leave  M.  Renouvier  and  his 
misunderstandings.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  general  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  transcendental  and  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view  that  Renouvier  confuses  the  transcen- 
dental ego  with  the  psychological  individual  {eg,,  p.  \02n,\ 
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Hence  we  find  him  asking  whether  there  are  as  many 
spaces  as  there  are  individuals  capable  of  a  space-intuition 
(p.  265).  Apparently  he  takes  the  naive  mythology,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  human  oiganism  carries  a  world  of  know- 
ledge about  in  its  head,  for  solid  fact.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  he  has  not  dished  up  the  time-honoured  puzzle  about 
everybody's  mind  being  in  his  head  and  his  head  in  his 
mind! 

The  editor  says  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  that  he  thinks 
this  book  will  be  one  of  Renouvier's  **  plus  beaux  titres  de 
gloire/  One  would  fain  hope  that  Renouvier's  fame  rests 
on  more  enduring  foundations. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  for  a  review  of  H.  S. 
Chamberlain's  book.  As  it  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a 
layman's  book  written  for  laymen,  there  is,  fortunately,  no 
need  to  take  it  as  seriously  as  Renouvier's  work.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  heartily  recommended.  It  is  easy  reading 
and  extremely  interesting.  The  late  R.  L.  Nettleship  used 
to  say  that  the  great  obstacle  to  a  true  understanding  of 
Plato  was  the  difficulty  of"  seeing  "  things  as  Plato  saw  themi 
of  getting  the  peculiar  personal  perspective  of  his  world - 
view.  It  is  just  this  difficulty  which  Mr  Chamberlain  has 
set  himself  to  remove  for  us  in  the  case  of  Kant  He  does 
not  attempt  a  technical  exposition  and  criticism  of  Kant's 
Critical  Philosophy,  but  tries  to  prepare  us  for  a  study  of 
Kant's  own  works  by  making  us  familiar  with  Kant's  way 
of  "  viewing  "  the  world,  his  habits  of  thought,  his  methods 
of  handling  a  problem.  "Nicht  des  Denkers  Gedanken, 
sondem  des  Denkers  Denken  "  is  the  subject  of  his  study. 
Like  every  genius,  Kant  is  to  him  a  "  seer  "  who  has  given 
us  his  vision  of  the  world ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  en- 
shrined this  vision  in  a  dry  intellectual  system  instead  of 
conveying  it,  as  painters  and  poets  convey  their  visions, 
through  the  medium  of  sense  and  imagination,  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  to  analyse  the  nature  of  his  "  seeing."  The 
sub-title,  "  The  Personality  as  Key  to  the  Work,"  is,  therefore, 
a  true  description  of  the  aims  of  the  book.  And  in  working 
out  this  idea  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  writing 
a  book  that  is  always  delightful  and  often  instructive.     The 
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method  he  employs  to  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  Kant's 
mental  habitus  is  comparison  and  contrast  He  compares 
him  in  successive  essays  with  Goethe,  Leonardo,  I>escartes, 
Bruno,  and  Plato ;  and  a  last  essay  on  Kant  himself  sums 
up  the  result  Every  essay  is  designed  to  bring  out  and 
illustrate  a  particular  characteristic  of  Kant's  thinking,  and 
in  every  essay  the  personal  comparison  is  interrupted  by  an 
"  Exkurs "  which  is  purely  scientific  or  philosophical,  and 
illustrates  the  thesis  of  the  essay  by  the  discussion  of  a 
particular  scientific  problem  or  theory.  Thus  the  essay  on 
Goethe  deals  especially  with  the  antithesis  of  ''  idea  "  and 
"  experience  "  in  Kant's  thinking  {cp.  the  "  r^[u]ative  ideas  " 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  and  the  whole  of  the 
Critique  of  fudgment\  and  illustrates  it  by  an  examination 
of  Goethe's  theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants.  The 
essay  on  Leonardo  deals  with  *'  conception  and  intuition," 
with  an  "  Exkurs  "  on  Physical  Optics,  and  Goethe's  Theory 
of  Colour- vision.  The  essay  on  Plato  deals  with  "  knowledge 
and  opinion/'  with  an  *'  Exkurs  "  on  the  relation  of  Being  to 
Becoming,  including  a  criticism  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution. 
The  last  essay  on  Kant  deals  with  "  Science  and  Religion," 
with  an  "Exkurs  "on  the ''thing-in-itself"  as  (a)  limiting 
science  to  phenomena,  {JH)  securing  a  domain  for  morality  and 
religion.  These  short  indications  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extremely  great  interest  of  the  book.  The  author  is  origi- 
nally a  scientist,  and  his  scientific  knowledge  is  comprehensive 
and  up-to-date.  In  purely  philosophical  matters,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  often  seems  to  speak  at  second  hand,  thoug^h 
he  has,  on  the  whole,  gone  to  good  authorities  for  his  views. 
However,  even  so,  some  of  his  philosophical  statements  are 
open  to  question.  Thus,  whilst  the  author's  illustrations  of 
philosophical  questions  from  scientific  method  and  theory 
will  often  be  found  instructive  even  by  philosophical  readers, 
I  think  he  is,  at  times,  inclined  to  push  his  scientific  ana- 
logies too  far.  For  instance,  to  call  Kant's  analysis  of 
experience  into  a  '^  material "  and  a  ''  formal "  principle  an 
''  h}q)othesis  "  (pp.  640,  670,  674)  is  misleading,  unless  one 
bears  in  mind  that  hypotheses  are  of  different  kinds.  In 
fact,  the  statement  is  intelligible  only  with  the  help  of  the 
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distinction  which  the  author  draws  {e^,,  p.  641)  between 
*'  explanation/'  which  is  always  causal^  and  **  understanding  " 
{ sx  Begreifen),  which  means  logical  insight  into  oi^anic 
and  systematic  connections.  An  explanatory  hypothesis, 
therefore,  is  the  assumption  of  a  cause  by  inference  from  a 
known  effect ;  and  causality,  in  the  scientific  sense,  implies 
distinct  existences.  Now,  as  the  author  clearly  sees  and 
is  emphatic  in  maintaining,  such  hypotheses  as  "energy," 
*"  matter  and  force,"  "  ether,"  etc.,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
inferences  according  to  the  law  of  causality  to  real  and 
distinct  existences,  but  serve  the  logical  purpose  of  "  under- 
standing," mainly  by  making  phenomena  accessible  to 
mathematical  calculation.  In  this  latter  sense  alone  it  is 
possible  to  compare  Kant's  transcendental  method  to  scien- 
tific hypothesis.  In  opposition  to  causal  and  explanatory 
hypotheses  one  might  call  this  latter  class  of  hypotheses 
*^  methodological."  And  then  Kant's  own  statement,  ^ 
^' Transcendental-philosophie  ist  nicht  Erkenntnisart  irgend 
eines  Objekts  der  Philosophie,  sondem  nur  eine  gewisse 
Methode  oder  formales  Princip  zu  philosophieren,"  will 
become  intelligible,  and  in  its  turn  throw  light  on  scientific 
method.  For,  as  I  said  above,  from  the  philosophical  point 
of  view  the  problem  of  science  is  fundamentally  a  problem 
<rf  method  and  of  principle.  Therefore,  when  Kant  says  in 
a  little  pamphlet  "  About  the  Use  of  Teleological  Principles 
in  Philosophy'*  (1788),  "Die  Moglichkeit  einer  Natur 
iiberhaupt,  das  ist  die  Transcendental  -  philosophie,"  he 
means  "  possibility,"  not  in  the  sense  of  causal  explanation, 
but  in  the  sense  of  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  system  of  Nature.  To  put  it  in  more  modem  phrases, 
Nature  is  an  "  ideal  construction  "  on  the  basis  of  certain 
principles,  and  it  is  these  principles  which  it  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy  to  examine. 

H.  S.  Chamberlain  has  seized  the  transcendental  point 
of  view  well,  and  in  consequence  draws  a  clear  and  emphatic 
distinction  between  it  and  the  psychological  standpoint 
(p.  642  ff.),  supported  by  many  well-chosen  quotations 
from  Kant,  such  as  "  hier  ist  nicht  von  dem  Entstehen  der 
Erfahrung  die  Rede,  sondem  von  dem,  was  in  ihr  liegt " 
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{Prolegomena,  §  21a).  The  banner,  therefore,  who  uses 
this  book  (in  accordance  with  its  aim)  as  an  introduction 
to  Kant,  need  not  fear  to  follow  its  lead  on  this  fundamental 
point. 

Where  the  author's  modernising  tendency  leads  to  peih24)s 
most  questionable  results  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  the  essay  on  Plato.  There  is  a  strong  inclination  nowa- 
days {cp.,  eg.y  Natorp's  Plato's  Ideenlehre)  to  bring  Kant 
and  Plato  more  nearly  into  relation  with  each  other  than  the 
real  nature  of  their  thought  would  seem  to  warrant  No 
doubt,  it  throws  some  light  on  Plato's  ideas  in  their 
epistemological  aspect  to  apply  to  them  Kant's  phrase  of 
"  functions  of  unity."  Phenomena,  Plato's  "  world  of 
becoming,"  are  certainly  not  knowable,  except  so  far  as,  to 

.  put  it  objectively,  they  "participate"  in  the  ideas,  or  to 
put  it  subjectively,  we  possess  knowledge  of  the  ideas,  and 

^  thus  find,  as  it  were,  centres  of  unity  in  the  eternal  flux  of 
sense-experience.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  whereas  in  Kant's  critical  philosophy  the 
epistemological  interest  is  supreme,  for  Plato,  theory  of 
knowledge  is  but  the  road  to  metaphysics.  To  Plato  tbe 
real  and  the  knowable  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  finds  in  the  ideas  the  one  and  only  true  reality, 
they  lose  all  resemblance  either  to  Kant's  "  regulative  ideas," 
which  he  expressly  describes  as  "  theoretically  problematical," 
and  "incapable  of  positively  extending  our  knowledge," 
or  to  Kant's  ''constitutive"  ideas  (or  rather  concepts, 
categories),  which  are  restricted  to  phenomena  (  =  Plato's 
world  of  becoming).  And,  after  all,  Kant  himself,  in  that 
famous  passage  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  which  deals 
with  Plato's  ideas  ( A  3 1 3  ff.),  has  drawn  attention  to  this 
difference :  "  Die  Ideen  sind  bei  ihm  ( =  Plato)  Urbilder 
der  Dinge  selbst  und  nicht  bloss  Schliissel  zu  moglichen 
Erfahrungen,  wie  die  Kategorien."  That  should  settle 
the  matter. 

As  the  main  interest  of  this  book  is  not  philo- 
sophical in  the  technical  sense,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
further  details.  Philosophically  trained  readers  will  be  able 
to    criticise    for    themselves,   unphilosophical    readers  will 
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probably,  as  is  their  sweet  way,  slur  over  the  philosophical 
parts,  and  therefore  take  little  harm  from  having  some  views 
that  are  open  to  question  stated  more  or  less  dogmatically. 
The  book  as  a  whole,  based  as  it  is  on  wide  and  varied 
reading,  written  in  a  style  that  is  always  vivid  and  enter- 
taining, and  inspired  by  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Kant's 
philosophy,  may  be  heartily  recommended. 

St  Andrews.  R.  F.  ALFRED  HOERNLfe. 


LA  RELIGION  SELON  HERBERT  SPENCER,  par 

M.  Emik  BoutrouXy  Professeur  d  la  Faculti  des  Lettres  de 
r  University  de  Paris.     1905.     Pp.27.     Fr.  1.50. 

Professor  Boutroux  was  the  latest  Glasgow  GiflTord 
Lecturer,  having  delivered  his  two  courses  there  during 
the  winters  of  1903-4  and   1904-5. 

These  courses  were  delivered  in  French,  and  were  much 
appreciated.  The  pamphlet  before  us  contains  a  lecture 
that  forms  a  very  fitting  pendant  to  the  Gifford  series.  It 
deals  with  the  attitude  of  Spencer  to  religion,  and  points 
out  the  religious  implications  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Unknow- 
able. M.  Boutroux  naturally  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
Spencer's  doctrine  differs  sharply  from  that  of  Hamilton 
and  Mansel.  The  conception  of  the  latter  was  simply  a 
series  of  negations.  Spencer's,  on  the  contrary,  though 
indefinite  and  unlimited,  is  positive.  He  nowhere  treats 
it  directly  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  His  Absolute 
(as  summarised  by  Professor  Boutroux)  is  "  Power,  Energy, 
the  Infinite,  the  common  source  of  the  ego  and  the  non- 
^o,  superior,  not  inferior,  to  intelligence  and  personality." 
Tn  that  admission,  as  is  well  known,  Frederic  Harrison 
long  ago  detected  the  surrender  of  the  whole  strategic 
position  as  regards  religion.  For  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  cnei^  or  power,  and  especially  if 
we  assert,  as  Spencer  does,  the  kinship  of  that  energy  with 
our  own  self,  that  kinship  must  extend  also  to  tiie  moral 
impulse  in  man.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  speaking  of 
Infinite  Goodness  (in  reply  to  Mansell),  "What  belongs 
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to  it  as  infinite  I  don't  pretend  to  know,  but  I  know  that 
Infinite  Goodness  must  be  goodness."  And  thus  the 
elements  of  worship  are  ready  to  our  hand  For  man 
liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  not  even  by  the  strongest  meat 
of  pure  metaphysics.  "  Religion/'  in  the  concluding  words 
of  M.  Boutroux,  "  cannot  consist  purely  and  simply  of  the 
affirmation  and  the  mute  adoration  of  a  transcendent  Un- 
knowable. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  life  very  high  and  very 
practical.  It  is  the  effort  to  convert  the  ideal  into  reality, 
to  bring  it  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  Is  not  the  natural 
and  necessary  completion  of  Herbert  Spencer's  words  that 
other  word,  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ?  That  is  to  say.  Let  us  pray 
and  work  for  the  objective  coming  of  that  kingdom, 
that  it  may  be  realised,  not  in  the  Unknowable  and  in 
the  transcendental  region  of  pure  ideas,  but  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  love  and  suffer — ^not  only  in  heaven 
but  on  earth— ««;  M  yS^"  A.  S.  Mories. 

Greenock. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  by  H.  Hoffding, 
Translated  by  G.  M.  Fisher^  with  Preface  by  W.  fames, 
MacmiUan,  1905.    Pp.  xiv.»  201.    4s.  6d. 

This  little  book  deserves  well  of  all  students  of  philosophy. 
It  is  scarcely  a  book  for  beginners,  for  it  is  occupied  not  so 
much  in  setting  the  problems  of  philosophy  as  in  discussing 
various  attempts  to  answer  them,  and  it  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  philosophic  literature.  But  for 
all  who  are  themselves  working  at  such  problems  the  book 
is  valuable  as  a  statement — "extraordinarily  compact  and 
pithy,"  as  Professor  James  says  of  it  in  his  preface — of  the 
author's  attitude  in  r^ard  to  contemporary  philosophic  con- 
troversies. It  might  be  called  a  restatement  of  the  problems, 
appealing  chiefly  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  main  lines  of  thought  and  argument  in  the  recent  litera* 
ture  of  philosophy,  and  are  asking  where  we  stand    Frokssor 
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I  James  calls  the  book  the  author's  '*  philosophical  testament," 

:  and  it  is  eminently  the  work  of  one  whose  life  has  been 

\  devoted  to  the   study    of  philosophic  problems,  and  who 

i  wishes  to  prisent,  in  summary  form,  the  outcome  of  this 

!  study. 

Readers  of  Professor  HofTding's  History  of  Modem  Pkilo- 
I  sophy  will  remember  his  quadruple  division  of  the  problems  of 

I  philosophy,  and  some  will  also  remember  having  been  dis- 

satisfied that  they  should  be  thus  separately  stated  without 
;  any  indication   as  to  how  they  are  connected    with  one 

%  another.     In  the  present  little  volume  we  get  the  same  four 

;  rubrics,  although  the  one  given  last  in  the  History  is  here 

I  put  first     As  stated  here,  they  are : — ^^  I.  The  problem  of 

^  the  nature  of  consciousness  (the  psychological  problem); 

\  II.  The  problem  of  the  validity  of  knowledge  (the  logical 

problem);  III.  The  problem  of  the  nature  of  being  (the 
J  cosmological  problem) ;  and  IV.  The  problem  of  value  (the 

,  moral  and  religious  problem)."     But  now  the  author  seeks 

to  "  point  out  the  inner  connection  between  these  problems." 
"  At  bottom,"  he  says,  "  they  are  one  and  the  same  problem, 
appearing  in  different  forms  and  applications"  (p.  5). 

Professor  HofTding  does  not,  however,  proceed — as  it  might 
have  been  expected  he  would — ^to  show  how  the  various 
^  problems  arise  by  differentiation  from  a  common  stem.     He 

'  takes  them  in  all  their  apparent  difference  and  seeks  their 

unity  in  a  common  character,  which  clearly  discloses  itself 
only  in  the  course  of  attempts  at  their  solution.  This 
common  character  is  found  in  the  ''  significance  which  the 
relation  between  continuity  and  discontinuity  bears  to  each 
one  of  these  problems  "  (p.  8).  One  might  urge — in  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  stating  the  problems,  and  to  the  con- 
ception that  it  depends  on  the  motive  of  inquiry  which 
problem  any  one  starts  from — that  we  naturally  begin  with 
the  problem  of  being  or  reality  (of  which  those  of  conscious- 
ness and  value  arise  as  specific  forms),  but  find  ourselves 
compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  recognise  the  problem  of  the 
validity — rather,  the  nature  and  relation  to  reality — of 
knowledge,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  initial  problem  of  philosophy, 
giving  the  key  to  the  significance  of  the  others.     It  is  in  the 
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problem  of  knowledge  that  we  get  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  antithesis  underlying  all  inquiry. 

Passing,  however,  to  the  main  interest  of  the  book — ^its 
appreciation  of  the  present  juncture  in  philosophic  inquiry — 
we  find  Professor  James  in  his  preface  characterising  it  as  being 
in  accordance  with  his  own  view,  that  reality  may  disclose  a 
finally  discontinuous  or  irrational  ("  alogical ")  aspect  The 
word  '*  irrational "  is  not  a  happy  one.  In  point  of  fact,  both 
Professor  HofTding  and  Professor  James  use  it  as  signifying  the 
absence  of  ascertained  and  evidenced  continuity.  In  this  sense 
one  may  assent  to  the  proposition  that  there  is  (or  even  must 
be)  an  '*  ever  not  quite  "  in  all  our  attempts  to  solve  any  of  the 
problems  of  philosophy  or  of  life.  But  if  it  is  suggested 
that  reality  actually  contains,  or  may  contain,  features — 
''  mere  facts  " — that  are  out  of  all  continuity  with  one  another 
or  with  its  own  nature,  so  far  as  this  is  known,  then  one 
must  demur,  and  point  out  that  in  that  case  we  could  not 
even  suppose  what  these  facts  might  be,  or  make  intelligible 
what  we  meant  by  their  being  features  of  reality  at  all.  The 
"  irrational "  in  this  sense  is  none  other  than  our  old  friend 
^-or  foe — the  "unknowable."  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
only  in  the  former  sense,  of  the  lack  of  detailed  proof  of 
continuity,  that  either  writer  establishes  the  incompetence  of 
knowledge.  The  proof  of  the  general  principle  of  continuity 
is  (I  should  say)  the  truth  that  knowability  implies  it,  and 
that  unknowable  reality  means  nothing. 

An  outline  of  Professor  Hoffding's  ailment  will  make  clear 
the  position  he  takes.  In  respect  of  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  problems  he  shows  that,  so  far  as  our  definite  or 
positive  knowledge  goes,  there  alwa)rs  appears  an  irredudble 
antithesis  between  whole  and  part,  or  between  the  continuous 
and  the  discrete,  such  that  we  can  never  say  that  our 
problem  is  definitively  solved.  In  psycholc^^y  this  is  seen  in 
the  gaps  and  interruptions  that  break  the  continuity  of  our 
conscious  processes ;  in  the  diflSculties  as  to  the  nature  of 
personality,  and  the  discontinuity  between  different  individual 
consciousnesses ;  and  in  the  seeming  disparity  between 
psychical  processes  and  their  physiological  conditions.  In 
all  these  points  a  completed  psycholc^ry  is  shown  to  be  some- 
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ai  thing  very  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.     Professor  HofTding 

contrasts  this  psychical  discontinuity  with  the  identity  or 
(t  equivalence   which  is  implied^   in    the  region  of  physical 

iz  process,  in  the  conservation  and  transformation  of  eneigy. 

XX  The  difference  here  would  seem,  however,  to  be  (as  indeed 

^3:  he  admits)  one  of  detail  rather  than  of  principle.     For,  on 

s;  the  one  hand,  material  equivalences  are  obtained  only  by 

\i  leaving  out  the  characteristic  qualitative  differences  of  phe- 

j^  nomena ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  concepts  as  ^  sub- 

Jj.  consciousness,"  "  psychical  disposition,"  and  "  nerve-energy  " 

^'  seem  to  be  as   valid    means   of  explanation    as    that   of 

"potential    energy"    in    physics.      In    short,    neither    the 
^  psychical  nor  the  physical  realm  is  complete  in  itself.     But 

^  this,  while  it  involves  an  evident  incompleteness  in   our 

^^  detailed  or  positive  knowledge,  is  not  at  variance  with  the 

general  principle  of  the  continuity  of  all  reality. 

In  the  theory  of  knowledge  the  antinomy  appears  in  the 
antitheses  of  quantity  and  quality,  temporal  and  logical 
sequence,  subject  and  object ;  none  of  which  have  been 
completely  bridged.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  here,  in  the 
relation  between  the  immediate  and  the  relational  aspects  of 
our  experience,  and  in  the  significance  of  the  conditions 
involved  in  any  specific  mode  of  conscious  experience,  that 
we  get  the  initial  form  of  the  problem,  and  that  it  is 
through  the  question  of  the  relation  of  our  knowledge  to 
reality  that  we  must  reach  our  conclusions  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  reality  itself.  However  this  may  be,  the  author 
shows  that  there  are  difficulties,  which  are  not  solved  by 
any  of  the  interpretations  we  have  been  wont  to  give  of  the 
relation  between  knowledge  and  existence.  In  particular, 
^  he  emphasises  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  temporal 

^  process  of  knowledge  with  any  view  of  reality  that  implies 

'  transcendence  of  the  time-relation. 

^  The  problem  of  being — which,  in  order  to  differentiate  it 

^  from  those  of  consciousness  and  value,  must  be  taken  as 

referring  to  the  relations  between  different  portions  or 
aspects  of  reality,  ue.  as  meaning  the  attempt  at  a  construc- 
tive view  of  reality  as  a  whole — accentuates  the  antinomy 
of  the  continuous  and  the  discrete.      Here  the  deep-rooted 
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oppositions  of  monism  and  pluralism,  materialism  and 
spiritualism,  finality  and  progress,  come  into  view.  Professor 
Hdifding's  argument  here  is  so  concise  that  it  is  possible  to 
present  the  chief  portion  of  it  in  his  own  words.  ^  Specula- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  Being "  arises,  he  says,  from  the 
'*  demand  for  continuity,  a  demand  in  which  both  personality 
and  science  coincide.  The  nature  of  thought  manifests 
itself  at  all  stages  and  under  all  forms  as  a  connection,  a 
s)mthesis,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  thought 
will  voluntarily  give  up  the  attempt  to  knit  its  sporadic 
data  together.  This  effort  has  a  peculiar  and  practical 
importance,  because  firm  and  continuous  connection  is  the 
only  criterion  that  we  have  in  doubtful  cases,  if  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  disting^uishing  dreams  or  illusions  from  reality. 
The  more  comprehensive  and  internally  connected  the  con- 
cept of  reality  we  could  form,  the  greater  would  be  its 
trustworthiness.  Hence,  on  both  theoretical  and  practical 
grounds,  there  will  be  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  limit,  to 
seek  out  the  continuation  and  the  conclusion  toward  whid^ 
theoretic  and  practical  explanations  already  tend.  The 
ideal  would  be  reached  if  we  could  establish  a  complete 
harmonisation  of  all  our  experiences — a  continuous  totality* 
with  which  all  particular  empirical  realms,  each  according  to 
its  own  laws,  would  connect  themselves.  •  .  .  But  such  a 
finished  world-view  is  impossible,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
would  be  self-contradictory.  None  of  the  empirical  fields 
lies  before  us  all  complete  and  closed  ;  there  are  always  new 
experiences  and  new  riddles ;  our  co-ordinating  thought 
constantly  has  to  undertake  new  tasks"  (pp.  117-119)1 
"  The  fact,"  he  concludes,  **  that  knowledge  is  for  ever  un- 
finished may  periiaps  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  Being 
itself  is  not  ready-made,  but  still  incomplete,  and  rather  to 
be  conceived  as  a  continual  becoming,  like  the  individual 
personality  and  like  knowledge.  Perhaps  Being  also  con- 
ceals simultaneous  discords  in  itself,  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  harmonious  whole.  In  their  different 
systems  of  thought,  the  philosophers  have  been  too  sure 
that  Being  in  itself  was  a  closed  and  constant  totality, 
and  that  it  was   only  our  wills  and  minds  that  had  to 
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battle  incessantly  to  exist  and  to  attain  harmony" 
(p.   120). 

Substantially  the  same  argument  is  given  some  pages 
later,  where  the  double  truth,  that  phenomena  are  actually 
in  some  measure  reducible  to  law,  and  that  a  thorough 
unification  of  them  is  unattainable,  is  held  to  'indicate 
that  Being  itself  is  to  be  conceived  as  in  process  of  becom- 
ing, of  evolving,  and  that  what  appears  to  us  as  law  and 
order  and  connection  is  the  result  of  a  development  in  the 
interior  of  the  existent  that  is  not  yet  complete  "  (p.  1 36). 
In  a  word,  the  incompleteness  of  knowledge,  which  is  a  part 
of  being,  indicates  that  being  itself  is  still  in  process  of  com- 
pletion— in  progress  towards  unification.  These  passages 
state  in  its  full  force  the  problem  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  one  in  present  philosophic  controversy — ^what 
one  might  call  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
process  of  our  progressive  appreciation  of  reality  and  the 
character  of  reality  as  such.  They  contain  a  protest,  too, 
against  easy  solutions.  The  true  attitude  is  adopted  towards 
the  antithesis  between  mind  and  matter  in  the  suggestion 
(pp.  143-144)  that  neither  of  them  may  adequately  char- 
acterise the  whole  nature  of  being. 

The  problem  of  values  is  treated  more  slightly  than  the 

*  others,  and  calls  for  no  special  comment,  especially  as  the 
^  translation  of  Professor  HofTding's  Philosophy  of  Religion  is 
;  now  to  hand,  and  may  be  left  to  speak  more  fully  than  the 

*  present  volume.      The  antagonism   here    is    first    between 

*  different  individual  values  and  then  between  ideal  goodness 
y  and  reality.      The  religious  problem  concerns  the  conserva- 
tion of  values  or  the  continuity  of  the  ideal  with  the  real. 

^  On  the  whole,  Professor  Hoffding's  book  seems  to  me  to 

^  prove  convincingly,  not  indeed  the  incompetence  of  know- 

'  ledge  to  deal  with  the  diversities  and  antagonisms  of  our 

^  experience,  but  its  actual  and  inevitable  incompleteness  in 

respect  of  determinate  and  fully  established  content ;  and  to 
make  out  a  strong  case  for  the  conception  of  unending 
progress.  The  proper  attitude,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  philosophy  and  of  life  could  scarcely  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  his  closing  paragraph :  "  In 
3  F 
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all  our  problems  we  end — if  we  view  the  antithesis  in  its 
acutest  form — with  an  interminable  conflict  into  which  tbe 
mental  powers  of  man  must  ever  plunge  anew.  But  while 
we  cannot  solve  definitively  these  great  problems,  still  we 
can  descry  the  road  that  leads  onward  and  forward,  so  that 
the  rights  of  both  our  thought  and  our  life  are  safeguarded. 
The  insolubility  of  the  problems  really  only  means  that,  no 
matter  how  far  we  may  penetrate  in  our  research  and 
thought,  new  horizons,  new  goals,  and  new  tasks  always  rise 
before  us." 

There  are  many  interesting  points  of  detail  throughout 
these  pages,  but  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  main  argument 
as  above  presented.  The  only  incidental  errors  I  have 
noticed  are  that  on  p.  19  the  word  *' i^iforganic "  occuis, 
while  elsewhere  it  appears  in  its  usual  form  ;  and  on  p.  187 
Xenokrates  appears  as  Xenokrati^^.  The  sentence  (p.  1 12), 
"  Whence  does  the  Subject  get  its  objective  content /fww?" 
offends  against  grammar.  And  to  ascribe  to  Professes 
Miinsterberg  the  view  that ''  subjective  phenomena  can  be 
neither  described  nor  explained  "  (p.  37)  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  faulty  in  expression.  It  remains  to  add  that  the  book, 
especially  for  a  translation,  is  a  thoroughly  readable  one, 
and  one  that  will  well  repay  perusal. 

T.  M.  FORSYTR 

St  Andrews. 


FREDERICK  TEMPLE:  Memoirs  of  ArtJibisbop 
Temple,  by  Se^en  Friends,  edited  by  E.  G.  Sandford, 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter.  Macmillan^  1906.  Vol,  /.,  xvL, 
611//.  /  vol  II.,  xi.,  743  //.     36r.  nett. 

This  is  the  worthy  record  of  a  great  career.  Each  of  tbe 
seven  writers — the  editor  conspicuously — ^has  set  down  the 
facts  best  known  to  him  with  true  sympathy  and  without 
exaggeration.  There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  the  unctuous- 
ness  too  often  met  with  in  religious  biographies.  If  on  the  part 
of  old  Rugbeans  there  is  some  tendency  to  hero-worship,  that 
is  easily  discounted,  or  rather  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  school  and  of  its  former  head-master. 
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The  whole  book  gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  man,  and 
reflects  with  evident  truthfulness  the  impression  that  he  made 
on  those  who  knew  him — ^an  impression  of  herculean  strength, 
of  Titanic  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  profound  tenderness 
and  stainless  purity  ;  of  one  who  through  sheer  force  of  mind 
and  character  rose  steadily  to  the  highest  position,  and 
maintained  throughout  his  native  rugged  simplicity — a  face 
of  rock  with  hidden  fountains  that  occasionally  gushed  forth 
unbidden — not  altogether  flawless,  but  firmly  planted  on  an 
immovable  foundation. 

Some  marked  characteristics  are  perceptible  all  through : 
great  vividness  of  impulse,  controlled  by  the  purpose  which 
for  the  time  was  dominant ;  a  nature  not  highly  self-conscious, 
but  keenly  sensitive  to  the  immediate  practical  environment, 
whence  came  some  variations  of  opinion  and  attitude,  while 
on  the  whole  there  was  remarkable  tenacity.  Affections  once 
called  forth  were  never  recalled.     He  always  retained  the 

t  impress   of  his  Cornish   mother  and   his  Devonian   home. 

J  Alive  to  every  call  of  duty,  he  was  not  always  aware  of  the 

effect  which  his  acts  or  words  produced  on  others.  Personal 
independence,  combined  with  dutifulness,  freedom,  with  due 

(  respect  for  others'  freedom,  and  held  firmly  under  the  ruk? 

of  law — these  principles  abode  with  him  from  first  to  last 

I  And  withal  there  was  a  buoyant  elasticity  of  nature  which 

no  labours  seemed  to  weaken,  no  discouragements  to  depress 
for  long. 

The  experience  gained  at  each  stage  of  his  career  was 

^  carried  forward  to  enrich  what  followed.     School  lessons, 

f  Oxford  culture,  educational  administration,  the  life  of  a  public 

school  remained  with  him  through  his  Episcopates,  and  added 
to  their  fulness  of  effect  As  Archbishop  he  could  find 
amusement  in  a  mathematical  problem,  and  guide  his  son 
in  charming  letters,  fragrant  with  reminiscences  of  youth, 

\  through  the  intricacies  of  Kantian  metaphysics. 

'  Canon  Wilson  gives  a  terse  and  vivid  description  of  the 

earlier  years.  The  boy  was  father  to  the  man — affection- 
ate, eager,  indefatigable,  earnest,  and  joyous.  To  him,  as  to 
other  thoughtful  youths  who  then  came  to  Oxford,  the  early 
forties  were  a  time  of  mental  disturbance,  but  also  of  men- 
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tal  expansion.  Like  Jowett,  he  had  much  intercourse  with 
W.  G.  Ward,  and,  unlike  him,  was  impressed  by  the  per- 
sonality of  J.  H.  Newman.  Oddly  enough,  they  both 
received  their  first  lessons  in  Biblical  Criticism  from  A.  C. 
Tait  Temple's  grateful  affection  for  Scott  of  the  Greek 
Lexicon — afterwards  Master  of  Balliol  and  Dean  of  Ro- 
chester— in  spite  of  divergent  opinions,  was  lifelong  and 
unwavering.  Other  influences  were  at  work.  A  first  in- 
stalment of  Kant,  in  the  shape  of  J.  W.  Semple's  transla- 
tion of  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethic^  came  to  Balliol  (I  believe) 
from  Glasgow  with  John  Campbell  Shairp.  Temple's 
habitual  sense  of  duty  was  reinforced  by  the  Categorical 
Imperative ;  and  this  conviction  remained  with  him  through 
life.  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  was  also  much  in  vogue. 
Mathematics  had  a  special  fascination  for  the  Oxford 
student,  and  he  was  rather  impatient  of  the  minuti€e  of 
scholarship ;  yet  he  always  gave  to  literature  and  language 
the  higher  place  in  the  training  of  the  mind. 

As  a  graduate  and  fellow  of  Balliol,  he  seems  to  have 
made  sonie  study  of  Comte,  as  he  certainly  did  of  H^^l ; 
but  neither  formed  part  of  his  mental  furniture  equally  with 
Kant  In  theology,  without  swerving  in  essentials  from  his 
early  faith,  he  shared  the  reaction  from  Tractarian  mediae- 
valism  :  '^  I  am  content  to  be  called  a  soul-destroyer,  if  so 
it  must  be,  however  much  pain  it  gives  me  to  hear  it,  rather 
than  run  the  smallest  risk,  now  that  we  have  lost  the  scho- 
lastic metaphysic,  of  binding  ourselves  with  scholastic 
fetters.  The  fetters  were  barely  endurable  with  the  meta- 
physic ;  without  it  they  would  choke  us.  ...  A  dogmatic 
theology  is  yet  to  be  looked  for.  .  ,  .  Much  of  that  will 
consist  in  distinct  refusal  to  define"  (1850).  He  had 
already  b^un  to  see  that  "  We  are  in  need  of,  and  we  are 
gradually  forced  into  a  theology  based  on  psychology " 
(1857).  From  1 844- 1 848  he  was  in  close  intimacy  with 
Jowett,  of  which  more  presently. 

The  experience  of  Oxford  and  ideas  gathered  there 
shed  a  lasting  light  upon  his  after  course.  But  his 
true  bent  was  towards  an  active,  far  more  than  a  con- 
templative life,  as  the  sequel    proved.      He   was   a   bom 
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administrator.      And     although    his    first    endeavours    as 
head    of    Kneller    Hall    were    predestined    to    failure,    his 
extraordinary    powers    were   already    recognised    by    those 
^  who  had  ^y^  to  see  them.     "  A  spoiled  Cabinet  Minister," 

Lord   John    Russell    called   him.     The  importance  of  his 
^  work  in  connection  with  the  Education  Office,  then  in  its 

infancy,  is  clearly  shown  in  Mr  Roby's  plain  unvarnished 
narrative.      To  have  worked  for  thirty-six  hours   continu- 
ously in  producing  against  time  a  masterly  report  is  one  of 
^  those  feats — like  that  of  walking  eighteen  miles  in  three  hours 

*  before  breakfast — which  marked  Temple  off  from  ordinary 

'  men.    His  sympathy  with  the  poor  sustained  his  enthusiasm 

in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  as  afterwards  in  the 
Temperance  crusade.     And  it  was  the  same  impulse  which 
f  led  eventually  to  the  institution  of  University   Local   Ex- 

'  aminations,  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part. 

\  Kneller  Hall  was  a  training-colI^e  for  workhouse  teachers, 

\  and  few  young  teachers  were  found  to  be  ambitious  of  teach- 

ing in  workhouses.     But  the  practical  questions  to  be  solved 
were  not  the  less  essential,  and  were  seriously  met    Temple's 
;  remarks  on  the  "  comprehensive  "  method  of  religious  educa- 

I  tion  are  well  worth  pondering  :  **  The  State  will  by-and-by 

1  be  called  upon  to  vote  a  million  a  year  for  education  ;  do 

{  you  think  it  will  do  this  and  then  say  to  each  sect.  Do  what 

you  please  with  it  ?     Can  you  not  see  that  the  immediate 
\  result  of  such  a  system  always  is  to  throw  all  the  power  into 

;  the  hands  of  the  ultras  of  each  sect  (for  the  ultras  are  the 

\  enthusiasts),  and  will  the  State  give  up  so  important  a  thing 

5  to  the   ultras  ?      Why,   one  of  the  chief  instincts  of  that 

J  organisation  which  we  call  the  State  is  to  bring  the  power 

i  of  the  moderates  to  repress  the  ultras,  and  never,  except  at 

I  times  of  revolution,  does  this  instinct  cease  to  work.     The 

.  Denominational  taken  bare  will  not  do"  (ii.  563  f.). 

The  force  of  the  above  reasoning  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  writer's  views  were  modified  in  later  years. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Dr  Temple's  work  at 
Rugby  was  the  successful  combination  of  authority  with 
freedom,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  masters  there,  who 
have  always  been  jealous  of  their  independence.      Things 
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went  as  he  would  have  them  go,  not  through  vexations 
interference,  but  by  simple  ascendancy  of  character.  Mr 
Kitchener's  chapters  are  full  of  instruction  for  educationists  ; 
but  we  must  hasten  on. 

The  momentous  move  from  Rugby  to  Exeter  was  attended 
with  '*  no  small  stir/'  and  with  an  act  on  Temple's  part  which 
demands  some  comment  Archdeacon  Sandford  truly  ob- 
serves that  "Dr  Temple  had  gained  the  reputation,  evea 
more  than  he  merited,  of  being  an  advanced  liberal  in 
politics  and  theology.  .  .  .  The  real  faxX  was  that  he  did 
not  part  from  the  old  in  adopting  the  new,  and  that  much 
of  the  Conservative  view  kept  its  place  in  him  alongside  of 
the  Liberal"  And,  it  may  be  added,  the  old  never  lost  its 
influence  on  the  emotional  nature,  which  was  littie  suspected 
because  severely  kept  under  control,  but  when  released,  as 
sometimes  in  preaching,  would  burst  forth  so  powerfiillj, 
that,  as  we  are  repeatedly  told,  "  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks."  It  was  through  that  emotional  nature  that  the 
strange  outcry  about  Essays  and  Reviews  ai&cted  him.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  already  said,  while  keenly 
alive  to  the  immediate  practical  environment,  he  was  often 
unaware  of  the  more  remote  eflect  of  his  words  and  actions 
upon  others.  He  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  pressure  or 
to  popular  clamour.  Nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  he  had  any  thought  of  further  preferment  So  long  as 
the  position  was  threatened,  he  presented  a  firm  front  But 
when  his  legal  rights  were  vindicated  and  the  bishopric  was 
secured,  then  it  appeared  how  "  the  tender  heart  within  the 
granite  "  had  been  touched,  how  it  had  responded  to  Bishop 
Christopher  Wordsworth's  plea  for  the  weaker  brethren,  and 
the  affectionate  urgency  of  his  friend  and  former  subordinate 
Benson,  the  future  archbishop,  at  that  time  head-master  of 
Wellington  College. 

Temple  thought  of  the  clergy  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
whose  minds  were  being  poisoned  against  him,  of  the  bitter 
prejudices  which  blocked  the  way  to  their  sympathy  and  to 
his  immediate  usefulness.  Their  claims  weighed  more 
with  him  than  any  reluctance  to  "disavow  his  brethren 
in  distress"  {Letters  of  Benjamin  Jawett,  p.  172).     Temple 
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5  was  not  the  only  one  who  thought  that  the  volume  was 

3  ephemeral  and  had  done  its  work.     Jowett  had  said,  "  We 

s  have  had   enough  of  this ;    let    us   go   on    to   something 

else."     But  the  prosecutions  had  made  that  impossible,  and 

in  had  given  historical  importance  to  what  is  now  regarded 

t  as   colourless   and    commonplace.     At   the   height   of  the 

z  contention  Temple  had  written  to  John  Duke  Coleridge  :  ^ 

B  ^  To  break  through  the  mischievous  reticence  which  was  crust- 

OS  ing  over  the  clergy,  and  damaging  the  very  life  of  the  Church, 

i  was  worth  purchasing  at  a  high  price.  .  .  .  Much  mischief 

t  may  perhaps  be  done  meanwhile.     But  I  know  what  I  can 

js  do,  and  what  I  cannot.     I  cannot  prevent  it,  but  I  can  repair 

J  it " ;  and  to  Canon  Cook  :  "  Whatever  you  may  think  of  it 

I  now,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  (to  make  a  public  state- 

X  ment)  would  distinctly  weaken  me  for  my  work.     I  should 

{  become  a  bishop  indeed,  but  a  damaged  bishop." 

g  That  tune  went  manly.    And  if  he  had  held  to  that,  great 

I  as  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been,  he  would  have  been  a 

greater  man.     He  would  have  had  a  sounder  influence  not 

J  merely  on  the  Church  of  yesterday,  but  on  the  Church  of 

.  to-morrow.     He  might  have  justified  the  words  of  Matthew 

p  Arnold  to  him,  strangely  as  they  may  sound  from  the  future 

J  author  of  Literature  and  Dogma :  "  The  times,  in  spite  of  all 

p  people  say,  are  good  and  will  be  better  ;  in  the  seventeenth 

century  I  should  have  certainly  been  in  orders,  and  I  think, 

I  if  I  were  a  younger  man  now,  I  would  take  them.     The 

J  future  of  the  Church  of  England  entirely  depends  upon  itself ; 

^  I  do  believe,  instead  of  passing  away  into  a  voluntary  sect,  it 

may  become  far  greater  and  more  national  than  it  has  ever 

yet  been"  (ii.  278).     Temple  seems,  however,  all  the  while 

to  have  been  contemplating  a  quiet  withdrawal  and  severance 

from  the  other  essayists.     That  could  not  be.     Such  things 

are  not  done  in  a  comer.     And,  as  it  happened,  through  a 

momentary  inadvertence  his  hand  was  forced  and  he  was 

compelled  to  make  the  avowal  openly  in  Convocation :  "  I 

did  feel  certainly  that  the  publication  of  one  essay  amongst 

others  was  a  thing  which  might  be  allowed  to  Frederick 

Temple,  but  which  was  not  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  the 

*  The  late  Lord  Coleridge. 
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Bishop  of  Exeter."  Other  passages  in  the  speech  have  a 
more  liberal  sound,  e^, :  "  It  is  quite  impossible  that  this 
great  discussion  should  really  come  to  a  worthy  end  unless 
it  is  conducted  with  real  freedom  on  the  part  of  those  who 
take  any  real  share  in  it" 

"  Prave  'ords  at  the  pridge ! " 

But  the  enemy  had  gained  a  footing.  And  the  words, 
for  the  time  at  least,  passed  by  them  like  the  idle  wind.  For  one 
purpose,  not  of  least  importance,  he  was  "  a  damaged  bishop." 

It  appears  that  Mr  Gladstone  had  given  Temple  die 
choice  between  several  vacant  sees,  and  that  he  chose 
Exeter,  because  of  his  love  for  Devon  and  Cornwall.  If  he 
had  chosen  Oxford,  could  Bishop  Wilberforce  have  failed  to 
*•  recall  to  mind  "  that  Dr  Temple's  essay  "  was  included  in 
any  censure  of  Convocation  "  (ii.  283)  ? 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  Jowett's  friendship 
with  Temple,  which,  like  that  with  A.  C.  Tait,  was  strained 
but  never  broken.  All  letters  received  by  Jowett  were 
burned  after  his  death,  and  Dr  Temple,  when  asked  by 
Jowett's  biographers,  had  nothing  to  give.  Hence  the 
correspondence  with  R.  Scott,  which  bulks  so  lai^ely  in  these 
volumes,  may  give  rise  to  a  disproportionate  estimate.  Is  it 
conceivable,  for  example,  that  Rugbeans  going  to  Balliol 
were  recommended  to  Scott  as  Master,  and  not  also  to 
Jowett  ?  Before  Temple  left  Oxford  in  1 848  the  intimacy 
was  very  close  indeed.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
later  letters ;  compare,  ^^.,  what  is  said  of  Gal.  iii.  20  in 
1852  (ii.  494)  with  Jowett's  note  on  the  passage.  But 
from  that  time  onward  their  paths  insensibly  diverged.  In 
dwelling  with  delight  on  their  former  intercourse  (ii.  654), 
Jowett  evidently  remained  under  some  illusion.  He  had 
not  reckoned  with  the  force  of  earlier  associations  and  the 
strength  of  rival  friendships  and  affections.  They  had 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  breaking  through  the  prevailing 
reticence ;  and  Jowett,  when  attacked,  looked  round  for  a 
support  which  he  did  not  find.  That  he  felt  this  keenly  I 
know,  for  he  told  me  so :  **  He  seemed  to  me  as  free  as  air ; 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  a  perfectly  firm  will  ?  "  He  refers  to 
this  in  a  letter  of  1869  :  "  There  was  a  time,  ten  or  twelve 
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years  ago,  when  I  was  out  of  health  and  overworked,  and 
had  only  lukewarm  help  from  friends.  Then  life  did  seem 
dark  and  miserable.  But  that  has  long  passed  away" 
(Life  of  Benjamin  f owelty  1.  438).  Nor  will  his  disappoint- 
ment seem  wonderful  to  any  one  who  reads  two  letters  from 
Temple  to  Scott,  which  appear  on  the  same  page  (ii.  515). 

1.  "  I  hope  he  will  hold  his  peace,  and  let  his  friends  fight 
his  battle  for  him"  (Oct.  1856).  The  advice  was  needless, 
but  how  did  his  friends  fight  for  him  ? 

2.  "The  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  which  Jowett's  book  is 
causing  ...  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unfair.  .  .  .  He  has 
not  worked  out  his  own  view,  and  it  is  concluded  (not  un- 
justly) that  he  means  to  deny  even  the  doctrine  which  they 
mean  to  express.  I  dare  say  I  shall  suffer  a  little  in  his 
company  "  (January  1856). 

Call  you  this  backing  of  your  friends  ?  In  the  following 
year  he  partly  sympathises  with  Scott  on  the  unsettlement 
caused  by  Jowett's  lectures  on  divinity.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  friends  must  have  come  together  again.  Temple 
was  reminded  of  their  agreement  about  the  evils  of  reticence, 
and  he  contributed  an  essay  founded  on  Lessing's  Education 
of  the  Human  Race^  to  the  volume  known  as  Essays  and 
Reviews.  But  in  1869  came  the  "regrettable  incident" 
above  referred  to.     Jowett  then  said,  "  Dr  Temple  has  fallen 

^  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  very  high  hill.     I  knew 

from  his  speeches  at  Rugby  that  he  was  going  to  desert  us, 

^  but  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  done  it  so  clumsily." 

When  Jowett  was  Master  of  Balliol  the  weakened  friendship 
was  repaired.     Temple  preached  in  Balliol  chapel,  and  was 

^  persuaded  by  his  friend,  who  was  then  Vice-chancellor,  to 

take  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1884    (On    Religion  and 

'^  Science).     And  after  Jowett's  death    in    1893,   ^^    Canon 

^  Wilson  truly  says  :  "  No  one  who  was  present  at  the  meet- 

ing  held    in    London    for    a    Jowett  memorial  .  .  .  could 

^  misconstrue     the    tone    of    affection    in     which     Temple 

^  proposed    a    statue   that  should    recall     to    us     the   very 

lineaments  of  our  friend  "  (i.  79).  So  let  us  leave  them,  in 
Jowett's  own  words,  "resting  together  in  the  communion 
of  the  same  Lord." 


< 
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The  Exeter  memoir  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of 
these  records.  In  the  accounts  of  the  other  Episcopates 
and  of  the  Primacy,  there  is  inevitably  some  repetition; 
and  the  subject  of  the  biography,  though  full  of  vigour, 
is  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  in  the  Exeter 
period  there  is  all  the  freshness  of  a  first  experience,  and 
the  way  which  the  vessel  makes  so  bravely  is  against  the 
wind.  For  the  Bishop's  anticipation  (I  286)  was  fulfilled 
His  statement  had  not  disarmed  opposition.  But  he  lived 
it  down.  His  unmistakable,  ardent  piety,  his  manly  direct- 
ness, and  his  abundant  labours  won  by  degrees  the  hearts 
of  all  but  all.  His  curt  and  peremptory  replies  repelled  men 
less  in  the  West  country  than  in  London.  In  tiie  remoter 
parts  of  his  diocese  he  was  on  the  track  of  John  Wesley,  and 
his  treatment  of  Nonconformists  is  especially  noteworthy. 
His  view  on  '^  Apostolical  Succession  "  was  the  same  whidi 
he  had  held  at  Kneller  Hall  (il  564).  It  is  most  deariy 
expressed  at  the  commencement  of  his  work  in  London. 
"  If  it  is  understood  to  imply  this  continuity  of  the  spiritual 
life,  it  is  in  its  right  place ;  but  if  it  is  taught  as  a  means  of 
separating  the  cleigy  from  the  laity,  and  giving  them  a 
position  of  their  own,  it  will  become  a  hard,  unspiritual 
thing,  which  will  repel  many  noble  minds  "  (ii.  10 ;  but  rf.  A 
166).  Accordingly,  no  superstitious  scruple  withheld  faini 
from  acknowledging  what  was  excellent  in  Wesleyan  or 
Bible-Christian,  any  more  than  from  afterwards,  when 
Primate  of  all  England,  appearing  as  an  advocate  of  Tem- 
perance before  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Assembly.  His 
power  of  organisation  was  more  effective  in  the  Exeter 
diocese  than  even  at  Rugby.  Archdeacon  Sandford  draws 
an  instructive  contrast  between  his  methods  and  those  of  his 
famous  predecessor.  Bishop  Philpotts  (i.  270)^  The  difier- 
ence  was  that  between  impressing  a  mould  from  without  and 
developing  organic  life  from  within.  Bishop  Temple's  wide 
and  varied  experience  was  ungrudgingly  applied,  both  in 
schemes  for  educational  improvement  and  in  his  dealings  with 
candidates  for  ordination.  His  heartfelt  tenderness  was 
shown  in  his  Confirmation  addresses.  Assuming  that 
theological  colleges  must  exist  apart  from  the  universities, 
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s  he  insisted  that  they  should  be  as  large  as  possible  (i.  412) ; 

is  and  he  foresaw  the  danger  that  a  seminarist  clergy,  absorbed 

5  more  and  more  in  minor  ministrations,  would  neglect  their 

studies  to  the  detriment  of  preaching,  and  become  Levites 
i  instead  of  "sons  of  the  prophets."     Long  afterwards  he 

21  urged  on  his  clergy  the  necessity  of  study  (ii.  217),  and 

^  when  told  that  the  immense  work  of  the  clergy  prevented 

g^  them  from  reading  enough,  he  said  :  "  Then  let  them  give 

ij  up  some  of  that  work"  (ii.  709).     He  felt  towards   the 

^  Church  of  England  (this   is  very  characteristic)  "what  a 

grown-up  son  feels  for  a  mother — not  submission  of  judg- 
\  ment,  but  affection  of  heart"     And  he  feared  that  a  con- 

sequence of  disestablishment  might  be  ecclesiastical  tyranny  : 
"  Until  toleration  is  felt  as  a  principle,  the  freedom  of  the 
body  is  the  slavery  of  the  members."  This  may  partly 
explain  what  some  have  thought  his  slackness  in  the  later 
Episcopates  with  regard  to  irregularities  of  which  he  cannot 
have  approved  He  himself  held  firmly  to  the  Reformation. 
But  in  his  zeal  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  National 
Church,  he  carried  toleration  to  the  furthest  limit 

Instead  of  venturing  upon  thorny  ground  I  will  only  ask 
two  questions,     (i)  In  drawing  a  broad  distinction  between 
^  ritual  and  doctrine,  did  he  not  make  a  dangerous  admission  ? 

*'  Can  the  rite  be  dissociated  from  the  idea  which  it  represents  ? 

^  In  the  reason  which  he  gave  for  his  own  stout  adherence  to 

^  the    Northern  position,  was  there  not  implied  a  doctrinal 

^\  principle  ? 

^'  (2)  There  are  frequent  references  to  the  Gorham  and  the 

}  Bennett  judgments  in  defence  of  opposite  extremes.    Why 

^  then  is  there  no  reference  at  all  to  the  at  least  equally  im- 

i'  portant  judgment  of  Lord  Westbury  in  1864 — the  charter 

^'  of  free  inquiry  for  the  cleigy  ? 

ii 

^'  As  this   biography  sinks  into  men's    minds,    Frederick 

Temple  after  death,  as  in  his  lifetime,  may  do  something, 
^  perhaps  much,  towards  "the   salvation   of   the  Church  of 

f  England."  Lewis  Campbell. 

i'  Alassio, 


ii 
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IMPORTANT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 
THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIE^V.     ApriL 

Professor  Lofthouse  writes  on  **  Mythology  and  Mono- 
theism." At  the  outset  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Masai,  a  wariike  but  now  decaying  race,  inhabiting  parts  of 
British  and  German  East  Africa,  basing  his  remarks  on  the 
German  monograph  by  Merker,  and  the  English  work  by 
Mollis.  The  legends  of  the  Masai  strangely  resemble  some  of 
the  stories  in  Grenesis,  e^.  those  of  the  Fall  and  the  Flood. 
Setting  out  from  these  facts,  the  writer  proceeds  to  draw  on 
materials  collected  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  and  by  Nassaw, 
and  develops  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  primitive  mono- 
theistic revelation.  Like  Mr  Lang,  he  sees  in  the  religions 
of  savage  tribes  the  tokens  of  decadence  from  a  higher 
religious  level.  Some  of  the  points  the  author  makes  in 
support  of  this  view  are  certainly  suggestive  But  Professor 
Lofthouse  does  not  seriously  attempt  to  meet  weighty  and 
obvious  objections,  and  his  paper  will  not  carry  conviction 
to  competent  students  of  primitive  culture. 

In  the  same  number  Professor  A.  E.  Garvie  states  the 
case  for  Foreign  Missions  clearly,  though  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  add  an}rthing  fresh  to  this  well-worn  subject  of 
discussion.  G.  G. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL.    ApriL 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  we  have  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  promised  article  on  the  "  Divine  Element  in 
Christianity,"  in  supplement  to  his  article  in  the  January 
number  on  the  "  Material  Element  in  Christianity.*'  Aft»r 
indicating  his  desire  to  go  out  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
theologians  on  their  approach  to  the  camp  of  physical  science, 
and  stating  that  he  accepts  the  historic  Christ  as  represented 
in  the  Gospels,  together  with  the  general  account  given  of 
His  teachings,  also  His  inspiration  in  an  extraordinary  sense, 
and  the  general  consensus  of  Christendom,  as  testif3ang  to 
His  essentially  divine  character,  he  adds  that  where  he  has 
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hesitated,  and  found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate,  is  on  the 
materialistic  side  of  orthodox  Christianity — the  place  where 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature  enter  into  the  doctrines, 
and  are  more  or  less  associated  or  incorporated  with  them. 
Having  considered  the  different  varieties  of  Christianity,  and 
the  support  each  claims  to  find  in  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
he  concludes  that "  the  balance  inclines  strongly  in  the  double 
direction  of  a  spiritual  interpretation  on  the  theoretical  side, 
combined  with  a  thoroughly  practical  and  simple  outcome 
in  daily  life." 

Sir  Oliver  believes  that  the  most  essential  element  in 
Christianity  is  its  conception  of  a  human  God.  A  God,  not 
apart  from  the  universe,  but  immanent  in  it,  yet  not 
immanent  only,  but  actually  incarnate,  and  revealed  in  the 
Incarnation.  The  nature  of  God  is  most  clearly  and  freely 
displayed  in  the  highest  type  of  existence  to  which  the 
process  of  evolution  has  so  far  opened  our  senses.  This 
perception  of  a  God  in  human  form  welds  together,  he  thinks, 
Christianity  and  Pantheism  and  Paganism  and  Philosophy. 
It  is  the  chief  secret  and  inspiration  of  Jesus,  and  is  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  person.  His  humanity  is  to  be  recog- 
nised as  real,  and  ordinary,  and  thorough,  and  complete, 
alongside  of  His  Divinity,  and  the  Divinity  of  all  other 
noble  and  saintly  souls,  in  so  far  as  they  too  can  be  recog- 
nised as  manifestations  of  the  Divine.  But  it  is  not  through 
man  alone  that  the  revelation  comes.  The  whole  process 
of  evolution  is  an  eternal  struggle  towards  fuller,  more  com- 
plete, and  more  conscious  existence  on  the  part  of  all  that 
we  can  realise  of  the  Supernal  Being.  As  a  stage  in  the 
advance  towards  "  the  full  blaze  of  self-conscious  Deity,"  the 
Christian  God  is  revealed  as  the  incarnate  spirit  of  humanity, 
or  rather  the  incarnate  spirit  of  humanity  is  recognised  as  a 
real  intrinsic  part  of  God.  J.  M. 

THEOLOGISCH  TIJDSCHRIFT. 

The  April  number  is  entirely  occupied  with  a  memorial  notice, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr  H.  M.  Meyboom,  of  the  late  Professor  van 
Manen.     A  portrait  is  prefixed,  and  sufficient  biographical 
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detail  is  given,  but  the  main  subject  of  the  notice  is  the  growth 
of  van  Manen's  views  to  the  position  he  takes  up  in  the 
articles  on  '^Paul,  **  Romans/'  etc.,  in  the  Emyclopadia 
BibHca,  We  learn  to  know  a  man  of  keen  and  ever 
active  intellect,  a  hard  worker,  a  teacher  uriiom  Us 
students  trusted  and  loved ;  but  also  a  thinker  always 
advancing  to  new  ground,  and  for  whom  the  extreioe 
position  was  perhaps  attractive.  Full  references  are  gives 
to  van  Manen's  contributions  to  the  Theologisch  Tijdsckr^, 
in  which  most  of  his  work,  apart  from  his  books,  appeared ; 
so  that  this  sketch  will  form  an  invaluable  guide  to  any  one 
seeking  to  know  at  first  hand  this  curious  chapter  of  the 
history  of  theology.  Dr  Meyboom  does  not  explain  how  it 
came  to  be  thought  by  Loman,  van  Manen,  and  others  m 
Holland,  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  written  in  the  second 
century ;  to  some  extent  he  shares  that  view,  and  does  not 
feel  its  strangeness.  It  has  its  advocates  in  Germany  and 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Holland,  and  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  real  difficulties — the  enormous  difference  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  and  that  of  Paul,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  Pauline  doctrine  from  Christian  teaching  up  to 
Marcion.  That  the  ordinary  teaching  on  New  Testament 
subjects  has  any  explanation  of  these  difficulties  cannot  be 
asserted,  and  while  this  is  so,  the  forward  movement  of  these 
oitics  is  still  of  use  to  us.  A.  M. 
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DIE  RELIGION  DES  ALTEN  TESTAMENTS 
UNTER  DEN  RELIGIONEN  DES  VORDEREN 
ORIENTS,  von  Dr  Karl  Marti.  Tubingen:  /.  C.  B. 
Mohr  {Paul  Siebeck\  1906.     2  M. 

An  excellent  and  well-arranged  book,  written  in  a  crystal- 
clear  style,  and  based  upon  thorough  knowledge.  The 
excavations,  German  and  English,  in  Palestine  have  been 
used  with  sound  judgment,  and  one  can  see  that  other 
religions  than  that,  or  should  I  say  those,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  been  carefully  studied.  A  little  more  help  might, 
however,  well  have  been  drawn  from  such  a  book  as  Zim- 
mem's  contribution  to  the  third  edition  of  Die  KeUinschriften 
und  das  A  lie  Testament,  An  interesting  comparison  is  drawn 
between  Mohammed  and  Chuen-aten  (p.  55).  The  latest 
researches  on  the  Sabbath — that  great  sign  or  sacrament  of 
Judaism — have  been  utilised.  One  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  creation  is  really  so  late  among  the  Israelites  as 
Prof.  Marti,  with  Prof.  Stade  and  many  others,  makes  it : 
the  "  brooding  "  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  in  Gen.  i.  2^,  looks 
rather  like  a  fragment  of  an  archaic  cosmogony.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  probable  that  the  Polynesian  and  North  American 
races  should  have  been  more  speculative  than  the  early 
Israelites.  But  on  these  and  similar  points  differences  of 
opinion  must  for  some  time  to  come  be  expected.  In 
particular,  the  solution  of  the  great  text-question  is,  perhaps, 
almost  as  full  of  possibilities  for  the  study  of  the  early 
R,  OF  T.  &  P.  VOL.  I.  NO.  1 2. — 3  G 
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Israelitish  religious  beliefs  as  the  excavations.  How  far  the 
prophetic  religion  will  be  affected  by  it  no  one  can  venture 
to  say.  My  own  hopes  are  strong  that  the  readjustment  of 
our  views  on  the  subject  to  any  new  facts  that  time  may 
bring  out  will  not  be  difficult  or  extensive. 

As  an  educational  work,  such  as  only  a  first-class  pro- 
gressive scholar  could  produce,  the  book  before  us  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  How  beautifully  clear  is  the  arrange 
ment — i.  The  religion  of  the  nomadic  stage ;  ii.  The 
religion  of  the  agricultural  stage ;  iii.  The  religion  of  the 
law ;  and  iv.  The  religion  of  the  prophets ;  the  whole 
followed  by  a  look  backward  and  forward !  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  series  of  **  short "  commentaries 
on  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by  Prof.  Marti,  nothing  better 
could  have  been  devised.  For  what  are  "  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  "  in  comparison  with  Israel's  religion  ? 

Oxford,  T.  K.  Chevne. 

DAS  TIER  JEHOVAHS.  Ein  Kulturhistorischer  Essaj, 
von  Ernst Heilbom.  Berlin:  Reimer ;  Edinburgh:  Otto 
Schulze  &  Co.,  1905.    Pp.  iia     3  -ftf. 

Dr  Heilborn's  essay  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  interest  the 
Bible  has  for  students  of  belles  leitres.  His  special  field  of 
investigation  is  the  place  that  "Jehovah's  dumb  creation" 
fills  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  He  arrives  at  two 
results: — (i)  The  religion  of  Israel  has  long  passed  the  stage 
when  the  lower  animals  were  worshipped  as  gods.  Only  a 
few  "  primitive  traditions,  magical  ideas,  and  nature  myths " 
exist  as  "survivals"  of  this  stage.  In  the  cultns  of  the 
people  of  Jehovah  animals  are  only  found  as  sacrificial 
victims.  This  marks  the  "  spiritualisation  "  of  nature.  At 
this  stage  ethical  standards  are  supreme.  "  Jehovah  becomes 
judge  of  hearts."  (2)  The  terror  of  the  lower  creation  like- 
wise disappears.  The  animals  have  become  the  friends  of 
man,  the  sharers  of  his  work  and  even  of  his  destinies,  and 
with  him  also  the  friends  of  Jehovah,  who  are  often  used  by 
Him  to  work  out  His  purposes.  Thus  "a  new  sun  rises, 
the  clouds  vanish,  the  beauty  of  Nature  speaks  to  the  senses, 
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'  Jehovah  has  become  the  Preserver  of  all,  the  Supreme  Lord 

'  who  works  through  all "  (p.  1 02). 

'  The  professional  scholar  will  hardly  recognise  the  essay 

'  as  a  solid  contribution  to  learning.     But  he  will  readily 

acknowledge  the  author's  wide  and  thoughtful  reading,  and 
^  especially  his  appreciation  of  the  literary  charm  of  the  Old 

'  Testament — its  "artless  art"  {cf.  p.  24)— and  its  sympathetic 

^  feeling  for  all   God's  creatures.     He  too  has  caught  this 

spirit :  his  pages  glow  with  a  warm  love  for  "  every  beast  of 

the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air." 

Monikie.  ALEX.  R.  GORDON. 


ANCIENT  HEBREW  NAMES :  Notes  on  their  Signifi- 
cance and  Historic  Value,  by  Letitia  D,  Jeffreys^  with  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev,  Professor  A,  H,  Sayce^  M.A,,  LL,D.^ 
D.D.  London :  fames  Nisbet  £5*  Co.,  1906.  Pp,  x.,  186. 
2s,  6d.  nett. 

The  interest  of  Mrs  Jeffreys  in  her  subject  is  obvious,  and 
is  likely  to  provoke  a  corresponding  interest  in  those  who 
can  accept  her  exegetical  and  philological  methods.  No 
purpose  would  be  served  by  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  book 
on  the  part  of  one  whose  standpoint  is  so  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  authoress  as  is  my  own.  A  single  extract 
may  suffice  to  indicate  what  her  standpoint  is  :  '^  Many  years 
ago  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  departed  friend,  a  learned  Hebrew 
scholar,  that  the  meaning  found  in  these  proper  names 
[Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalel-el,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, Lamech,  Noah]  formed,  when  read  in  sequence,  a 
beautiful  prophetic  foreshadowing,  it  may  be  even  a  gradual 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  who  would  bring  salvation  and 
rest  to  fallen  man.  .  .  .  Read  consecutively  we  get  this 
sentence  : — (the)  created  one  (in  image  of  God),  being  put  or 
placed,  wretched  man,  lamenting,  the  Praise  of  God,  descend- 
ing, being  set  apart  or  dedicated,  dying  shall  send,  being 
laid  low,  rest"  (pp.  19-21). 

In  chap.  vi.  Mrs  Jeffreys  gives  an  abstract  of  part  of 
my  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  but  her  remarks  at 
the  close  (p.   166)  indicate  that  she  has  overlooked  the 
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fact  that  my  work,  as  its  very  title  should  have  warned  her, 
was  of  set  purpose  limited  to  the  examination  of  specific 
classes  of  names.  Certainly  single,  ie.  uncompounded 
names,  are  all  of  them  worthy  of  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion ;  they  are  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases»  exceedingly- 
obscure  or  ambiguous,  very  far  more  so  than  Mrs  Jeffreys 
seems  to  realise. 

Mrs  Jeffreys  has  also  very  seriously  misunderstood  my 
discussion  of  the  names  compounded  with  Baal.  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  said  that  the  place  names  compounded  with 
Baal  ''  are  more  than  usually  valuable  in  suggestion,**  I  was 
thinking  far  more  of  many  other  points  which  they  suggest 
than  of  the  single  point  which  Mrs  Jeffreys  represents  as 
dominating  my  discussion.  In  one  detail  I  r^ret  that  Mrs 
Jeffreys  has  been  inconvenienced  by  the  omission  of  a  foot- 
note. On  p.  1 2 1  in  my  Hd>rew  Proper  Names^  third  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a  footnote  should  have  referred 
the  reader  back  to  p.  46,  n.  2,  where  the  reasons  for  tbe 
identification  of  Josheb-bessebeth  will  be  found. 

In  his  brief  preface  to  the  book.  Prof.  Sayce  very  natur- 
ally and  vtxy  properly  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  material  furnished  by  inscriptions.  But  he  makes  one 
or  two  statements  liable  to  misunderstanding.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  priority  of  Prof.  Hommel's  insistence  on  the 
archaeological  value  of  proper  names,  something  doubtless 
depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  insist,"  but  in 
illustration  of  Prof.  Hommel's  treatment  Prof.  Sayce  cites 
the  name  Abram.  Now  before  the  publication  of  Prof  Hom- 
mel's  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  I  had  shown  (i)  that  the 
formation  of  *' names  like  Abram,*'  ie.  names  compounded 
with  Ab,  was  frequent  down  to  the  time  of  David,  but 
became  obsolete  in  Israel  before  the  Exile,  and  (2)  that  as 
in  Israel  so  elsewhere  the  formation  was  an  early  one — in 
proof  of  which  I  cited  illustrations  from  early  inscriptions 
{Hebrew  Proper  Names,  pp.  28,  33).  Prof.  Sayce  also 
appears  to  endorse  Prof  Hommel's  claim  that  "  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Pentateuch  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
later  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  where  it 
differs  it  is  in  agreement  with  what  we  now  know  on  menu- 
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mental  authority  to  have  been  the  distinctive  nomenclature  of 
the  patriarchal  epoch."  Yet  this  claim  is  only  very  partially 
correct,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  most  incorrect  and  misleading. 
I  cannot  of  course  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  written 
more  than  once  in  substantiation  of  my  statement  (see 
Expository  Times^  viii.  555-558,  Numbers  (in  Intemat  Crit. 
Comm.\  pp.  6  f.,  and,  most  fully.  Expositor,  Sept  1897,  pp. 
173-190). 
Oxford.  G.  Buchanan  Gray. 


DIE  BERGPREDIGT  (Matt  v.-yiL;  Luke  ▼!.  20-49) 
BEGRIFFSGESCHICHTLICH  UNTERSUCHT, 
by  Dr  C.  F,  Georg  Heinrid  {Beitrdge  sur  Geschichte  u, 
Erkldrung  des  Neuen  Testamentes^  IIL  £,  1905). 
Leipzig.    Pp.  120.     3  M. 

Five  years  ago  Dr  Heinrici  issued  a  small  acute  study  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  was  devoted  mainly  to 
the  problems  of  its  literary  criticism.  The  present  essay  is 
at  once  a  sequel  and  supplement.  It  handles  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sermon's  contents,  chiefly  in  the  light  of  ancient 
language  and  culture.  A  few  preliminary  paragraphs  discuss 
the  modem  exaggeration  of  this  method,  which  leads  critics 
to  arg^e  from  similarities  in  diction  between  the  gospels 
and  classical  literature  to  similarities,  if  not  identities,  of 
conception  (pp.  7  f.).  No  one  has  pled  more  keenly  than 
Dr  Heinrici  himself  in  favour  of  recognising  the  influence 
of  Hellenism  on  early  Christianity,  as  his  editions  of  2 
Corinthians  prove.  Hence  it  comes  with  all  the  more 
eflect,  when  he  emphasises,  quite  in  the  style  of  Hamack's 
Wesen^  the  fundamental  independence  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher. 
This  is  perfectly  consonant  with  a  recognition  of  the 
parallels  between  Jesus  and  earlier  or  contemporary  thought, 
Jewish  or  Greek ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  suggestive  and 
fruitful  exposition,  Dr  Heinrici  lays  bare  a  number  of  really 
striking  anticipations  and  analyses  of  the  Sermon.  Thus 
even  the  inwardness  of  spirit  which  Jesus  treats  in  Matt.  v. 
28,  etc.,  is  not  unexampled.  Roman  law  had  already 
approximated  to  this  position,  as  in  the  lex  Cormliay  where 
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dolus  pro  facto  acdpitur^  or  Sulla's  law  de  sicariis  et  venefids, 
where  punishment  was  meted  out  to  a  man  qui  homims 
occidendi  causa  cum  telo  ambulaverit  as  well  as  to  one  qvi 
hominem  occideriL  Even  a  certain  anal(^[y  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  adulterous  purpose  (Matt  v.  28)  can  be 
cited  from  the  Roman  Digest  (p.  36).  The  li^ole  essay,  of 
about  one  hundred  pages,  is  enriched  with  similar  quotations 
and  allusions,  for  which  any  future  editor  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  will  be  profoundly  grateful.  In  fact,  this  essay 
is  more  readable  than  its  predecessor ;  for,  while  Dr 
Heinrici's  theory  of  the  literary  morpholep  of  the  Sermon 
may  not  always  command  criticism,  his  materials  and 
conclusions  in  these  pages  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
Sermon  seem  in  most  cases  to  be  accurate.  His  general 
position  is  certainly  impregnable ;  for,  as  he  points  out, 
the  recognition  of  such  affinities  between  the  words  and 
ideas  of  the  Sermon  and  the  common  store  of  Jewish,  Greek, 
and  Roman  culture,  only  serves  to  bring  out  the  inherent 
newness  of  the  religious  ideal  summarised  in  these  chapters 
of  the  Gospel.  "There  is  no  theology  of  the  Synoptics 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  self-testimony  of  Jesus."  And 
again,  much  as  the  Sermon  seems  to  have  absorbed  from  the 
later  Judaism,  "  is  Jesus  the  last  of  the  Jews  ?  He  is  the 
first  of  the  Christians"  (Rom.  viii.  29).  The  monograph, 
which  ends  with  this  sentence,  is  sincerely  to  be  commended 
to  all  students  of  the  Gospels,  both  for  its  tone  and  its  stores 
of  illustrative  materials  ;  the  latter,  without  pretending  to  be 
exhaustive,  are  unhackneyed  and  apposite. 

Dundonald,  James  Moffatt. 

LES  SCRIBES,  ^tude  sur  leur  orij^ine  chez  les 
Israelites.  Tkise  par  /.  W.  Lightley,  Bji.  Paris  and 
Cahors^  1905.    Pp.  86. 

In  this  conscientious  sketch,  the  author  presents  a  survey  of 
the  rise  of  the  scribes  in  Israel  from  their  first  appearance 
as  a  class  during  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13)1 
simultaneously  with  the  discovery  of  the  Law-book,  down  to 
the  period  following  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     The  historical 
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survey  is  often  biroader  than  the  title.  In  describing  the 
general  religious  situation  of  the  successive  epochs,  M. 
Lightley  occasionally  leaves  the  scribe  uncared  for  during 
several  pages.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  essay  succeeds  in 
furnishing  a  readable  and  accurate  account  of  its  subject. 
There  is  nothing  specially  notable  in  its  methods  or  con- 
clusion. The  author  has  evidently  gone  to  most  of  the 
reliable  sources,  and  is  content,  as  a  rule,  to  follow  the  beaten 
track.  The  main  point  of  divergence  from  modem  critics 
is  the  disposition  to  side  with  Derenboui^  and  Schechter  in 
admitting  the  possibility  of  a  historical  basis  for  the  tradition 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  or  "gathering"  {keneset,  cf,  Neh. 
viii.-x.),  which  was  supposed  by  the  later  Jews  to  have 
exercised  legislative  authority  during  the  Persian  period. 
But  M.  Lightley  does  no  more  than  indicate  the  leading 
arguments  on  both  sides.  He  does  not  allude,  ^^.,  to  Dr 
S.  Krauss's  article  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (x.  pp. 
347-377).  Dr  Wilhelm  Boucher's  article  on  the  Great 
Synagogue  in  a  recent  volume  of  thit  Jevnsh  Encydopadia 
(xi.  640  f.)  is  equally  disappointing,  if  not  more  so,  for  it 
merely  arranges  the  relevant  texts  in  correct  order,  without 
attempting  to  analyse  their  historical  value. 

Dundanald.  JAMES  MOFFATT. 


f  DIE  ABFASSUNGSZEIT  DES  JOHANNESEVAN- 

;:  GELIUMS,  von  Lie.  th,  Dr.phiL  Hermann  Gebhardt, 

r  Seminaroberlehrer  zu  Dresden,      Leipzig:   A,  Deichert, 

1906.    Pp.  39.     I  M. 

'  This  booklet  is  of  importance,  less  for  its  own  sake  than 

for  the  fact  that  it  records  the  adherence  of  a  careful  and 
competent  scholar  to  the  view  advanced  some  nine  years 
ago  by  Wuttig  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
{Das  Johanneische  Evangelium^  Andeutungen  zu  einer  ver&n^ 
derten  Datierung^  Lie.  O.  Wuttig.  Leipzig :  Deichert,  1 897, 
2  M.).  Gebhardt  expresses  his  regret  that  Wuttig's  book 
has  not  received  greater  attention ;  he  does  not  mention 
one  reason  for  the  neglect,  namely,  the  effort  it  requires  to 
read  Wuttig's  long  and  laboured  sentences.     For  those  who 
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like  mental  gymnastic  and  practice  in  the  German  tongue 
the  book  may  be  recommended  I  The  present  writer  has  had 
it  beside  him  since  it  was  published,  and  has  never  had  the 
courage  to  read  it  till  now ;  but  it  ought  to  be  read.  There 
is  no  confusion  of  thought  beneath  its  cumbrous  style ;  and 
it  maintains  with  skill  and  force  a  position  which  needs  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Wuttig  holds  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
not  the  latest,  but  perhaps  the  earliest,  of  the  four ;  and  his 
arguments  cannot  be  dismissed  with  the  word  preposterous. 
The  writer  heard  recently  a  new  theory  of  some  difficult 
passages  in  the  second  part  of  Faust;  the  theory  was 
startling  in  its  novelty,  but  it  fitted  the  facts  as  a  glove 
fits  the  hand,  and  to  hear  it  explained  was  to  know  that 
it  was  true:  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  Wuttig's  theory 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  his  book  will  compel  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  to  reconsider  the  whole  problem  and  to 
see  it  in  a  new  light.  Gebhardt  acknowledges  that  his  own 
views  have  been  completely  changed  by  reading  Wuttig, 
and  while  he  does  not  follow  his  master  at  every  point,  he 
accepts  the  main  conclusion,  that  the  Fourth  Grospel  and 
the  first  Epistle  were  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

To  this  momentous  event,  the  natural  climax  as  it  were 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  is  not,  either  in  Gospel  or  Epistle, 
the  faintest  reference ;  on  the  other  hand  every  reference  to 
Jewish  customs  and  localities,  to  Jerusalem  itself,  to  the 
Temple  and  the  Temple  worship,  suits  best  the  earlier  date. 
Bengel  pointed  this  out  long  ago  with  reference  to  John  v.  2 : 
*'  Now  there  is  in  Jerusalem  by  the  sheepgate  a  pool  which 
is  called  in  Hebrew  Bethesda,  having  five  porches " :  and 
the  language  of  the  Epistle  "  Little  children,  it  is  the  last 
hour"  (i  John  ii.  18),  fits  no  period  so  well  as  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  great  catastrophe.  Nor  is  there 
anything  either  in  Gospel  or  Epistle  which  compels  us  to 
assume  a  later  date.  The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
is  not  essentially  different  from  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  before  the  year  60 ;  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Gospel  is  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  evident 
that  after  thirty  years  John  would  have  attained  definite 
views  of  the  person  of  his  Lord  if  he  was  to  attain  them  at 
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3  all     The  polemical  reference,  which  Baldensperger  has  so 

c  clearly  proved,  to  disciples  of  the  Baptist  who  had  not  be* 

er  come  disciples  of  Jesus,  is  much  more  appropriate  to  an 

^  early  date.      The   lai^e   space  which   is   devoted   to   the 

,f  arguments  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews  in  regard  to  His  Messiah- 

j;;  ship,  has  point  and  meaning  if  much  of  the  Gospel  was 

written  while  John  was  still  in  Palestine,  or  at  least  was  still 
a  missionary  to  his  Jewish  fellow-countrymen  ;  it  is  far  less 
intelligible  if  the  Apostle  had  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  at  the  head  of  a  Grentile-Christian  Church  in  Ephesus. 
The  language  of  the  Prologue  and  of  the  Epistle  seems  to 
imply  that  others  of  the  Apostles  were  living  and  were 
associated  with  the  writer  in  the  witness  which  he  bears  to 
Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Thus,  while  in  other  passages  of  the 
Epistle  he  says,  quite  frankly,  "/  have  written  unto  you,"  in 
the  opening  words,  as  if  referring  to  the  Gospel,  he  says, 
"  That  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld  and  our  hands  handled,  .  .  . 
declare  we  unto  you."  (Compare  also  the  plural  in  John 
i.  14  with  the  singular  in  xix.  35.)  The  Muratorian  Canon, 
which  contains  the  earliest  extant  story  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Gospel,  expressly  says  that  it  was  written  at 
the  instigation  of  others  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  published 
with  their  joint  authority.  The  difficulty,  which  has  im- 
pressed Prof.  Sanday  {Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel^  p.  199), 
of  reconciling  with  the  late  date  of  the  Gospel  the  early 
'  diffusion   in  the  East  of  the  Johannine  type  of  teaching, 

^  disappears  if  the  Gospel  was  written  before  70  A.D.     The 

^  reference  to  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  appendix  to  the  Gospel 

suggests  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  recent,  and  had 
'  come  to  hand  after  the  Gospel  itself  was  ready  for  publica- 

*  tion.     It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  what  became  the  prevailing 

tradition,  that  many  ancient  glosses  and  versions  are  at  one 
in  maintaining  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  in  the 
'  reign  of  Nero,  that  is,  before  the  year  68  ;  a  number  of 

Greek  MSS.  assign  it  definitely  to  the  year  30  or  32  after 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  (Cf.  Drummond,  Character  and 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  6y,  note.) 

So  bald  a  summary  does  much  less  than  justice  to  the 
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careful  and  elaborate  discussion  of  Wuttig,  and  to  the  less 
cautious  but  valuable  postscript  of  Gebhart ;  but  it  may 
help  to  direct  to  Wuttig's  book  the  attention  which  Geb- 
hardt  asks,  and  which  it  well  deserves. 

Kirkliston.  ROBERT  A.  Lendrum. 


DIE  REDEN  UNSERES  HERRN  NACH  JO- 
HANNES, im  Grundtext  ausgelegt  von  D.  Siegfried 
GoebeL  Erste  HdlfU^  Kap,  i-ii.  Gutersloh,  Bertels- 
mann,  1906.    Pp.  573.    9  M. 

When  Prof.  Goebel  published  his  well-known  work  on  the 
Parables  of  Jesus  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago, 
Dr  Bemhard  Weiss  commended  the  author  for  his  solid 
exegesis,  sound  judgment,  and  sober,  skilful  interpretation, 
but  blamed  him  for  a  diffuse  and  involved  style.  The 
present  work  deserves  the  praise  but  not  the  blame;  it 
shares  to  the  full  the  merits  of  the  former  work,  and  the 
exposition  runs  like  a  clear  and  limpid  stream.  In  spirit 
and  manner  it  recalls  Dr  Charles  Watson's  delightful  ex- 
position of  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  save  that  Goebel 
confines  himself  to  the  text  and  leaves  the  application  to 
the  reader.  The  exposition  of  the  Parables  was  published 
when  the  writer  was  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  was  the  fruit  of  careful  study  in  preparation 
for  the  pulpit ;  the  present  work  may  be  presumed  to  have 
its  origin  in  exegetical  lectures  delivered  to  the  theological 
students  of  the  Protestant  Faculty  at  Bonn.  But  the  method 
is  the  same, — a  running  exposition,  lucid,  accurate,  and 
for  the  most  part  convincing,  of  the  Greek  text,  with  just 
enough  reference  to  other  views  to  define  and  illustrate  the 
view  which  is  adopted.  There  is  no  attempt  to  discuss  the 
critical  questions  which  emerge  in  connection  with  the  words 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Geobel  frankly  admits 
that  the  words  of  the  Master  have  passed  through  the 
medium  of  a  disciple's  mind,  and  are  anything  but  a  short- 
hand report  of  what  He  actually  said ;  at  the  same  time 
he  believes  that  what  God  in  His  providence  has  here 
given  us  as  words  of  Christ,  we  may  with  confidence  regard 
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as  being  in  substance  at  least  actually  such,  and  the  ex- 
[  position  is  written  for  those  who  share  this  faith,  and  turn 

c  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  to  the  Three,  to  hear  the  voice  of 

their  Lord.     While  dogmatic  prepossession  of  necessity  in- 
r  fluences  the  exposition  of  the  text,  Goebel  cannot  be  accused 

either  of  reading  into  the  text  meanings  which  are  not  there, 

or  of  refusing  to  face  the  difficulties  which  an  honest  inter- 
['  pretation  creates    for  the  modem   mind.     His  expositions 

will  be  of  peculiar  service  to  the  Christian  preacher ;  they 
^  are    far    more   interesting  than    an    ordinary  commentary, 

and  they  are  written,  in  the  best  sense,  from  the  preacher's 

point  of  view.  ROBERT  A.  Lendrum. 

^         Kirkliston, 


t  "JAMES,    THE    LORD'S    BROTHER,"    by    WiUiam 

Patrick,    D.D,    {Glas.\    Principal,    Manitoba     College, 

^  Winnipeg.     Edinburgh:    T.    &    T.    Clark,   1906.     Pp. 

xii.,  369.    6s.  nett. 

'  The  life  of  James  has  hitherto  been  treated  incidentally,  in 

';  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  apostolic   age. 

Dr  Patrick  has  here  made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate,  and 
^  a  most  interesting,  study.     He  has  prepared  himself  for  his 

^  task  by  a  thorough  examination  of  all  ^e  available  material, 

contained    not   only  in  the    New    Testament,  but    in   the 
^  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  in  the  early  Fathers.     He  is  fully 

(  abreast  of  the   most  recent  literature  which  in  any  way 

^  bears  on  his  subject,  although  with  much  of  it  he  finds 

^  himself  in  disagreement 

When  all  the  notices  which  have  any  possible  claim  to 
authenticity  have  been  gathered  together,  James  remains 
a  somewhat  shadowy  figiu^,  and  Dr  Patrick's  work  resolves 
itself  for  the  most  part  into  a  study  of  the  several  episodes 
^  in  primitive  Church  history  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 

A  lai^e  space  is  also  occupied  with  the  consideration  in  various 
aspects  of  the  Epistle,  which  is  accepted  as  genuine. 

On  most  of  the  vexed  questions  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject, Dr  Patrick's  position  is  conservative.  Besides  accepting 
the  Epistle,  he  admits  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
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as  equally  trustworthy  with  that  of  Paul.  He  refuses  to 
acknowledge  ai>y  real  dissidence  of  opinion  among  the 
apostles,  and  maintains  that  James  and  Paul  were  in  lull 
sympathy  with  each  other  in  matters  of  policy  and  theology 
alike.  This  indeed  is  the  chief  thesis  of  the  book,  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  value  it  is  certainly  supported  throughout 
with  sound  learning  and  skilful  argument 

The  most  important  chapter  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
Congress  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  decrees  issued  under  the 
name  of  James.  Dr  Patrick  argues  that  the  object  of  the 
Congress  was  not  only  to  decide  the  general  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Jewish  Law,  but  to  effect 
a  solution  of  the  special  difficulties  which  had  emerged  in 
the  mixed  community  at  Antioch.  These  difficulties  were 
met  by  the  four  restrictions,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  decision.  The  Gentiles,  while 
obtaining  full  release  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  were  required 
to  concede  something  to  Jewish  custom,  in  order  that  both 
sections  of  the  Church  might  participate  in  the  common 
meals.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Dr  Patrick  succeeds 
in  reconciling  the  two  accounts  in  Acts  and  Galatians.  Paul 
not  only  omits  all  mention  of  the  decrees,  but  declares 
expressly  "  nothing  was  added  unto  me  " ;  and  these  words 
cannot  bear  the  meaning  which  our  author  lays  upon  them 
— "  no  exception  was  taken  to  my  version  of  the  Gospel." 

His  explanation  in  the  following  chapter  of  "  certain  who 
came  from  James  "  is  equally  unsatisfying.  It  surely  borders 
on  sophistry  to  maintain  that  these  emissaries  of  James  did 
not  necessarily  represent  his  opinions.  Paul,  it  is  fairly 
evident  from  the  words,  held  him  responsible  for  the  action 
of  his  accredited  deputies. 

Dr  Patrick  treads  on  firmer  ground  when  he  comes  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  leadership  exercised  by  James. 
He  concludes  that  it  was  not  an  official  leadership.  James 
was  not  a  bishop  or  a  Christian  high-priest — ^much  less  did 
he  hold  office  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right,  after  the  manner 
of  the  early  Caliphs  of  Islam.  He  was  simply  one  of  the 
elders  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  authority  rested, 
in  the  last  resort,  on  his  personal  character.     This  view  is 
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very  ably  presented  in  a  valuable  chapter,  and  is  probably 
the  right  one. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  author's  other  conclusions  will 
equally  commend  themselves.  His  defence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Epistle  contains  no  new  argument  that  will 
compel  a  reconsideration  of  the  opinion  now  generally 
accepted.  The  attempt  to  make  out  that  James  was  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  Paul  is  even  less  likely  to  carry  con- 
viction. It  seems  to  us  that,  with  all  his  learning  and 
ingenuity,  Dr  Patrick  fails  to  make  due  use  of  the  historical 
imagination.  He  takes  for  granted  that  the  primitive 
Church  developed  itself  harmoniously,  according  to  a  pre- 
arranged scheme,  and  does  not  allow  for  the  clashing  of 
temperaments,  the  misunderstandings,  the  conflicts  between 
HifTerent  types  of  belief,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  things 
inevitable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  James  and  Paul 
were  both  earnest  men,  equally  zealous  in  their  work  for 
Christ,  but  it  does  not  follow  on  that  account  that  they 
must  have  held  identical  views  on  all  matters.  To  obscure 
the  differences  between  them  is  to  resolve  two  strong  per- 
sonalities into  little  more  than  lay-figures. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of  appen- 
dices, which  deal  for  the  most  part  with  the  theological  con- 
tent of  the  Epistle.  Dr  Patrick  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of 
his  most  careful  work  into  these  appendices.  They  form  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  their 
value  is  independent  of  any  particular  view  regarding  date 
and  authorship. 

While  we  consider  that  Dr  Patrick  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  unduly  hampered  by  his  critical  pre-suppositions,  we 
thank  him  for  a  work  of  exceptional  interest  and  ability. 
We  may  disagree  with  many  of  his  conclusions,  but  there 
are  few  readers  who  will  not  learn  something  from  a  book 
which  has  been  written  so  carefully,  out  of  so  full  a 
knowledge.  E.  F.  ScOTT. 

Prestwick, 
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DER  URSPRUNG  DER  ISRAELITISCH-JUDIS 
CHEN  ESCHATOLOGIE,  von  Lie,  Dr  Hugo  Gress- 
tnann,  Privatdocent  a.d,  Universitdt  Kiel.  Gotttngeni 
Vandenhoeck  u.  Rupreckt ;  Edinburgh  :  Otto  Sckuhi 
6r*  Co,,  1905.     Pp.  viii.,  138.     10  M, 

The  author  is  a  pupil  of  Giesebrecht  and  Wellhausen  in 
Old  Testament  criticism  and  of  Gunkel  and  Bousset  in  the 
special  subject  of  eschatology.  If  we  mistake  not  his  book 
is  a  distinct  "  contribution "  in  both  these  fields,  and  the 
contribution  gains  rather  than  loses  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  investigation  chosen  by  the  pupil  brings 
him  at  some  important  points  into  an  attitude  of  criticism 
towards  his  teachers. 

The  subject  of  the  origin  of  Jewish  eschatology  was 
forced  upon  the  author  by  his  studies  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  In  the  prophets  the  eschatological 
element  is  conspicuous,  and,  like  other  careful  readers, 
Gressmann  was  struck  with  two  things.  The  one  was 
a  certain  unnaturalness,  carrying  with  it  a  certain  ob- 
scurity in  the  phraseology,  in  which,  in  many  cases, 
a  judgment  or  promise  is  announced  ;  the  other  was  the 
frequent  seeming  incongruity  between  what  may  be  called 
the  pessimistic  and  the  optimistic  elements  within  the  same 
prophetic  book.  What  eg.  has  Amos  ix.  1 1  if.  to  do  with 
a  message  whose  main  tenor  is  that  Yahveh  has,  after  all, 
as  much  interest  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  as  He 
has  in  favoured  Israel  (Am.  ix.  7)?  Or  why  should  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  remnant "  in  Isaiah  hover  between  the 
pessimism  of  chap.  vi.  and  the  optimism  of  chap.  xi.  of 
that  book?  Acute  commentators  like  Wellhausen  have, 
of  course,  observed  these  facts,  but  if  Gressmann  is  right 
they  have  largely  missed  their  significance.  As  r^ards 
the  former  of  the  two  phenomena  they  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  suggestion — ^natural  to  the 
layman — that  the  strange  phraseology  is  due  to  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  individual  prophet  This  does  not  fit  the 
fact  that  the  kind  of  stylistic  peculiarity  in  question  is  largely 
common  to  the  prophets.     The  explanation  lies,  in  truth,  in 
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a  direction  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  originality  of  the 
prophet  The  commentators  have  seen  this,  but  they  have 
not  followed  up  the  clue  which  it  suggests.  Had  they  done 
so,  they  would  not,  according  to  Gressmann,  have  adopted 
the  makeshift  of  accounting  for  the  latter  phenomenon  (the 
incongruity  between  the  pessimism  and  the  optimism  of 
the  prophets)  by  theories  of  "  corrupt  text "  or  "  editorial 
additions."  These,  of  course,  there  may  be,  but  the  pheno- 
menon in  question  is  much  too  pervasive  to  be  explained 
in  this  way.  We  begin  to  be  on  the  right  track  when  we 
recognise  that  the  responsibility  for  the  "  foreign  "  element 
in  phrase  and  thought,  to  which  the  commentator  justly 
enough  calls  attention,  must  rest  with  the  prophets  them- 
selves and  not  with  their  editors.  The  poets,  prophets,  and 
apocalyptists  of  Israel  dealt  in  eschatological  phrases  and 
ideas  with  which,  at  least  in  a  fragmentary  way,  both  they 
and  their  readers  were  more  or  less  familiar.  Of  the  original 
wholes,  of  which  the  phrases  and  ideas  in  question  are  frag- 
ments, we  can  form  as  yet  only  a  faint  idea.  Meanwhile, 
if  Gressmann  is  right,  the  clue  to  be  held  firmly  in  hand  is 
that  the  eschatological  material  which  the  Old  Testament 
writers  handle  is  to  themselves  foreign.  Behind  it  is  a  myth- 
ology, naturalistic  and  polytheistic,  of  unknown  antiquity. 
This  mythology  is  not  original  to  the  Hebrews,  but  their 
prophets,  in  particular,  have  taken  it  over,  and  stamped  it 
with  the  Yahveh-faith. 

In  the  general  idea  of  a  borrowed  mythology  there  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new.  The  novelty  in  Gressmann's  case 
is  in  the  application.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  even  to 
mention  the  titles  of  the  thirty-five  chapters  of  his  book. 
We  remark  only  that  the  chapters  are  divided  between  the 
Eschatology  of  Woe  and  the  Eschatology  of  Bliss  (seventeen 
chapters  to  each),  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  headings 
suggest  little  that  is  of  interest  to  the  average  reader,  we 
think  it  fair  to  say  that  in  a  book  of  365  pp.  we  have  found 
hardly  one  dull  paragraph.  We  think  it  may  be  of  service 
(i)  to  indicate  briefly  the  contents  of  a  chapter  characteristic 
of  Gressmann's  general  theory,  and  (2)  to  give  one  or  two 
examples  of  how  the  author  applies  his  theory  to  the  elucida- 
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tion  of  matters  of  difficulty,  whether  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New. 

I.  The  chapter  most  instructively  characteristic  of  the 
main  thesis  of  the  book  is  probably  that  entitled  Die  Eckikai 
der  Zukunftshoffnungen  (The  Genuineness  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Bliss  in  the  Future)  (pp.  238-50).  Its  design  is  to  prove 
that,  as  regards  their  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
Eschatology  of  Bliss  from  the  Eschatology  of  Woe.  To 
recur  to  an  instance  already  referred  to,  it  seems  plausible 
to  argue  in  the  case  of  Amos  that  the  utterance  and  publica- 
tion of  ix.  1 1- 1 5  would  have  stultified  the  main  intention 
of  his  prophetic  ministry.  While  admitting,  of  course,  the 
probability  of  editorial  additions  to  the  prophetic  text, 
Gressmann  shows  very  convincingly  that  "the  history  of 
religion  in  Israel  would  be  an  insoluble  conundrum  if  the 
Woe-and-Bliss  Eschatol<^ies,  which  bear  the  same  partly 
mythical,  partly  fragmentary  character,  and  which  belong 
and  correspond  to  each  other,  like  the  two  shells  of  a 
mussel,  had  migrated  [to  Israel]  from  foreign  quarters  at 
different  times"  (p.  245).  In  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
modem  commentators  to  rule  out  the  Bliss  portions  of  the 
prophetic  books,  Gressmann  reminds  us,  very  properly,  how 
little  we  know  accurately  r^^ding  the  relations  of  the 
memorials  of  prophetic  utterance  that  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  utterances  themselves. 
There  may  be  little  likelihood  that  after  uttering  the  kind 
of  discourse  represented  by  chap.  ix.  10  Amos  should  have 
proceeded  to  utter  the  words  reported  in  verse  16  ff.,  but  one 
who  was  capable  of  conceiving  the  fine  paradox  of  iii  2 
would  not  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  views  of  impartial  and 
of  special  Providence.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  Gressmann's 
theory  that  the  Eschatology  of  Woe  and  Bliss,  in  the  forna  in 
which  it  came  to  Israel,  concerned  the  whole  world.  Would  the 
prophets  have  appropriated  the  Woe  part  of  it  for  the  special 
edification  of  Israel  and  neglected  the  BUss  part  ?  Gress- 
mann conceives  the  general  course  of  historical  devdopment 
in  reference  to  Jewish  optimistic  eschatology  to  be  as  follows : 
(i)  A  mythical  stage — ideas  of  a  golden  future  for  the  whole 
world  enter  Palestine  from  abroad.     Their  place  of  or^  is 
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probably  Babylon  (Gunkel),  possibly  Egypt  (E.  W.  Myer). 
Our  knowledge  of  this  stage  is,  of  course,  only  inferential; 
Still,  the  inference  is  one  on  which  the  experts  are  unani- 
mous. Next  comes  (2)  a  national  sts^e,  in  which  the 
national  hopes  of  the  Jews  are,  so  to  speak,  dipped  in 
the  gold  of  the  ancient  world  myth.  Jewish  patriotism 
claims  the  world- future  for  itself.  Palestine  is  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey  (the  food  of  the  gods).  Mount  Zion  is 
the  holy  mountain,  whence  flows  the  river  of  God  (p.  248). 
And  so  this  stage  is  marked  off  from  (3)  ^<t  prophetic  stage 
in  which  the  brilliant  hopes  are  taken  from  the  sphere  of 
patriotic  sentiment  and  subjected  to  an  ethical  standard. 
The  conception  of  the  historical  movement  seems  so  far 
obvious,  but  we  doubt  whether  Gressmann  will  so  easily 
command  assent  in  what  he  says  about  (4)  the  apocalyptic 
stage.  No  one  doubts  that  Apocalypse  is,  as  it  has  been 
put,  an  "  aftershoot  from  the  stem  of  prophecy."  Everyone 
sees,  also,  that  instead  of  fragments  of  the  golden  myth  we 
have  here  a  stately  system.  There  is  a  Destruction  and 
a  Renewals  and  between  them  (explaining  the  harmonious 
sequence)  there  is  a  Resurrection.  Gressmann  thinks  it 
inconceivable  that  this  stately  system  of  Apocalypse  could 
have  been  built  by  Jewish  patriotism  and  faith  alone  out  of 
the  mythological  fragments  which  are  all  that  is  traceable 
in  prophecy.  The  apocalyptist  must  have  had  access  to 
material  of  which  the  prophet  was  ignorant  Hence  we 
must  suppose  a  "  second  migration  of  the  same  material " 
(p.  247)  into  Palestine.  The  first  ^nA  fragmentary  migration 
belongs  to  the  preprophetic  period  of  Israel ;  the  second 
and  full  migration  belongs  to  a  much  later  time  when  the 
religions  of  the  East  were  in  solution.  This  diagnosis  is 
probably  correct,  but  the  learner  will  crave  more  proof  than 
Gressmann  has  given. 

II.  I.  As  a  first  example  of  the  possible  serviceableness  of 
Gressmann's  theory  to  the  cause  of  Scripture  exegesis,  take 
his  remarks  on  the  prophecy  of  Immanuel,  Isa.  vii.  14  ff. 
(pp.  272-8).  The  instance  is  the  more  instructive  that 
Gressmann  claims  no  finality  in  detail  for  the  view  of  this 
perplexing  oracle  which  he  suggests.  All  he  cares  to  insist 
3  H 
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upon  is  that,  apart  from  the  supposition  of  certain  ancient 
ideas  common  to  Isaiah  and  his  readers  regarding  a  wonda<> 
ful  Child,  who  should,  even  as  a  child  (verse  1 5  f.),  be  the 
Saviour  of  his  people,  the  passage  cannot  (even  with  the 
omission  of  the  incongruous  verse  1 7)  be  made  to  yield  any 
satisfactory  meaning.  In  interpreting  the  passage  we  must 
start  from  the  twofold  assumption,  (a)  that  Isaiah  means  to 
announce  good  news  to  Judah  (the  destruction  of  Israel  and 
Syria),  and  {b)  that  he  prophesies  a  wonder.  But  where  is 
the  good  news,  if,  as  according  to  the  usual  interpretation, 
the  devastation  of  Israel  and  Syria  is  to  take  place  only 
four  or  five  years  later  when  the  yet  unborn  child  shall 
be  able  to  discern  good  and  evil  ?  Time  enough  ivithin 
that  period  for  the  devastation  of  Judah.  Poor  comfort, 
too,  if  the  deliverer  himself  is  to  eat  the  food  of  privation 
("butter  and  honey").  Where,  moreover,  is  the  wonder? 
Is  it  that  the  prophet  points  to  his  own  wife  or  some  other 
prospective  mother,  and  proclaims  that  the  unborn  child 
will  be  the  saviour  of  Judah,  and  will  earn  the  title 
Immanuel}  Gressmann  asks  us  to  consider  whether  soqk 
light  does  not  arise  on  the  remarkable  verses  (14-16),  if  ve 
suppose  a  substratum  of  Babylonian  mythological  ideas, 
relating  to  the  king  of  the  golden  era,  common  to  Isaiah 
and  his  countrymen  (especially  a  roycU  countryman  like 
Ahaz)  —  such  a  substratum  as  the  author  has  already 
described  in  detail.  The  wonder  that  Isaiah  announces 
is  that  this  wonderful  king,  of  ancient  story  and  faith,  who 
even  as  a  child  eats  butter  and  honey  (not  the  food  of 
privation  but  the  food  of  the  gods — for  Isaiah  the  food 
of  Yahveh  in  Yahveh's  land),  is  now  being  bom  of  a 
Jewish  mother.  It  is  irrelevant  to  our  author's  purpose 
to  try  to  show  all  that  the  oracle  may  have  meant  i(x 
Isaiah  or  Ahaz.  The  point  offered  for  our  consideration 
is  that  the  supposition  of  the  mythological  substratum 
clears  away  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  abrupt  use  of 
the  definite  article  at  verse  14:"  Behold  the  woman  rs 
with  child  and  beareth."  The  woman  is  the  well-known 
wonderful  mother  of  the  well-known  wonderful  child. 
2.  Our  second  example  of  the  author's  method  takes  us 
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to  the  New  Testament.  The  section  of  Gressmann's  book 
from  p.  334  to  the  end  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  word  on 
the  much-discussed  problem  of  "  Son  of  man  "  in  the  Gospels. 
There  has  been  latterly  practical  unanimity  among  scholars 
in  finding  the  origin  of  this  Messianic  designation  in  Dan. 
vii.  13.  Even  those  who,  like  Wellhausen,  deny  that  our 
Lord  used  the  expression  of  Himself  in  a  Messianic  sense 
have  no  doubt  of  this.  But,  according  to  Gressmann,  this 
unanimous  verdict,  while  doubtless  correct  enough  in  con- 
necting the  usage  in  the  Gospels  with  the  usage  in  Daniel, 
falls  far  short  of  the  truth  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  the 
origin  of  an  expression  is  to  be  identified  with  its  first 
occurrence  in  literature.  Modem  ex^etes  of  Daniel  remark 
with  practical  unanimity  that  the  '*  one  like  unto  a  son  of 
man  "  is  to  the  author  of  the  Book  only  a  symbol  of  the 
final  kingdom — that  of  the  saints  of  Israel — ^just  as  the 
beasts  are  symbols  of  the  heathen  kingdoms.  No  doubt 
the  opinion  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  exegete, 
inevitable.  It  is  supplied  by  the  author  of  Daniel  himself. 
But  how  comes  it  that  subsequent  Apocalypses  from  Enoch 
downwards  have  turned  the  "symbol"  of  Daniel  into  a 
living  Individual?  Is  it  conceivable  that  this  arose  from 
their  mistaking  Daniel's  meaning,  and  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  misunderstanding  they  built  up  all  the  other  predicates 
of  this  mysterious  Messianic  personage,  not  only  his  heavenly 
pre-existence  (as  in  Enoch),  but  even  the  strangely  in- 
congruous conception  of  Fourth  Ezra,  according  to  which  the 
Man  first  rises,  like  the  beasts,  out  of  the  sea  and  then 
hovers  in  the  sky  ?  These  are  real  difficulties.  Gressmann 
believes  that  the  solution  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
admission  that  the  later  apocalyptists,  so  far  from  being 
simply  dependent  on  Daniel  in  r^ard  to  the  conception  of 
the  wonderful  Man  of  the  last  time,  are  in  reality  using 
traditional  matter  common  to  themselves  and  the  author  of 
Daniel,  and  much  older  even  than  the  latter.  The  history 
of  the  conception  is  thus  as  nearly  as  possible  the  reverse 
of  what  the  commentators  have  supposed.  "  It  is  not  Israel 
who  is  designated  Bamashd^  but  Bamashd  is  designated  as 
Israel "  (p.  348).     In  other  words,  just  as  Isaiah  (at  chap. 
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vii.)  has  before  his  mind  a  traditional  conception  of  a  won- 
derful Child^  so  the  author  of  Daniel  has  before  his  mind 
a  traditional  conception  of  a  wonderful  Man.  In  both  cases 
the  Figures  belong  to  an  eschatological  scheme  that  did  not 
originate  in  Israel,  but  yet  in  at  least  fragmentary  form  had 
been  long  domiciled  there  and  was  familiar  to  the  men  e?ea 
of  Isaiah's  time  as  household  furniture  of  unknown  antiquit}'. 
In  both  cases  the  Hebrew  prophet  or  seer's  originality  lies 
in  moulding  the  traditional  material  to  the  purposes  of  his 
own  inspiration.  In  Isaiah's  hands  the  wonderful  Child 
becomes  the  Messianic  deliverer  ("  God-with-us ")  whom 
Israel  expects ;  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  Daniel,  when 
apparently  (as  in  Deutero-Isaiah's  time)  the  expectation  of 
an  individual  Messiah  was  faint,  it  was  not  possible  to  treat 
the  wonderful  Man  in  this  way.  So  the  author  of  Daniel 
converted  him  into  a  symbol,  representing  the  law-aWdii^ 
Israelites,  the  true  saints  of  the  Most  High,  just  as  in 
Deutero-Isaiah  the  Servant  of  Ydhveh  (according  to  Grcss- 
mann  also  a  Figure  of  traditional  mythology)  becomes  the 
personified  nation  of  Israel. 

The  English  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  tfie  special 
problems  of  modem  biblical  criticism  will  probably  find 
Gressmann's  book  in  some  ways  offensive  to  his  rei^oos 
sense,  and  even  those  who  are  seasoned  with  the  salt  of 
knowledge  may  feel  that  Teutonic  rigour  is  rather  overdone 
when  in  a  book  where  so  much  is  said  about  the  "mythical" 
material  which  underlies  the  most  vital  phraseolc^  ^ 
Christian  faith,  no  sentence  is  written  to  show  the  author's 
sense  of  the  difference  between  that  irresponsible  material 
and  the  priceless  spiritual  reality,  into  the  expression  of 
which  the  myth  enters. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  any  such  feeling  will  do  well 
to  set  over  against  it  the  check  which  Gressmann's  general 
result  puts  upon  certain  extravagances  of  recent  criticism. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  such  extravagance  is  the  view  of 
Wellhausen  that  Jesus  could  not  have  used  the  phrase  *'Son 
of  man  "  (JSamashcf)  in  a  titular  Messianic  sense  because,  as 
Wellhausen  believes,  there  is  no  instance  of  such  usage  in 
pre-Christian  or   contemporaneous   literature.      Gressmann 
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puts  the  case  against  Wellhausen  with  justice  as  well  as 
neatness  when  he  says  (p.  334):  "From  his  own  ignorance 
[of  any  titular  apocalyptic  sense  attachable  to  the  phrase] 
Wellhausen  infers  that  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  also  the  phrase 
could  have  had  no  sense,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
used  by  him."  This,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  is  to  forget  how 
many  hapaxlegqmena  occur  in  the  apocalyptic  references  of 
the  Bible,  whose  technical  import  not  even  Wellhausen 
dreams  of  disputing.  Such  are,  e,g.  "  he  that  letteth,"  "  the 
woes,"  "the  abomination  of  desolation,"  "the  lion,"  "the 
second  death,"  etc.  If  there  is  any  soundness  in  the 
rigorously  sane  argumentation  of  Gressmann's  book,  the 
phrase  "  the  Son  of  man  "  ( =  the  Man)  must  be  considered 
to  belong  to  this  class.  It  belongs  to  the  technique  of 
ancient  and  current  eschatology.  Our  Lord's  appropriation 
of  the  phrase  tends  no  doubt  to  make  the  investigation  of 
its  origin  superfluous  for  Christians.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gressmann  has  shown  that  such  investigation  yields  as 
complete  a  refutation  of  Wellhausen's  denial  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospels  regarding  our  Lord's  use  of  the  phrase 
as  could  be  wished.  For  this  service  alone — though  doubt- 
less alsG^  for  much  more  than  this — ^his  book  must  be 
considered  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Bible  and  to  theology.  Lewis  A.  Muirhead. 

Droughty  Ferry. 


DIE  DEKALOGKATECHESE  DES  HL.  AUGUS- 
TINUS.  EIN  BEITRAG  ZUR  GESCHICHTE 
DES  DEKALOGS,  von  Dr  theol  Paul  Rentschka. 
Kempteny  1905.    Pp.  iv»,  178.    M.  3.50. 

The  present  work  calls  to  mind  the  interesting  book  which 
the  late  Archbishop  Trench,  one  of  the  truest  lovers  of  St 
Augustine,  made  out  of  the  comments  of  that  Father  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  it  is  different  in  character  alto- 
gether. Rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  book  (actually 
fifty-five  pages)  is  occupied  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  use  made 
of  the  Decalogue  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  The  author 
leads  us  rapidly  from  the  Didache  down  through  the  Apostolic 
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Fathers  and  their  greater  successors  to  Augustine  himself. 
This  is  a  useful  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  well  done.  No 
reference,  however,  is  made  to  the  unworthily  n^Iected 
teacher,  commonly  known  as  *'  Ambrosiaster,"  who  in  both 
his  great  works,  the  Commentary  an  the  Pauline  Epistles  and 
the  Questions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  has  matter 
bearing  on  this  point  The  lacuna  is  the  more  strange  in 
a  book  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  Ambrosiaster  is  so 
favourable  to  the  Roman  claims.  The  part  dealing  with 
Augustine  himself  is  very  carefully  done  and  well  arranged. 
Few  people,  nowadays,  have  time  to  read  through  the 
greatest  of  all  Latin  writers,  and  a  work  of  this  kind  has 
great  value.  There  is  a  strange  and  unexpected  gap  in  the 
last  chapter,  headed  "Die  Wirkung  der  Dekalogkatechese 
des  heiligen  Augustinus  auf  die  weitere  Dekalogerklaning 
im  Abendlande.''  The  authors  specially  named  in  this 
chapter  are  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Eugyppius,  Isidore,  Bede, 
Alcuin,  Pseudo-Bernard,  etc  Where  is  Cxsarius  of  Aries, 
who  was  deeply  influenced  by  Augustine's  teaching,  if  man 
ever  was,  and  that,  too,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  morals  ? 
His  writings  are  one  long  outcry  ag^ainst  the  immorality  of 
his  time.  Perhaps  the  important  articles  of  the  Abb^  Paul 
Lejay  in  the  Revue  de  tHistoire  et  de  Littirature  Religieuses 
for  last  year  are  not  accessible  at  Kempten.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  recommend  them  most  heartily  to  the  readers 
of  this  Review.  The  author  might  have  g^iven  us  a  philo- 
Ic^ical  history  of  the  word  decalogus^  at  least  in  Latin.  The 
only  authors  in  which  I  have  found  it  are  TertuUian,  the 
Latin  Irenaeus,  and  Augustine.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
rare  word  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

Oxford.  Alexander  Souter. 

KOPTISCH-GNOSTISCHE  SCHRIFTEN,  Band  L,  by 
Lie.  Dr  Carl  Schmidt  Leipzig  :  Hinrichs  ;  Edinburgh  : 
Otto  Schulze  &  Co.y  1905.    Pp.  xxvii.,  410.    M.  13.50. 

This  volume  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy's  edition  of 
the  Greek  Christian  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries  is 
the  first  of  the  two  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Gnostic 
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literature  originally  written  in  Greek  but  extant  only  in 
Coptic  It  contains  a  new  and  improved  translation  of 
two  famous  Sahidic  manuscripts,  Askew's  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  Bruce's  papyrus  in  the  Bodleian, 
together  with  a  short  introduction.  Both  of  these  have 
been  previously  published  and  studied,  but  the  present 
edition  is  a  great  improvement  on  anything  at  present 
available. 

Askew's  manuscript  is  Cod.  B.M.  Add.  5114,  and  was 
brought  by  Askew  from  the  East  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  its  contents,  which  are  perfect  except  for  four 
leaves,  were  published  in  185 1  by  Petermann,  who  used  the 
materials  left  for  the  purpose  by  Schwartze,  under  the  title 
of  Pistis  Sophia.  Schmidt  has  kept  this  name,  though  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  it  is  correct,  for  the  manuscript  con- 
tains more  than  one  document,  and  Pistis  Sophia,  though 
not  inappropriate,  is  probably  not  the  original  title  of  any 
one  of  them.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  consists  of 
two  main  parts  and  three  short  interpolations,  while  the 
first  of  the  main  parts  can  be  further  divided  into  three 
books.  These  three  books  seem  to  have  been  called  the 
''  volumes  of  the  Saviour,"  and  the  title  Pistis  Sophia,  which 
is  applied  in  a  later  title  to  the  second  book,  is  only  a 
somewhat  natural  deduction  from  the  subject-matter,  which 
is  largely  taken  up  with  the  redemption  of  Pistis  Sophia, 
one  of  the  i£ons.  The  second  main  part  must,  I  suppose, 
continue  to  be  described  as  the  fourth  book  of  Pistis 
Sophia,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  separate  document  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  the  three  short  interpolations  are  frag- 
ments of  separate  documents,  though  unfortunately  they  are 
not  complete. 

Bruce's  manuscript  is  one  which  the  famous  traveller, 
James  Bruce,  brought  back  with  him  from  Africa,  and  the 
Bodleian  library  bought  it  in  1842.  It  really  contains 
two  MSS.,  neither  of  them  perfect,  which  have  been  bound 
up  together  in  an  extraordinarily  confused  manner.  Schmidt, 
however,  has  managed  to  separate  them  and  to  discern  the 
contents.  There  are  in  MS.  i,  two  main  treatises,  now 
generally  known  as  the  Books  of  JeH,  or  the  Books  of  the 
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Great  xard  /f^^pm  Uyoiy  to  which  are  appended  two  hymns 
to  the  "  First  Mystery,"  and  a  description  of  the  Journey  of 
the  Soul  through  the  Archons  of  the  Way  of  the  Middle.  In 
MS.  2  is  a  Gnostic  work,  of  which  the  tide  is  lost,  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
transcendental  world. 

We  have  thus  in  the  present  edition,  putting  aside  the 
shorter  interpolations,  three  great  Gnostic  documents,  the 
Pistis  Sophia,  the  Books  of  Jefi,  and  a  third  to  which  no 
name  has  been  given. 

The  problems  which  have  most  interested  critics  with 
r^ard  to  these  books  have  been — (i)  the  mutual  relation- 
ship which  subsists  between  any  or  all  of  them,  (2)  the 
identification  of  the  sect  or  sects  to  which  they  belong. 
These  problems  are  discussed  principally  in  Hamack's 
treatise  on  the  Pistis  Sophia ;  in  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen, 
vii.  2,  in  Schmidt's  Gnostiche  Schriften  in  Koptischer  Spracki 
aus  dem  Codex  Brucianus,  etc.  ;  in  71  u.  [/.,  viii.  i,  2  ;  in  an 
important  review  by  Preuschen  of  the  last-named  book  in 
the  Theol.  Literature.,  1 894,  to  which  Schmidt  replied  fully, 
and  on  many  points  convincingly,  in  the  Zeitschrift  /. 
IViss.  Theoly  1 894 ;  in  an  article  in  the  same  journal  for 
1 90 1  1  by  Liechtenhan ;  in  the  older  editions  of  Pistis 
Sophia  by  Schwartze  and  Petermann  in  1851,  and  by 
Am^lineau  in  1895  ;  in  the  latter's  treatise  on  the  Brace 
papyrus  in  1891,  published  in  Notices  et  Extraits,  xxix.  i, 
and  in  various  articles  by  Woide  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  main  problem  in  the  question  of  the  mutual  relation- 
ship which  may  subsist  between  these  various  writings  is 
that  which  is  concerned  with  the  identification  of  the  tvo 
books  of  the  "  great  xar«i  /ivifr^f /•»  >.^«5,"  with  the  books  ol 
Jefi  mentioned  in  the  Pistis  Sophia.  In  two  places  in  the 
latter  document  mention  is  made  of  the  "  books  of  Jei" 
On  pp.  24s  f.  of  the  MS.  (Schmidfs  edition,  p,  1 58)  we  read: 
*'  These  are  the  three  inheritances  of  the  kingdom  of  light 

'  Has  not  Schmidt  made  a  slip  in  the  reference  which  he  makes  to  this  article 
on  p.  XV.  ?  He  quotes  it  as  6d.  44  (N.F.  10).  In  the  copy  to  which  I  hare 
access  it  is  N.F.  9. 
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The  mysteries  of  these  three  inheritances  are  very  numerous. 
You  will  find  them  in  the  two  great  books  ofJeH.  But  I  will 
give  you  and  will  tell  you  the  great  mysteries  of  each  inherit* 
ance.  ...  So,  then,  you  have  no  need  of  the  other  lower 
mysteries,  but  you  will  find  them  in  the  two  books  of  Jeft 
which  Enoch  wrote  when  I  spoke  with  him  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge  and  from  the  tree  of  life  in  Adam's  Paradise." 
And  on  p.  354  (Schmidt's  edition,  p.  228):  "Now  for  the 
sake  of  sinners  have  I  vexed  myself,  and  am  come  into  the 
world  to  save  them,  since  even  for  the  righteous  ...  is  it 
necessary  to  find  the  mysteries  which  are  in  the  books  of 
Jedi,  which  I  suffered  Enoch  to  write  in  Paradise,  when  I 
spoke  with  him  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  from  the 
tree  of  life."  Schmidt  thinks  that  the  books  which  are  here 
alluded  to  are  those  which  are  found  in  the  Bruce  papyrus, 
and  his  reconstruction  of  the  facts  is  briefly  this.  The 
Brucian  books  of  Jed  and  the  fourth  book  of  Pistis  Sophia 
represent  an  earlier  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Gnostic 
system ;  they  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  Gnostics  were 
satisfied  with  the  "  lower  mysteries,"  i^.  a  system  in  which 
baptism  in  a  highly  developed  form  was  the  centre.  On 
this  basis  the  writer  of  Pistis  Sophia  i.-iii.  built  a  more  intri- 
cate and  potent  series  of  mysteries,  which  presuppose  the 
lower  series  described  in  the  books  of  Jefi.  This  hypothesis 
of  Schmidt  is  very  fascinating,  because  it  gives  us  the  power 
to  see  in  Pistis  Sophia  L-iii.,  Pistis  Sophia  iv.,  and  the  books 
of  JeO,  not  merely  isolated  Gnostic  fragments,  but  a  complex 
of  related  documents  in  which  we  can  trace  the  development 
of  Gnostic  cultus  and  doctrine.  Preuschen  and  Liechtenhan 
will,  however,  not  admit  that  Schmidt  has  proved  his  point. 
They  have  brought  in  the  works  mentioned  above  a  series 
of  grave  objections,  though  by  no  means  all  of  equal  value. 
To  some  of  them  Schmidt  has  been  able  to  give  a  final  and 
satisfactory  answer,  but  there  are  at  least  two  which  remain. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  first  passage  just  quoted  it  seems, 
according  to  the  words  printed  in  italics,  that  the  books  of 
Jeft  also  contained  the  higher  mysteries.  Schmidt  argues 
that  these  words  are  an  interpolation  which  destroy  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  and  really  are  an  unintelligent  insertion  from 
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a  little  lower  down,  where  they  refer  to  the  lower  mysteries. 
Of  course  this  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  it  is  always  a 
weak  spot  in  an  hypothesis  when  it  leads  to  the  use  of  the 
knife  on  the  text  of  the  document  which  it  explains.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Brucian  books  of  JeQ  contain  no  sign 
of  having  been  written  by  Enoch.  This  is  a  much  more 
serious  defect,  and  the  answer  which  Schmidt  {Z.  f,  w,  71, 
No.  37,  p.  575  f.)  has  given  is  not  convincing,  so  that  Har- 
nack's  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  Preuschen  and  Uechtenhan 
have  somewhat  the  best  of  the  controversy,  seems  to  be  quite 
justifiable  (Chron.  ii.  p.  195  f.).  The  fact  that  so  sound  a 
judge  as  Hamack  is  led  to  this  conclusion  forces  one  to  a 
criticism  on  Schmidt's  introduction,  not  so  much  directed 
against  him  as  against  the  whole  scope  of  the  introductions 
to  this  series  of  editions.  They  are  so  often  either  too  short 
or  too  long.  In  the  present  case  the  choice  surely  lay 
between  a  purely  technical  introduction  or  a  full  statement 
of  the  various  views  which  competent  scholars  hold  on  the 
problems  raised  by  the  Pistis  Sophia  and  the  books  of  JeO. 
It  would  be  an  exaggerated  criticism  to  say  that  Schmidt 
has  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  has  con- 
tented himself  with  a  statement  of  his  own  opinions ;  3ret 
there  would  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  and  Liechtenhan  and 
Preuschen  might  reasonably  complain  that  their  views  have 
not  been  stated  quite  as  fully  as  they  deserve.  Still,  as 
Harnack  reminds  us  in  the  passage  referred  to,  the  final 
importance  of  the  identification  of  the  Brucian  books  of  Jed 
with  those  mentioned  in  Pistis  Sophia  is  greatly  lessened  by 
the  general  agreement  that  the  books  of  JeO  and  Pistis 
Sophia  belonged  to  the  same  circle  of  Gnostics.  It  is  thus 
possible  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  scholars  who  are 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject  will  be  to 
give  up  Schmidt's  identification  of  the  books  of  JeO,  but  to 
keep  his  general  view  of  the  development  of  the  literature  as 
a  whole.  At  present,  however,  I  do  not  know  that  these 
scholars  have  spoken,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  who  they  are,  for 
there  are  very  few  who  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  to  venture  any  new  suggestions. 

Granted  that  all  these  documents  come  from  the  same 
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Gnostic  sect,  its  identification  is  not  quite  so  difficult  a 
problem.  The  older  view,  which  was  adopted  to  some 
extent  by  Renan  and  Amdineau,  suggested  some  sub- 
division of  the  Valentinians  ;  but  latterly  the  whole  tendency 
has  been  to  accept  the  view  of  Schmidt  and  Harnack, 
that  we  ought  to  look  to  some  of  the  Barbelo-Gnostics. 
These  Gnostics  came  from  Syria,  and  made  their  way  to 
Egypt,  and  descriptions  of  their  views  are  given  by  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus,  and  Epiphanius.  They  seem  to  have  divided 
into  four  sects — the  Ophites,  the  Sethians,  the  Nicolaitans, 
and  the  Cainites.  The  absence  of  a  serpent  in  the  Pistis 
Sophia,  or  in  the  other  documents,  seems  to  be  decisive 
against  the  Ophites ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  define  the  precise  sect 
at  all  exactly,  though  the  unnamed  part  of  the  Bruce 
papyrus  seems  to  have  some  special  affinities  to  the  Sethians. 
An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  identification 
or  comparison  attempted  by  Liechtenhan  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  Pistis  Sophia  with  two  documents  connected  by 
Epiphanius  with  these  Gnostics — the  Gospel  of  Philip  and 
the  Little  Questions  of  Mary.  The  objection  which  Schmidt 
makes  is  that  these  books,  according  to  Epiphanius,  were 
tainted  with  Libertinism.  Putting  aside  the  point  that  this 
is  scarcely  demonstrable  of  the  Little  Questions  (though,  of 
course,  true  of  the  Great  Questions),  ought  not  Schmidt  to 
have  paid  more  attention  to  Liechtenhan's  view,  more  or  less 
shared  by  Harnack,  that  the  original  Gnostic  community  split 
into  two  sects,  one  Ascetic  and  the  other  Libertine  ?  Both 
of  these,  it  is  suggested,  took  with  them  the  Gospel  of  Philip 
and  the  Questions  of  Mary,  and  produced,  as  it  were, 
denominational  redactions,  so  that  in  the  Pistis  Sophia,  etc., 
we  have  the  Ascetic  Form,  while  Epiphanius  was  acquainted 
with  the  Libertine. 

While,  however,  it  is  probable  that  specialists  will  long 
continue  to  find  for  us  unsolved  and  insoluble  problems  in 
these  gnostic  documents,  the  general  student  of  Church 
History  will  find  them  extremely  valuable  from  a  broader 
point  of  view,  and  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr 
Schmidt  for  giving  us  so  convenient  a  text.  Still  more 
important  than  the  details  of  the  Gnostic  system  is  the  fact 
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that  in  these  documents  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  develop- 
ment partly  antecedent  to  and  partly  parallel  to  that  of 
Catholic  sacramental  doctrine.  How  is  sin  forgiven,  and 
under  what  conditions  ?  asked  the  early  Christian.  He  was 
given  various  answers  in  sub-apostolic  and  even  in  apostolic 
times,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  literature  of  the 
period  without  being  struck  by  the  gradual  development  of 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  under  the  pressure  of  practical 
problems.  Sin,  after  baptism,  cannot  be  forgiven  ;  some 
sins  can  be  forgiven,  but  not  all ;  sins  may  be  forgivea 
once,  but  not  oftener,  after  baptism.  Such  are  some  of  the 
well-known  answers,  until  we  finally  reach  the  full  develop* 
ment  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  baptism  and  penance. 
It  is  precisely  similar  questions  which  lie  behind  Pistis 
Sophia  and  the  books  of  JeCL  Here  we  learn  that  baptism 
is  a  fire  which  enters  the  soul  and  consumes  the  growths  of 
sin,  and  that  forgiveness  is  always  possible,  even  for  the 
dead,  by  means  of  the  **  higher  mysteries."  We  are  thus 
given  a  glimpse,  unfortunately  nothing  more,  of  part  of  the 
background  against  which  we  have  to  set  the  development 
of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  not  enough  to  enable  a  complete 
reconstruction  to  be  made,  but  it  shows  that  the  views 
which  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  Church  were,  in  contrast 
to  the  background  supplied  by  these  rival  views,  remarkable 
rather  for  their  simplicity  and  severity  than  for  their 
elaborateness  or  m3^ol(^cal  tendency.  Judged  by  modem 
standards,  this  is  not  the  verdict  which  the  Catholic 
development  receives ;  but  the  historian  judges  by  more 
standards  than  one,  and  if  we  compare  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  early  Church  with  the  background  afforded 
by  Gnosticism,  they  stand  out  as  light  against  darkness,  and 
justify  the  view  that  the  victory  of  the  Church  was  more 
than  anything  else  the  victory  of  sobriety  and  clearness  of 
thought  over  wild  and  confused  speculation. 

Leiden,  KiRSOPP  Lake. 
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,!  A  HISTORY  OF  THE   INQUISITION  OF   SPAIN, 

■^  by  Henry  Charles  Lea^  LL,D.;  in  four  volumes.     Volume 

"^  /.     New    York :    The    Macmillan    Company  ;   London, 

^  Macmillan  isf  Co.^  Limited.    Pp.  xii.,  620.     los.  6d.  nett. 

c  Dr  Lea,  when   he  sent  out,  in  1887,  the  first  of  three 

K  massive  volumes  on  the  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the 

i:  Middle  AgeSy  intimated  that  he  had  made  large  preparations 

R  for  continuing  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  through  the 

\:  whole  period  of  the  Reformation.     This  volume  is  the  first- 

B  fruits  of  that  later  and  more  abundant  harvest 

;:  The  thoroughness  which  stamps  all  Dr  Lea's  work  is,  if 

j:  possible,  more  apparent  than  ever  in  this  his  latest  under- 

-  taking.     Conversant  as  he  is   with  the   work   of  modern 

::  historians,  he  holds  himself  in  independence    of  them  in 

jt  matters  of  research.     His  invariable  rule  is  to  trace  the  facts 

narrated  up  to  their  source.     He  has  ransacked  the  Spanish 
J  archives  in  order  to  extract  from  them  whatever  bears  upon 

the  work  of  the  Holy  Office.  But  with  the  modesty  of  a 
scholar  he  disclaims  finality  in  a  narration  which  rests 
on  so  vast  a  mass  of  inedited  documents,  and  ventures  only 
to  present  "  a  fairly  accurate  survey  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  organisations  recorded  in  human  annals."  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  general  estimate  of  the  author's 
work  will  far  outrun  his  own. 

The  just,  if  somewhat  stem,  deliberation  which  marked  the 
earlier  volumes  characterises  this  one  also.  Nineteen  years 
ago  the  author  said :  "  I  have  not  paused  to  moralise,  but  I 
have  missed  my  aim  if  the  events  narrated  are  not  so  pre- 
sented as  to  teach  their  appropriate  lesson."  That  lesson  was 
etched  in  with  terrible  distinctness.  But  it  was  only  at  the 
close  of  the  third  volume  that  Dr  Lea  permitted  himself  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  preceding  recital :  "  The  Ages  of 
Faith,  to  which  romantic  dreamers  regretfully  look  back, 
were  ages  of  force  and  fraud,  where  evil  seemed  to  reign 
almost  unchecked,  justifying  the  current  opinion,  so  con- 
stantly reappearing,  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  had  already 
begun.  .  .  .  The  judgment  of  impartial  history  must  be  that 
the  Inquisition  was  the  monstrous  offspring  of  mistaken  zeal, 
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utilised  by  selfish  greed  and  lust  of  power  to  smother  the 
higher  aspirations  of  humanity  and  stimulate  its  baser 
appetites." 

When  one  b^ins  to  read  the  History  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain^  one  is  conscious  of  no  pra^udicium  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  the  facts,  as  they  are  recorded,  stamp  on  the 
mind  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  the  abhorrent  inter- 
mingling of  cruelty  and  cupidity  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
lawless  tribunal. 

The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1238.  It 
flourished  chiefly  in  Aragon ;  in  Castile  and  Navarre  it 
was  scarcely  operative.  Nor  was  it,  even  in  Aragon,  the 
terrible  instrument  of  oppression  that  it  afterwards  became. 
Heretics  in  the  Peninsula  were  comparatively  few  in  number ; 
and,  as  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  humble  rank,  there 
was  no  hope  of  enriching  fines  or  profitable  sequestrations 
to  excite  and  refresh  the  zeal  of  the  familiars  of  the  Holy 
Office.  It  was  not  until  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1479,  that 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain  became  the  thing  of  horror  whidi 
rests  like  an  incubus  on  our  imagination.  It  is  at  that 
point  that  Dr  Lea  in  this  new  work  takes  up  the  broken 
thread  of  his  history. 

Dr  Lea  has  told  us  that  at  the  commencement  of  his 
historical  studies  he  became  convinced  that  the  surest  basis 
of  investigation  for  a  given  period  lay  in  an  examination  of 
its  jurisprudence.  Accordingly,  a  large  part  of  this  volume 
— ^almost  one-half — is  occupied  with  the  relations  of  the 
Inquisition  to  the  State. 

The  deliberate  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  the 
substitution  of  absolutism  for  the  limited  control  of  a  feudal 
monarchy.  The  omens  were  favourable  for  the  change ;  a 
whole  series  of  converging  circumstances  prepared  the  way ; 
but  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  political  struggle 
was  the  revival  of  the  almost  moribund  Holy  Office.  From 
the  first,  Ferdinand  appears  to  have  realised  the  value  of 
this  terrible  engine  of  oppression  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
ambitious  schemes.  For  some  two  years  he  schemed  and 
plotted  for  the  immediate  control  of  the   Inquisition  by 
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the  Crown.  Finally  Sixtus  IV.  gave  way.  Dr  Mandell 
Creighton's  easy  condonation  of  the  papal  action,  it  will  be 
remembered,  provoked  a  stem  rebuke  from  Lord  Acton, 
who  asked,  "In  what  sense  is  the  Pope  not  responsible  for 
the  constitution  by  which  he  established  the  new  tribunal  ?  " 
Dr  Creighton  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  censure.  He 
replied,  "  My  purpose  was  not  to  justify  him,  but  to  put  him 
to  rank  with  the  rest  I  think,  however,  that  I  was  wrong, 
and  that  you  are  right :  his  responsibility  was  graver  than 
I  have  admitted.  I  think  he  knew  better."  Such,  too,  is 
the  judgment  of  Dr  Lea,  who  says,  "  Thus  the  unfortunate 
Conversos  of  Aragon,  as,  we  shall  see  afterwards,  were  those 
of  Castile,  were  merely  used  as  pawns  in  the  pitiless  game 
of  king  and  pope  over  their  despoilment,  and  the  merciful 
prescriptions  of  the  bull  of  April  1 8th  were  only  of  service 
in  showing  that,  in  his  subsequent  policy,  Sixtus  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge." 

In  the  preceding  period  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition 
were  a  few  wandering  Catheran  preachers,  itinerant  zealots 
akin  to  the  Fratricelli,  and  some  fugitive  Waldenses  who 
had  been  hunted  across  the  Pyrenees  by  the  inquisitors  of 
Languedoc.  But  in  the  revival  of  the  Holy  Office,  those 
against  whom  the  instruments  of  oppression  were  turned  were 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  Conversos — those  Moors  and 
Hebrews  who  had  been  driven  by  the  intolerance  of  the 
^  Church  into  a  forced  profession  of  faith. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume  is  that 

^  in  which  the  author  recounts  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 

'  Church  upon  the  Jewish  race. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Christians  began  with  the 

s  acceptance   of    the   faith    by   the    Emperor    Constantine. 

^  Under  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Western  Church,  a  Jew  was 

f  a  being  who  possessed  barely  the  right  to  live,  and  who 

<  might  at  any  moment  be  visited  with  severities  and  outrages 

f  more  bitter  than  death.     In  the  fourth  century,  one  of  the 

s  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  forbade  Christian  and 

Jew   to   eat   together.     Chrysostom    improved    upon    this 

ordinance  by  protesting  openly  that  Christians  should  hold 

no  intercourse  with  Jews,  "  whose  souls  were  the  habitations 
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of  demons,  and  whose  synagogues  were  their  play-groun<k" 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  led  a  Christian  mob  to  the  demolition 
of  the  synagogues  of  that  city.  He  then  abandoned  the 
property  of  the  Jews  to  pillage,  and  finally  expelled  tliem 
from  what  had  been  their  undisturbed  home  during  seven 
centuries.  Theolc^ans  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that 
the  Jews  had  been  condemned  for  their  fathers'  sakes  to 
dispersion  and  oppression,  until  just  before  the  end  of  the 
world.  Ecclesiastics  considered  it  their  pleasant  duty  to 
convert  by  sword  and  faggot,  by  rack  and  red-hot  pincers, 
any  member  of  that  proscribed  and  hunted  race  who  should 
still  cherish  the  faith  and  order  of  Judaism.  And  if  any 
prince  should  be  hardy  enough,  or  possess  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  show  tolerance  to  those  "  tribes  of  the  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast,"  he  vras  swiftly  censured  by  the 
Pope,  Christ's  vic^erent  on  earth,  or,  at  least,  by  those  who 
spoke  in  his  name. 

In  1492  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  was  resolved 
upon. 

When  the  Jewish  communities  became  aware  that  their 
expulsion  was  determined  on  they  offered  a  large  sum  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  permission  to  remain.  When  the 
sovereigns  wavered — ^so  it  was  reported — ^Torquemada,  tiie 
Inquisitor-Greneral,  forced  his  way  into  their  presence  Hold- 
ing aloft  a  crucifix,  he  exclaimed,  ''Behold  the  Crucified  whom 
the  wicked  Judas  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  If  you  ap- 
prove that  deed,  sell  Him  for  a  greater  sum.  I  resign  my 
power;  nothing  shall  be  imputed  to  me;  but  you  will  answer 
to  God."  The  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  edict  of  ex- 
pulsion was  signed.  It  gave  the  entire  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Spain  two  months  in  which  to  change  their 
religion  or  to  leave  the  country,  under  penalty  of  deaA 
Only  a  few,  and  those  of  the  lowest  class,  consented  to  submit 
to  baptism.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
prepared  to  leave  the  country.  The  sufferings  which  they 
endured  were  unspeakable.  Bemaldez  has  left  us  a  graph/c 
account  of  the  exodus  :  "  Disregarding  the  wealth  they  left 
behind,  and  confiding  in  the  blind  hope  that  God  would  lead 
them  to  the  Promised  Land,  they  left  their  homes,  great  and 
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^  small,  old  and  young,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  on  asses  or  other 

*  beasts,  or  in  waggons ;  some  falling,  others  rising,  some  dying, 

I  others  being  bom,  others  falling  sick.     Some  were  baptised, 

e  but  very  few,  for  their  rabbis  encouraged  them,  and  made  the 

;  women  and  children  play  on  the  timbril.     Those  who  went 

to  Cadiz  hoped  that  God  would  open  a  path  for  them  across 
>  the  sea  ;  but  they  stayed  there  many  days,  suffering  much, 

and  many  wished  that  they  had  never  been  bom.     From 
t  Aragon  and  Catalonia  they  put  to  sea  for  Italy  or  the  Moorish 

{  lands,  or  wherever  fortune  might  drive  them.    Most  of  them 

had  evil  fate — robbery  and  murder  by  sea  and  in  the  lands 
;  of  their  refuge." 

J  The   volumes  of  this  history  which  are  to  follow  will 

,y  commemorate   the   horrifying   activity   of  the    Inquisition 

i,  against  those  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 

^  tion.     This  volume  does  not  reach  so  far. 

Glasgow.  David  M.  M'Intyre. 
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\  This  book,  now  brought  up  to  date  by  Professor  Franklin 

f  Arnold,  appears  in  its  sixth  edition.     The  fact  shows  how 

useful  the  work  has  been ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  set  of 

f  tables,  marking  the  concurrence  and  sequence  of  important 

'^''  events,  and  the  succession  of  notable  men,  must  be  helpful 

^  to  the  student  of  Church  History.     These  tables  deal  with 

''  seven  periods,  the  first  of  which  closes  with  the  date  of  the 

?  First  General  Council,  and  the  last  of  which  begins  with  the 

•  year  1806,  when  the  Roman  Empire  came  to  an  end,  and 

^^  extends  to  the  year  1905.     The  earliest  event  chronicled 

J  is  "  Charfreitag  "  of  the  year  30,  while  amongst  the  latest 

1^  events  are  the  institution  of  the  United  Free  Church  in 

}  Scotland  and  the  separation  of  the  Wee  Free's  {sic).     There 

^  is   mention   also  of  the  decision  of  the    House  of  Lords 

which  assigned  to  the  Wee  Frees  property  amounting  "  ca 

^  31 
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160  Mill  M."  The  care  with  which  this  book  has  been 
prepared  may  be  illustrated  by  the  small  point  that  the 
death  of  Francis  Hutcheson  is  correctly  given  under  the 
year  1746,  though  1747  is  the  year  usually  stated  in 
histories  of  philosophy.  There  are  statements,  such  as 
that  not  palatable  one  for  Scotsmen,  ''1055,  Schottland 
wird  englisches  Lehen,"  vdiich  may  offend,  if  it  be  not 
remembered  that  the  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  collection 
of  historical  judgments,  but  a  catalogue  of  facts. 

St  Andrews.  JOHN  Herkless. 


UNE  RELIGION  RATIONNELLE  ET  LAIQUE, 
par  Louis-Germain  Livy^  Rabbin  de  Dijon.  Deuxikme 
Edition.    Dijon^  1904.    Pp.  77,    Fr.  1.25. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE,  by  the 

Rev.  C.  A.  Salmond^  MA.^  D,D.     Edinburgh  :  Macniven 
&  Wallace,  1905.     Pp.  102.    6d 

A  PROPOS  DE  LA  SEPARATION  DES  EGLISES 
ET  DE  L'ETAT,  par  Paul  Sabatier.  Paris: 
Fischbacker,  1905.    Pp.  108. 

It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  a  hopeless  task  to  convey 
any  clear  and  consistent  idea  of  the  present  religious  crisis 
in  France.  There  is  a  very  babel  of  voices.  Every  one  has 
a  new  solution  to  propose  or  a  panacea  of  his  own  to  prescribe, 
while  the  groans  of  the  persecuted  and  the  despoiled  mingle 
with  the  triumphant  cries  of  those  who  see  the  dawn  at 
hand.  But  it  is  an  intensely  interesting  drama  which  is 
being  played  before  our  eyes. 

"  UEurope  entifere  se  pr^occupe  de  la  crise  religieuse  que 
traverse  la  France  i  llieure  actuelle.  L'Europe  a  raison. 
L'efTort  que  nous  faisons  n'avait  jamais  €ti  tentd  C'est  une 
experience  nouvelle  dont  les  autres  nations  pourront  tirer  de 
nombreux  enseignements.  ...  La  France  se  trouve  i  an 
des  moments  principaux  de  son  Evolution  intellectuelle, 
morale,  religieuse ;  il  ne  serait  pas  plus  en  son  pouvoir  de 
r^viter  qu'il  n'est  au  pouvoir  des  individus  d'^happer  4  la 
crise  de  la  puberty      Le  pays  entier  sent  cela  myst^ieuse- 
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ment  II  se  recueille :  un  secret  instinct  Tavertit  de  se 
preparer.  ...  En  r^alit^  c'est  Tadieu  4  un  pass6  qui  nous  a 
formes.  C'est  une  revolution  religieuse  qui  se  prepare" 
(Sabatier,  pp.  8,  9,  10). 

So  far  all  are  agreed.  There  will  be  a  religious  revolu- 
tion and  then  a  solution,  at  least  temporarily,  of  the  problem. 
The  present  chaos  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The 
seething  mass  will  cool  down  and  will  crystallise.  But  as 
to  the  ultimate  shape  it  will  assume  the  prophets  differ. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  distinguish  one  dominant 
note  amid  all  the  multiplicity  of  sounds  which  strike  the 
ear.  If  there  is  one  word  more  than  another  which  is  on 
the  lips  of  Frenchmen  ("  et  qui  dit  France  dit  monde  latin  ") 
just  now  it  is  the  word  "  Isuque."  You  cannot  take  up  a 
newspaper  or  pamphlet  without  coming  across  it  some 
dozen  or  more  times.  We  have  the  Idie  Latque  by  President 
Roosevelt's  favourite  writer,  Charles  Wagner,  the  author  of 
La  Vie  Simple.  We  have  the  IdicU  Latque  by  the  Roman 
Catholic,  A.  de  St  Germain.  Since  May  1902  we  have  the 
Annates  de  lajeunesse  Latque^  which  has  reached  a  circulation 
of  6000  copies  ;  and  here  we  have  a  pamphlet  on  a  Religion 
Rationnelle  et  Latque.  So  universal  is  the  use  of  this  new 
formula  that  we  may  say  of  it  with  M.  Tarde,  "  Les  seuls  mots 
qui  r^ussissent  sont  les  mots  dont  on  a  besoin."  Yes,  a  new 
formula  was  needed,  for  the  present  crisis  marks  the  breach, 
as  Sabatier  points  out,  not  only  with  the  Church  but  with  all 
the  Churches  :  ''  c'est  Taboutissement  normal  et  n^cessaire  de 
la  laicisation  d^mocratique." 

The  three  pamphlets  with  which  this  review  is  concerned 
offer  three  different  solutions  of  the  religious  question  in 
France.  M.  Levy's  panacea  is  liberal  Judaism,  Dr  Salmond's 
is  orthodox  Protestantism,  while  M .  Sabatier's  hope  is  a  new 
Catholicism. 

M.  Levy's  Religion  Rationnelle  et  Latque  is  Judaism 
pui^ed  of  a  few  fossilised  institutions  and  freed  from  all 
dead  weight  He  endeavours  to  show  (i)  That  a  certain 
form  of  religion  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  affirmations 
of  modem  thought  (J.  Stuart  Mill  and  others).  (2)  That 
religion  answers  to  certain  indestructible  needs  of  the  human 
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heart  and  can  therefore  never  be  replaced.  (3)  That  Judaism 
is  not  a  religion  amongst  others  but  the  religion,  and  is 
destined  to  be  the  religion  of  the  twentieth  century,  because 
it  proposes  no  dc^ma  which  the  most  liberal  mind  could 
refuse  to  accept. 

There  are  probably  few,  outside  of  Judaism  itself,  who 
will  share  in  this  opinion.  Historical  continuity  surdy 
counts  for  something,  even  in  France.  And  there  is  another 
fatal  defect  in  M.  Levy's  pamphlet  In  spite  of  the  motto 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  it  from  Darmesteter^s  PropkiUs 
(T Israel,  "  La  Religion  du  XX*  Si^e  naitra  de  la  fusion  du 
prophetisme  et  de  la  science,"  there  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  personal 
element  in  religion,  and  of  the  prophet,  above  all  of  the 
Great  Prophet,  who  stands  apart  from  all  others  and  means 
to  us  so  infinitely  more. 

Dr  Salmond,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  true 
solvent  for  the  ills  of  France  is  to  be  found  in  Protestantism- 
He  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  type  of  Protestantism  he 
favours.  He  would  have  '*  no  unworthy  compromise,  sudi 
as  the  pulling  down  and  folding  up  of  the  confessional  flag/ 
He  would  have  ''the  Reformed  Church  Evangelicals  seek 
their  true  spiritual  affinities  among  their  Free  Church 
brethren,  and  leave  the  type  of  liberals  whose  cry  is  '  Down 
with  creeds '  to  find  their  affinities — elsewhere."  He  has  no 
sympathy  apparently  with  those  men  who  place  honesty 
above  everything  else,  who  recognise  with  M.  Pierre  Bovet, 
the  author  of  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  Neuch&tel,  that  "  le  pasteur  brid6  par 
un  symbole,  par  une  confession  de  foi  c'est  t6t  ou  tard  pour 
quelques-uns  ou  pour  beaucoup,  une  infraction  k  la  droiture 
absolue :  toute  la  gamme  des  faussetds,  petites  ou  grandes, 
depuis  Tinterpr^tation  subtile  d'un  terme  presqu'i  la  restriction 
mentale,  en  passant  par  la  dissimulation  et  la  reticence.  Au 
XX  si^cle,  il  ne  faut  pas  de  pasteurs  ni  de  chrdtiens  de  cette 
esptee." 

Dr  Salmond  visited  France  in  the  autumn  of  1904.  He 
conversed  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Frenchmen.  He 
read   various   newspapers.     He   travelled    east,  west,  and 
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L  south.     It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  travel  north  as  well. 


f:  He  might  then  have  modified  his  judgment  on  the  "  emas- 

E  culated  and  creedless  Protestantism  "  of  the  Liberals.    There 

is  a  casual  mention  of  Wilfred  Monod  (Pasteur  at  Rouen) 
3  on  page  62.     Elie  Gounel,  an  apostle  and  a  prophet  if  ever 

J  there  was  one,  and  all  the  wonderful  work  that  he  is  doing 

;:  at  Roubaix,  appear  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  Dr  Salmond. 

-  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  the 
**  Avant  Garde,"  the  most  living  thing  in   modem  French 

.  Protestantism.     But  this  omission  is  really  inexcusable  in 

5  one  who  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  the  religious  ques- 

tion in  France  from  the  Protestant  standpoint.  It  is  just 
as  if  a  Roman  Catholic  inquirer  had  come  to  Great  Britain 
in  1850  and  had  gone  home  and  written  a  pamphlet  on  our 
Church  affairs,  and  said  not  a  word  of  F.  D.  Maurice, 
Kingsley,  and  the  Christian  Socialists.  But  perhaps  Dr 
^  Salmond  does  know  of  Gounel  and  his  work.     Then  the 

^  case   is  still  worse,  for  then  Dr  Salmond  is  one  of  those 

people  who  fail  to  realise  that  the  old  party  divisions  and 
watchwords  have  disappeared  or  are  fast  disappearing.     In 
*  the   days  when  "Liberal"  meant  a   man  who    mocked  at 

^  prayer  and  believed  in  a  "  Christianity  without  the  super- 

natural," who  told  his  congregation  that  he  was  paid  to 
^  come  to  church  and  had  to  do  it,  but  that  they  were  free 

"'  and  might  just  as  well  stay  away,  then  these  charges  of  a 

^  "creedless    and    emasculated    Protestantism"   would    have 

^  been  justified,  but  not  now.     "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 

^  them."     We  at  any  rate  refuse  to  believe  that  the  mighty 

^  works    that    have    been    done   through    Gounel    and    his 

t  "solidarit^s"  during  the  last  few   years  in   Roubaix  and 

^  round  about  that  priest-ridden  and  drink-sodden  district  can 

^  proceed  from   an  "emasculated   Protestantism."     Old    pre- 

^  judices  die  hard  indeed  when  one  refuses  to  admit,  with 

-  such   a   case  as  Gounel's  before  one,  that  one  can    be  a 
^'             liberal   Protestant,  frankly  accept   the   conclusions  of  the 

critical  method,  and  yet  retain  a  childlike  faith  in  prayer,  in 

the  immediate  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  comforted 

i  by  thoughts  of  Christ  the  living  bread.     "Quiconque  se 

condamne  jt  manger  le  pain  cuit  par  ses  anc6tres  ne  trouve 
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plus  4  la  fin  qu'une  pierre.  Le  devoir  de  chaque  g6n6ration 
est  de  p£trir  sa  p&te  et  de  cuire  son  pain  elle-mtoie."  The 
synod  that  has  just  met  at  Orleans  has  decided,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  ancestral  loaf,  and  W.  Monod  and  Gound 
have  been  compelled  to  secede.  So  have  creeds  once  more 
been  the  causes  of  division.  *'  Partagez  les  biens  6galement 
cela  durera  huit  jours,  parce  que  d'ici  li  Tun  aura  travailk 
avec  succ^s,  I'autre  aura  entrepris  vme  mauvaise  affaire,  un 
autre  n'aura  rien  fait  Entendez-vous  pour  arriver  entie 
cent  personnes,  dix  ou  seulement  deux,  i  r6diger  une  con- 
fession de  foi  que  vous  puissiez  tous  signer.  Dans  peu  de 
temps  I'esprit  de  Tun  aura  travaill6  dans  un  sens,  un  autre 
dans  un  autre  sens,  un  troisi^me  pas  du  tout — et  vous  oe 
pourrez  plus  fitre  d'accord.  La  seule  mani^re  de  faire  duier 
r^galit^  des  biens,  ou  I'^^it^  des  croyances,  ce  serait  de 
dormir." 

But  Dr  Salmond  is  not  always  altogether  without  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  differ  from  him.  After  a  brief 
historical  introduction  we  have  a  full  and  interestiog 
account  of  the  various  evangelistic  agencies  now  at  work  in 
France,  including  the  well-known  M*A11  Mission,  which  has 
done  and  is  doing  such  splendid  work.  Then  we  have  a 
description  of  the  political  movement  away  from  Rome. 
This  is  followed  by  some  interesting  details  concerning  the 
number  of  annual  priestly  defections,  and  mention  is  made 
of  the  "scholarly  Sorbonne  professor,"  the  AbW  Loisy, 
and  of  the  work  of  ex-Abb^  Bourrier  amongst  the  "  mixed 
company  of  the  Evades" — ^we  know  something  of  this 
"mixed  company"  here  at  Neuch4tel — ^which,  "though 
conducted  on  broad,  not  to  'say  latitudinarian,  principles," 
is  yet  fitted,  Dr  Salmond  admits,  "to  serve  a  useful 
purpose."  Bourrier's  favourite  mottoes  are:  "Where 
Christ  is  there  is  the  Church,"  and  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  there  is  liberty."  He  puts  in  the  forefront  that 
the  "  essential  thing  is  not  to  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  but 
Christian  ..."  In  his  opinion  the  Church  of  the  future  for 
France  will  be  some  ideal  organisation— eclectic  as  regards 
both  creed  and  cult,  not  distinctively  either  CathoUc  or  Pro- 
testant, but  leaving  room  for  a  wide  diversity  of  rel^ous 
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and  philosophical  doctrine,  and  a  large  liberty  in  matters 
of  worship  and  ritual. 

This  is  practically  the  solution  offered  by  M.  Sabatier,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  life  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi.  His 
pamphlet,  A  Propos  de  la  Siparatian^  is  an  expansion  of 
a  most  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the  Times  last 
month  (January).  It  is  a  really  noteworthy  contribution  to 
a  most  important  subject  Protestantism  for  M.  Sabatier  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  a  great  historical  fact,  but  with  M.  Le 
Roy  we  say  ''  nous  ne  sommes  plus  au  temps  des  h^r^sies 
partielles."  We  are  in  face  of  a  movement  in  which  there 
is  something  far  deeper,  far  more  organic  than  in  that  of  the 
"Evades."  A  new  Catholicism  is  gradually  emei^ing  from 
the  old,  a  Catholicism  ^'  qui  ne  ressemblera  pas  plus  k 
I'ancien  que  le  papillon  ne  ressemble  k  la  chrysalide  et 
pourtant  il  sera  Tancien,  et  il  pourra  mettre  au  fronton  de 
ses  temples  la  parole  du  Galil^en:  Non  veni  solvere  sed 
adimplere."  To  Dr  Salmond  this  is  "  a  fantastic  idea  "  and 
a  "  nebulous  suggestion  "  ;  but  though  one  swallow  does  not 
make  the  spring,  we  have  on  all  sides  signs  of  life  within 
the  Church.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  Church  and 
clericalism,  between  the  old  Catholicism  and  the  new.  The 
I  old,  powerfully  characterised  by  M.  Sabatier  in  the  two  first 

chapters  of  his  pamphlet,  was  revealed  in  its  true  colours  by 
the  too- famous  '*  affaire "  which  acted  on  the  nation  like  a 
chemical  solvent  The  Church  {i.e.  clericalism)  suddenly 
appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  nation  as  the  genius  of 
reaction.  It  is  recognised  (would  that  our  own  obscurantists 
could  take  this  to  heart)  that  if  it  is  to  exist  henceforward, 
Christianity  ''  doit  se  ddsolidariser  de  tous  les  partis  de 
reaction,  aussi  bien  de  reaction  intellectuelle  que  de  reaction 
sociale  et  politique.  Lisprit  critique  a  penetri  dans  tous  les 
domaines ;  rien  ne  tarritera  plus.  Le  meilleur  est  de  s'en 
accommoder  et  de  ne  faire  usage  que  de  proc^^s  scien- 
tifiques." 

But  the  acceptation  of  the  critical  method  by  itself  would 
be  but  a  poor  pledge  of  final  victory.  M.  Loisy  has  a  large 
following.  Still  more  significant  is  the  change  in  the  moral 
temper  of  the  younger  Catholic  cleigy.     They  are  joining 


r 
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hands  with  the  more  religiously  minded  of  the  Socialists 
and  libre  penseurs.  Both  recognise  their  common  enemy  in 
the  powers  of  darkness — ^**la  pornographic,  la  traite  des 
blanches,  Talcool,  le  jeu  et  le  funeste  dilettantisme." 

We  could  have  wished  to  find  some  mention  in  this  con- 
nection of  that  remarkable  personality,  M.  Marc  Sangnier 
and  his  paper  the  Sillon^  one  of  the  most  promising  signs 
of  the  new  Catholicism.  Here  we  have  the  true  dynamic  of 
Christianity,  the  "  retour  personel  au  Christ  lui-m^me,"  and 
again,  "la  soif  du  Christ  reside  en  toutes  nos  aspirations 
d^mocratiques." 

We  could  have  wished,  too,  that  M.  Sabatier  had  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  worship.  In  the  new 
Catholicism  we  may  feel  sure  that  worship  will  be  purified, 
it  will  not  disappear  as  it  has,  almost  entirely,  in  continental 
Protestantism. 

Perhaps  we  may  still  see  in  France  that  ''fusion  of 
Catholic  religion  (worship)  with  Protestant  thought,"  which 
Dollinger,  as  Dr  Rashdall  has  been  reminding  us  lately, 
wished  to  behold.  If  so  it  will  be  because  men  of  the  type 
of  Loisy  and  Gounel  unite,  "  not  on  the  basis  of  guesses  into 
the  infinite,  but  of  co-operation  in  '  all  things  lovely  and  of 
good  report.' "  "  Faith,"  said  Dean  Stanley,  "  founded  the 
Church.  Hope  has  sustained  it  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  reserved  for  love  to  reform  it." 

G.   A.   BlENEMANN. 
British  Chaplaincy ^ 
NeuchdteL 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIAL- 

by  the  Rev,  Walter  Howard  Frere^  M.A,,  of  the  Com- 
muniiy  of  the  Resurrection.  London:  Longmans^  Green 
6r  Co.,  1906.     Pp,  324.     5J. 

Mr  Frere  asks  from  his  readers  the  indulgence  which  is  due 
to  one  who  is  in  some  sense  a  pioneer.  Many  writers  have 
dealt  with  the  conduct  of  Church  services  ;  scarcely  any  have 
given  "  in  outline  a  historical  conspectus  of  the  growth  of 
ceremonial  or  an  analytical  examination  of  the  principles 
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upon  which  it  rests."       Whether  or    not  the  book  is  as 
i^  original  as  the  author  ima^nes,  it  is  worthy  of  study  by 

all   who   are   interested    in    the   development   of  religious 
worship. 
r  Mr  Frere  asserts  that  he  does  not  write  from  a  narrow  or 

party  point  of  view,   and    that   his  object    is  to   provide 
I  materials  for  tolerant  and  independent  judgment.     He  sees 

:  that  the  ceremonial  and   the  non-ceremonial  temperaments 

I  cannot  easily  understand  each  other.  His  own  temperament  is 

I  intensely  ceremonial.      There  are  to  him    no  "  mere  ex- 

ternals "  in   religion.      "  Every  external    implies    and    has 
I  reference   to   something  internal,  and   must  be   estimated 

accordingly.     Ceremonial  is  an  external,  because  it  is  an 
{  expression  of  an  inner  reality  :  this  reality  is  often  of  such 

;  a  sort  as  to  baffle  expression  by  any  other  means."     In  all 

religious  bodies  there  is  some  kind  of  ceremonial.     It  may 
«  be  simple  or  elaborate,   beautiful  or  bald,  but  ceremonial 

there  must  be.     The  Ritualist  and  the  Puritan  differ  as  to 
J  the  degree  of  ceremonial  to  be  permitted,  but  for  both 

Puritan  and  Ritualist  there  is  needed  a  method  of  expression 
for  their  devotional  feeling. 

Mr  Frere  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  a  "spirit 
'  of  Puritan  severity  "  was  "  characteristic  of  primitive  Chris- 

tianity," and  he  is  not  blind  to  the  dangers  of  over-elabora- 
tion,  A  "false  High  Church  craze"  has,  he  says,  done  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  Ceremonies  are  to  be  introduced  not 
for  their  attractiveness,  but  for  their  significance.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  order  and  disorder,  of  good  taste  and  bad 
taste ;  but  of  truth  and  error,  of  life  and  death.  Vestments 
are  not  to  be  worn  for  their  gorgeousness,  but  for  the 
[  doctrines   which    they   proclaim.       This    contention    must 

render  tolerance  of  "innovations"  all  the  more  difficult 
Where  only  the  shape  or  colour  of  a  vestment  is  concerned, 
strong  feeling  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  may  be  absurd  ; 
but  it  is  not  absurd  where  one  identifies  the  vestment  with 
vital  Christianity  and  the  other  identifies  it  with  grovelling 
superstition.  The  advocate  of  its  acceptance  as  an  essential 
has  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  its  introduction  is  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  those  to  whom   the  doctrine  which  it 
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embodies  is  noxious  or  incredible.     He  has,  by  his  own  act, 
removed  it  from  the  category  of  things  indifferent 

Mr  Frere  discusses  ceremonial  from  the  standpoint  of 
Utility,  Interpretation,  Symbolism,  and  Mysticism.  An 
illustration  of  what  he  means  by  Utility  may  be  given. 
"  The  old  rule  that,  after  breaking  the  host,  he  should  keep 
his  finger  and  thumb  closed,  is  one  of  practical  utility,  since 
it  diminishes  the  danger  of  scattering  any  minute  particles 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  which  may  be  adhering  to  his  finger 
and  thumb.  The  danger  no  doubt  is  diminished  by  the 
use  of  good  wafers,  but  where  ordinary  bread  is  used  the 
old  rule  is  still  of  the  highest  practical  value.  In  givii^ 
Communion  the  like  considerations  of  practical  utility  dictate 
that  the  same  thumb  and  finger  should  be  used  for  handling 
the  Sacrament  For  the  administration  they  have  of  course 
to  be  separated  :  this  is  natural,  and  forms  a  g^ood  utilitarian 
exception  to  the  general  utilitarian  rule;  but  beyond  this 
the  only  exception  that  was  reo^^ised  by  the  old  rules  is 
in  the  acts  of  blessing  a  crossing  made  during  the  Canon. 
Corresponding  with  this  was  the  direction  for  rubbing  the 
thumb  and  finger  together  over  the  chalice  to  detach  any 
particles  that  might  be  adhering  to  them."  For  "  utility  * 
might  we  not  read  "  futility  "  ? 

What  Mr  Frere  says  with  rq^ard  to  the  position  of  tte 
altar,  to  the  orientation  of  churches,  to  the  use  of  {Mt>- 
cessional  and  recessional  hymns,  to  the  use  of  small  wafers, 
to  the  wearing  of  a  priest's  cap  of  the  old  English  shape,  or 
of  the  Italian  biretta,  may  cause  surprise  to  many.  Dean 
Stanley  used  to  ai^e  that  those  who  wished  to  preserve  the 
substance  of  primitive  usage  regarding  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments should  officiate  "not  in  the  dresses  which  are  at 
present  worn  in  Roman,  Anglican,  or  Nonconformist 
churches,  but  in  the  everyday  dress  of  common  life,  in 
overcoats,  or  smock  frocks,  or  shirt  sleeves,  according  as 
they  belonged  to  the  higher  or  inferior  grade  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry."  Mr  Frere  admits  that  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments were  originally  the  everyday  dress  of  common  life. 
"  The  Eucharistic  vestments  were  at  first  utilitarian,  for  they 
were  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  day,  but  they  acquired  a  re- 
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presentative  value  on  wider  g^unds,  and  may  be  well 
justified  on  those  grounds."  He  deprecates  strife  about 
trifles,  and  desires  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
universal  and  the  essential,  though  there  may  be  those  who 
will  regard  his  conception  of  the  universal  and  essential  as 
'^  inadequate.     "  The  divergences  in  fabric,  shape,  and  colour 

'  which  are  actually  found  in  the  vestments  which  are  in  use 

^  in  different  branches  of  Christendom  are  small  and  unim- 

I-  portant.     What   is   great  and  eminently  valuable   is   that 

^  upon  which  all  parties  are  agreed,  viz.,  the  use  of  a  dis- 

tinctive and  traditional  dress."     "Eminently  valuable"    as 
such  agreement  may  be,  there  are  surely  weightier  matters 
~  agreement  on  which  would  be  more  "  eminently  valuable " 

still. 

i?  Rightly  used,  this  learned  and  beautiful  book  will  not  only 

i:  convey  much  interesting   information,  but   tend    to    foster 

r  seemliness  in  divine  service,  and  we  can  all  heartily  join  in 

the  hope  with  which  the  author  concludes,  that  "  there  may 

:  be  evolved,  in  God's  good  pleasure,  a  new  beauty  and  a  new 

c  unity  in  our  worship."     Only,  a  warning  which  Coleridge 

;£  added  to  the  saying  of  an  old  divine  does  not  seem  to  be 

I  wholly  unnecessary,  "  that  a  ceremony  duly  instituted  is  a 

chain  of  gold  around  the  neck  of  faith,  but  if  in  the  wish 

I  to  make  it  co-essential  and  consubstantial  you  draw  it  closer 

and  closer,  it  may  strangle  the  faith  it  was  meant  to  deck 

and  designate." 

Glasgow.  Pearson  M'Adam  Muir. 


THE  CHURCHES  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT:  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Grounds  of  Unbelief  and  an  Appeal 
for  Candour,  by  Philip  Vivian.  London :  Watts  &  Co.^ 
1906.    Pp.  xvi.,  398.     6s.  nett. 

This  book  is  a  frank  and  undisguised  attack  upon  Christi- 
anity. "Christianity,"  the  author  says,  ''cannot  be  true." 
Just  at  present,  he  thinks,  there  is,  for  various  reasons,  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  both  among  agnostics  and  semi-be- 
lievers, which  prevents  many,  and  especially  the  clergy,  from 
realising  the  extent  to  which  unbelief  prevails ;  but  the 
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day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  accumulating  forces  of 
scepticism  will  sweep  away  entirely  the  so-called  defences 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  becomes  clear,  however,  on  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  book,  that  the  Christianity  against 
which  the  attack  has  any  force  is  Christianity  in  its  crudest 
form.  It  does  not  touch  the  more  highly  developed,  more 
spiritual  forms  of  Christianity.  These  are  regarded  only  as 
weapons  with  which  to  demolish  the  strictly  orthodox 
position,  which  again,  on  the  other  hand,  is  appealed  to  to 
prove  that  the  Christianity  of  the  advanced  school  is  not 
Christianity  at  all. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  portions  of  the  book  which 
deal  with  Christianity  and  science.     The  author  holds  that 
belief  in  miracles  is  essential  to  Christianity,  and  that  the 
evidence  for  all  miracles  is  totally  inadequate.     He  accepts 
the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  so  far  as  these  are 
destructive  of  strictly  orthodox  beliefs,  but  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  attempt  to  *'  turn  from  external  details  to 
the  great  spiritual  truths  that  underlie  them."     The  study 
of  Comparative  Mythology  deprives  Christianity  of  any  claim 
to  originality,  and  furnishes   an  explanation   of  its  origin 
which  completely  destroys  our  belief  in  its  truth.     With  the 
theory  of  progressive  revelation  he  will  have  no  dealings 
whatever.     Evolution  provides  for  him  another  g^round  of 
attack,  along  lines  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.     **  The 
evolutionary  processes  are  completely  at  variance  with  the 
Bible  and  with  our  ideas  of  God."     He  admits  that  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  Christian  Church  profess  to 
find  the  theory  of  evolution  helpful  to  belief,  but  "their 
arguments  are  singularly  unconvincing."     Coming  to  deal 
with  the  aiguments  for  theism — cosmolc^ical,  teleol<^caI, 
and  ethical — our  author  does  not  exhibit  any  very  profound 
grasp  of  the  problems  at  issue.     The  conclusion  which  he 
reaches  is  that  the  ailments  are  inadequate  and  conflicting. 
Under  this  chapter  several  sections  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  argument  from  religious  experience,  in  the 
course  of  which  Professor  James's  book — The   Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience — is    somewhat   trenchantly   criticised. 
What  are  called  the  popular  arguments  for  Christianity, 
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falling  broadly  under  two  heads — Christianity's  power  for 
good,  and  the  universality  of  the  religious  instinct — are  de- 
clared to  be  unsubstantiated  by  the  facts  of  either  ancient 
or  modem  history. 

Having  thus  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  falsehood 
of  the  Christian  religion,  our  author  finds  himself  confronted 
with  two  questions :  Why  lead  a  moral  life  ?  and,  Should 
the  unbeliever  keep  his  unbelief  to  himself,  or  should  he 
speak  out?  Then  follows  an  instructive  sentence:  "Let 
me  say  at  once  that  if,  after  the  elimination  of  all  untruths 
from  Christianity,  we  could  build  a  belief  in  God  and  im- 
mortality on  the  residue,  we  should  then  have  a  far  more 
powerful  incentive  to  right  conduct  that  anything  that  I  am 
about  to  urge."  What  he  does  urge  may  all  be  summed  up 
in  this,  that  "  morality  always  tends  to  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  the  race,"  and  he  insists  most  strongly  on  the 
necessity  for  an  early  education  in  ethical  principles.  In 
his  answer  to  the  second  question  he  relies  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  those  who  differ  from  him  in  his  conclusions 
will  be  the  last  to  controvert,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prae- 
valebit." 

This  book  is  evidently  the  honest,  outspoken  opinion  of 
one  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  an  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has 
gradually  drifted  into  the  extreme  of  Rationalism.  What 
renders  the  position  peculiar  is  that  he  can  write — ^^^  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  contend  that,  if  Christianity  were  true 
as  now  interpreted  by  liberal  theology,  or  again,  if  Theism, 
with  its  assurance  of  a  benevolent  Grod,  were  true,  as  Neo- 
Christians  or  Theists,  we  should  not  be  greatly  assisted  in 
our  efforts  to  lead  a  moral  and  therefore  innocently  happy 
life "  ;  and  then  add — ^^^  but  an  agnosticism  r^arding  all 
supernatural  beliefs  appears  to  be  the  only  possible  attitude 
for  an  enlightened  world."  Fortunately  for  the  world, 
Theism  and  liberal  theology  have  still  some  upholders 
left  Joseph  Mitchell. 

MauchUne, 
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THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  GOSPELS,  by  William  Par- 
cher  Du  Base,  M.A.,  5.  T.D.,  autfior  of  the  "  Soteriology 
of  the  New  Testament,'*  etc.  London:  Longmans^ 
Green  &  Co.,  1906.    Crown  Svo.     Pp.  xiv.,  289.    51.  netL 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  his 
point  of  view  :  "  We  are,  in  this  part  of  our  work,  to  study 
the  Gospel  upon  the  lower  plane  of  the  common  humanity 
which  our  Lord  shared  with  ourselves.  From  the  records 
of  which  we  are  to  make  use  we  exclude  not  only  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  and  Infancy, 
and  whatever  other  portions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  gospel 
representation.  Confining  ourselves,  then,  as  nearly  as  wc 
may,  to  the  primitive  gospel  of  pure  record,  we  are  prepared 
to  make  to  criticism  the  following  admissions:  In  the 
first  place,  the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  distinctly  and  completely  a  human  appear- 
ance. He  made  a  great,  a  boundless  claim  upon  human 
faith  and  allegiance,  but  it  was  not  a  claim  which  He 
Himself  based  upon  any  essential  personal  difference  betoreen 
Himself  and  the  common  ^or  universal  humanity.  He  did 
not  demand  all^iance  upon  the  ground  of  His  being 
more  than  man,  but  solely  upon  the  ground  of  what  He 
was  as  man.  He  nowhere  in  His  lifetime  asserts,  or  was 
understood  by  those  who  stood  nearest  Him  to  assert, 
His  divine  personality.  The  highest  claim  He  admits  is 
that  in  response  to  Peter's  confession :  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
or,  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God,  or — ^in  the  fullest  form 
reported — Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  These  were  all  alike  well  understood  Messianic 
expressions.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  in  a  very  high 
sense  the  representative  and  expression  of  God's  presence 
upon  earth,  but  in  no  sense,  as  yet,  which  implied  His  own 
personal  deity.  Indeed,  the  passive  form  and  significance 
of  the  word  Messiah  or  Anointed  One  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  essence  of  Messiahship  was  humanity  indwelt 
and  sanctified  by  Deity.  This  is  not  at  all  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  higher  side  involved   in  our  Lord's  personality. 
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But  the  claim  did  not  appear,  was  not  asserted,  in  His 
earthly  life.  The  claim  of  divinity  was  to  rest  solely  upon 
what  He  was  and  accomplished  in  humanity,  and  it  waited 
upon  that  consummation  to  assert  itself.  Meanwhile,  Jesus' 
whole  appearance  was,  as  we  have  said,  distinctively  a 
human  one, — a  man  indeed  always  with  God,  and  with  whom 
God  always  was,  but  still  always,  in  His  highest  knowledge, 
in  His  most  mysterious  t>ower,  a  man.  Even  after  His 
resurrection,  He  is  still  to  St  Peter,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  approved  of  God  by  mighty  works  which  God  did  by 
Him  in  the  midst  of  you." 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  author  deals  with 
his  great  topic  in  the  first  part  of  his  book,  which  has  for 
title,  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Earthly  Life ;  or,  The  Common 
Humanity."  The  second  part  is  called  "  The  Gospel  of  the 
Work,  or  the  Resurrection,"  and  the  third  part  is  called 
"  The  Gospel  of  the  Person,  or  the  Incarnation." 

It  is  an  admirable  work,  admirable  in  its  literary  grace 
and  power,  in  its  exquisite  and  artistic  arrangement,  and  in 
'^  its  reverence  and  insight     The  author  is  aware  of  the  rush 

^^  of  criticism  in  the  direction  of  the   New  Testament,  knows 

^'  the  modem  tendency  which  seeks  to  distinguish  between 

^  the  actual  historical  events,  sayings,  and  doings  of  Jesus,  and 

'■'  ^  the  interpretative  additions  of  the  idealising  Church,  and  he 

^^  has  this  in  view  in  all  his  constructive  work. 

^  The  problem  of  how  much  of  actual   history  there  is  in 

!  ■  the  Gospels,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  idealising  tendency 

V>  of  the  early  Church  has  become  a  most  pressing  one  in  the 

t!^  present  stage  of  critical  studies.     It  is  one  which  has  to  be 

&  resolutely  faced.     For  the  interpretative,  idealising  tendency 

)  of  the  early  Church  has  been  practically  magnified  by  many 

>^  critics  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  Grospels  there  is  scarcely 

i  left  any  shred  of  historical  fact,  and  the  Gospels  are  treated  as  if 

i^  they  were  homilies,  sermons  for  the  edification  of  the  people, 

'(:  and  not  truth  of  fact  for  their  instruction.     This  attitude  of 

^;  mind  is  so  common  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise. 

4  In  truth,  the  demand  for  historical  verification  is  pressed  so 

ifj  strongly  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  inquire  formally 

i  and  scientifically  into  what  really  is  meant  by  historical 
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inquiry  and  verification.  For  at  present  the  demand  for 
historical  verification  is  so  stringent,  at  least  in  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Testament  inquiry,  that  nothing  but  con- 
temporary evidence  in  the  shape  of  monuments,  inscriptions, 
or  papyri,  is  accepted  as  evidence. 

The  inquiry  into  the  rules  of  historical  evidence,  with  a 
view  to  determine  how  much  of  the  Gospels  is  historical 
and  how  much  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  Church,  must 
have  as  an  essential  element  in  it  the  endeavour  to  measure 
the  capacity  of  the  early  Church,  and  how  &ir  it  was 
capable  of  creating  the  great  figure  of  the  Christ  contained 
in  the  Gospels,  and  how  far  it  was  capable  of  im- 
agining the  sayings  which  they  are  said  to  have  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus.  It  would  also  include  the  inquiry  into 
the  fitness  of  the  elements  drawn  from  various  sources, 
Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Hellenistic,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  are  fused  into  the  great  figure  of  the  Christ 
To  fuse  these  various  elements  into  the  unity  of  the  great 
figure  of  the  Christ  would  be  a  feat  of  imaginative  con- 
structive power  greater  than  any  other  in  the  history  of 
human  effort  Was  the  early  Christian  Church  equal  to 
that  task  ? 

In  the  book  before  us  the  author  is  aware  of  the  great 
activity  recently  manifested  in  this  department  of  inquiry. 
So  he  limits  himself  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  to  the 
gospel  of  the  earthly  life.  In  a  series  of  chapters  he 
dwells  on  the  impressions  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  the 
growth  and  preparation  of  Jesus,  the  divine  sonship  of 
humanity,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  the  blessedness  of  Jesus,  the  beatitudes 
of  Jesus,  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  might  be  well  to  compare 
the  chapter  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the  corresponding 
chapter  with  the  same  title  in  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth^  by 
Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York).  "  The  more  we  examine  into  it  and  ponder  over 
it,  the  more  important  grows  the  question  :  Why,  among 
various  designations,  does  Jesus  elect  so  habitually  to  call 
Himself  by  that  of  Son  of  Man  ?  It  cannot  be  merely 
because  that  had  been  a  more  or  less  common  title  applied 
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to  the  expected  Messiah.  It  was  characteristic  of  Jesus 
that  He  was  much  more  concerned  with  the  reah'ties  of  the 
New  than  with  the  figures  of  the  Old  Dispensation.  We  are 
still  too  apt  to  think  we  understand  the  realities  of  the 
gospel  when  we  show  that  they  express  and  fulfil  some 
figure  of  the  Old  Testament  The  figure  may  have  adum- 
brated the  fact:  but  the  fact  too  much  transcends  the 
figure  to  be  fully  explained  or  adumbrated  by  it.  We  may 
understand  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment 
in  the  New.  We  cannot  understand  the  New  in  the  dim 
light  of  its  prefiguration  in  the  Old.  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  be  seen  and  understood  only  in  the  pure  white 
light  of  its  own  utter  and  independent  truth.  There  Was  a 
reason  in  itself  why  our  Lord  selected  that  term  to  express 
or  describe  Himself"  (p.  51). 

The  remark  may  fitly  be  extended  and  applied  to  the 
view  which  makes  Messianic  prophecy  a  source  from  which 
by  reflection  the  early  Church  partly  drew  the  figure  of  the 
Christ.  So  great  was  the  impression  made  by  Jesus  on  His 
disciples,  that  they  read  the  meaning  of  Him  into  the  Old 
Testament  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  might  be 
adequately  described  by  the  title,  How  to  find  Jesus 
the  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  Instead  of  the  process 
so  often  set  forth  in  many  writers  that  the  early  Church 
attributed  to  Jesus  what  it  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  reverse  process  is  nearer  the  fact,  viz.,  that  it  read  the 
impression  made  on  them  by  Jesus  into  the  Old  Testament, 
and  found  meanings  in  the  Old  Testament  which  the 
writers  never  thought  of.  Nor  is  this  tendency  extinct 
It  is  going  on  in  a  thousand  pulpits  at  the  present  hour. 
So  greatly  has  this  tendency  prevailed  that  the  greatest 
struggle  of  exegesis  to-day  is  to  find  the  real  historical 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  avoid  reading  the 
New  Testament  into  it 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  express  our  sense  of  the  worth 
of  this  volume.  It  is  not  possible  even  to  give  a  description 
of  its  contents.  We  may  only  characterise  it,  and  that  we  do 
in  the  most  glowing  terms.  It  is  a  timely  book.  It  is  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Christian  faith  which  will  appeal  to  many 
3  K 
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troubled  souls  at  the  present  hour.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
much  reflection;  wide  and  accurate  learning  lies  at  the 
basis  of  it  It  is  written,  too,  in  the  simplest,  most  lucid 
fashion,  with  an  entire  absence  'of  technical  terms.  Every 
one  may  understand  it,  while  only  the  expert  can  know 
how  much  thought,  study,  and  reflection  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  these  simple,  lucid  paragraphs  and  chapters.  It 
is  a  book  which  the  student,  who  has  acquainted  himself 
with  the  problems  of  gospel  criticism  and  construction,  will 
appreciate,  while  the  plain  man  will  find  in  it  a  message 
which  he  can  understand. 

Aberdeen.  JamES  Iverach. 


FAITHS   OF    MAN :   A  Cyclopaedia  of  Religions,  by 

Major-General  Forlong,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  FjR.S  £., 
M.AJ.,  A.LCE.,  FJi.H.S.,  Author  of  «  The  Rivers  of 
Life**  and  " Short  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Contpara-^ 
tive  Religions**     3   vols,     London :   Bernard  Quaritch. 

This  is  a  posthumous  work.  The  author  died  two  years 
ago,  and  it  is  published  by  his  executors.  They  have  done 
their  part  well,  and  have  been  fortunate  in  their  editor. 
His  name  is  not  given,  but  his  capability  is  everywhere 
evident.  By  interpolations  and  extensions  he  has  increased 
the  value  of  the  book.  It  has  been  to  him  a  labour  of  love, 
and  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  impress  one  with  his  admira- 
tion for  the  author.  One  of  his  most  important  services  has 
been  the  compilation  of  a  subject-index  in  which  the  various 
and  numerous  articles  are  grouped  under  special  headings. 
One  finds,  for  example,  everything  in  the  three  volumes 
brought  tc^ether  under  the  title  "  Religion  and  Sects,"  so 
that  the  reference  to  the  special  article  becomes  easy.  The 
book,  according  to  the  editor,  traces  the  natural  growth  of 
religious  beliefs  throughout  the  world,  ''with  a  fulness  of 
knowledge,  a  wealth  of  illustration,  and  a  calmness  of  mind, 
which  are  probably  not  to  be  found  combined  in  any  other 
book  on  the  subject"  Most  readers  will  endorse  this 
opinion.      The  author  has  given  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
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to  it,  and  spent  thirty-three  years  in  India.  He  had  there 
ample  opportunity  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  oriental 
customs  and  beliefs.  On  retiring  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  from  the  service,  he  continued  by  travel  his  observations 
in  other  countries  before  settling  down  to  the  life  of  a 
student  This  is  the  third  of  his  published  works,  and  is 
without  doubt,  in  respect  of  ripe  scholarship  and  sound 
judgment,  the  best.  One  may  be  surprised  at  certain 
omissions  in  it,  but  the  explanation  is  easy.  The  volume 
entitled  Short  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Comparative 
Religions  is  really  an  essential  part  of  it  The  trouble,  of 
course,  in  reviewing  such  a  book  is  the  extent  and  variety  of 
its  information.  The  motive  impelling  the  author  to  prepare 
it  was  to  educate  himself.  He  was  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  and  found  the  test  of  its  possession  with 
regard  to  any  subject  in  his  being  able  to  write  an  article  on 
it  There  is  a  singular  absence  of  passion  or  prejudice 
about  his  productions.  He  had  experienced  profound  re- 
ligious impressions  in  his  early  manhood,  and  had  passed 
through  his  period  of  ''  sturm  und  drang " ;  but  the  clear 
shining  came  after  the  rain,  and  at  eventide  there  was  a 
mellow  light  upon  his  path.  The  writer  is  thus  not  only 
a  scholar  and  a  thinker,  but  one  in  genuine  sympathy  with 
earnest  people  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend  the  highest 
problems  of  human  destiny. 

There  are  in  all  about  three  thousand  articles  in  these 
three  volumes,  of  which  six  hundred  are  devoted  to  the 
gods  worshipped  in  various  ways  and  in  all  ages.  The 
Bibles  of  the  world  are  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  there  is 
naturally  much  about  legends  and  ritual,  festivals  and 
ceremonies,  saints  and  ascetics,  holy  places,  and  sacred 
animals.  Not  the  least  important  are  articles  on  races 
and  countries.  One  may  mention  in  this  connection  those 
on  Arabia,  Australians,  Azteks,  Babylon,  Barmah,  China, 
£gyp^>  Etruskans,  Hebrews,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  and 
Tibet  One  will  find  much  interesting  information  about 
symbols  under  such  articles  as  those  on  Arks,  Bridges, 
Crosses,  Door,  Eye,  Foot,  Hand,  Lingam,  Maypoles, 
Rosaries,    Stories,    Svastika,    Totems,   Trisul,   and    Yoni. 
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One  finds  also  sufficient  bic^^phies  of  great  religious 
teachers. 

The  author  has  taken  special  pains  to  write  considerable 
articles  of  great  value  on  such  subjects  as  Atheism,  Bible, 
Buddha,  Christianity,  Conscience,  Conversions,  Crosses,  Dead, 
Gnostiks,  Gospels,  Hammurabi,  Heaven,  Hell,  Hinduism, 
Immortality,  Inspiration,  Krishna,  Logos,  Materialism,  Re- 
ligion, Sacrifice,  Serpents,  Shinto,  Sikhs,  Scepticism,  Soul, 
Spirits,  Stones,  Theism,  Trees,  and  Vedas. 

One  may  gather  from  these  titles  what  a  wealth  of 
information  is  to  be  found  in  these  three  volumes.  General 
Forlong  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  this  subject, 
and  we  have  here  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  wanderings,  researches, 
and  reflections.  The  book  is  not  only  erudite  but  thoroughly 
modem,  and  is  simply  indispensable  for  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  religions.  The  author  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  had  many  friends  in  the  most  educated  circles,  and  they 
were  all  impressed,  not  only  with  his  character  and  intel- 
ligence, but  with  his  modesty  and  candour.  He  had  thus 
a  rare  moral  as  well  as  scientific  equipment  for  his  work. 
These  qualities  and  privileges  are  manifest  in  the  articles 
of  this  cyclopaedia,  and  in  writing  this  book  he  has  reared 
a  fitting  memorial  to  a  most  genial,  sincere,  and  inspiring 
personality.  JOHN  Glasse. 

Edinburgh. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  LOVE,  by  F.  W.  Orde  Ward 
{F.  Harold  Williams^  London  :  Grant  Richards^  1904. 
Pp,  XX.,  416.    3i^.  6d  mtt. 

Though  the  title  may  suggest  something  different,  this»  it 
may  be  said,  is  a  volume  of  religious  verse.  It  consists  of 
a  selection  of  short  pieces  of  almost  uniform  length,  arranged 
for  daily  meditation  throughout  the  year.  It  follows  by  a 
short  interval  the  publication  of  New  Century  Hymns  for  the 
Church  Seasons,  by  the  same  author.  By  adopting  a 
different  arrangement  in  the  present  volume,  and  linking 
together  the  sacred  and  the  natural  seasons,  he  makes  his 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 
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The  author  is  already  known  as  a  voluminous  writer  of 
varied  and  vigorous  verse  ;  and  from  his  having  in  an 
early  volume  championed  the  cause  of  women  and  children 
he  came  to  be  called  the  "  Laureate  of  the  White  Cross/* 
Since  the  publication  of  that  volume  several  others  have 
appeared,  the  two  most  interesting  being  perhaps  Confessions 
of  a  Poet  and  Matin  BeUs. 

The  reputation  which  the  writer  has  already  earned  this 
volume  will  help  to  strengthen,  and  also  to  extend.  Reli- 
gious poetry,  unless  by  an  author  who  has  acquired  fame 
in  other  directions,  is  not  as  a  rule  much  sought  after, 
and  perhaps  the  lover  of  poetry  for  its  own  sake  may  not 
be  strongly  attracted  to  this  latest  contribution  to  it.  But 
though  it  is  confessedly  most  valuable  for  its  subject,  the 
lover  of  musical  verse  who  makes  the  experiment  will  not 
leave  its  pages  altogether  disappointed.  If  he  be  a  lover 
of  nature  as  well  he  will  find  in  such  pieces  as  "  The 
Breaker,"  "Spring,"  "Nature's  Choir,"  "Nature's  God," 
"  Sweet  Bells,"  "  Evening  " — to  mention  only  a  few — much 
fine  thought  worthily  expressed. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  verbal  criticism,  but  the  literary 
character  of  the  volume  is  so  high  that  it  is  hoped,  in  a 
second  edition,  something  better  may  be  found  for  the 
unfortunate  ejaculation  with  which  the  piece  on  p.  354 
begins.  As  it  stands,  it  gives  the  devout  reader  almost  a 
shock.  It  were  well,  too,  that  a  new  stanza  were  substituted 
for  the  last  on  p.  276,  Which,  in  its  present  form,  some 
readers  may  regard  as  rather  sensuous.  There  is  a 
misprint,  also,  in  the  second  line,  p.  258. 

The  aim  of  the  writer,  judged  from  the  volume  itself, 
seems  in  the  main  to  be  to  show  the  part  which  suffering 
plays  in  our  life.  He  takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
and  believes  in  a  sense  that  whatever  is,  is  best  The 
Crucifixion  is  the  central  truth  of  things  regarded,  not  as  an 
event  in  time,  but  as  an  eternal  process.  The  historical 
fact  is  for  ever  being  repeated.  The  highest  example  of 
this  eternal  truth  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  martyr,  but  it  is 
seen,  also,  in  the  pain  of  living  creatures,  and  symbolised 
even  in  the  leafless  trees  of  winter.     And  this  takes  place 
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until  the  restitution  of  all  things,  when  the  broken  and 
imperfect  whole  becomes  complete. 

Such  is  the  thought  iR^iich,  like  a  leading  motive  in  music, 
is,  with  many  variations,  continually  recurring  in  these 
P^es,  giving  the  book  its  complexion  and  character. 

In  the  preface,  the  writer  states  that  his  aim  has  been  to 
give  expression  **  to  the  most  advanced  religious  and  other 
truths  of  our  time.*'  But  this  is  only  the  case,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  above  brief  outline,  in  a  restricted  sense.  A 
poet  speaks  for  humanity,  and  deals  with  the  universal 
But  this  writer,  as  will  be  seen,  is  theological,  and  moves 
within  the  circle  of  ideas  represented  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  Much  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  new 
century  is  absent  from  his  work.  He  seems  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  religious  effect  of  the 
teaching  of  science  generally.  Of  the  influence  of  doubt 
as  a  solvent  of  many  of  our  old  beliefs  he  takes  apparently 
no  account  And  he  accepts  the  biblical  narrative  without 
any  of  the  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  results 
of  modem  criticism. 

What  he  understands  by  the  truth  is  mainly  the  orthodox 
or  accepted  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  he  holds,  ^^.,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  Adam, 
the  Trinitarian  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Atonement 

In  saying  this,  it  must  also  be  said  that  his  spirit  and 
teaching  are  much  wider  and  more  liberal  than  the  teaching 
of  many  Churches.  He  would  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 
He  would  show  his  faith  by  his  works.  "  Every  meal  may 
be  a  sacrament"  And  "it  is  always  Easter  somewhere 
if  we  would."  Christ  "  would  not  have  us  bow  to  brooms, 
though  they  sweep  out  His  Temple  rooms."  We  are  to 
imitate  His  deeds,  not  quarrel  in  His  name  for  creeds."  He 
has  a  keen  sense  of  the  corruptions  that  have  entered  the 
Church,  he  sorrows  much  for  the  absence  of  the  tme  spirit 
of  Christianity  which  unfortunately  prevails.  He  is  of  a 
more  excellent  spirit  than  many  Churches  in  his  S}rmpathy 
for  the  sinful  and  the  fallen — ^^  unvirgin  faces  unsexed  by 
sin  in  every  line."     And  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  Churches 
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held  the  same  charitable  view  of  the  final  destiny  of  even 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  our  poet  is  not  unfrequently 
mei^ed  in  the  theologian,  and  so  far  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
hold  of  not  a  few  of  his  readers,  there  are  many  more 
instances  where  he  escapes  and  asserts  his  true  character, 
and  speaks  for  himself  and  not  for  the  Church.  In  all  these 
cases  he  is  in  the  free  and  open  region  of  nature  and 
life,  and  is  invariably  at  his  best,  and  his  utterances  come 
like  an  inspiriting  strain  of  music.  Space  does  not  permit 
of  examples,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to  find  in  the  volume 
itself. 

There  are  some  who  may  resent,  as  coming  from  a  poet, 
instruction  for  their  minds  instead  of  pictures  for  their 
imagination,  and  it  is  true  that  the  highest  poetry  teaches 
only  by  suggestion  if  it  may  be  said  to  teach  at  all.  As 
this  writer  himself  puts  it,  "it  reveals  but  not  explains." 
Still,  if  he  in  part  succeeds  in  creating  the  habit  of 
cheerful  resignation,  of  inspiring  hope  and  strengthening 
faith,  and  making  the  burden  less  heavy  for  thought  or 
feeling,  there  is  room  for  his  work,  though  it  may  not 
quite  attain  to  the  highest.  And  so  we  accord  a  hearty 
welcome  ^to  a  work  like  the  present,  and  wish  for  it  the 
success  it  merits.  Malcolm  M'Lean. 

Brodick, 


ARISTOTLE'S  THEORY  OF  CONDUCT,  by  Thomas 
Marshall^  M,A,  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin^  1906. 
Pp,  xxi.,  578.     2 1  J.  nett 

A  WORK  giving  a  connected  exposition  of  Aristotle's  Ethics 
would  be  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Greek 
philosophy.  *And  such  a  work  need  not  lack  the  charm  of 
difficulty.  For  the  "  Ethics  "  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
a  philosophical  system  as  is  Kant's  Metaphysic  of  Ethic  or 

!  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Law.      But  there  is  an    important 

difference.     These  modem  thinkers  base  their  "  philosophy 

(  of  things  human  "  explicitly  on  their  metaphysical  principles, 

I  whereas  Aristotle  keeps  his  own  metaphysical  and  psycholo- 
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gical  doctrines  (as  far  as  possible)  in  the  background,  'm^ 
•vy  i}^^  y%  dkfxrUt  Arb  rm  nfkh  yvmfifMt9  {Eth.  lOg^b,  3)»  and 
Aristotle  accordingly  starts  from  current  opinions  and 
philosophical  views  which  a  cultured  Athenian  audience 
might  be  assumed  to  know.  This  method  occasionally 
gives  the  Ethics  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  oKter  dicta  or 
conclusions  rashly  drawn  instead  of  a  systematic  "  theory  of 
conduct"  But  Aristotle  never  lost  s^ht  himself  of  his  own 
philosophical  pre-suppositions,  and  the  really  important 
thing  in  an  account  of  his  ethical  teaching  is  to  make  dear 
its  philosophical  groundwork,  and  show  how  the  opinions  of 
''  the  many  and  the  wise  "  are  brought  into  relation  widi 
this. 

In  his  preface  Mr  Marshall  leads  us  to  expect  a  treatment 
of  the  subject  on  such  lines.  The  Ethics  ^\&  not,  and 
cannot  be  made,  a  popular  book.  ...  It  is  something  more 
than  a  volume  of  independent  essays  on  moral  philosophy  ; 
it  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  that  subject  forming  an  integral 
part  of  a  comprehensive  system.  .  .  .  Conduct  in  life  is 
made  to  fall  into  its  place  as  a  part  of  Aristotle's  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  sciences,  and  its  principles  are  shown  to  depend 
upon,  and  are  constantly  referred  back  to,  those  on  which 
organic  life  and  mind  depend"  (p.  5). 

Mr  Marshall's  book,  however,  disappoints  die  expectations 
raised  by  this  remark.  It  is  true  that  he  devotes  several 
pages  to  an  account  of  Aristotle's  own  psycholc^y  (pp.  93-97, 
3  34~39)i giving  us  copious  extracts  from  the  De  Anima  and  De 
Moiu  Anitnalium.  But  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  is  at  best  intermittent  "  The  reader  of  the  Ethics 
should  [know  Aristotle's  views  on  psychology],  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  his  method  and  point  of  view  "  (p.  94X  but 
we  are  afterwards  told  that  "  to  know  something  of  Aristotle's 
own  views  "  is  ''  not  strictly  necessary  for  an  Understanding 
of  the  Ethics"  (p.  335).  This  last  remark  seems  quite 
wrong.  A  knowledge  of  Aristotle's  own  doctrine  is  in- 
dispensable, for  that  doctrine  and  not  the  psychology  of  the 
Academy  (as  Mr  Marshall  thinks,  p  335)  is  the  real 
groundwork  of  the  book.  A  reader  therefore  justly  expects 
from   Mr  Marshall   an  answer   to  these   questions:    Why 
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does  Aristotle  seem  to  base  his  ethical  theory  on  a 
psycholc^y  which  shows  important  divergence  from  the 
De  Anima  ?  Does  he  make  any  attempt  to  bring  those 
"  exoteric  "  views  into  conformity  with  his  own  ?  Until 
such  questions  are  answered,  many  chapters  of  the  Ethics 
must  remain  unintelligible,  and  the  significance  of  Aristotle's 
teaching  lost 

The  absence  of  this  critical  method  of  treatment,  in  spite 
of  the  remark  in  the  Preface,  is  the  gpreat  blemish  of  Mr 
Marshall's  book.  For  example  the  psychology  of  Book  I., 
chap.  xiiL,  is,  of  course, "  exoteric,"  and  is  far  from  convincing. 
But  our  understanding  of  the  chapter  is  not  advanced  by 
long  quotations  from  the  De  Anima^  unless  their  bearing  on 
the  text  be  clearly  indicated..  This  Mr  Marshall  has  not 
succeeded  in  doing.  And  yet  the  chapter  becomes  quite 
intelligible  if  it  is  shown  that  we  have  here  an  elaborate 
manipulation  of  phrases  to  bring  the  Academic  doctrine  into 
harmony  with  Aristotle's  own  views — ^to  find  a  place  for  the 
"  appetitive  "  soul  {rh  lft%rt%ii)  within  the  Academic  "division  " 
into  rl  diXoyw  and  rh  \^w  i^fiv.  Mr  Marshall  seems  to  have 
missed  the  point  of  the  passage  {Eth.  I.,  13,  1103a,  i  ff.). 
"  The  irrational  part  may  therefore  be  sub-divided  into  the 
functions  of  gprowth  and  appetite,  and  the  rational  part  into 
the  functions  of  reason  proper  and  of  that  kind  of  reason 
which  appeals  to^  and  in  favourable  cases  controls^  appetite " 
(p.  97).  This  is  just  not  the  meaning :  the  sub-division  is 
not  into  "  two  kinds  of  reason,"  but  into  (i)  a  "  part  "  which 
is  rational  in  the  strict  sense  and  (2)  a  "  part"  {vl  ipixrixSv) 
which  may  be  called  rational  because  it  can  understand  and 
obey  a  rule  (i  102*,  25). 

Mr  Marshall's  account  of  intellectual  goodness  is  similarly 
unsatisfactory.  Here  again  (Bk.  vi.,  ch.  i.)  Aristotle  starts 
from  an  Academic  and  a  Platonic  position  (Rep.  476c  ff.\ 
which,  as  Mr  Marshall  rightly  says  (p.  372)  Aristotle  does 
not  accept  The  reader,  therefore,  may  fairly  ask — Why 
then  this  disconcerting  adoption  of  false  doctrine?  An 
explanation  is  the  more  necessary,  because  Aristotle,  ap- 
parently accepting  Plato's  views,  reaches  his  cardinal  dis- 
tinction between  (rof/a  and  ^p6vfiffi^  which  is  not  Platonic 
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One  should  have  expected  Mr  Marshall  to  show  that  the 
real  basis  of  the  sixth  book  is  not  the  ^  view  &voured  b^ 
the  Academy  "  (p.  335)  or  Plato's  Republic,  but  that  of  the 
De  Anima  (Bk.  iii.,  chs.  ix.-x),  Metaphysics  (e^^  Bk.  v.,  ch.  i% 
Posterior  Analytics  (eg.,  Bk.  ii.,  xix.)-— supplemented  by  an 
appeal  to  current  use  of  language  for  the  meaning  assigned 
to  pp69neig  {Eth,,  Bk.  vL,  ch.  v.)  and  0of /a  (ch.  vii). 

A  student  of  the  Ethics  may  be  pardoned  surprise  diat 
Aristotle  so  easily  reaches  his  doctrine  that  goodness  of 
character  is  a  habit,  and  is  produced  by  habituation.  He 
seems  simply  to  assume  that  4^1x1)  d^rif  is  so  produced, 
merely  adding  some  general  reflections  to  show  it  does  not 
exist  f uffi/.  And  that  it  is  a  habit  (If/;)  is  "  proved  "  by  a 
consideration  of  the  cat^ory  of  quality — by  the  successive 
elimination  of  feelings  and  capacities,  **  for  neither  of  which  axe 
we  praised  or  blamed."  Such  a  ^  proof  "  is  certainly  not  satis- 
factory (p.  1 1 8),  but  Mr  Marshall  gives  us  no  indication  why 
Aristotle  was  content  with  it,  and  whether  the  doctrine 
really  rests  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Yet  the  answer  h 
as  obvious,  as  it  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Ethics.  That  goodness  of  character  b  the  result,  not  of  f  u^ 
or  3ida;^9,  but  of  UtcfUc,  a  Platonic  audience  had  already 
learnt  But  the  conclusion  is  not  accepted  merely  on  Plato's 
authority  ;  the  real  basis  of  the  doctrine  is  the  distinction  in 
the  Metaphysics  (Bk.  viii.,  ch.  v.)  betvreen  aXo/o/  dvMK^i^  and 
duvo^iK  /ctird  xtf/ou,  under  the  latter  of  which  are  included  the 
capacities  of  the  "  appetitive ''  soul  with  which  goodness  of 
character  is  concerned.  Again,  the  reason  for  the  unsatis- 
factory proof  that  such  goodness  is  a  \\ti  (habit)  is  that 
Aristotle  was  content  to  derive  from  a  position  admitted  fay 
popular  philosophy  (Burnet,  £Micf  of  Aristotle,  Introd.,  p.  L) 
a  doctrine  which  really  rested  on  his  own  principles.  In  the 
Physics  (Bk.  vii.,  ch.  3)  we  are  told  that  the  excellence  (ck^sny) 
of  a  thing  is  its  appropriate  ** completion"  (rrXf/0M»(),  and 
Tik9ti»9%i^  are  described  as  i'^s/^  (Burnet,  cp.  dL,  p.  69X  How 
Mr  Marshall  can  hope  to  make  the  Ethics  intelligible  without 
such  references  to  Aristotle's  other  works  it  is  not  possible 
to  see. 

The  account  of  the  ''  Mean  "  b  one  of  the  weakest  things 
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in  the  volume.  If  Mr  Marshall's  interpretation  were  right, 
certainly  "no  convinced  Platonist  could  accept"  the  doctrine, 
and  it  would  be  '* repugnant  to  modem  metaphysicians" 
(p.  37).  He  thinks  that  Kant's  well-known  criticism  is  not 
only  a  true  account  of  Aristotle's  theory,  but  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter.  "  The  difference  between  bad  and  good  con- 
duct ...  is  a  quantitative  difference"  (p.  132).  It  is  clear 
Mr  Marshall  has  missed  the  significance  of  the  doctrine.  It 
is  astonishing  to  be  told  that  Aristotle's  "conception  of  moral 
excellence  ...  is  spoken  of  with  contempt  by  Plato "  (p. 
131).  The  doctrine  is  most  thoroughly  Platonic.  It  is 
Aristotle's  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  ^rspag  and  ancufw 
which  Plato  {Philebus,  23-27)  inherits  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  and  is  one  more  illustration  of  his  own  great 
principle  of  "  Form  and  Matter."  The  fact  is  language  may 
lead  us  altogether  astray  if  we  think  of  /linorrig  as  equivalent 
to  the  English  "moderation,"  or  of  the  good  man  as  the 
"  moderate"  man — the  "  man  in  the  middle,"  as  he  is  quaintly 
styled  (p.  123).  /LtaSrfig  means  harmony,  symmetry,  propor- 
tion, balance,  and  Aristotle's  doctrine  is  that  "  goodness  is  a 
well-balanced  state  of  the  soul."  Such  an  interpretation 
shows  the  irrelevancy  of  Kant's  criticism,  and  renders  intelli- 
gible the  passage  in  Bk.  ii.,  chap,  vi.,  of  which  Mr  Marshall 
"  makes  fine  sport."  Aristotle  says  that  of  certain  feelings 
and  acts  (envy,  murder)  and  of  extremes  (cowardice,  in- 
justice) there  can  be  no  mean,  just  as  of  a  mean  (bravery) 
there  can  be  no  extreme.  This  is  clearly  right.  Those 
forms  of  conduct  which  in  their  own  nature  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  soul  cannot  be  fAftfortirsi,  or  conditions  of 
balance ;  those  forms  which  are  conditions  of  balance  cannot 
be  altered  in  either  direction  and  yet  retain  their  character 
as  states  of  a  balanced  or  harmonious  soul.  ^  Of  this  passage 
Mr  Marshall  writes  :  "  This  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  logical 
ingenuity  with  which  Aristotle  sometimes  amused  himself 
and  his  hearers ;  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  excellent  subject 
for  discussion  after  the  lecture,  'Can  you  be  moderately 
immoderate  or  unpunctually  punctual?' — but  it  is  little 
more  than  a  game  of  words"  (p.  38).  On  the  contrary  it 
is  a  very  obvious  corollary  of  the  general  principle. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr  Marshall  has  oot 
altogether  grasped  the  significance  of  Aristotle's  work ;  and 
has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  implied  in  the  preface  to  shov 
how  the  Ethics  "  is  an  integral  part  of  a  philosophical  system.' 
In  this  respect  Mr  Marshall's  book  must  be  pronotmcd 
subtilitati  Aristotelis  longe  impar. 

The  volume  nevertheless  has  genuine  merits.  The  para- 
phrase of  the  text  is  good,  and  Mr  Marshall  has  to  the  full 
appreciated  the  "  practical "  aim  of  Aristotle's  teadiing.  He 
is  at  his  best  in  chs.  iv.-v.  His  modem  examples  are  often 
illuminating,  and  his  own  shrewd  observations  on  types  of 
character  are  worthy  of  his  author.  John  Sime. 

St  Andrews. 


IMPORTANT  ARTICLES   IN   MAGAZINES. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  NEUTEST. 
WISSENSCHAFT. 

The  Original  Form  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

Mr  G.  Klein  concludes,  mainly  from  a  study  of  Jewish 
and  Rabbinic  rules  and  standards  about  prayer,  that  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew  best  corresponds  with  what  Jesus 
must  have  spoken.  The  Birkath  Scheba,  in  use  bdbr? 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  was  a  sevenfold  prayer,  in 
accordance  with  the  ''seven  times  a  day "  of  Psalm  cxff 
164.  A  Jewish  prayer  had  to  consist  of  three  parts: 
(i)  An  extolling  of  God.  (2)  Petitions.  (3)  A  Thanksgivn? 
or  doxology.  It  was  a  fixed  principle  that  the  petitioDS 
should  come  after  the  extolling.  The  divine  name  and  tbe 
kingdom  had  both  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  prayer  even 
of  an  individual  had  to  be  in  the  plural  number,  to  connect 
it  with  the  community.  And  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Matthew 
answers  to  all  these  requirements.  It  also  reflects  most 
closely  the  religious  position  of  Jesus  as  seen  in  other 
passages.  As  for  the  variants  from  Luke's  form,  Jesus  must 
have  spoken  of  to-day's  bread,  not  that  of  other  days ;  He 
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must  have  said,  have  forgiven,  not  forgive ;  and  the  sixth 
petition  nlust  have  been  double,  not  single  as  in  Luke :  the 
second  member  of  it  answers  to  an  old  Jewish  prayer, 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  and  disgrace,  and  let  not  the 
evil  impulse  have  power  over  us,"  The  doxology  was 
necessary  according  to  Jewish  standards ;  prayer  had  to 
conclude  with  a  "  good  word." 

As  to  the  petition  for  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Marcion 
and  various  Fathers  attest  as  forming  part  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  Mr  Klein  considers  that  it  was  the  prayer  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  that  the  spirit  asked  for  was  the  power 
which  brought  about  the  resurrection,  according  to  Ezekiel 
xxxvii.  14  and  xxxvi.  25-27.  The  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  very  dear  to  Jesus  also,  and  He  might  use  the 
prayer  in  His  early  period,  before  He  knew  the  Spirit  to  have 
taken  up  its  abode  in  Him.  After  that  He  gave  up  the 
prayer,  but  it  might  be  resumed  by  His  followers  to  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  come  to  stand  for  something  different,  the 
principle  of  spiritual  force  in  the  Church,  or  the  Spirit  that 
overcomes  the  world.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  accordingly,  is 
closely  akin  to  the  prayers  of  Judaism,  but  it  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  ejaculation  of  Jesus  in  a  mood  of 
exalted  Messianic  feeling  than  as  a  pattern  carefully  thought 
out  and  imposed  on  His  followers  as  a  rule.  In  view  of 
the  tendency  of  scholars  like  Wellhausen  and  N.  Schmidt 
to  cut  down  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  originally  spoken  to 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  this  is  a  very  interesting, 
while  it  must  be  confessed  at  several  points,  a  highly 
speculative  essay.  A.  M. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL.    April. 

In  this  number  will  be  found  a  somewhat  curious  article  on 
"  The  Salvation  of  the  Body  by  Faith,"  by  the  author  of 
Pro  Christo  et  Eulesia.  The  author  maintains  that  the  will 
of  Grod  towards  man  is  health  of  body  as  well  as  purity  of 
soul,  and  points  out  that,  leaving  the  miraculous  out  of  the 
question,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  something  in  the 
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inner  springs  of  a  man's  life  has  influence  over  many  phyacal 
conditions.  He  finds  the  explanation  of  Christ's  wonderfol  | 
power  to  heal  in  His  unexampled  ability  to  dominate  the 
mind  and  produce  the  necessary  mental  attitude.  This 
mental  attitude  can  still  be  attained  in  communioD  with 
a  special  sect,  or  under  the  influence  of  an  Individual,  or  in 
other  special  ways.  But  the  most  curious  and  interestiflg 
part  of  the  article  is  when  the  author  tries  to  make  out  thst 
even  exceptional  individuals  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
plane  of  elevation  reached  by  the  community.  "  The  m- 
dividual  of  strongest  religious  purpose  cannot  rise  far  abofe 
the  average  level."  "  To-day,  every  individual  who  reason- 
ably accepts  the  salvation  of  the  body  is  dragged  back  by  the 
collective  soul  of  Christendom."  The  author^s  condusioD 
may  be  taken  to  be  that  health  is  the  heritage  of  Christen- 
dom, and  is  waiting  to  be  realised  by  a  corporate  faith.  Let 
us  add  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  faith  without  works  will  be 
of  little  avail.  J.  M. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA.    April  1906. 

In  a  second  article  on  ''  Luther's  Doctrine  and  Criticism  of 
Scripture,"  Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton  discusses  with  mud 
freshness  and  vigour  Luther  s  views  of  inspiration.  As 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  so- 
called  "  fanatics  "  on  the  other,  Luther  insists  on  the  fonnal 
authority  of  Scripture;  it  becomes  for  him  an  in&UihIe 
text-book,  not  only  of  religious,  but  of  historical  and  scientific 
truth.  The  Scriptures  cannot  err,  and  human  reason  ma/ 
not  set  itself  above  the  Word  of  God.  The  story  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  "  sounds  false  and  more  unreasonable  tto 
any  of  the  fables  of  the  poets,  and  if  it  did  not  stand  in  the 
Bible,  I  would  laugh  at  it  as  a  lie."  Yet  Luther  admits 
frankly  that  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  there  is  ''  a  perspic- 
uous error,"  and  discusses  with  the  utmost  freedom  the 
varying  worth  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  finding  in  thcffl 
wood  and  stubble  as  well  as  gold  According  to  Hamack, 
Luther  is  guilty  of  *'  flagrant  self-contradiction,"  and,  in  the 
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main,  Prof.  Kemper  sides  with  Harnack ;  but  he  thinks  it 
is  easy  to  do  injustice  to  Luther,  and  to  forget  that  for 
Luther  the  fundamental  authority  of  Scripture  lay  not  in 
any  traditional  theory  of  its  inspiration,  but  in  its  religious 
content  verified  in  experience  through  the  inward  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Powers  of 
Darkness,"  Dr  E.  M.  Merrins  commences  a  valuable  study, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  psychology  and  the  sub- 
liminal consciousness,  of  the  problem  of  demoniac  posses- 
sion. R.  A.  L. 
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